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' SCOTTISH POPULAR FOOTBALL, 1424-1815 


us HATEVER type of football existed in Scotland prior to 1850, 
ae yp 


there is no evidence of any attempt to establish, or even to 
introduce, the form known as the Rugby game until 1851, when it was 
adopted at Edinburgh Academy as a game for the boys. It should be 
emphasized that Rugby came to Scotland as a game for schoolboys.” * 
Thus Mr. Phillips introduces his account of Rugby as it has prospered 
north of the Border in recent years, and the present writer can only hope 
to sketch, not an earlier history of Rugby, but of ‘popular’ football from 
the earliest records more or less to the point where Mr. Phillips’s narra- 
tive begins. The following notes constitute, then, a sort of prehistoric 
prelude to Mr. Phillips’s volume. 

The precise type of football played from the reign of James I. of 
Scotland to Victorian times defies exact analysis, for the records are 
brief and rarely descriptive. The modern reader must be content with 
knowing, often in terms of adverse criticism and protest, that some sort 
of football was being practiced in Scotland, as it was in England,? dur- 
ing the period in question. The acceptance of organized football— 
whether in the guise of Rugby or of Association—comes, in fact, as the 
climax of a long, if not always honored, tradition. 

Football seems to have made its official début in 1424 in a prohibi- 
tory act of the Parliament of James I.; along with golf it is forbidden 
under James II. in 1457, under James III. in 1471, and under James IV. 


1R. J. Phillips, The Story of Scottish Rugby, pp. 1-2, 102. For the beginnings of | 


organized football in England, see R. G. Graham, The Early History of the Football As- 
sociation, Badminton Magazine, VII. 75-87. 

2 For the medieval period, see F. P. Magoun, Football in Medieval England and in 
Middle-English Literature, dm. Hist, Rev., XXXV. 33-45. To this material may now be 
added an interesting reference to an injunction against football in Halifax, Yorkshire, 
Apr. 20, 1450, noted by H. Ling Roth, The Yorkshire Coiners, 1767-1783, and Notes 
on Old and Prehistoric Halifax, p. 141. 
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in 1491, although in 1497 the Lord High Treasurer’s account shows a 
2s. item for footballs for the king! ° l 

In the second canto of his ‘King Hart, written between 1501 and 
1512, Gavin Douglas gives us a striking picture of old age. Toward 
the end, King Hart bequeaths parts of his rapidly aging body to vari- 
ous appropriate allegorical figures. To Delivernes or Bodily Activity 
goes a shin and an arm broken at ball, generally understood by the edi- 
tors as‘ referring specifically to football: . 


Deliuernes hes oft tymes done me gude, 

Quhen I wes goung, and stede in tendir age; 

He gart me ryn full rakles, be the Rude, 

At ball and boull; thairfoir greit weill that page: 

This brokin schyn, that swellis and will nocht swage, 
Se beir to him; he brak it at the ball: 

And say to him that it sal be his wage; 

This breissit arme ge beir to him at all.4 


In Sir David Lindsay’s Ane Satyre of the Thrie Estaits, written ap- 


parently between 1535 and 1540, an addiction to football is one of the 
minor failings of his Parson: 


‘' Thocht I preich not, I can play at the caiche; 
I wait thair is nocht ane amang yow all, 
Mair ferlie can play at the fut-ball5 ` 


Lindsay’s Parson, it will be noticed, is the first of a considerable line 
of football-playing clergy whose names will appear hereafter. If foot- 
ball is a vice of the Parson, it is equally one of the virtues of Lindsay’s 
romance hero, Squire. William Meldrum: i 


4 He wan the pryse above tham all, 
Baith at the buttis and the futeball.6 


Here football and archery are pu reconciled and no longer in open 
conflict. 

In a few decades the game was thriving to such an extent in the 
Burgh of Peebles that on December 20, 1570, it had become necessary 
to limit its practice: 


3 For quotations and specific references, see Magoun, art. cit, pp. 44-45. On the 
conflict between football and golf on-the one hand and archery on the other, see further, 
J. B. Paul, History of the Royal Companies of Archers, p. 9. 

4John Small, ed., The Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas, Y. 118-119; see also note 
ad loc, p. 153. 

5F. Hall, ed. [Early English Text Society, 1869], p. 505, vv. 3411—3413; on the 
date of the poem, see T. F. Henderson, Scottish Vernacular Literature, p. 219, and p. 229 
for the present extract, also given in R. S, Fittis, Sports and Pastimes of Scotland, p. 144. 

6 The Historie of Squyer Meldrum, vy. 1047-1048, David Laing, ed., Poetical Works 
of Sir David Lyndesay, 1. 193. 
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The baillies counsale and cummunite ordanis that thair be na playing at 
the fute ball on the Hie Gait in tymes cuming, vnder the pane of ilk persone 
fyndand playand viij s. and cutting of the ball.’ 

Slightly later, Glasgow occupies the center of the stage; football is now 
not only allowed, but is receiving positive encouragement with the pur- 
veying of the balls to the burgh put in the hands of the local cordiners 
or sutors. The fullest account of this is given in a record of January 


31, 1589/90: 


In presens of the baillies and counsall, Johnne Neill, cordiner, is maid 

burges and frieman, ... . quhais fienes ar remittit to him for furneissing 
yeirli during his lyftyme vpoune Fastreinis-ewin of sex guid and sufficient 
jut ballis, or ellis tuentie schillingis as the price thairof, conforme to ane sup- 
plicatioun gevin in be the said Johnne befoir the saidis baillies and counsall 
for that effect. 
The general situation described so fully here seems, however, to have 
prevailed for some years earlier at least; for in the borough accounts 
beginning February 23, 1573/4, we read, “Gevin to Johne Andro for 
futt ballis ... xii s’; and on Fastern’s-e’en (Shrove Tuesday) of the 
next year: “Item. To John Andro for sax futballis ... xii s? °? John 
Andro, cordiner, furnished footballs yearly at 2s. a ball until February 
20, 1578/9; *° later, as we have seen above, John Niel assumed the same 
duty under highly favorable conditions and at 3s. 4d. per ball. Nearly 
twenty years later a John Niel, presumably son of the John Niel men- 
tioned above, was maintaining the shoemakers’ association with the 
game. The Glasgow treasurer’s account for February 28, 1609, fur- 
nishes the particulars: “Gifin ... to John Neill, cordiner, younger, for 
fute ballis to the toun, at Fasternis Evin, conforme to the ald use... 
26s. 8d.” "* If this sum is for the delivery of six footballs (as was in- 
variably the case above), the price must have risen to approximately 
4s. 5d. apiece. 

From the 70’s and 80’s of the sixteenth century come two stanzas 
which describe vividly the dangers of football. The first cited is by 

T Charters and Documents relating to the Burgh of Peebles, A. D. 1165-1710, p. 324. 

8 Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Glasgow, A. D. 1573-1642, p. 149. 

® On the interesting and special question of Shrove Tuesday (Fastern’s-e’en) football, 
see Magoun, Shrove Tuesday Football, Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, XIII 11 ff. . 

10 For these payments, see Extracts, cit. supra, pp. 451, 456, 459, 462, 465, 469. 

11 Memorabilia of the City of Glasgow, selected from the Minute-Books of the Burgh, 
p. 56. It is surprising that William Campbell, in his History of the Incorporation of Cor- 


diners in Glasgow, makes no mention of the curious and interesting relations between the 
shoemakers and football players. 
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Sir Richard Maitland, who, in his Solace in Age, thanks God that he 
is too old for this sport: 


Quhen goung men cummis fra the grein 
Playand at the futball had bein 

With brokin spauld 
I thank my god I want my ein 

I am so auld 7? 


The second poem, anonymous, on the Bewteis of the Futeball, is like 
the first: 


Brissit, brawnis and broken banis 
Stryf discorde and waistie wanis 
Cruikit in eild syn halt witAall 

Thir are the bewteis of the fuse ball 13 


In the tradition of Lindsay’s Parson is Archbishop James Law, who, 
while minister of Kirkliston, was censured in 1585 by the synod of 
Lothian for playing football on the Lord’s Day.** Not far from this 
time (c. 1595) occurred an early instance of the tradition that a football 
match might be the forerunner of Border depredations. The matter 
was discussed by Sir Robert Carey, warden of the English March, as 
follows: 


It was not long after that my brother and I had intelligence that there 
was a great match made at foote-ball, and the chiefe ryders were to be there. ` 
The place they were to meet at was Shelsy [Kelso], and that day we heard 
it, was the day of the meeting. Wee presently called a counsaile, and after 

much dispute it was concluded that the likeliest place he (?) was to come 
` to, was to kill the scoutes.1® 


A similer story is told of Sir John Carmichael of Canit. On the 
way to hold a warden’s court for the punishment of offenses committed 
on the borders he was attacked on June 16, 1600, by a body of Arm- 


12 Sir W. A. Craigie, ed., The Maitland Quarto Manuscript [Scottish Text Society, 
new sers 9, 1920], p. 56, vv. 46-50. i 

13 Id., The Maitland Folio Manuscript [S. T. S., new ser., 7, 1919], I. 242, item 77. 
I am grateful to Mr. George Watson for these references, 

14 Hew Scott, Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae (revised ed., Edinburgh, 1915), 1. 212. 
Rather quaintly, J. A. Fairley, in Lauriston Castle: the Estate and its Owners, p. 60, 
doubts the general probability of this scandal! 

15 Memoirs of the Life of Robert Carey, Earl of Monmouth, written by himself (Lon- 
don, 1759), p. 92; for ‘Scottes’ of this first edition I have substituted what appears to be 
the correct reading “scoutes” of the second edition, published in London in the same 
year (p. 127). As is explained in an Edinburgh edition of 1808 (p. 76, note), allusion 
is made to Border sentinels, called scouts, whose duty it was to stop marauders from 
passing the fords of the Tweed en route for England. This episode caught the fancy of 
Scott, who refers to it in appendix Il. pp. exlix-cl of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border 
(Edinburgh, 1830). ' 
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strongs and shot dead. The circumstances were that the said Arm- 
strongs were returning from a football match,’® and in the subsequent 
trial Thomas Armstrong was condemned to have his right hand cut 
off, to be hanged, and his body suspended in chains for 


haifing, be the instigatioun of vtheris quhais names he knew, consultit, 
dewysit and interprysit the crewall, tressonabill and schamefull Slauchter of 
vmq!® Sir Johne Carmichell of that Ilk, than Warden of the West Marcheis, 
vpoun ane Soneday ... att ane meitting at the fute-ball, quhair divers bord- 
eraris and freindis wes conuenit to that effect.... 


The remarkably complete Kirk Session Minutes of Elgin, kept in 
minute detail from 1584 on, furnish us with considerable material illus- 
trating the firm hold which the game had in those parts from Decem- 
ber 14, 1598, down at least as late as March 20, 1653. . The most interest- 
ing single entry is that of December 18, 1618, when “It is ordenit that 
the superstitious obseruation of auld reitis and ceremonies expresly for- 
bidden during the tyme callit Yooll that they be altogidder awodit 
[avoided] and eschewit” with specific mention of “gwysing, dansing, 
singing carallis, play at the fut ball, throch the toun, nor about the 
Chanonrie kirk and kirkyeard”. 1 

On June 18, 1601, the privy council had under consideration the 
subject of a quarrel which had arisen at a football match at Lochtoun 
in the Merse. The dispute had been attended with violence, and repre- 
sentation was made by Alexander, Master of Elphingstoun, that Wil- 
liam Cockburn of that ilk with John and David his brothers on the 
one side, and James Davidson of Burnerig and James Davidson of 
Nodday on the other, while “playand at the fute-ball . . . fell in con- 
tentioun and contraversie, ilk ane with utheris, and schot and dilaschit 
pistolettis and hacquebuttis”. 1 

If James IV. did play football, James VI. did not, and seized the 
opportunity of decrying it as a pastime unworthy of a royal prince. In 
the Basilikon Doron, or His Majesties Instructions to his Dearest Sonne, 
Henry the Prince, privately printed in 1599 and published in Edin- 
burgh in 1603, the king debars from commendable exercises of the body 
“all rough and violent exercises, as the foot-ball; meeter for laming then 
making able the users thereof”. In contrast to football he recom- 


16 Dictionary of National Biography under the name John Carmichael. Reported by 
Robert Pitcairn, Ancient Criminal Trials in Scotland, Vl. 364; also, G. V. Irving, The 
Upper Ward of Lanarkshire described and delineated, IL. 16-17. 

17 William Cramond, ed., The Records of Elgin [New Spalding Club, publ. 35, Aber- 
deen, 1908], Il. passim, and p. 158; cf. Index of Subjects, under “Games”. 

18 David Masson, ed., Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, VI. 262. 

19 Edinburgh (1603), p. 120. 
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mends “running, leaping, wrastling, fencing, dauncing, and playing at 
the caitche or tennise, archery, palle: maillé”. But whatever James 
thought of football as a princely sport, he was presumably entertained 
in witnessing a rural match put on later for his benefit by one Mr. Fer- 
raby while staying with Sir Edward Baynton at Bromham, Wilts.” 

Profanation of the Sabbath as well as breach of the peace soon be- 
comes an element associated with football matches ; as of June 19, 1607, 
the youth of Aberdeen is charged with conducting itself “prophanelie 
on the Sabboathes in drinking, playing at futte-ball, danceing, and pass- 
ing fra paroche to paroche”2* On July 15, 1610, football again led to 
a breach of the peace with a complaint lodged on December 7, 1611, by 
Sir Thomas Hammiltoun of Byris for His Majesty's interest, by Sir 
James Douglas of Drumlangrig, and William Douglas, apparent heir, 
that William Kirkpatrick the younger, of Kirkmichael, Perthshire, and 
several others, “all armed with certain weapons and with hagbuts and 
pistolets, under the ‘pretext of the playing of a wood fute ball’, came to 
the ball green of the lands of Campbell, not far distant from the gate 
of the place of Drumlangrig, and in a ‘bragging manner’ made ‘provo- 
catioun’ to the complainers”.*” 

James I. of England’s Declaration of Sports® relative to recreations 
permissible after divine service on Sunday—often loosely called the 
‘Book of Sports’—was first uttered for Lancashire in 1617," and on 
May 24, 1618, for the kingdom at large’ The Declaration was reissued 
by Charles-on October 18, 1633,” and publicly burned in London in 
1643. Football is not specifically mentioned as allowed or prohibited, 
but since the edict includes the saving clause “But withal we do here 
account still as prohibited all unlawful games” and since legislation 
against football had existed in the past (as in the case of bowling which 
is specifically mentioned), it may be concluded that football was not 
among the games countenanced on Sunday. That- James disapproved 
of the game personally we have already seen. 

20 Sir John Aubrey, The Natural History of Wiltshire [written 1656-1691] (John 
Britton, ed., London, 1847), p. 109. 

21 Presbyterie Buik of Aberdein (MS.), quoted by Sir J. G, Dalyell in The Darker 
Superstitions of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1834), p. 93. 

22 Register of the Privy Council, cit. st?pra, YX. 301; for Kirkmichael parish e. 1795. 

23 The full title is The King’s Majesty’s Declaration to his Subjects concerning Lawful 
Sports to be used; see S. R. Gardiner, Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion, p. 31, note; L. A. Govett, The King’s Book of Sports: a History of the Declarations 
of King James I. and King Charles. 1. as to the Use of Lawful Sports on Sundays. 

24), Tait, The Declaration of Sports for Lancashire, 1617, Eng. Hist. Rev., XXX. 


sór ff.. : ; 
25 Gardiner, op. cit., publishes this particular version. 
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In the Abernethy parish records of March 29, 1620, it is reported that 
“comperit Johnne Dron and —— Dron in the parochin of Exmagird 
[Church of St. Adrian], accusit they on the Lord’s Day play at the 
football”, and promise never to do it again?® In the Court Book of 
Banff under October 6, 1629, we read of two footballs having been paid 
yearly in settlement of rent; a little over fifty years later (May 1, 1682), 
in the same town, players of football in the streets were fined 40s." 
Whereas football meetings on the Sabbath or games which led in one 
way or another to rioting were obviously frowned upon, we have al- 
ready seen in the Burgh Records of Glasgow that under certain circum- 
stances the game was viewed favorably and even encouraged. In his 
panegyric (1633) on Charles I, William Lithgow praises football as a 
manly sport and healthful exercise: 


For Manly exercise, is shreudly gone, 

Foot-ball and Wrestling, throwing of the Stone: 
Jumping and breathing, practises of strength, 

Which taught them to endure, hard things-at length.”® 


On December 5, 1638, at the Glasgow Assembly for the deposition of 
the bishops, Robert Hamilton of Glasford “was found to be according 
to the English fashion, a profaner of the Sabbath, provoking and coun- 
tenancing his parishioners at dancing and playing at the foot-ball on 
that day”. Sabbath footballing continues with a record of the Pres- 
bytery of Garioch from the year 1648 when “diverse of the parishioners 
of Raine and Culsalmond” are guilty of “scandalous behaviour in con- 
vening themselves upon the Lord’s day to a public footballing”? 
Finally, on September 17, 1656, an act of Parliament was passed for the 
better observation of the Lord’s Day, according to which boisterous 
games were prohibited.+ 

During the eighteenth century, football panded itself as a popu- 
lar rural sport, and it is from this time that a few relatively complete 
and often picturesqúe accounts have come down to us. Among the 
various anecdotes told of the Reverend Michael Potter, ordained to the 

26D, Butler, The Ancient Church and Parish of Abernethy, pp. 357-358. 

27 William Cramond, The Annals of Banff (New Spalding Club, publ. 8, Aberdeen, 
1891), I. 63, 161. 3 

28 Scotland's Welcome to Her Native Sonne, . . . King Charles (Edinburgh, John 
Wreittoun [1633]), sig. D iY; reprinted by J. M., ed., The Poetical Remains of William 
Lithgow ... now first collected (Edinburgh, 1863). 

29 Robert Baillie, Letters and Journals (Edinburgh, 1775), I. 126. 

80 John Davidson, Inverurie and the Earldom of the Garioch, p, 302. 


31 Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland and the Government during the Common- 
wealth (1873), vol. VI., pt. 2, pp. 865b, 867a. 
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parish of the village or ‘kingdom’ of Kippen in 1700, the following is 
especially to the point: 

It had been the practice with some of the parishioners for years to play 
football on Sunday afternoons. . . . Mr. Potter disapproved of this, and he 
therefore one Sunday afternoon embraced the opportunity of going down 
when the people were engaged in the sport, and begged to be permitted to 
take part in the game. The players were somewhat astonished, but made 
no reply, neither complied nor refused. Mr. Potter said it was proper that 
all their employments should begin with prayer, and he thereupon pulled 
off his hat and began to pray. By the time he had concluded, the most of 
the players had skulked away, and the practice was in future discontinued 2 

In 1704 the town council of Jedburgh (Roxburghshire) “consider- 
ing that the continuance of the annual game of football at Fastern’s 
E’en tended to the great prejudice of the old inhabitants” and that 
“sometimes both old and young near lost their lives thereby” unani- 
mously “discharge the game now and all time coming, as also the ring- 
ing of the watch-bell at that time. . .”. The trades also lent their aid 
to suppress the game, for on February 6, 1706, all the “breithrene” of the 
Fleshers’ Corporation found “guiltie at the rastling at the football” are 
fined. Ultimately, at an unknown date, hand ball was substituted as 
less dangerous. Jedburgh handball was played much in the style of 
football, with water-play, and so forth. 

In 1708 football and golf are mentioned as sports to which the com- 
mon people of Scotland were much addicted.** To the Reverend John 
Skinner, born on October 3, 1721, seems to belong the honor of first 
writing a football poem.* This lively piece, The Monymusk Christ- 
mas Ba’ing,** written in dialect, was composed in the author’s seven- 
teenth year, and is in a sense a predecessor of the football poems of 
Scott and Hogg. The observations of Skinner’s anonymous editor may 
be quoted in part since they are based on the one hand on the contents 
of the poem itself, on the other, on local tradition: 


It may be proper, at the same time, to state, that at that period, and from 
time immemorial, it had been the practice in most of the country parishes in 


32 William Chrystal, The Kingdom of Kippen, its History and Traditions, pp. 121, 
123. 

33 George Watson, Annual Border Ball-Games, Hawick Archaeological Society, Trans- 
actions, session 1922, pp. 5-7. On the substitution of handball for football in certain 
Roxburghshire communities, see George Tancred, Rulewater and its People, pp. 351-355. 

84 John Chamberlayne, Magnae Britanniae Notitia: or, the Present State of Great 
Britain (2and ed. for England, rst for Scotland, London, 1708), p. 524. 

85 Amusements of Leisure Hours: or Poetical Pieces chiefly in the Scottish Dialect 
(Edinburgh, 1809), p. 14. Some of the material which appears in the anonymous bio- 
graphical essay is utilized by C. Rogers, Social Life in Scotland, Il. 303-304, 352. 

86 Ibid., pp. 41 ff.; cf. pp. 13 ff 
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Aberdeenshire, for parties of young men to assemble, about the Christmas 
season, to try their strength and agility at the athletic exercise of foot-ball. 
The contest generally took place in the kirk-yard of the parish. It was while 
our Author resided at Monymusk, and in consequence of having witnessed 
one of these scenes, that the humorous and descriptive poem alluded to 
made its appearance. It seems to have been designed as a humble imitation 
of the old poem, ascribed to James the First of Scotland, called “Christ-Rirk 
o’ the green” 3" of which our Author was so fond, that, before he was twelve 
years of age, he had it all by heart, and afterwards gave an elegant trans- 
lation of it into Latin verse, which has been much admired by some of the 
ablest judges of such compositions.®8 


A typical stanza is the eighth: 


The hurry-burry now began, 

Was right weel, worth the seeing, 
W? routs and raps frae man to man, | 
Some getting, and some gieing; 
And a’ the tricks of fit and hand, 

That ever was in being; 
Sometimes the ba’ a yirdlins ran, 
- Sometimes in air was fleeing, 


Fw’ heigh that day. 


One of the most circumstantial accounts of tumults arising out 
of football play—here Fastern’s-e’en football—occurs in a complaint 
lodged in 1724 by John Gray, bailie of the burgh and barony of Duns, 
against William Home, shoemaker and others. It should be quoted 
in extenso: i 


Mr. John Gray having laid down proper expedients to prevent riots and 
tumults within the burgh of barronie of Dunse, and particularly on the 
anniversary of Fasting’s Even, when all the idel people in that burgh were 
usually conveened by touck of drum to play at the football, which did al- 
ways eùd and determine in the effusion of blood among the inhabitants, and 

- did in following out that just purpose order the drummer to bring the drum 
of that town to his house on the 18th of February last, being Fasting’s Even, 
and yet notwithstanding of the said precaution, the persons above com- 
plained upon and manie others did gather-themselves together upon pre- 
tence of playing at the-football on the said day above mentioned, and came 
up to the said Mr. John Gray, complainer, his house and insolently de- | 
manded of him that he should deliver up the drum to them, threatening and 
swearing revenge and mischief against him in case of his non-compliance; 
and the said Mr. John Gray having in the maintenance. of his authoritie not 
only refused to deliver up the drum, but likeways commanded the said per- 

© sons to retire to their respective homes in a peaceable manner, they still per- 
sisted in théir outrage, and went away together im a body to a place called 
the Cloack miln, where they played at the football. And when the game 


37 On the authorship of Christis Kirk œ the Green, see Henderson, Scottish Vernacu- 
lar Literature (3d ed., 1910), pp. 106 ff., for conflicting views. f 
38 Op. cit., p. 14. : 
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was over, they did return to the Tolbooth stair, and that the winners were 
then to shew the ball and proclaim the victory, certain particular persons, 
loosers in the game, opposed them therein and would not suffer the won- 
ners to gett up to the Tolbooth stair to shew the ball unless they brought 
the drum alongst with them. Whereupon they fell a fighting and beating 
and blooding of one another, but att length went into one common concert 
to goe in a body and seize by force the drum in the said Mr. John Gray, his . 
house.89 


Rioting ensued on that day and the next, and a jury trial was finally 
demanded. 

In the Border town of Hawick (Roxburghshire) a species of hand- 
ball was at least until very recently, if not still currently, the Fasterns- 
e’en game,” but that this has not always been the case and that football 
between the residents of the east and west parts of the town was still 
played about 1760 appears from the following account published in 1825: 


About fifty six years ago, a foot-ball was played annually on Fastern’s- 
eve within the town, the inhabitants who lived on the Wes: Side of the 
water of Slitrig being matched against those who resided on the East Side 
of it. This amusement had a bad tendency in keeping up, and promoting, 
a species of war or fighting that had been carried on, time out of mind, be- 
tween the people (principally boys) of the East and West divisions of the 
town. This feud, in which the boys below sixteen years of age were the 
chief combatants, was fostered by their seniors; and even parents and mas- 
ters have been known to encourage their apprentices and child-en to join in 
the scene of contention. 


In connection with this, Watson prints a traditional rhyme in which 
one side taunts the other: 


Wassla waiter wuns the day; 
Eassla waiter canna play, 
For eatin’ sodden dumplin’s. 


Reporting for the [Old] Statistical Account of Scotland on the parish 
of Kirkmichael—a parish, it will be recalled, which figured in our an- 
nals in 1611—the Reverend Allan Steward wrote sometime prior to 1795 
that “Foot ball is a common amusement with the schoolboys, who also 
preserve the custom of cock-fighting on Shrove Tuesday’? From 
about the same time there comes from Inveresk, Mid-Lothian, a curious 
and highly entertaining account of Fastern’s-e’en football as played by 
the local fishwives. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, of the parish, reports: 

39 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report of MSS. in Various Collections, V. 
43-44. 

40 George Watson, Annual Border Ball-Games, p. 7. 


41 Robert Wilson, 4 Sketch of the History of Hawick (Hawick, 18251, pp. 161-162. 
42 Sir John Sinclair, Statistical Account of Scotland XV. (Edinburgh, 1795) 521. 
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From the kind of life these women lead, it may naturally be concluded, 
that their manners are peculiar, as they certainly are... . As they do the 
work of men, their manners are masculine .... On holidays they frequently 
play at golf; and on Shrove Tuesday there is a standing match at foot-ball, 
between the married and unmarried women, in which the former are always 
victors,*8 


The fullest and most famous account of a Scottish Shrovetide ball- 
game is a late eighteenth century report from Scone by the Reverend 
Robert Thomas. This game, while not strictly speaking football, since 
the ball might not be kicked, is nevertheless closely related to the 
Shrovetide football games already cited and may properly be included 
here: 


Every year on Shrove-Tuesday, the batchelors and married men drew 
themselves up at the cross of Scone on opposite sides. A ball was then 
thrown up, and they played from 2 o’clock till sun set. The game was this. 
He who, at any time got the ball into his hands, run with it till overtaken 
by one of the opposite party, and then, if he could shake himself loose from 
those on the opposite side, who seized him, he run on: if not, he threw the 
ball from him, unless it was wrested from him by the other party; but no 
person was allowed to kick it** The object of the married men was to 
hang it, i. e. to put it three times into a small hole in the moor, the dool or 
limit on the one hand; that of the batchelors was to drown it, i. e. to dip 
it three times into a deep place in the river, the limit on the other. The 
party who could effect either of these objects, won the game. But, if neither 
party won, the ball was cut into two equal parts at sun-set. In the course 
of the play one might always see some scene of violence between the parties; 
but, as the proverb of this part of the country expresses it, all was fair at the 
ball of Scone. . 

This custom is supposed to have had its origin in the days of chivalry. 
An Italian, it is said, came into this part of the country, challenging all the 
parishes, under a certain penalty in case of declining his challenge. All the 
parishes declined the challenge excepting Scone, which beat the foreigner; 
and in commemoration of this gallant action the game was instituted. 

Whilst the custom continued, every man in the parish, the gentry not 
excepted, was obliged to turn out and support the side to which he belonged; 
and the person who neglected to do his part on that occasion was fined; but 
the custom being attended with certain inconveniences, was abolished a few 
years ago, 


The popularity of football at this time as in the past did not escape 


43 Statistical Account of Scotland, XVI. 18-19. For violent contests between women 
in 1661, carried out under highly peculiar conditions, see Robert Chambers, Domestic 
Annals of Scotland, Wl. 273. 

44 The italics are the author's. 

45 Statistical Account of Scotland, XVIII. 88-89. C. Rogers, Social Life in Scotland, 
Il. 304, is misleading in referring to this as football. In his Early Races of Scotland, 
I. 125, Forbes Leslie discusses the Scone game in particular and more briefly, Fastern’s- 
e’en games in general, regarding these as Christianized heathen Celtic festivals. 
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the notice of Scott, who describes it as still being in his day a “favorite - 
Border sport”. In the Lay (completed in 1805) football is one of sports 
played during a Border truce: 

Some drove the jolly bowl about; 

With dice and draughts some chased the day; 

And some, with many a merry shout, 


In riot, revelry, and rout, 
Pursued the foot-ball play. 


(V, vi, 19-23.) 

Perhaps the most famous of all matches was that of Carterhaugh, played 
on December 4, 1815, near the confluence of the Ettrick and the Yatrow. 
Some two thousand spectators were reported present, including many 
of the titled and landed gentry. The opponents were from the Vale of 
Yarrow with representatives of the “Soutors” of Selkirk, and a well 
contested game ended in a victory for the latter. The ancient banner 
of Buccleuch was displayed while the then duke started proceedings by 
throwing up the ball between the two parties." “That this singular re- 
vival of an ancient military custom might not want poetical celebrity, 
verses, composed specially for the occasion by Scott and Hogg, were 
distributed among the spectators. Scott’s lines are entitled “The Ban- 
ner of the House of Buccleuch’, and have as a chorus:— 


‘Then up with the banner, let Forest winds fan her, 
She has blazed over Ettrick eight ages and more; 

In sport we'll attend her, in battle defend her, 

With our hearts and our hands, like our fathers before.’ 


‘The Ettrick Garland, to the Ancient Banner of the House of Buc- 
cleuch’, by the Shepherd, thus opens:— 


‘And hast thou here like hermit grey, 
Thy mystic charms unrolled, 
O’er peaceful revellers to play, 
Thou emblem of the days of old? 
All hail! memorial of the brave, 
The liegeman’s pride, the Border’s awe! 
May thy grey pennon never wave 
On sterner field than Carterhaugh!’ ” 48 


Scott’s poem in particular breathes a great spirit of enthusiasm both for 


46 Sir Walter Scott, Poetical Works (Edinburgh, 1830), vol. I, Intro., p. bexxix. 
47 See G. Watson, Roxburghshire Annual Ball-Games, Border Almanac, 1910 (en- 
larged issue, Kelso, 1910), p. 90; also J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott, TI. 


44-47. 


48 From the fine account by James Russell, Reminiscences of Yarrow, pp. 279-280. 
See also for a different, perhaps a later revised text, of Hogg’s poem, D. O. Hill, ed., 
Poetical Works of the Ettrick Shepherd, IV. 345-346. 
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football and the house of Buccleuch, and it is, consequently, not surpris- 
ing that Lockhart could write thus of his father-in-law: “The author 
of ‘the Lay’ would rather have seen his heir carry the Banner of Bellen- 
den gallantly at a football match on Carterhaugh, than he would have 
heard that the boy had attained the highest honours of the first uni- 
versity of Europe.” ** In the sentiments thus ascribed to him, Scott is 
a forerunner of countless parents whose sons are to-day at the public 
schools and universities.5° 

49 Memoirs, cit. supra, V, 435. 

50 For a few references to late survivals of popular football in Scotland, see A. Alison, 
Principles of the Criminal Law of Scotland, 1. 511, and William Roughead, Glengarry’s 
Way and other Studies, pp. 190, 191; William and Robert Chambers, eds, Chamber's 
Injormation for the People, Il. 544; New Statistical Account of Scotland, X. 268-269; 
Robert Chambers, Book of Days, I, 214; P. H. Ditchfield, Old English Customs extant 
at the Present Time, pp. 65-66; and G. Watson, Border Magazine, XXV. 27-28. 
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Harvard University. 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE LONDON COMPANY FOR 
VIRGINIA 


Tue study of Virginia as the “First Republic in America” rather 
than as the earliest of English experiments in colonization, and the de- 
pendence upon partisan and often inaccurate records by scholars who 
searched for the “Genesis of the United States” in the light of their 
enthusiasm’ for a fully developed American democracy, have been 
largely responsible for the belief that the well-known factions in the 
Virginia Company represented the embryonic parties of England’s 
Civil War. Consequently, the events which led tō the interference of 
the government and the subsequent dissolution of the company in 
1624—one of the most complex problems in colonial history—have 
been rather simply explained as a struggle “between the Patriot party, 
which determined to plant a popular course of government in the 
New World, and the Court party, which opposed that purpose”+ 

The “Patriot” party was found in the supporters of Sir Edwin 
Sandys, among whom the Earl of Southampton and the two Ferrar 
brothers were the most prominent. The establishment of the Virginia 
assembly in 1619 has been taken as evidence of their determination to 
carry through an experiment in democracy, and it has been assumed 
that James objected to the form of government in Virginia. His 
opposition to the Sandys party has also been explained by his supposed 
declaration that the company. was “a seminary for a seditious Parlia- 
ment”, a quotation which despite its frequent appearance in American 
histories is supported by records of the most doubtful historical value.” 
The king, however, was not without friends among the adventurers, 
for Sir Thomas Smith, the Earl of Warwick, Sir Nathaniel Rich, and 
Alderman Johnson were the leaders of a group which by its opposition 
to Sandys has become famous as the “Court” party. A temporary re- 
versal following the Indian massacre of 1622 was thought to have given 

1 Alexander Brown, English Politics in Early Virginia History, p. 5. 

2 Arthur Woodnoth, 4 Short Collection of the Most Remarkable Passages from the 
Originall to the Dissolution of the Virginia Company (London, 1651), p. 4. Wood- 
noth, a relative of the Ferrars, wrote about 1644, entirely from memory. John Ferrar, 
writing a few years later, attributed the statement to the Spanish ambassador, Count 
Gondomar, who was believed to have used every influence to procure the overthrow of 
the company. The story came to Ferrar in a very roundabout fashion, He had it from 


Southampton, who had been told by two lords at court that they had overheard Gon- 
domar. Peter Peckard, Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, pp. 115-116. 
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James opportunity for a conspiracy with Smith and Warwick to defeat 
Sandy’s “patriotic” plans through the dissolution of the company. The 
súccess of this effort made Sandys one of America’s earliest heroes, and 
his tomb in Kent was marked by Virginia’s most enthusiastic historian 
as a shrine to’American democracy’ 

This is in many ways a plausible explanation, and it was long 
accepted by the historians of both countries. For some time, however, 
it has been discredited by scholars better acquainted with men and 
events in Stuart England, notably Professors W. R. Scott and A. P. 
Newton They have seen that political differences cut’ across both 
factions, and a fuller appreciation of the commercial character of the 
organization has led to the suggestion that the troubles which divided 
the company were fundamentally economic. The story has not yet 
been rewritten on the basis of adequate research, nor can an exhaustive 
study be presented in a paper of this length. A brief examination, 
however, of the investigation instituted in 1623 by order of the privy 
council is sufficient to establish the truth of an economic rather than 
a political interpretation. 

The explanation of this action by the lords of the council is to be 
found in the economic decay of both company and colony attendant 
upon violent disputes among the adventurers which had their origins 
in the failures of the business during Smith’s governorship. The dis- 
appointments of his administration were responsible for an attempt 
by Sandys to make a special audit of Smith’s accounts. Quarrels 
between the officers and, auditors extending through 1617 and 1618 
spread into the company, and the final result was an effort by Sandys 
to displace the governor. In alliance with the Earl of Warwick and 
by arguing that a change in administration might bring a change in 
fortune he was successful in 1619.° 

The new governor then undertook to lead the company in a very 
ambitious program calling for the restoration of the company’s land 
which had decayed with the development of private estates, for the 
production of many new commodities in order that the colony might 
not be so dependent upon tobacco, and most important of all for a 
rapid increase in population. The success of such a program required 

3 Brown, pp. 253-254. 

4W.R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and Irish Joint- 


Stock Companies to 1720, Il. 266-289; A. P. Newton, Colonising Activities of the 
English Puritans, pp. 20-25. R 

57, H. Lefroy, ed., The Historye of the Bermudaes [Hakluyt Society], pp. 128-131; 
Alexander Brown, First Republic in America, p. 279; Woodnoth, pp. 5-6; Susan M. 
Kingsbury, ed., Records of the Virginia Company of London, I. 212. 

8 Records of the Virginia Company, I. 266-267, 350-351. 
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the support of a united and vigorous company. Instead, the governor 
had only the help of a faction in an organization torn by feud and 
strife, and weakened by years of disappointment. Extended and badly 
managed disputes regarding Smith’s accounts widened the breach be- 
tween the old and new officers. A bitter controversy with Warwick 
over piracy alienated other powerful men. The most substantial 
groups in the company were thus in opposition to Sandys, and he was 
forced to rely upon a party composed chiefly of minor adventurers. 
By manipulation of the voting he was able to maintain his control, 
but even in doing so his difficulties were multiplied, for the grievances 
nursed by his powerful opponents assumed greater weight when it 
was felt that the opportunity to inflict these injuries came by unfair 
means. Not only did they practically withdraw from the business 
except as their own interests were involved, but their resentment was 
such that some of their actions gave Sandys a very real sense of per- 
sonal injury. Thus a restoration of unity within the company became 
practically impossible. 

Under these circumstances Sandys was forced to rely upon means of 
support which supplied neither a regular nor an adequate income. 
Lotteries were the source of income for almost half his annual budgets 
before 1621." Their suspension in that year upon complaint of Par- 
liament left little more than the efforts of individual adventurers 
who hoped to realize a profit by supplying the colonists with certain 
necessities. Repeated failure in these enterprises made it increasingly 
difficult to supply the needs of the colony. In 1621 the cofmpany wrote 
that the last year’s ‘magazine’ had returned with a loss of the principal 
itself. The ‘magazine’ of that year had been provided with great 
difficulty, and with it went the warning that “if this succeed like the 
former, it is vain ever to hope for like supplies from hence”. When 
in 1622 news of the massacre reached the company it was forced to 
reply: “The fear of your want of corn doth much perplex us, seeing 
so little possibility to supply you; the public stock being utterly ... 
exhausted, and last year’s Adventures made by Private men not re- 
turned ... we have no hope of raising any valuable Magazine.” $ 

These financial embarrassments were made more serious by the fact 
that Sardys in his enthusiasm had overdone his policy of colonization, 
and sent hundreds of colonists without proper provision for their 
shelter, health, or food. His whole program was founded on the 
supposition that the colony would be self-supporting, and he seemed 


T Ibid., I. 351-352; 396-397, 411-412, 492~493. 
8 Manuscript Records of the Virginia Company, vol. III., pt. 2, pp. 19-20, 23a-25. 
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incapable of realizing by his early failures the error in this belief. 
Governor Yeardley wrote in 1620: “I pray think it not strange I should 
write thus to send victuals with your people for you may be pleased 
well to conceive that if such numbers of people come upon me un- 
expected, and that at an unhealthfull season and too late to set Corn 
I cannot then be able to feed them out of others’ labors, what I can 
and am able to do if you will have patience I will from time to time 
inform you ... but both you and I must give leave to time.”*® There 
were many other letters in the same tenor as that of Captain Nuce, 
who wrote in 1621: “How so many people sent hither in late years 
have been lost, I cannot conceive unless it be through water and want, 
partly of good food, but chiefly of good lodging . . . your provisions 
fall exceeding short, which is not my Complaint alone.”!® Yet in the 
summer following the massacre and after Governor Wyatt had warned 
the company that Virginia faced a winter of starvation unless food 
could be quickly secured, the company in the same letter in which it 
deplored its inability to help, spoke encouragingly of the fact that 
“there come now over in this ship, and are immediately to follow in 
some others many hundreds of people”:sent in the belief that “ in the 
multitude of people is the strength of a Kingdom” ™ 

Faced thus with ruin in the colony and bankruptcy at home the 
officers of the company turned in desperation to the hope of an income 
from tobacco. The chief problem had been for some time to make a 
satisfactory arrangement with the government for its importation into 
England. At the suggestion of the lord treasurer the Virginia and 
Bermuda companies undertook the sole importation of tobacco, and 
during the summer’ and fall of 1622 the terms of a contract for that 
purpose were negotiated. In these negotiations Sandys was at a dis- 
advantage because of the importance of the contract to the company, 
the government’s dislike of tobacco, and its desire for revenue from 
that source. The result was that Sandys agreed to terms which he 
heartily disliked and which the Warwick party absolutely refused to 
accept. The officers then blundered in trying to force through the com- 
panies with the contract a very high salary appropriation for those who 
were to manage the business. This brought such a storm of protest 
that all parties returned to the courts and proceeded to spend the 
winter in opening old wounds and inflicting new ones in a fight so 
bitter that the country was treated to conclusive proof that the Virginia 

9 Yeardley to Sandys, June 7, 1620, Ferrar Papers. - ` 


10 Nuce to Sandys, May 27, 1621, Ferrar Papers. 
11 Manuscript Records of the Virginia Company, vol. III., pt. 2, pp. 233-25. 
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Company was hopelessly divided. While the adventurers fought 
among themselves and neglected all other business, Virginia passed 
through its most disastrous winter. Just as the tobacco fight reached 
its height, news came from the colony of appalling sickness, famine, 
and death. Among the most painful letters bringing this news were 
those of Sandys's own brother, George, who asked that some person of 
“judgment and integrity” be sent to inquire into the state of Virginia 
where there was “extreme sickness and unheard of mortality”. Deaths 
had mounted to five hundred and there were scarcely as many left, so 
that the living could hardly bury the dead. 

It was under these circumstances that early in April, 1623, Alder- 
man Johnson presented his famous petition to the privy council pray- 
ing for the appointment of a commission to determine the true con- 
dition of the colony when Smith left the government “and what after 
the expence of so much money is the true estate and condition of those 
plantations at this present”. He desired also a consideration of “how 
the business of those plantations may be better managed so that all 
contentions and differences being reconciled, the authors thereof being 
punished, unity and peace resettled, and the form of governing and 
directing those affairs being better established, that work may prosper 
with a blessing from heaven”. 

` The leaders of the two factions were called before the privy council 
on April 17, and after many bitter exchanges it was decided to appoint 
a commission consisting of Sir William Jones and six others “to ex- 
amine the carriage of the whole business”. The commission as finally 
issued under date of May g authorized a thorough examination of 
witnesses and all records in order that there might be discovered any 
damage to the plantation from frauds or infringements of the charters, 
what monies had been raised, how levied, and-how they had been 
spent—all with the purpose of determining the true state of the colonies 
under both Smith and Sandys." 

Johnson’s petition and the instructions to the commissioners point 
clearly to the settlement of questions of an economic character. Even 
stronger proof of this may be found in the evidence brought by both 
parties before the commissioners, in behalf of their respective cases. 
The indictment of Sandys’s administration was prepared by Nathaniel 
Rich, and a full record of his attack has been preserved in the Man- 

“22 George Sandys to Samuel Wrote, March 28, 1623, Manchester Papers, 319. 
18 Records of the Virginia Company, II. 373~374 (spelling modernized); Manches- 


ter Papers, 328. 
IP, R. O., S. P., 15/43, 10; Official Papers Pitt Family, Add. MSS. 29975, f. 63. 
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chester Papers. In this collection are found many serious charges. 
Reckless and ill-advised expenditure had brought a considerable in- 
debtedness upon the company with no: means for its liquidation. 
Sandys’s “wild projects” for the development of new commodities 
-had resulted in heavy-losses. ‘Typical of his efforts in this field was 
the administration of the iron works, which, despite an expenditure 
of £5000, were declared to have exported nothing more than “a fire- 
shovel and tongs and a little bar of iron”. The slander and injury of 
the “old adventurers” and the unfair means by which Sandys main- 
tained his control had caused nearly all of the adventurers best ac- 
quainted with the plantations to “desert the business”. The resulting 
factions had crippled the company, which under its present organiza- 
tion and leadership was incapable of directing the important affairs 
of Virginia, as was evidenced by the “most desperate estate” to which 
the colony had been reduced. 

The Warwick party endeavored to prove that under Smith the con- 
dition of the colony had been hopeful, but that because of the errors 
and abuses of the preceding four years the plantations had come to 
the most miserable state of their history. , Rich centered his attack on 
Sandys's practice of sending large numbers of colonists without proper 
provision for their reception and care. They had been carried in 
crowded ships, often with inadequate supplies, so that many died on 
the way, and those who arrived brought sickness and death. Failure 
to supply adequate housing, and the inability or neglect to provide 
sufficient food’ and clothing had resulted in the death of hundreds of 
colonists from illness, famine, and exposure. The commissioners were 
urged to inquire “upon what good and warrantable grounds the Com- 
pany adventured to send such multitudes of people these four last 
years, whether the sending of so many people hath not undiscreetly 
wasted the whole public stock, and been a means to cast away the 
lives of many of his majesty’s Subjects”. Rich estimated the number 
of deaths before 1622 at 3000, declaring that ships had been over- 
crowded with “a multitude of passengers and store of goods for 


private gain ... by which means and the short allowance of food to ` 


the passengers,.they landed half starved, and brought with them their 
own deaths and infection of others in the Country, so that in three 
years there died near upon 3000 persons, for which mortality no other 
cause can truly be shown but the want of houses, pestering of ships, 
shortness and badness of food.” Sandys’s ability to attract so many 


15 Manchester Tapai 329, 330, 331, 343, 346, 347, 362.. 
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colonists despite the poor condition of the plantations was attributed to 
a deliberate falsifying of reports from the colony.2* 

Such was the character of the testimony presented by the Warwick 
party in support of its request for some reorganization of the Virginia 
Company. It was in its entirety an indictment of Sandys’s manage- 
ment of the economic interests of the company and colony. It is 
safe to conclude that had there been a political quarrel underlying this 
dispute, Sandys’s enemies would not have hesitated to attack him on 
this ground, and would at least have incorporated some of their objec- 
tions to his political opinions in their private papers. It is important, 
therefore, to note the absence of any record of such an attack in the 
Manchester Papers. ` mh hoh 

It is true that there were objections to the “government of Virginia” 
and a demand for its reform. But these have been entirely misinter- 
preted, as may be seen by the answer to such attacks. Lord Cavendish 
prepared the còmpany’s defense on the charge that the “Government 
as it now stands is Democraticall and Tumultuous-and therefore fit to 
be altered and reduced to the hands of some few persons”. It was 
true, Cavendish admitted, that there was some show of democracy, 
but this was only just “because these Plantations, though furthered 
much by your Majesty’s grace; yet being not made at your Majesty's 
charge or expence but chiefly by the private purses of the.Adventurers 
they would never have ventured in such an accord wherein they 
interest their own fortunes, if in the regulating and governing of their 
own business their own votes had been excluded”. It was the most 
profitable form of government, he continued, because the great sup- 
plies necessary for the colonists could be provided only-by a large 
number of people, who would not venture thus if the control were in 
the hands of a few. There was no way of determining “the judgment 
of a Company”, he concluded, except “by plurality of voice”.’” 

Obviously this argument concerned nothing further than the organ- 
ization and rules of government in the company. It was merely the 
objection to a form of government which enabled the minor adven- 
turers, by combining and taking advantage of the rule whereby sev- 
eral shares had no more voice than one, to control the company’ and 
interests of men with greater holdings. Many historians have failed 
to understand the use of the word “democracy” in this connection. 
An examination of Captain John Bargrave’s objections to the “govern- 
ment of Virginia”, which have been given undue importance, will 


16 Ibid., 298, 330, 331, 343» 344, 347, 362. 
17 Ibid., 360; Records of the Virginia Company, Il. 352-362. 
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show that he too directed his attacks at the government of the com- 
pany.'® The popular government to which he referred was that of 
a joint stock company in which part of the stockholders by combining 
in a party could gain control to the injury of other members. To 
Americans looking backward over three centuries the “government of 
Virginia” has quite naturally meant the governor, council, and as- 
sembly at Jamestown, but when Englishmen of James Is reign used 
that phrase they thought of a corporate body in London in which 
resided the real power of governing the affairs of the colony. Far too 
much of a political character has been read into the history of the 
` Virginia dispute by students who have not carefully studied its records 
and who have ignored the fact that not only did the form of govern- 
ment in the colony remain unchanged after the dissolution of the 
company but that it became a model for other colonies established 
under royal patronage. 

The defense of the Sandys party was as completely economic in 
character as had been their indictment. They endeavored to prove 
that the colony under Smith was in a miserable state, that since 1619 | 
it had been greatly improved, and that its condition then was more 
than hopeful. A well ordered government of the company had at- 
tracted many new adventurers, and had been reflected in the prosperity 
and happiness of Virginia. The content of the colonists had “raised ... 
at home so great a fame of Virginia” that many people had gone to 
the plantations and many gentlemen had undertaken the development 
of private plantations.® This ability of the company to attract large 
numbers of colonists was presented as the chief argument in its case. 

Sandys’s defense, however, was weak in several essential points. A 
defunct treasury could not be talked away, and this subject was care- 
fully avoided. None of the efforts at developing commodities other 
than tobacco had been successful. This was an especially important 
point in measuring the success of Sandys’s administration in 1623 be- 
cause of the great emphasis which he had laid upon this policy and 
the general disapproval of tobacco. The company could do nothing, 
however, but review its efforts, take refuge in the massacre as an 
excuse for having nothing to show for much work and expense, and 
express a hope for the future? On only one point in the policies 
which Sandys so hopefully outlined in 1619 had he been successful, 
and that was in attracting large numbers of English emigrants to Vir- 


18 P, R. O, C. O. 1/2, 4,4 L971 
19 Records of the Virginia Company, Il. 348-349, 350, 393. 


20 Ibid., IL 348-350. 
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ginia. But even here he had blundered miserably, and ‘his affirmations 
of prosperity and happiness found by them in a new home were com- 
_ pletely refuted by the fact that most of them had found only suffering 
and death. vate 
The accusations of the Warwick party were undoubtedly filled with 
many exaggerations, but there was.no exaggeration in their charge of 
an appalling death rate among the Virginia colonists. The company’s 
own statements prove the truth of this indictment. Sandys’s sup- 
porters estimated that a total of 6000 persons had been sent to the 
colony since the organization of the company, and that of this number 
not above 2500 had gone under Smith.’ According to these figures, 
3500 represented the number since 1619. The population of the colony 
when Sandys assumed control was frequently given by him as 1000, 





and thus.the total for the four years preceding 1623 was approximately 
4500. Yet in the spring of that year the officers for the company ad- 
mitted that there were not above 2500 of these left alive,” which means 
that according to the company’s own figures almost half of those who 
had set forth for Virginia or had been living there since Smith’s gov- 
ernorship had perished either on the way or after arrival. A death rate 
of approximately forty-five per cent. was alone sufficient warrant for 
the charges of the YANE party and: the investigation by the 
government. 

But there was even more justification for condemning Sandys than 
was admitted by the company, for the figiirés did not reveal the whole 
story. A much larger number of deaths was revealed in a communica- 
_ tion from Christopher Davison, a member of the council in Virginia, 
who wrote to Nicholas Ferrar in February, 1624. This letter supplied 
a detailed census of each plantation’ at the beginning of that year, 
which showed a total population for the ‘colony of only 1275, or about 
half that claimed by the company nine months earlier. When it is 
considered that 340 of this number had migrated to Virginia so re- 
cently as the summer and autumn of 1623, it will be seen that seventy- 
five per cent. is a more accurate index to the mortality during his direc- 
tion of the company.” This unusually high death rate cut the ground 
from under the whole case for the company, and gave its opponents 

21 Ibid., I. 398-399. 

22 Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 57. Z söme allowance perhaps 
should be made for colonists who returned to England, although it is doubtful if there 
were many who did so. The death rate was highest among new arrivals and those 
who survived were rarely able to meet the cost of a return voyage. Even had the 


number been large, their return could hardly ke considered as strengthening Sandys’s 
case. 
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their strongést’point. It alone was sufficient to establish the basic truth 
in their charges of mismanagement, negligence, pestilence, and starva- 
tion. It was difficult to prove in the face of these facts that the colonists 
lived a happy and prosperous life. 

` How far the difficulties of the Sandys party were due to the dis- 
asters of the massacre is a debatable question. The company frequently 
took refuge in that catastrophe, and there can be no doubt that some 
of the colony’s misfortunes could be traced to the destruction and dis- 
organization following in its wake. Failure so complete as that in 
Virginia, however, can not be explained by any one cause. “The 
massacre can account directly for no more than four hundred deaths. 
The usual number given for those slain is three hundred and forty- 
seven. And even if the suffering and deaths of the following winter 
may be attributed chiefly to the disorganization resulting from this 
attack, that itself is evidence of weakness and mistaken policies in the 
earlier conduct of the business. Had sufficient provision been made 
for defense, had the economic organization been more sound, and the 
company in a position to send prompt and adequate relief, the colony 
would have been better able to withstand this shock. Moreover, there 
is evidence of much suffering in Virginia before 1622. Sandys had 
overdone his whole policy of colonization, and the massacre is more 
correctly regarded as revealing the extent of Sandys’s failure, than as 
being the chief cause of that failure. , 

Regardless of other opinions that may be formed by the careful 
student of this evidence presented to the king and his commission, 
there can be no doubt that above all else the opposing factions were 
fighting over the economic policies of the Sandys régime and their 
effect upon the colony. It is true that their arguments were colored 
by hatreds acquired in disputes only indirectly connected with the com- 
pany’s policies, but these did not alter the central theme of their 
contentions. ' 

-It would perhaps be a mistake to disregard altogether the possible 
cffect of Sandys’s disfavor at court because of his leadership in the 
Commons. The government may have been more critical of his ad- 
ministration, more willing to find fault, and James may have found 
some pleasure in uncovering the failure of his political foe. There 
‘can be no doubt that Smith and his associates had the royal ear, and 
thereby secured an advantage which was denied to Sandys.. Yet a 
survey of the relations between the company and the privy council 
during the tobacco negotiations and the subsequent investigation of the 
company’s affairs leaves an impression of fairness and lack of pre- 
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judice. And those who attach chief significance in the five years of 
Sandys’s leadership to a political controversy not only advance an inter- 
pretation depending largely upon suppositions for which there is little 
warrant, but ignore the fact that in the economic condition of both 
company and colony there was ample justification for the procedure 
of the government from the investigation of 1623 to the dissolution 
of the company in 1624. 

The story is essentially one of commercial disappointment and the 
attempt to locate, or perhaps shift, the burden of responsibility. The 
difficulties of years of unsuccessful colonization had divided the com- 
pany into two factions and led them into a quarrel so bitter that it 
produced, or probably merely revealed, an incapacity for successful 
management in either party, thus making a receivership inevitable. 
According to the constitution of the time such a receivership had to be 
administered by the crown. This was a general political fact, and one 
that extended to cover the troubles of Virginia, but it should not be 
regarded as arising from the victory of a “Court” party over a 
“popular” party within the company. 

Westey Frank Craven. 

New York University. 





A VIEW OF CORNWALLIS’S SURRENDER AT YORKTOWN 


On April 8, 1781, George Washington wrote one of his usual 
discouraging letters to the President of Congress, detailing the almost 
hopeless difficulties under which he was obliged to act: 

The bare relation of these facts, without combining other circumstances 
ot equal magnitude and uncertainty, or adding to them the difficulties with 
which we are surrounded for want of money, will convince Congress of the 
impracticability of my fixing at this time on any definitive plan of cam- 


paign, and of my inability to carry into effect those, which have heretofore 
been the objects of contemplation.+ 


Five years of campaigning had brought the main British and Amer- 
ican armies back to about where they had been in 1776—the former 
at New York City, and the latter just above New York on the Hud- 
son. If the balance inclined either way, it appeared that the British 
had an advantage, inasmuch as in 1781 another British army under 
Lord Cornwallis was ravaging the Carolinas and Virginia, and meet- 
ing with what appeared to be very little effective opposition. In the 
spring of 1781, as in the spring of 1918, few could foresee an end. 
Yet seven months later, the war -of the American Revolution was 
practically over, and the independence of these United States assured. 

There is no need to recount the details of the Franco-American 
military strategy which marched two armies completely around Sir 
Henry Clinton’s British forces at New York, and closed in on the 
land side of Cornwallis at Yorktown just after the French Admiral 
Grasse had effectively sealed the ocean approaches to Cornwallis’s 
position, But why did Sir Henry Clinton and the British Admiral 
Thomas Graves, at New York, permit Washington to march around 
them, and why, when they knew of the maneuver, did they delay 
seven weeks in going to the rescue of Cornwallis, when they might 
have reached the Chesapeake in a week? Probably no one can answer 
that question but Sir Henry Clinton himself, and there is good reason 
to agree with Sir Henry that his accounts have been either suppressed 
or ignored in order to exonerate Lord Cornwallis and the colonial secre- 
tary, Lord George Germain? 

lIn the interest of brevity, obvious citations will be omitted—as in this case, to 
Ford’s Writings of Washington. 

2 Although Germain gave due publicity to his, and to Cornwallis’s dispatches, there 
is no denying the fact that many of Clinton’s were certainly not published at the time, 
nor have been since. There is no occasion to elaborate the matter of Germain’s dis- 
loyalty to Clinton, as it has been pointed out by two British historians, G. Guttridge, 


Lord George Germain in Office, Am. Hist. Rev., XXXIII. 33-34; and Sir John W. 
Fortescue, 4 History of the British Army, MI. 377. 
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In view of the pamphlet battle and parliamentary inquiries which 
followed the loss of Cornwallis’s army, it is difficult to believe that 
anything very important has escaped the printing press. Yet a chro- 
nological list of the documents taken from sources now available in- 
dicates that each of the printed works tells only part of the story, and 
what is more serious, only part of its own story. Besides correspond- 
ence of the generals, Clinton and Cornwallis, and of the admirals, 
Graves, Hood, and Rodney, there are the papers of the secretary, 
Lord George Germain, and there is the mass of military intelligence 
sent in to Clinton during the summer of 1781. Not all of this ma- 
terial has been available in one. place at one time, or even in different 
places at the same time. Probably all has not yet come to light, so 
we must content ourselves, upon this one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary cf the surrender, by adding some newly recovered data on the 
activities at the British headquarters in Beekman Figs) New York, 
during the summer of 17813 

The story begins at ten o’clock on the night of June 5, 1781, when’ 
a British patrol picked up an American courier outside of New York, 
and brought a captured pouch of mail to the British headquarters. 
It appears to have contained several letters from Washington to various 
persons and officers south of New York. There were also letters from’ 
Barras, and Rochambeau, the French naval and military commanders: 
at Newport, to La Luzerne, the French minister at Philadelphia. The 
purport of these letters was to announce to the various individuals 
concerned that the French and American commanders had had a con- 
ference at Weathersfield, Connecticut, that they had concerted a plan 
of action for an attack on New York, that they had considered some 

3 The controversial pamphlets and many letters in the affair are conveniently gath- 
ered in B. F. Stevens, The Campaign in Virginia, 1781 . . . the Clinton Cornwallis 
Controversy, hereinafter cited as “CCC”. Since the pamphlets may be found listed 
there by title, there is no need to repeat that information. But in view of the return 
to America of the Clinton Papers, Stevens's work can now be regarded only as frag- 
mentary. William Graves, Two letters .. . respecting the conduct of Rear Admiral 
Graves in North America (London, 1783); and Letters from Sir George Brydges now: 
Lord Rodney (London, 1789), are referred to, infra. Care must be- taken to use the 
extended edition of Graves, Letters, 1783, not that of 1782, and the published edition 
of the Rodney Letters (1789), not the privately printed edition of c. 1783. Besides the 
material published in London newspapers at the time of the controversy, Debrett’s 
Parliamentary Register (London, 1782), vol. VII. is a fairly comprehensive source 
on what was printed contemporaneously. The Historical Manuscripts Commission 
volumes, Rept. on the MSS. of Mrs. Stoptord-Sackville (London, 1904-1910), should 
be used as a good index, but not as source material itself, to the Germain Papers. 


Shelburne MSS., Germain MSS., and Clinton MSS., hereinafter referred to, relate to 
collections of manuscripts at the William L. Clements Library. 
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operation in the southern area (against Cornwallis) but had given it 
up, because they had not the command of the sea. The effect of this 
interception of American official dispatches was to convince Sir Henry 
Clinton that he stood in grave danger of an attack by anywhere from 
12,000 to 20,000 men. Against this he could muster 10,000, the so-called 
garrison of New York, which was distributed on Long Island, Staten 
Island, and Manhattan Island, “dispersed in an Extent of above 100 
miles”.t The British armies were badly scattered. Clinton had but a 
small part of the forces supposedly at his disposal. Lord Rawdon 
had about 7000 in South Carolina, chasing those will-o’-the-wisps, 
Marion, Sumter, and Greene. Cornwallis had about 8000 in Virginia. 

- Besides these, Britain ‘had approximately 14,000 troops in Canada and 
another 7000 in the West Indies, which were not under Clinton’s 
immediate command® Naval affairs looked better, as the British 
under Admiral Graves at New York certainly had command of the 
sea. The small French squadron under Barras at Newport had so 
far not done anything spectacular. 

Upon reading the intercepted dispatches, Sir Henry Clinton wrote, 
on June 8, to Lord Cornwallis in Virginia,® apprising him of the 
threatened attack, suggesting that Corriwallis send 2000 troops to New 
York, arid -advising him to move the army in Virginia to Baltimore 
or Delawaif This move would have brought Cornwallis nearer the 
headquarter§ and. would have put him in a position to attack Phila- 
delphia. There has been a good deal of discussion as to whether 
this pouch of intercepted mail was sent by Washington with the 
deliberate intention that it should be captured. After Yorktown it 
was alleged in England that the letters had been deliberately “planted” 
for the’unlucky Clinton, to keep him inside his lines at New York, 
while the Americans marched around him. Clinton denied this and 
pointed out that the mail bag also contained a letter from Washington 
to his dentist, asking for a pair of pliers to fix the teeth of the Amer- 
ican. commander—and, he might have added, a priceless letter from 
Martha Washington relating to purely domestic concerns at Mount 

4 Clinton to Cornwallis, June r1; all dates unless otherwise noted are in the year 
1781. See also a memo. of Clinton in New York City during the American Revolution, 
p. 178; and CCC, L 15. At least four such captures of American dispatches took place 
about this time. London Chronicle, July 17, 1781. 

5 Shelburne MSS., 68:99; CCC, II. 226. 

6 To obviate repetition in footnotes, all dates hereinafter given in the text, as re- 
lating to letters, should be understood as referring to such documents, from’ and to 


persons mentioned, now in the Clinton MSS. The present arrangement of the Clinton 
MSS. makes it possible to locate them by date. 
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Vernon.” The truth seems to be that Washington and Rochambeau 
really agreed to attack New York and gave up the idea of going 
south because of the objections of Barras. But Rochambeau was still 
impressed with the possibilities of a campaign in the South. More- 
over, he was advised from France that a much larger fleet from the 
West Indies under Grasse might be available. So he reported the 
Weathersfield conference to Grasse in such terms as virtually to leave 
that admiral the alternative of bringing his West India fleet to Sandy 
Hook or to Chesapeake Bay. Grasse received this letter on July 16, 
and on July 28 wrote to Rochambeau that he elected to go to the 
Chesapeake, not to New York. Rochambeau received this reply on 
August 14, and immediately advised Washington. Therefore it is 
probably true that from May until the middle of August, Washington 
really did intend to attack New York, then suddenly changed his 
mind and went to Yorktown. The trouble with Clinton was that 
he believed the intercepted dispatches two weeks longer. The im- 
portant point, then, is not whether the mail was intended to be inter- 
cepted, but that Clinton believed what he read therein, and clung to 
his belief too: long. 

In the midst of his preparations for the defense of New York, 
Clinton received a somewhat petulant dispatch from Cornwallis, dated 
May 26, in which his lordship expressed himself freely as opposed to 
moving his army north to codperate in an attack on Philadelphia. 
It is the tone, rather than the substance of this dispatch which is 
important. One must bear in mind the relationship between these 
two British commanders. In the first place, Cornwallis was a peer, 
while his superior, Clinton, was not. In the second place, Cornwallis, 
like Burgoyne, seems to have been a favorite of the minister, Germain, 
who preferred the news of his lordship’s brilliant victories to Clinton’s 
constant complaints and demands for more men and supplies. In the 
third place, Cornwallis, who had Clinton’s permission to report his 
victories directly to Germain, had developed that permission into a 
policy of making his reports directly to London, over the head of his 

T CCC, II. 26; see also similar marginalia in the correspondingly annotated volumes 
in the Clinton MSS. A partial list of these intercepted dispatches is enclosed in Clinton 
to Germain, June 9. The letters themselves are still with Clinton’s MSS. 

8 Mémoires de Rochambeau (Paris, 1809), I. 271; O. D. Leboucher, Histoire de la 
Guerre de l'Indépendance des Etats-Unis (Paris, 1830), I. 279 n.; Doniol, Histoire de la 
Participation de la France à UEtablissement des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique (Paris, 1886- 
1892), V. 475 ff.; Shelburne MSS., 35:66; Washington, Diaries, J. C. Fitzpatrick, ed., 


Tl. 253. The part played by La Luzerne in influencing Grasse’s decision is set forth 
in J. J. Jusserand, With Americans of Past and Present Days, pp. 62 ff. 
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superior: officer. In the fourth place, Cornwallis had a dormant com- , 
mission to succeed Clinton as commander in chief in certain contin- 
genciés. In mode of thinking, it is apparent that the two British 
generals were not in harmony. Obviously, Clinton had to deal cau- 
tiously with his titled and favored subordinate? 

Still puzzled as to just how to meet Washington’s threat against 
New York, Clinton, on June 9, duly reported to Germain in London, 
apprising him of. the dismaying néws contained in the intercepted 
letters, and remarking that since Admiral. Graves had taken the fleet 
away from New York, he (Clinton) would write at once to the 
British commander in the West Indies; Admiral Rodney, to watch 
Grasse, lest that French officer slip away from the West Indies and 
come north to codperate with Washington in an attack on New York. 
Clinton adds this prophetic remark: “For I must beg leave to repeat 
to Your Lordship that if the Enemy remain only a few Weeks superior 
at Sea, our Insular and detached situation will become very Critical.” 
One must understand “insular” in its older meaning of “isolated”. 
Clinton closed this letter to Germain with the lament that he had not 
heard from London, for four months. No wonder he felt “insular” + 

Since Cornwallis would not agree to move up nearer to Philadel- 
phia, Clinton, on June 15, then besought him to send the reénforce- 
ments anyway, as they might be needed any minute against Wash- 
ington. Four days later, Clinton wrote again to Cornwallis raising 
the number of. required troops from 2000 to 3000 and informing his 
lordship that transports were being dispatched to bring them to New . 
York. But here Clinton’s forbearance with the feelings of his noble 
subordinate weakened his command, for he added that if Lord Corn- 
wallis proposed to do anything with the large army in Virginia, he 
need not send the troops. Meantime, Cornwallis had been wandering 
about Virginia, reaching Williamsburg on June 25. On the 30th he 
wrote Clinton that he had examined the post at Yorktown,. found it 
rather bad, and determined to go. to Portsmouth.” 

Not until June 26 did the long delayed mail from London arrive 
at New York. On that and the following day, Clinton received dis- 

9 Clinton to Cornwallis, Aug. 2; memo. in Germain’s hand: undated, but written 
on the receipt of the news of the surrender at Yorktown, in Germain MSS., vol. “1781”, 
facsimile of first page in R. G. Adams, Papers of Lord George Germain, p. 40; London 
Chronicle, Sept. 6-8. Clinton to , July 28, Shelburne MSS., °67:159, 

10 Clinton to Germain, June 9, is one of the letters printed at the time, in Parl. Reg., 
VIII. 149, which shows how Clinton’s dispatches, when printed at all, were garbled. 


Complete in Clinton MSS. 
11 Cornwallis to Clinton, June 30. 
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patches from Germain dated variously between January 31 and May 
2—rather an accumulation of paper-work. If Clinton had read these 
letters promptly he would have ascertained that Germain’s latest dis- 
patch, dated May 2, practically forbade him to withdraw any of the 
troops in the Chesapeake area for duty at New York. Clinton had 
suggested drawing troops from Cornwallis before this. Germain 
advised Clinton that the most important object was the recovery of 
the southern colonies, and everything must be subordinated to that— 
in other words, the commander in chief was instructed to serve his 
inferior officer. Clinton seems to have ignored this letter, and on 
June 28 sent to Cornwallis an even more peremptory command to 
embark those reénforcements for New York without delay, because 
Clinton himself had decided to attack Philadelphia, “for very special 
reasons” which he did. not divulge. Three days later, he sent a 
brusque order to Cornwallis to embark the troops within forty-eight 
hours. 
By July 3, Clinton acknowledged Germain’s flood of dispatches, but 
did not intimate that he had read them. He reported that he was 
_taking troops away from the British armies in the South, which was 
contrary to the ministerial policy. On July 6, Clinton appears to have 
given up the idea of an attack on Philadelphia, and was planning 
with Admiral Graves for an attack on Newport, Rhode Island. Evi- 
dently both these plans were to draw off Washington from the threat 
against New York, as in both cases, Clinton had the shorter lines of 
communication. By July 8, Clinton evidently had time to get down 
to Germain’s instructions, and saw the disapproval of his policy of 
requisitioning troops from Cornwallis—whereupon he notified that 
general that, after all he need not send the troops from Virginia. 
Admiral Graves, on July 9, objected to the technique of Clinton’s 
plan against Rhode Island, and suggested another—whereupon Clinton 
changed his mind and went back’ to the idea of a raid on Philadelphia. 
As this would require the coöperation of army and navy, Clinton 
wrote to Cornwallis on July 11, directing him to stay at Williamsburg 
or, if he had left there, to return and await further orders. More- 
over, he directed Cornwallis to hold all troops even though they were 
already embarked for. New York. Then Clinton conferred with 
Graves, and on the same day (July 11) wrote again to Cornwallis, 
ordering him to seek; fortify, and hold some station in Virginia where 
the big ships of the-navy could be safely anchored, and to remain on 
the defensive. Clearly, Clinton suggested Old Point Comfort ‘as such 


12 Clinton to Graves, July 6; Graves to Clinton, July 9. 
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a station, and pointed out Yorktown and Gloucester as appropriate 
covering posts for the army. But, in view of the latitude which 
Clinton permitted Cornwallis for the use of his own judgment, it is 
difficult to place the blame for the selection of Yorktown das a defen- 
sive post on Clinton alone. -It might truly be said that Cornwallis 
obeyed such of Clinton’s directions as he chose, and then when things 
went wrong, blamed Clinton’s orders. 

The letter of July 11, instructing Cornwallis to stay at Williams- 
burg, was written when that officer had already departed and had 
executed his famous movement known to history as “repassing the 
James”. From July 4 to 7, Cornwallis took his atmy south, across the 
James River, and on July 8 so reported to Clinton from Cobham, 
promising -at the same time to send the required Toep to New York: 
as soon as he reached: Portsmouth. 

Realizing that his somewhat contradictory orders to Cornwallis 
would be duly commented upon by that officer to Germain, Clintor.' 
sent the minister his own explanation on July 13. He alleged that: 
when all was ready to raid Philadelphia, Cornwallis had -failed him 
and the plan had to be abandoned. This letter clearly sets forth the- 
conflict between the policies of Cornwallis and Clinton. Cornwallis 
wanted to march and countermarch, with great parade, to fight pitched: 
battles and win spectacular victories, to behave like a conqueror, and 
overawe the Americans with terror. Clinton had learned the futility 
of such a policy from the experience of Howe in 1776-1777. He there- 
fore advocated a policy of attrition, with “desultory raids” on 
strategic points like Philadelphia and Newport. Germain, of course, 
agreed with the Cornwallis plan—but Clinton was probably correct. 
As if to prove Clinton right, the oft-defeated Washington ordered a 
big demonstration on the Harlem River the very next day (July 14). 
Despite five years of Germain’s policy, Washington was now threaten- 
ing New York more seriously than at any time since he had been 
driven thence in 1776. 

Mid-July saw Clinton back to his Dhilédetohia plan. He there- 
fore, on July 15, suggested two projects to Cornwallis: after joining 
forces in the Chesapeake, either Cornwallis should conduct an ambi-. 
tious campaign in Virginia, or Clinton should take both armies to at- 
tack Philadelphia. ‘This letter crossed one from Cornwallis, written on 
July 17, wherein his lordship announced that he was still trying to 
embark those demanded and countermanded troops from Portsmouth. 
This letter was brought by one Major George Damer, a creature of 
Germain’s, who alternately attached himself to the staffs of Cornwallis 
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and Clinton, sending Germain private information about both officers. 
For the moment he evidently decided that Clinton would bear 
watching. 

It was July 18 before Clinton replied in detail to Germain’s five 
months’ accumulation of dispatches, which he had received three 
weeks before. He pointedly disagreed with the minister. The Amer- 
icans were far from being so “contemptible” as the minister seemed to 
imagine. ‘The Pyrrhic victories of Rawdon and Cornwallis had de- 
pleted their armies without any corresponding gain. In fact, Sir Henry 
proposed quite candidly “to set Your Lordship right in some matters 
in which I fear you have been misinformed”. The campaign in the 
South was not at all the glowing success which Cornwallis had re- 
ported to Germain, and “untoward incidents have thrown us too far 
back to be able to recover very soon what we have lately lost there”. 
This is an uncdnscious tribute to the doughty Nathanael Greene and 
his Fabian tactics, to the agile Lafayette forever hanging on Corn- 
wallis’s coat-tails, but above all to the buckskin warriors at King’s 
Mountain, whose victory Clinton afterward regarded as the turning 
point in Cornwallis’s campaign. Six weeks earlier Clinton’s scrutiny 
of the incomplete returns from Cornwallis convinced him that some- 
‘where 2500 British soldiers had vanished into thin air. The truth was, 
as Clinton explained to Germain, Britain was simply outnumbered, 
and unless more troops could be sent, there was no chance of winning 
the war. (One might be permitted to infer that all this rushing up 
and down the Carolinas had so worn down the British. troops that 
stragglers made deserters—and possibly backwoods settlers.)1* 

On July 20 and 21, Cornwallis received Clinton’s orders counter- 
manding the instructions for embarkation of troops, and ordering him 
not to leave Williamsburg. But as the letter was in cipher, there was 
apparently some delay in decoding it. In fact, Cornwallis seems to 
have let it remain unread‘one entire week, while he was establishing 
. himself at Portsmouth.” 

On July 24, Cornwallis wrote to Clinton a somewhat rambling 
letter which gives no-indication that he had read either of the impor- 
tant dispatches received ‘three days before. This dispatch tried to 
justify his meanderings around the southern colonies. It would seem 
that instead of being overawed by Cornwallis’s raids, the southern 


13 Clinton to Leland, May 26, in MSS. of the Marquess of Lothian, Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Rept., 1905, p. 388. : 
14 Cornwallis received Clinton’s first letter of July 11 on July,20, and Clinton's 


second letter of July rr on July 2r. 
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colonies were as fiercely rebellious as ever. Moreover, the American 
cavalry corps were constantly destroying Cornwallis’s land communica- 
tions with Lord Rawdon in South Carolina. In addition, whenever 
Cornwallis made one of his brilliant and victorious advances, his sub- 
sequent retirement usually turned out to be a miniature retreat from 
Moscow, and in some cases took on the semblance of actual flight from 
the Americans. 

It was not until July 27 that Cornwallis, then at Portsmouth, had 
time to reply to Clinton’s letters received a week before, ordering him 
not to go to Portsmouth. Naturally Cornwallis’s letter was a wail of 
protest, in which he promised to return to Yorktown, but complained 
that it was not a defensible post. He strengthened his argument by 
enclosing the report of the engineers to the effect that Old Point Com- 
fort was no place in which to keep the ‘Royal Navy’. ' 

In the early summer of 1781 the royal navy had upon its roll 
many notable admirals—but they were not available at New York. 
Threats upon the coast of England by France and Holland kept Hyde 
Parker, Kempenfelt, Darby, and Shuldham busy defending the home- 
land itself. The next most important work was not at New York, or even 
in North American waters, but in the West Indies. There, Admirals 
Rodney and Hood were charged with the responsibility of defending - 
the sugar islands, wherein so many English families had heavy invest- 
ments. Moreover, Rodney and Hood had to watch Grasse. New 
York was relatively unimportant. 

Now Admiral Rodney at the West India station had been busy 
for some time with the combined pleasure and duty of looting the 
Dutch island of St. Eustatius, and the consequences thereof. These 
consequences had been annoying, as Rodney’s ruthlessness had made 
no distinction between British and enemy goods. Moreover, his tem- 
per had probably not been improved by the news that when he 
finally dispatched thirty shiploads of plunder to England, the incon- 
siderate French naval commander, La Motte-Picquet, had dashed out 
from Brest and captured twenty-six of the convoy. Consequently, 
there were many things on Rodney’s mind besides watching Admiral 
Grasse."® 

On July 7, Rodney learned that Grasse, who was supposed to be 
at Martinique, had sailed thence, with thirty-six actual war vessels, 

15 L. M. Penson, London West India Interest in the 18th Century, Eng. Hist. Rev, 
XXXVI. 373. 

16 Rodney’s conduct at St. Eustatius and its sequel need not be elaborated here; see 


Rodney’s Letters (supra) and Edna Vosper, Report on the Sir John Vaughan Papers in 
the William L. Clements Library. 
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but Rodney’s informant. did not know..whete they were going. In 
order to clear himself afterward, Rodney. said that upon receipt of 
this intelligence he had specifically warned the admiral at New York 
that Grasse had sailed for. Cape François (to pick up more troops and 
supplies), and was thence bound for the Chesapeake; therefore let the 
admiral at. New York beware. If any such dispatch had actually 
been sent, and had actually been received at New York, both. Graves 
and Clinton might have been forewarned. But they were not—for 
twọ.. reasons. First, Rodney never sent such a message. What he 
really, wrote on July. 7.was that Grasse had left Martinique, that 
Rodney did not know whether he had gone to Cape Francois, but 
that he was destined to sail to “America”, without specifying the 
Chesapeake. This made a great deal of difference, because Clinton 
and Graves expected Grasse to come north, but the word “America”, 
instead of “Chesapeake” would simply confirm Clinton and Graves 
in their opinion that Grasse was:coming to codperate with Wash- 
ington in the attack on New York. The second reason that Clinton 
was not forewarned was this: the dispatch, even in its vastly different 
form, was entrusted to Captain Wells of the sloop Swallow. Wells 
reached New York safely, but as the dispatch was addressed to the 
admiral, and Graves was absent cruising off Boston, Wells started to 
follow him when, off the coast of Long Island, an American privateer 
hove into sight. Wells could not resist the temptation to punish the 
impudent ‘Yankee skipper. The result was precisely the opposite of 
what Wells intended, because three more impudent Yankees sailed 
up, and Wells, carrying important dispatches which he had no right 
to jeopardize, was compelled to destroy them and beach the Swallow 
on Long Island. Graves did not receive Rodney’s news until six weeks 
after it was sent. 

We have observed that on July 7 Rodney at ENA received 
information to the effect that Grasse had left Martinique with thirty- 
six war ships, and that it was currently believed that the Frenchman 
was bound to Santo Domingo (Cape Frangois). On July 9 Rodney 
ordered Hood to take eight ships to.,Antigua to refit and to sail with 
them then to reénforce Graves at New York, since Grasse was obvi- 
ously on his way to join Barras at Newport. Shortly after this 
Rodney fell quite ill, and on July. 23 ordered Admiral Drake to take 
command in the Leeward Islands while he, Rodney, proposed to 
return to England for his health. Hood was to go to New York.. 
Then Rodney learned that an incoming British convoy of merchant 


17 Graves, Two Letters, pp. 9-12; Rodney, Letters, p. 149. 
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vessels .was nearby, bound for Jamaica. Therefore, on July 24, he 
directed Hood to take twenty-two ships, instead of eight, and to con- 
duct that convoy safely to Jamaica before going north to join Graves, 
A week later, on July 30, Rodney was badly deceived by some “dis- 
affected British subjects” in consequence of which he sent Admiral 
Drake on a wild goose chase to St. Lucia with six ships to attack:a 
French force which did not exist. Rodney had only himself to blame 
if his conduct at St. Eustatius had “disaffected” those who might 
otherwise have been‘loyal. Then P apei illness compelled him to 
embark for England’ on August 1.* 

It is probably fair to say that the British had no real idea of the 
Franco-American plans. They were as puzzled as the Americans in 
regard to Grasse’s purpose. They had a vague idea that the French 
admiral might come north, but when, and with what numbers, they 
knew not. Unfortunately for themselves they assumed that Grasse 
was bringing only a few vessels. Possibly Sir Henry Clinton should 
have been thinking this out. On July 28 he wrote a routine dispatch 
to Germain, saying that it was understood that Grasse had left 
Martinique and might be expected off New York at any time, but as 
Rodney was doubtless following him, all would be well. 

So much for what one finds in the papers of Clinton and Germain, 
and in the official records generally. But something very different’ 
seems to have been absorbing Clinton at this period. Buried in the 
papers of the Earl of Shelburne is a series of letters endorsed from 
“Sir H. C.” The calendarer has assumed that “He. C.” is Sir Henry 
Crosby, an officer on Clinton’s staff at New York. -Many years ago 
Justin Winsor guessed that “H. C.” was “Henry Clinton” and a read- 
ing of the letters makes this clear. The letters may have been written 
to Sir Charles Grey, who, of all the British generals, was the most 
loyal to Clinton. In a letter of July 28, Clinton unburdens himself 
with bitter words about Cornwallis’s behavior, railing at his lordship 
as a spoiled child and favorite of the minister, and ending . with 
the expressed determination that when the campaign of 1781 was 

18 Rodney, Letters, pp. 147-169; care must be taken to notice the pages in this 
book numbered by asterisks, as the pages are most confusing because of the addition 
of supplementary material without renumbering. See also London Chronicle, Sept. 
8-11 and 25-27. When Rodney reached Bermuda, he sent a ship to New York bear- 
ing a last message to Graves that Grasse had twenty-eight large ships, of which Rodney 
imagined that twelve, and perhaps part of, another squadron, were destined. to go to 

North America. But even this misleading information did not reach Graves for three 
weeks, at the very moment when Graves was at grips, not with part of .the French . 


fleet, but with Grasse’s whole force. Rodney, Letters, pp. 173-174; Graves, Two Letters, 
p. 33; Parl. Reg., VIIL 204. 
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over “I shall resign the command which I have held with disgust 
under the present Minister [Germain]”. The really important in- 
formation in this.letter has been oddly overlooked. In it Clinton tells 
us that he has gone blind.”® 

Clinton. had attacks of. this sort, both before and afterward. The 
exact nature of his. blindness is naturally difficult to determine, and it 
appears to have. been of. a temporary type. People in New York 
during that summer complained that Clinton was unapproachable. 
Jeremy Bentham, a frequent visitor at Shelburne’s country place, 
records gossip coming by way of Sir Charles ‘Grey. “The same ac- 
counts still continue that we have heard before, of Clinton’s eccentrici- 
ties: that he shuts himself up for three or four days together, and is seen 
by nobody.” Clinton’s disagreement with Cornwallis as to policy was 
of such a nature that he did not wish that dormant commission to be- 
come an active one-~hence he kept his own counsel about his physical 
condition. But it requires no great feat of imagination to understand 
that during those: critical days, Clinton’s mind may not have been at ` 
work trying to: divine the plans of Grasse.?° - 

By August 2, Clinton appears to have recovered sufficiently to go 
back to his old work of hammering at Cornwallis for reénforcements. 
In reviewing the controversy between them, Clinton suggested that if 
Cornwallis would not‘help. him attack Philadelphia, and if he had 
no move of his own’ in contemplation, his lordship might send some 
troops to New York. Meantime, on July 27, Cornwallis had decided 
that Portsmouth was a worse position than Yorktown, and advised 
Clinton that he would return to the latter place. . 

19 Shelburne MSS., 67:159. 

20Bentham’'s Works, John. Bowring, ed. (London, 1842), vol. X., pt. 1, pp. 107- 
108; Clinton to Buckinghamshire, Feb. 16, 1782, iw MSS..of Marquess of Lothian, 
p. 410. In the course of the preparation of Responsibility for the Failure of the Bur- 
goyne Campaign (Am. Hist, Rev, XXXV. 542), Miss Jane Clark found that Clinton 
had a similar attack in the summer of 1777. ,The coincidence is interesting, as on both 
occasions Clinton was confronted with the difficult task of trying to succor a be- 
leaguered British general, but with inadequate forces. The exact nature of Clinton's 
eye trouble is, of course, almost impossible to ascertain. Medical histories before the 
roth century are notoriously inadequate.’ The facts are these: (1) Clinton was moody, 
sensitive, and of a brooding nature—decidedly an introvert type; (2) the blindness 
was of a temporary nature; (3) the disability attacked Clinton on at least three known 
occasions when he was faced’ with the necessity of making a momentous decision; 
(4) Spaeth in his article, The Differentiation of the Ocular Manifestations of Hysteria 
and of Ocular Malingering (Archives of Ophthalmology, Dec. 1930. pp. 912, 927), 
suggests a reasonable explanation of Clinton’s trouble. I am under obligation to 
Dr. A. S. Barr, ophthalmologist, and Dr. A. M. Barrett, professor of psychiatry at the 


University of Michigan, for their aid in this matter. Harold Murdock, in his Bunker 
Hill, has most suggestively entitled one chapter The Sensitiveness of General Clinton. 
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On August 3, off Antigua, Admiral Hood received some real 
news. Rodney, just before he sailed for England on August 1, had 
been informed that thirty American. pilots for the Delaware and 
Chesapeake had arrived at Cape Francois, the French section of the 
island of Santo Domingo, It was to Cape Frangois that Grasse was 
making his way. Rodney advised Hood, without comment. Hood 
saw that this was important information and dispatched the sloop 
Active to New York, to warn Graves. Fate was with the Americans 
again, for the Active was captured and taken into Philadelphia. The 
significance of pilots for the Chesapeake was lost. 

Clinton wrote to Germain on August g that he had managed to 
hold up the troops which Cornwallis was to send from Virginia, 
but that Germain must understand that Cornwallis had at his disposal . 
at least twice the force that Clinton had in New York. He men- 
tioned again that Grasse might be en ‘route, but still seemed firmly 
convinced that New York was the destination of Grasse’s armament. 
Clinton begged Germain to send reénforcements and hoped that the 
promised German troops would arrive before Grasse. Two days 
later the Germans arrived, supposedly 2500 strong, but sixty-six had 
died at sea, and 410 were down with scurvy. Not satisfied with this 
kind of a reénforcement, Clinton wrote to Cornwallis again on August 
11, asking that the Light Infantry and Queen’s Rangers be sent to 
New York. He assumed that Cornwallis was by this time well forti- 
fied at Yorktown and could spare the troops. This, just after he had 
written to Germain saying he was taking no troops from Cornwallis. 
Meantime the grim Washington kept Clinton on edge by making 
another demonstration against New York, this time with 11,000 men, 

Cornwallis took more time than anticipated in moving his army 
back from Portsmouth to Yorktown, and on August 12 he was obliged 
to notify Clinton that he had not yet been able to get all the troops 
up the river. Then he made the mistake of fortifying the wrong side 
first. Yorktown and Gloucester are on opposite banks of the York 
River; Cornwallis proposed ‚to hold both. Yorktown was the more 
important, but he began to fortify Gloucester first, with the result that 
the Yorktown fortifications were not complete when the crisis came. 

Mid-August saw Clinton somewhat recovered in spirits, so that on 
August 16 he gaily suggested to Graves that, as Grasse could not pos- 
sibly arrive for another week or ten days, they might try again to 
attack Newport; whereupon Graves decided that two ships needed 
repairs. As for Grasse, Graves now believed that the story of his 


21 Graves, Two Letters, pp. 13-14; CCC, Il. 141; Rodney, Letters, p. 166. 
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coming was nothing but the product of a “heated imagination”, and 
. even if Grasse did come, it would be with only a few vessels to replace 
those which Barras was sending back to France to refit. Still; it ap- 
peared that when Graves’s ships were repaired, Clinton might at last 
get something done. On August 18 he had 3000 men ready to embark, 
and could go to Newport on twenty-four hours’ notice. But it took 
two days more to repair the ships. Whereupon, on August 20, Clinton 
had another attack of blindness.” 

On that same day, Cornwallis was extremely irritated. His army 
was still straggling up from Portsmouth to Yorktown, the work on 
the fortifications was slow (Virginia in August) and all kinds of 
details were going wrong. He therefore wrote to Clinton a some- 
what querulous letter, saying that he had left the Yorktown region 
because Clinton wanted him to go to Portsmouth and that no sooner 
was he across the James, en route to Portsmouth, than Clinton ordered 
-him to attack Philadelphia. Moreover, his lordship had many times 
expressed the opinion that Clinton’s Philadelphia idea was fatuous so 
that if Sir Henry wanted to attack Philadelphia by way of the Chesa- 
peake; he had better come and do it himself.” 

August 20, Clinton blind, Cornwallis angry, Graves puttering 
around, and Hood utterly out of touch with his most important task 
of watching Grasse. Moreover, even at New York, Graves and Clinton 
were not closely’in contact with one another, as the general’s head- 
quarters were on what is now sand Street and the admiral’s land 
quarters were in what is now South Brooklyn. One letter between 
the two got mislaid for three days at this time. That very August 
20,1781, the van of the American arrny crossed from the east to the 
west bank of the Hudson River; above Néw York. Just ‘as Hood lost 
Grasse, Clinton seems to have lost Washington.’ Let us glance at the 
intelligence reports coming into the British headquarters during those 
days. On August 16, the scouts brought positive information’ that 
Rochambeau and Washington had just received news that Grasse had 
arrived at Newport! Such information could only serve to confirm 
Clinton’s view that New York was the objective. On August 18, 
another bit of intelligence came to Clinton to the effect that the 
American army was under orders to march at a minute’s notice 

22 Graves to Clinton and Clinton to Graves, Aug. 17; Graves to Clinton and Clinton 
to Graves, Aug. 18; Graves to Clinton, Aug.-21, in Clinton MSS. Shelburne MSS., 
67:163. ` 

23 Cornwallis to Clinton, Aug, 20. 
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“where, it has not Transpired”, but the informant seemed to believe. 
they were going north. 

On August 19, the British scout Marquard, north of New York, 
sent three separate dispatches to Adjutant General Delancey at the 
British headquarters. The first, written in the morning, announced 
that Marquard had positive information from one of his woman agents 
that the French had struck their tents and were marching for North 
Castle (which was to the’north) and that Washington was preparing 
to cross the Hudson at Dobbs Ferry. The second dispatch, written at 
2 P. M, confirmed this but could not guess which way the Franco- 
American forces were going. The third was written at 9 P. M, when 
the female informant reached Marquard’s quarters, and was equally. 
confusing as to why and where Washington was going. Now his- 
torians have long known that on August 18, Lieutenant Colonel 
Wurmb, of the Jägers, had positive information that “an American. 
woman, who was the mistress of a French officer of distinction, had 
been instructed to go to Trenton”? Marquard now got the similar 
information (or perhaps it relates to the same persons): “Colonel 
Rochambeau, Son of the Count, told his Girl yesterday, that he had 
a horse ready for her and that She must be this evening at North 
Castle Church, This mistress is a Rhode Island Lady, who followed 
him unknown to his Father, as he will allow no kept mistresses.” 
Thus Clinton was being advised from two directions, one of them 
rather close to the French high command, that something was under 
way. But he took no action. On the 2oth, three more notes were sent 
to Delancey. Wurmb sent word that the Americans had certainly 
crossed the Hudson. Marquard reported that the rebel baggage and 
heavy artillery were going across. Captain Beckwith reported that he 
could not ascertain what the Americans were contemplating, but was 
sure that their whole plan had suddenly undergone a material change.. 
On the whole, it is clear that the British intelligence service was 
functioning, though perhaps not brilliantly. The information was 
making very little impression at headquarters. 

On. August 21, Beckwith wrote to headquarters that it was the 
prevailing opinion among the Americans that they were going to 
Baltimore.. Next day, “Squib” and another anonymous correspondent 
sent news that there was reason to believe that the Americans were 

24Knox and McCoy, to (Adjutant General Delancey at New York); “Trusty”, to 
Beverley Robinson; these and other intelligence reports will be found in the Intelligence 
Papers, Clinton MSS., under dates mentioned. 


25E. J. Lowell, The Hessians . .. in the Revolutionary War, pp. 262-263; 
Marquard-Delancey letters in Clinton MSS. 
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heading for the Chesapeake. On ‘August 23, “Information” advised 
headquarters that the French were on their way to Philadelphia. Next 
day Marquard sent in similar intelligence gained from something 
which a spy had overheard from the French commissary general. 

In the meantime, Graves went on repairing his ships. On August’ 
21, he told Clinton he had just heard that Barras was about to leave 
Rhode Island. Clinton replied that he had reliable information. to 
the effect that Grasse was bringing only a few ships north. Neither 
Graves nor Clinton seemed to have an inkling of Barras’s destination. 
It is indeed odd that such an exchange of thoughts could have taken 
place without either realizing that Barras was going to join Grasse. 
By, August 22 Cornwallis had got all his troops up to Yorktown and 
was so busy digging in, that he notified Clinton that he could spare 
no troops for another six weeks. Three alarming factors presented 
themselves to his lordship: first, Wayne and Lafayette had somehow 
been reénforced; second, he had been followed from Portsmouth by a 
mob of Loyalist refugees who were consuming his provisions more 
rapidly than he liked; third, of the 3000 entrenching tools which 
Clinton had sent south, Cornwallis’s engineer returns showed only 
992, while less than 400 could actually be located by the storekeeper.* 

On August 23, when the Franco-American forces were passing the 
Hudson and heading south through Princeton, Chief Justice Smith 
of New York visited Clinton and urged him to go out and stop the 
everlasting marching and countermarching by the Americans. Clinton 
replied that, as Washington had at least 12,000 men and as the British 
‘could muster barely 3000 for such an expedition, it would be useless. 
So another day passed while the Americans moved steadily southward. 
‘About the 25th the traitor Arnold went to see Clinton and returned dis- 
gusted with the commander in chief’s want of initiative. Two days 
more slipped away. On the 27th, Clinton wrote to Cornwallis that he 
was frankly puzzled by Washington’s move, and could only guess 
that the American was moving back to his old headquarters at 
Morristown?” i 

Next day, Admiral Hood arrived with his ships of the British West 
India squadron. He had seen nothing of Grasse and had no idea 
where he was. Doubtless there were congratulations that Hood had 

28 CCC, II, 244-245. The affair of the entrenching tools was part of the reason why 
the fortifications at Yorktown were not completed in time. CCC, II, 209-210, 250; 
Clinton to Buckinghamshire, Dec. 29, in MSS. of Marquess of Lothian, p, 407. 

27 William Smith’s Diary, reprinted in” parts in I. N. Phelps Stokes, Iconography 


of Manhattan Island, V. 1134; J. Thacher, Military Journal Oe 1823), p. 323; 
London Chronicle, Jan. 17-19, 1782. : 
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reached New York before Grasse." On the same day the scout, 
Marquard, sent word to Delancey that the French were now over the 
Hudson River, that they had shifted their camp for three successive 
nights (Marquard did not seem to understand that this meant that 
the French were actually on the march), and that Washington was 
carrying flatboats, for what purpose, Marquard did not opine. 

August 29 seems to be the earliest date at which we can say that 
any English officers actually understood what had happened, and 
that does not mean that the news reached headquarters on the 29th. 
A British scout named Ogden, who was evidently not in a position 
to act openly, wrote on a tiny scrap of paper a message which he 
enclosed in a button and sent to Delancey. The message read: “The 
Chesapeake is the Object—all in motion—August 2gth—Squib.” On 
the same day word was received from a British sympathizer in Phila- 
delphia that ten French ships had been seen off the capes of the Chesa- 
peake. While we do not know just when these two messages reached 
Clinton, or how soon he laid side by side the information which they 
contained, we do know that Commodore Affleck relayed the news 
from Philadelphia to Graves with the brilliant remark that the rest of 
the French fleet had gone back to Europe? 

On August 30, Clinton wrote optimistically to Cornwallis: “Mr. 
~ Washington’s force still remains in the neighborhood of Chatham 
[N. J.] and I do not hear he has yet detached to the southward.” 
As a matter of fact, Washington reached Philadelphia in person that 
very day. Clinton held the letter two days, and then added a post- 
script that unless Washington sent troops south, there would be no 
need for Clinton to send Cornwallis any reénforcement.®® 

Graves now decided that the addition of Hood’s fleet gave him a 
clear superiority to the French fleet, so on August 3r he put to sea 
to seek and chastise Barras’s little fleet, even though it were joined by 
a few vessels from Grasse’s West India squadron. That same day 
Cornwallis learned that between thirty and forty ships had come inside 
the capes of the Chesapeake, but as to what they were, he was non- 
committal. l i 

28 Hood to Stephens, Aug. 30, Hood, Letters (London, 1895), pp. 25-26. 

29 Affleck to Graves, Aug. 29, Graves, Two Letters, p. 16. One report: even had 
Grasse en route to South America, London Chronicle, Oct. 9-11. 

30 As to Washington's position on Aug. 30, I am aware that his diaries suggest that 
he reached Philadelphia on the 31st, but the Pennsylvania Packet, Sept. 1, the Phila- 
delphia Freeman’s Journal, Sept. 5, and J. Hiltzheimer’s Diary (Philadelphia, 1893), 


p. 45, all agree that he reached Philadelphia on the goth. I have laid this before 
Dr. John C. Fitzpatrick, who agrees that my statement is probably correct. 
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September, 1 is the date upon which we can say definitely that the 
higher British commanders finally realized what had happened. Cort- 
land Skinner wrote directly to Clinton (not Delancey) that the Rebels 
were headed for Princeton. This ought to have disposed of the 
idea, which still lingered in Clinton’s head, that Washington was 
going to attack New York by way of Staten Island.3* Princeton was 
not on the road to Staten Island. Cornwallis learned that the vessels 
inside the capes were Grasse’s, and not Grasse with a few ships, but 
the whole French West India fleet.. Eloquently brief is his cipher 
dispatch of September 2: “Comte de Grasse’s fleet is within the Capes 
of the Chesapeak. Forty boat loads with troops went up the James 
river yesterday; and four ships lie at the entrance of this river.” It 
must have been late in the day of September 1 when Clinton finally 
was convinced—for that morning he had written Cornwallis other- 
wise. Yet William Smith’s diary attests that on’ that day it was known 
in New York that Washington had not stopped in New Jersey, but 
was hurrying southward. Still Clinton waited a day before, on 
September 2, he wrote to Cornwallis: “It would seem that Mr. Wash- 
ington is moving an army to the southward, with every appearance of ` 
haste.... I shall either endeavor to reinforce the army under your 
command ... or make every possible diversion in your favour.”*? 
Clinton was sure that it would take Washington three weeks to reach 
Cornwallis—Washington was at Williamsburg in person in two weeks, 
and at that, he had stopped off three days at Mount Vernon. 

Clinton was confident that Cornwallis had nothing to fear from 
the French fleet; Hood and Graves would take care of that. But 
Graves ‘and Hood failed, and failed badly. Looking for Grasse with 
only a few ships, they found Grasse with a fleet that outnumbered 
the combined fleets of Graves and Hood. On September 5, a naval 
battle was fought off the capes of Virginia, which some historians have 
been pleased to call “indecisive”. As a matter of fact, few naval actions 
in history have decided more. Graves handled his fleet badly, and got 
into the action only a part of: his force, which was severely battered 
by Grasse. After the fight, both fleets maneuvered for position, and 
it seems that at one time Graves was actually nearer to Yorktown than 
Grasse. Instead of taking advantage of this opportunity to rush in and 
rescue Cornwallis, Graves stood out to sea. Then Hood tost all touch 

31 Clinton to Germain, Sept. 7, Clinton MSS. 

32 Even this letter does not prove that Clinton was entirely convinced that Wash- 


ington was moving south. As late as Sept. 4, Clinton wrote to Germain, telling of 
Arnold’s expedition to New London, but making no mention of Washington. 
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with Grasse and on September 10 wrote Graves: “I flatter myself you 
will forgive the liberty I take in asking whether you have any knowl- 
.edge where the French fleet is... .”° Evidently at the moment Graves 
did not know either, for it was the 13th before he replied: “The 
French fleet are at anchor . . . in the Chesapeake,” and Graves desired 
Hood’s “opinion what to do with the fleet... ”. Hood’s reply was 
equally futile: “Sir Samuel would be very g tea to send an opinion, 
but he really knows not what to say in the truly lamentable state 
we have brought ourselves.” A council of war, held on the London, at 
sea, decided that the damaged state of the fleet, the coming equinoxial 
storms, and the impossibility of helping Cornwallis made it wise for 
the British to head for New York and refit. They certainly could 
not help Cornwallis now, because, during these maneuvers, Barras had 
slipped into the Chesapeake, with the Newport squadron, and Grasse 
was stronger than ever. Perhaps it now dawned on Graves why 
Barras had left Rhode Island.’ 

On August 28, while Clinton was still playing with his Rhode 
Island idea, he had embarked 3000 troops for that expedition. When 
Graves went out on the 31st, Clinton disembarked the troops. On 
September 6, Clinton reémbarked the troops and 1000 more, to be 
ready to sail for Yorktown the minute that Graves returned with the 
fleet. What, specifically, he proposed to do with those 4000 men when 
he neared Cornwallis does not appear. But at least he was ready to 
go. While waiting for Graves to return he wrote a dispatch to 
Germain on September 7, saying “I told you so” in a variety of ways. 
In this Clinton shows that he had clearly overrated Cornwallis’s 
strength. He even spoke of the Loyalist refugees (who were eating 
up Cornwallis’s provisions) as an asset. He further bitterly com- 
plained of Germain’s failure to send adequate land and naval reénforce- 
ments with which to meet this emergency. True, it was not quite the 
same emergency which Clinton had been talking about all summer, 
but if proper reénforcement had been sènt it could have been met. 

Then Clinton waited for Graves—and waited, and waited. It 
took Graves two weeks to reach New York after his action off the 
Chesapeake. Meantime, on September 13, Clinton held a council of 
war in which Commodore Affleck represented the’ absent navy.*4 

33 The decisive character ‘of Grasse’s victory is well summed up by Myron T. Her- 
rick’s address at the Grasse chateau, Apr. 25, 1928 (typescript given by Ambassador 
Herrick to the W. L. Clements Library). Making allowance for the fact that the am- 


bassador was eulogizing Grasse, his conclusions on this point are about right. See 
Hood, Letters, pp. 28-38. 


34 The ‘Clinton MSS. contain the minutes of thirteen councils of war held. at New 
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Between the lines of the minutes, one may discern the- somewhat 
hysterical nature of the conference. Affleck wanted to embark 5000 
men and convoy them with a single ship of the line to Yorktown. 
How he proposed “to get such a forlorn hope through the entire 
French fleet does not appear. General Leslie was frantic at the delay 
and wanted something, anything, done at once. But General Robert- 
son strongly objected to haste, saying that they should wait, not only 
for the return of Graves, but for the additional naval reénforcement 
which Admiral Digby was even then bringing from England. Next 
day, September 14, Clinton held another council of war, to which the 
traitor Arnold was called in. It was agreed that since Cornwallis had 
8000 men and provisions for 10,000 to the end of October, they should 
wait for Graves, Hood, and Digby. On the 15th, Graves, still at sea, 
reported his “shattered” fleet as being on its way back to Sandy Hook. 
He added mournfully that the French were masters of the Chesapeake, 
and that nothing’ could be got in to Cornwallis by sea save at night. 
Indeed, he had his fleet huddled together lest pursuing French cruisers 
cut out the straggling vessels. 

September 16 found the Franco-American armies closing in on 
Cornwallis. His lordship wrote Clinton that only the commander in 
chief’s promise to come at once to the aid of Yorktown prevented him 
from flinging his whole army in open battle against the French and 
Americans, which would have been a despairing gesture. Cornwallis 
still had six weeks’ provisions, but, as the work on the fortifications 
on the Yorktown side had been fatally slow, Cornwallis concluded his 
letter with these words: “This place is in no State of defense. If you 
cannot relieve me very soon, you must be prepared to hear the Worst.” 

On September 19, Graves got his badly damaged feet back to 
New York, but in no condition to sail out at once convoying troops 
to Cornwallis, nor'to break through the French fleet in the process. 
Four precious days were then consumed in ascertaining what repairs 
were needed, so that it was'not until the 23d that ten ships were sent 
up to the yards and work begun. On the same day Clinton held 
another council of war of his general officers. They reached the some- 
York between Sept. 13 and Oct. 16, 1781. They may be found by date in the Clinton 
MSS. The significance of these documents was pointed out to me by the late Professor 
C. H. Van Tyne, who mentioned some in his England and America, pp. 144-145. Since 
1927 the others have been discovered, which throw a somewhat different light on, 
Clinton's responsibility. Professor Van Tyne intended to use them in the third volume 
of his History of the Founding of the American Republic, which was never completed. 


85 Graves to Clinton, Sept. 15, which reached Clinton Sept. 17; Clinton to Ger- 
main, Sept. 26. 
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what obvious conclusion that a direct move by army and navy was the 
only thing that could save Cornwallis. This necessitated another coun- 
cil the next day at which the flag, as well as the general, officers were 
present. This assembly decided to put the troops on the “King’s 
Ships”, that is, the royal navy, not the transports, and send word to 
Cornwallis that they would start south by October 5. 

On that same day Admiral Digby arrived at Sandy Hook with a 
small naval reénforcement—and Prince William Henry, destined to 
become King William IV. of England. On the 25th, nearly a week 
after he had got back to New York, Graves discovered that the navy 
yard had no lumber with which to repair his ships. So Clinton rushed 
over from his stores the wood which had been marked for barracks 
at St. Lucia. Next, Graves found that he was without combustibles 
with which to prepare fire ships, and Clinton had to open ‘up the 
army ordnance stores. Next day, the 26th, Prince William landed at 
New York, and two days were consumed in parties, parades, recep- 
tions, and speeches.’ 

Cornwallis’s letter announcing that if he-were not speedily relieved, 
Clinton might expect to hear “the worst”, reached New York on the 
23d, when Clinton interpreted it to mean that Cornwallis would be 
forced to retreat out of harm’s way. On the 26th it impressed itself upon 
him that “worst” might have another meaning, and he hastily called 
a council of general officers, who expressed the opinion that “worst” 
meant “worst” and that Cornwallis could not retreat, but would be 
forced to surrender. In his anxiety to do something, Clinton reverted 
to his favorite project, a raid into the Jerseys toward Philadelphia. 
The generals sensibly opposed this on the ground that they certainly 
did not want the army to be away on any such junket when the ships 
should be ready. 

Digby and Hood were much dissatisfied with the idea of putting 
the army and navy to sea without any very clear idea of what they 
were going to do when they reached Virginia. Therefore, on Septem- 
ber 27, they sought out Clinton and began to ask questions. For 
example, inquired Digby, is the navy merely to take the army within 
striking distance of Cornwallis and then sail away to safety? “Clinton 
protested against any such notion, for how could he feed that mob 
without the fleet? Well, then, asked Digby, suppose by some. miracle- 
the fleet gets through Grasse’s augmented fleet and into the Chesa- 
peake, how are they to be got out again? Doubts were also raised 
as to whether Admiral Graves’s promise to sail on October 5 was in 


36 Clinton to Germain, Sept. 26; Stokes, Iconography, V. 1136. 
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any way to be trusted” Whereupon, on the 28th, Clinton called 
another council of the general officers to discuss these points. They 
agreed on but one thing, namely, that Graves would not be ready by 
October 5, and that Cornwallis should certainly be notified to that 
effect. But first they asked Graves, who confirmed their fears, say- 
ing that he could not set out before October 8.38 

There is ample evidence that about this time the British head- 
quarters at New York was the scene of considerable discord. Captain 
William Cornwallis, of H. M. 74-gun ship Canada was storming 
around because Graves’s delays were imperiling his brother, Lord 
Charles Cornwallis, at Yorktown. Major Damer, Germain’s friend, 
was one of the officers who had been embarked, disembarked, and 
reémbarked until he was decidedly acid in his comments on Clinton's 
incapacity and his failure to anticipate Washington’s plans. William 
Smith wrote that Clinton was a domineering trifler surrounded by a 
staff of third-rate sycophants. Arnold was disgruntled on many 
counts—the more so when he saw his advice being ignored by the 
British as much as it ever had been by the Americans. Old General 
Robertson relieved the tension by being “abandoned to Frivolity—he 
has Parties of Girls in the Fort Garden, in the Midst of his own Fears, 
and the Anxieties of this Hour”.®® 

Now whén Graves reported that he could not sail before October 
8, Clinton called another council of the flag and general officers on 
September 30. They agreed that they must sail, even though the 
whole French navy were between them and Cornwallis. But when? 
lt was apparent that they must again delay the date to October 12. 
The navy men then withdrew, and the army men held a separate 
council and agreed to send to Cornwallis at once the news of this 
further delay, but not to tell the navy that they had done so. 

The work on the ships at New York went on, while the Americans 
tightened their lines about Yorktown. On October 3, Washington 
was within rroo yards of Cornwallis’s works. On October 5, Graves 
discovered that there was no powder fit for use on board his own 
flagship, the London. Clinton patiently opened up the army stores 
without comment. 

The next day, Graves and Clinton got into an unfortunate squabble. 
' Graves began it by reopening an old question of whether the 69th 
87 Minutes of the council of war of Sept. 28. 

38 Graves to Clinton, Sept. 28; Parl. Reg., VIIL 196. 


39 H, Brodrick to T. Townshend, Sept. 30, in Ross, Cornwallis, I. 121; Damer to 
Germain, Sept. 27, in Germain MSS.; Stokes, Iconography, V. 1134-1135. 
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regiment belonged to the army or the navy. Clinton insisted that it 
was his, while Graves declared that it was needed for marine duty on 
Hood’s squadron. Then Graves raised the question of what should 
be done with the troops embarked on the war vessels, if it were im- 
possible to relieve Cornwallis, and Hood had to hurry back to his 
West India station. Should Hood take with him the quota of troops 
carried on his vessels? The seriousness of this affair lay, as mentioned 
‘above, in the fact that leaving the West Indies unguarded meant 
criticism in Parliament from the British investing classes. It seems 
to have disturbed Graves more than Hood, but then Hood was prob- 
ably an abler man than his superior. , 

Clinton took’ these matters up on October 7 and wrote to Graves, 
suggesting that if Hood must hurry back to the West Indies, then 
empty transports should: follow the fleet at sea. In the event that they 
were unable to relieve Cornwallis, then Hood must transfer the troops 
‘to the transports at sea. Graves said he would present the matter at 
a council of the flag officers next day. Evidently Digby was ashore 
the night of October 7, and saw Clinton. They decided that a meeting 
of the flag and general officers was essential to iron out this latest 
difficulty, and it would appear that Clinton told Digby to see Graves 
and ask him to come up to the army headquarters for such a meeting 
the next day. But Graves had arranged a meeting of his own flag 
officers for that day and was apparently angered at what he regarded 
as Clinton’s attempt to order him around. On the morning of Octo- 
ber 8, he therefore sent a very stiff letter, written in the third person, 
wherein he virtually said to Clinton, “Don’t wait the meeting for me, 
as I shall not be there”. 

At the meeting of the flag officers Graves’s behavior convinced even 
Hood that he was anxious to make trouble and create difficulties for 
the army. It is, however, clear that Hood solved the problem of the 
` troops on board his ships by saying that the relief of Cornwallis was 
of paramount importance, and that the precious West Indies would 
have to take care of themselves. In reporting this gathering, Hood 
wrote ‘to a friend: “I own to you I think very meanly of the ability 
of our present commanding officer [Graves]. I know he is a cunning 
man, he may be a good: theoretical man, but he is certainly a bad 
practical one, and most clearly proved himself on the fifth of last 
month to be unequal to the conducting of a great squadron.”*° 

Clinton did not reply to Graves’s brusque letter until the next day, 
when he replied with the utmost civility and tact that the apparent 
offense had been due to a misconception. 


40 Hood and Rodney both criticized Graves’s incompetence, Hood, Letters, pp. 28, 44. 
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Another day slipped away before Clinton called another council of 
generals to take up the rather important question of what they would 
do with an army and fleet which the French would not permit to get 
near Yorktown. They decided to land either at Newport News or 
on Monday’s Point, on the’ north shore of the York River, though how 
anyone who was examining a map could imagine that they were going 
to reach either place, is difficult to understand. During this council of 
the roth the wind shifted, and even had Graves been ready to go, it 
would have been impossible. 

On October 11, the Americans were within 600 yards of Corn- 
wallis’s works at Yorktown. On the rath, they cut that down to 
300 yards. Yorktown was being subjected to a furious bombardment 
by heavy artillery. Clinton whiled away the 14th writing to Corn- 
wallis his plans for landing the troops, and to Germain assuring him 
that the army of relief had already been embarked. October 15 found 
the fleet at New York still windbound, and on this same day Corn- 
wallis mournfully wrote that it was too late, for if Clinton came now 
he would risk losing his army also. October 16 was devoted to 
another council of war at New York, whereat the generals now saw 
the futility of their plans of landing as devised on the roth, and yet, 
determined to see the matter through, decided to land on the yet more 
inaccessible Rappahannock. ‘Next day Cornwallis wrote to Wash- 
ington, proposing a capitulation. goi 

It was not until October 18 that the army and navy, Clinton and 
Graves, and the all important wind decided to play together. The 
army for the relief of Yorktown proceeded only as far as Sandy Hook 
when the tide turned against it, and not until the roth did the arma- 
ment get to sea. From Graves’s flagship, the London, Clinton wrote 
‘to Germain expressing the opinion that he would be in time to save 
Cornwallis. But in a private letter to his correspondent (whose letters 
_ are preserved in the Shelburne Collection) he wrote in such manner 
‘as to show that he knew he was embarked on a crazy expedition. 
The French fleet still outnumbered the British, and even if they 
‘defeated Grasse, they would still have to deal with the combined 
forces of Washington and Rochambeau. There never was a better 
illustration of the bulldog’s persistence. Bitterly Clinton blamed Ger- 
main for the failure to send men and supplies and for misleading him — 
into believing that Rodney would take care of Grasse.* 





41 Clinton to Cornwallis, Oct. 18, in Clinton MSS.; Clinton to ——, Oct. 19, in 
Shelburne MSS., 67:167; Clinton to Germain, Oct. 19, in Clinton MSS.; Damer to 
Germain, Oct. 13 and 29, in Germain MSS. 
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Clinton and Graves reached the Chesapeake on October 24, only 
to find that Cornwallis had surrendered his army five days earlier. 

The disaster of this British army at Yorktown produced a pamphlet 
battle. Sometimes I am inclined to think that every few months dur- 
ing the rest of his life, Clinton selected a fresh copy of one of these 
pamphlets and covered the margin with annotations, reproaches, and 
explanations. A collection of fifty-two such copies exists in the Library 
of Congress. A similar collection’ exists with Clinton’s own papers in 
the William L. Clements Library. The Clements collection also con- 
tains hundreds of notes, memoranda, drafts, and letters on the subject, 
written in Clinton’s execrable scrawl, not to mention the folios of his 
Historical Detail.42 Some day, perhaps all these may be published, but 
no scholar who has examined them will venture to predict when that 
will occur. It is difficult for outsiders to form a conception of the 
. bulk of this material—and its illegibility. Clinton’s friends often wrote 
him not to employ his own penmanship. 

No one who has surveyed these sources can fail to be impressed 
with the fact that the surrender at Yorktown, like most historic events, 
can not be traced to any single cause. It was the result of interacting 
causes. Germain’s wrong-headed favoritism and his failure-‘to support 
his principal commander; Cornwallis’s mistaken belief that a British 
victory was an American defeat; Clinton’s failure to divine the plans . 
of Washington in time; the condition of Graves’s fleet after the battle 
with Grasse off the capes of the Chesapeake; Rodney’s illness; Clinton’s 
blindness; Graves’s, incompetence; Hood’s failure to keep track of 
Grasse—all these explain something. . Nothing, however, can detract 
from the extraordinary patience and strategy of George Washington, - 
who, after watching ill luck and incompetence spoil his plans and 
defeat his purposes for five years, at the last managed a campaign 
in which every essential element functioned on time and in time. 
This story might well be entitled “When Britain failed to muddle 
through”. l 
RanpoLrnH G. ADAMS. 
The William L. Clements Library. 


42 An Historical Detail of Seven Years’ Campaign in North America, 3 vols., MS, in 
Clinton MSS; CCC, I. xix. 
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PROHIBITION IN THE CONFEDERACY 


As everyone knows, the Old South was fond of its drink. The 
frosty mint juleps of the Kentucky gentlemen and the fiery corn liquor 
of the mountaineer are proverbial. In the low country the elegant 
planters drank imported brandies and clarets, but there were also 
good domestic whiskies and wines. What Southerner past forty does 
not recall the excellence of the Catawba wines of North Carolina, the 
scuppernong and muscadine wines of South Carolina, and the peach 
brandy of Georgia! In 1861 every plantation and farm had its “grape 
arbors”, and. in September the slaves were busy at the presses. The 
product of the black vintners compared favorably with the vintages 
of Bordeaux. Temperance was regarded as a virtue; but the right of 
a.citizen to possess and consume, within the limits of reasonable 
sobriety, beverages of any alcoholic percentage whatsoever, was never 
questioned. Yet, two phases of our present prohibition seed be- 
came burning issues in the Confederacy. 

Prohibition in the Confederacy was the enforced product BE war 
conservation. It was never a high moral issue; although, indeed, we 
do find that the Confederate Congress twice passed acts to discourage 
drunkenness in the army—with no reason at all for implying abstin- 
ence in the navy and the marine corps. Prohibition arose from the 
twofold necessity of conserving the grain supplies in order to feed the 
armed forces and of conserving the inbound tonnage of the blockade- 
runners in order to increase the importation of war supplies. There 
was no single law on the subject, but a multiplicity of state and federal 
enactments; and the policies of the several state governments often 
clashed with those of the general government. Some very interesting 
passages, almost of arms, developed between the Confederate and the 
local authorities; and, in at least one instance, attained the proportions 
of a genuine impasse—thanks to the practice of state rights. 

The market price of rectified whisky rested on the 20 @ 25 cent 
level in the winter of 1860-1861, but by the summer of 1861, it had 
jumped to fifty-five cents a gallon and was quoted as scarce. In the 
spring of 1862, it had risen to $1.10 @ $1.20 in New Orleans, and was 
somewhat higher on the Atlantic’ seaboard. During this time wheat | 


r 
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had jumped from $1.25 a bushel to $3.00, though sugar of grade fair 
to fully fair had dropped from six and three-fourths to four cents a 
pound. Since Confederate dollars had not then suffered material 
depreciation, these prices may be taken as a direct measure of the 
supply and the demand. 

At this time the sugar producing section was still within the lines 
of the Confederate army, although it was soon to be drawn into the 
battle area. The Old South had been too engrossed with cotton culture 
to produce all her foodstuffs. Much of her grain had come from the 
Northwest, and with hungry soldiers to feed, the grain stocks rapidly 
diminished. The public press urged upon the planters the necessity 
of cutting down the cotton acreage and of increasing the acreage 
‘devoted to grain production. The general and state governments 
enacted numerous laws to encourage the growing of foodstuffs at the 
expense of cotton, lifting many of the war burdens, such as impress- 
ment of labor, from those plantations devoted solely.to the production 
of food supplies. Despite the pressure, both governmental and journal- 
istic, it became evident that the grain crops would not equal the de- 
mands of the army and that the utmost economy must be enforced 
everywhere in the consumption of grain. During 1862, most of the 
state legislatures passed laws not only to safeguard the consumption 
of grain, but particularly to prohibit its use as an ingredient in the 
manufacture of whisky, brandy, and beer. 

As a result of state prohibition the price of whisky jumped skyward. 
At Richmond in September, 1863, it was quoted at $35 a gallon, but 
imported liquors also shared in the rise. The market price of rum 
at this time was $29.50 a gallon, of claret, fyo a case, and of cognac, 
$150 a case. 

The foreign supply was not cut off by tae until February 6, 1864. 
On that date, President Davis approved an act, first, to prohibit the 
importation of certain luxuries, and second, to require one-half of the 
tonnage of all inbound vessels to be reserved for government account. 
Among the prohibited “luxuries” were spirits distilled from grain, 
brandy, wine, imitations of wine, beer, ale, porter, and cider. Never- 
theless, cognacs, champagne, and clarets in appreciable quantities reg- 
ularly got by the revenue officers, for the shipmasters soon learned that 
a present of a few bottles of fine champagne was a powerful persuader 
with the port officials, whether of the armed or customs service. 
’ Occasionally, cases of brandy or wine were openly listed in the block- 
ade stocks advertised in the newspapers. During the first year of the 
war brandy had sold for about $36 a case; but the price of a dozen 
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bottles had gone up to $175 by the winter of 1863-1864, and it con- 
tinued upward as the value of the currency declined and the regula- 
tions. governifig foreign commerce were more strictly enforced. 

In spite of the fact that the state governments prohibited the dis- 
tillation of grains and the Confederate government forbade the im- 
portation of alcoholic beverages, large quantities of alcohol and 
alcoholic stimulants were, nevertheless, required for the maintenance 
of the army and the navy. While whisky was not a component of 
the army ration, its issue was allowed to troops “under circumstances 
of great exposure and protracted fatigue”. It was, however, a part 
of the prescribed navy ration, and was used regularly in the hospitals 
and medical laboratories. There is no record of the amount of spirits 
consumed by the Navy Department; but the alcoholic issues by the- 
medical department of the army averaged 16,800 gallons a month in 
1863, and by 1865 reached the average of 52,000 gallons. 

The major portion of these issues was for hospital uses, although 
a fairly large quantity was consumed in the manufacture of medicine. 
As the War Department’s laboratories were unable to produce all of 
the medical supplies required by the land forces, the surgeon-general 
of the army directed the medical officers to compound in the field as 
much of their requirements as possible from herbs, indigenous to the 
neighboring “forests and savannahs”, This necessitated the use of 
considerable amounts of whisky as a solvent. For instance, it took a 
gallon of whisky to prepare sixty-four doses of a quinine substitute, 
which was made from the dried bark of dogwood, poplar, and willow 
trees. (The formula called for two pounds of a mixture consisting 
of thirty parts each of dogwood and poplar bark and forty parts of 
willow bark to be added to one gallon of whisky of 45° strength and 
allowed to macerate for fourteen days.) ‘This preparation was used 
both as a tonic and a febrifuge. Because of the high prevalence of 
malaria in the South, large quantities of it were required. 

Whisky as a regular issue in the navy was suspended late in 1863 
on account of the failure of the department’s contract distillers. The 
market value of ordinary grades of whisky ranged from $60 to $75 a 
gallon, which made the cost of the spirituous component of the ration 
actually $2.00, whereas it was commutable under the navy regulations 
at four cents. However, a year later, the alcoholic ration appears to 
have been resumed upon the recommendation of the chief surgeon 
of the navy. He advised the secretary of the navy that it was needed 
to strengthen and fortify the systems of the sailors against the attack 
of fevers, and suggested that it be issued with hot coffee to the crews, 
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“at an early hour every morning, before proceeding to scouring the 
decks, as a means of counteracting the effects of the damp and 
chilling drafts so prevalent’on all fresh-water courses and malarial 
regions at the dawn of day”. 

In order to supply the public services with whisky and alcohol, 
extensive contracts were made by the War and Navy departments. In 
the fall of 1862, the commissary general of subsistence had contracts 
in Georgia for the delivery of 250,000 gallons of whisky. The legis- 
lature then passed a law requiring all distilleries to be located at least 
twenty miles from a railroad or navigable stream. On November 29, 
1862, the secretary of war wrote to the governor of Georgia, requesting 
a suspension of the law where it affected distilleries which were en- 
gaged in producing whisky for the army. Governor Brown, however, 
adopted a sacrosanct attitude toward Georgia laws and all things 
Georgian—thus began one phase of the conflict which went on eter- 
nally between the state of Georgia and the Confederate States govern- 
ment. 

Shortly after assuming command of the Army of Tennessee at 
Dalton, Georgia, on December 27, 1863, General Joseph E. Johnston 
decided to make up for the existing deficiencies in the meat ration by’ 
a regular issue of whisky. He called upon Major J. F. Cummings, 
the district chief of commissary at Atlanta, to prepare for the increased 
requisitions. At that time, Major Cummings had contracts aggre- 
gating an output of only 3000 gallons a month. His contracts had 
been made on the understanding that the government should furnish 
the corn and the contractors deliver in return one gallon—in some few 
contracts, five quarts—of whisky to the bushel of grain supplied. The 
state, however, required the distillers who were licensed to distill for 
the general government to deliver every gallon made to the Con- 
federate authorities. When this provision of the law had been brought 
to the attention of Major Cummings, he modified his contracts so that 
the distillers, instead of keeping the ‘overage’ as pay for their work, 
would deliver it to the commissary agents at the price fixed in the 
impressment schedules, which was around $3.50 a gallon. It was said 
that one bushel of corn yielded two and a half gallons and that the 
commercial rate was then $50 a gallon. If these facts are correct, then | 
the distillers lost about seventy dollars a bushel by the modification 
of their contracts. 

When Major Cummings received the increased requisitions, he 
applied to Governor Brown for licenses to authorize the contract manu- 
facture of whisky along the line of rail communications in North 
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Georgia. The existing contracts had all been confined to the southern 
part of the state, and over twenty miles from rail or water transporta- 
tion lines. The governor assumed a pose of outraged righteousness, 
and replied, in part: f 

You say the demand for whisky for the army is heavy. I reply, the de- 
mand for bread in the army and at home is much greater. One thing is 
very certain, there is not corn enough in the country to furnish the people 
and the army with rations of bread and whisky. One or the other must be 
dispensed with, and in my judgment no man connected with the army, un- 
less he is a toper, or expects to make money out of the distillation, can hesi- 
tate to decide in favor of bread. If the question is left to the decision of a 
soldier who is a man, whether he shall have his drink of whisky in camp 


or his wife and children shall have bread at home, there will be no hesita- 
tion. He will decide in favor of bread. 


What the governor had, to say was good enough so far as it went; 
but it took no account of certain other factors. The government was 
possessed of large stocks of corn received as tax in kind. Much of 
the “tithe corn” had been paid, not in the corn of the season, but in the 
previous year’s crop, and was too full of weevils to be used for bread- 
stuffs or stock feed. Thousands of bushels were fit only for making 
whisky and it was solely this damaged grain that the commissary 
department proposed to use. Furthermore, hogs and cattle were reg- 
ularly raised on the swill from the mash. So the distillation of whisky, 
under those circumstances, constituted no real curtailment in food- 
stuffs but provided a really substantial gain. Although these facts 
were known to the governor, he clung strictly to the letter of the Jaw. 

Major Cummings was disgusted with the governor’s willingness 
to subordinate “the best interests and success of the Confederacy” tó his 
own “self-conceived notions of justice and patriotism”. In a con- 
fidential letter to the commissary general at Richmond, on February 
14, 1864, he marked the Georgians down pretty low. He told how 
the governor had persuaded President Davis to declare certain counties 
in Nerth Georgia ‘impracticable’, that is, unable to furnish their quota 
of the tax in kind without distressing the inhabitants. The commis- 
sary officers had then been authorized to pay the market price for 
supplies required in those counties, which, incidentally, included Gov- 
ernor Brown’s home section. No sooner had this been done than “the 
` patrictic citizens of these counties” astonished the major with “their 
hidden treasures” which they offered for. sale. 

Although the subsistence department regarded Georgia and Ala- 
bama as the only states where grain existed in sufficient quantity to 
justify its use for whisky, the surgeon-general of the army made the 
contracts for supplying his department in Virginia. 
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Virginia was one of the last states to enter the prohibition ranks. 
It was not until March 12, 1863, that the legislature declared it to be a 
penal offense for any person, within the confines of the state, “to make 
or cause to be made any whisky or other spirituous or malt liquors 
out of any corn, wheat, rye, or other grain”. The contractors avoided 
the consequences of this law on the ground of their federal. con- 
nections; but, the following fall, the legislature passed another law on 
prohibition. This act, dated October 31, 1863, prohibited under severe 

penalties the fulfillment of any contract, present or future, with the 
_ Confederate government for the manufacture of ardent spirits. - 

This was a direct slap in the face of the government. The secre- 
tary of war promptly asked the attorney-general for an opinion on the 
validity of the state enactment. The latter replied “that a state has not 
the power to forbid the fulfillment of a contract which the Confederate 
Government has the authority to make, and that, therefore, the act of 
the rath of March does not apply to such a contractor, and the act 
of the 31st of October, expressly forbidding the fulfillment of such a 
contract, is a nullity”. 

In reaching this conclusion, the attorney-general rehearsed the 
fundamentals involved in the division of powers between ‘the state 
and Confederate governments. For the execution of these powers, 
he said, any men and means might be used which were-not expressedly 
nor impliedly prohibited by the principles of our public law. No one 
dared urge that the Confederate government did not have the right, 
under the powers to declare war and support armies, to use any means 
known for the procurement of gunpowder. The same rule was true 
in regard to provisions, medicines, and other army supplies. “Spiritu- 
ous liquors being amongst the supplies required for the army”, con- 
cluded the attorney-general, “my opinion is that persons who manu- 
facture whisky in Virginia exclusively for the Confederate Government 
under a contract with it are not liable to the penalties of the State 
statutes.” l 

In the following spring a much stronger case was presented to 
the Department of Justice. It was that of the government itself, not 
a contractor, manufacturing necessary supplies by its own agents and 
exclusively for its own use. The Navy Department had begun the 
erection of a. distillery in South Carolina for the purpose of manu- 
facturing whisky for the sole use of the navy. State officers, by order 
of the governor, had halted the construction work on the ground that 
the laws of South Carolina prohibited the establishment of distilleries. 

The advice of the attorney-general was to the same effect as before. 
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The differences with the South Carolina authorities were soon 
patched up, and the medical department of the army also established 
a distillery in South Carolina, at Columbia. The surgeon-general had 
already established a government distillery at Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina. These plants turned out from 200 to 500 gallons a day. Under 
an act of Congress of June 14, 1864, the surgeon-general began the 
erection of distilleries in Wilcox County, Alabama, at Macon, Georgia, 
and at Buchanan, in Botetourt County, Virginia. The Virginia still 
was ready for operation when the county sheriff, under an attachment 
of the circuit court, seized the distillery and the government’s stock 
of grain, and instituted criminal proceedings against the army officer 
in charge of the plant. . 

The secretary of war laid this new complication before the attorney- 
general, who, feeling that he could add little to the preceding opinions, 
sent copies of them to the War Department with a short letter. In the 
latter, though he advised the submission of the matter to the state 
courts for their decision, he nevertheless almost suggested that a con- 
flict of force with the state authorities would be justified in an extreme 
emergency. The Confederate government could ill afford to use force 
to oppose the civil processes of a state. But the Virginians were 
unyielding, and an impasse was reached. The distillery was abandoned 
by the army and was not even mentioned by the surgeon-general in a 
later report to the War Department regarding the resources available for 
` carrying on the business of his bureau. 

There is, however, one instance in which a state and the army 
worked hand in hand on the prohibition question. It was in Missis- 
sippi. ‘There was no statute in the criminal law under which the 
state authorities could suppress the stills, yet the governor felt that the 
diversion of grain was an evil and ought to be stopped. He adopted 
a unique procedure. The law authorized him to impress any property 
in the state in order to fill the requisitions of the Confederate military 
authorities. Accordingly, he wrote to Lieutenant General Pemberton, 
commanding the department of Mississippi and East Louisiana, and , 
asked him to make a requisition for corn. He told the general that 
he would impress every bushel of corn in the distilleries, and that if 
this did not stop the business, he would ask the general to requisition 
copper for the manufacture of cannon and would then impress the 
boilers and coils. General Pemberton replied that he needed corn 
and would be glad to have the corn taken from two distilleries which 
were then operating in Marshall County. 

In view of the frequent clashes between the governor of North 
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Carolina and the Confederate government on almost every subject, 
one is surprised to find very few and innocuous passages on the sub- 
ject of prohibition. However, Governor, Vance felt very strongly on 
the conservation of food supplies, and, in his message to the assembly 
in November, 1862, he recommended a tightening of the existing pro- 
hibition against the distillation of spirits from grain. “There is no 
grain to spare for such purposes”, he said, “and all the medical needs 
of the country and Army can be abundantly supplied by liquors made 
from the fruit crops. Should even the supply for the Army fail, it 
cannot be doubted that it is much better for the soldier to go without 
spirits than that his wife and child should go without bread.” 

In the matter of distilling fruits, we find the governor of Virginia, 
in his annual message to the general assembly in December, 1864, 
lamenting that the prohibition laws, which so perfectly protected the 
grain crop, did not also extend to fruit. “The recent crop of apples”, 
he said, “was the most abundant we have had for many years, and 
would have furnished a large amount of healthy succulents and an 
ample supply of vinegar, so essential as an anti-scorbutic for our 
soldiers. But a frenzy seems to have seized upon the people for con- 
verting this fine crop into brandy, which in its effects upon our Army 
is most pernicious. I earnestly recommend that the law may be en- 
larged so as to comprehend an inhibition of the distillation of all fruit.” 

This frenzy for making brandy is reflected in the liquor prices 
allowed by the commissioners of impressment in Virginia during the 
winter of 1865. The schedules fixed whisky at $25 a gallon but apple 
brandy at $15 and vinegar at only $5.00 a gallon. At this time the gov- 
ernment price of wheat was $25 a bushel, corn and rye $20, and dried 
apples $15 a bushel. Brown sugar was $5.00 a pound and molasses $15 
a gallon. 

The Confederate government had as much trouble in controlling 
the liquor manufactured under the contracts of the several bureaus as 
the United States has had in recent years in preventing leakages from 
the licensed distilleries and bonded warehouses. The only legitimately 
operated stills, in practically all the states, were those run under con- 
tract with the War or Navy departments. The temptation to commit 
fraud was great, for the market price of whisky usually ranged from 
fifteen to twenty times the contract rates. Many of the contractors 
took advantage of their licenses to manufacture an excess over the 
quantity called for in their contracts, and this they sold to private 
parties. Often their product was “so indifferent and spurious an 
article” that the inspecting officers were obliged to reject it. The 
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rejected whisky was never hard to bootleg. In fact, this was the 
profitable way to operate a conttact still. In order to overcome these 
evils, the government, as we have seen, undertook during the last two 
years of the war to establish its own distilleries and abolish the- con- 
tract supply. Nevertheless, domestic whiskies continued on the market 
along with the unprohibited fruit wines and distillates. And, generally 
speaking, every kind of dunks, forcign and domestic, ‘could be secured. 
Yorktown. *Witiam: M.. ROBINSON, JR. ° 


- THe THIRD ANGLo-AMERICAN ola oF HISTORIANS, 
' Lonpon, Jury 13- 18, 1931} 


Iv nearly all fields of Baie the aien ja variety of interna- 
tional congresses have greatly increased since the war, but in no field 
has the increase been more marked than in history. In.addition to. the 
long-standing quinquennial International Congress of Historical Sci- . 
ences, we now have numerous congresses devoted: to special subjects, 
such as the history of science, the history of literature, Byzantine his- 
tory, the history of religion, and the history of art, and also congresses 
of general scope that bring together scholars -of different countries 
possessed of the same or ‘of closely .related languages. Examples of 
these are the Historikertag of the-Germans and Austrians, the annual 
meeting of French and Belgian historians, the Scandinavian congresses, 
the congresses of the historians of Eastern Europe, and, finally, the 
Anglo-American conference.’ One can not help wondering whether -. 


all these manifestations are rich enough in results to warrant the ex- 


penditure of time and effort and money that they demiand, or to justify 
their momentary diversion of scholarship from its usual pursuits. ` But 
perhaps it is fairer to see in them encouraging signs of a growing sense 
of interdependence and of an increasing appreciation of the value of 
the personal exchange of ideas. ; There’ can ‘be little doubt that all 
this activity is both natural and salutary in the present state of the 
world’s affairs, and if, in the course’ of events, it should ‘become éxces- 
sive and burdensome, the corrective will-be ‘promptly applied through 
the abstention of those for whose-benefit it is'designed; l 
Among the various congresses and gathering’, the Anglo-Américan 
Conference of Historians is distinguished ‘by the simplicity of its or- 
ganization, its unpretentious character, its practical value, and’ the 
1 For accounts of the first and second conferences, see Am. "Hist. Rev., XXVIL. “58- 


63; XXXII. 56-61. A full report of the third conference will-be published i in tis Bulle: 
tin of the Institute of Historical Research. : A 
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wholesome pleasure which its participants, derive from it. That it is 
warmly appreciated by American scholars is evidenced by the increase 
in their attendance since the inauguration of the series in 1921. The 
historical, scholarship of the English speaking world is under no small 
obligation to the Institute of Historical Research of the University of 
London, and particularly to its director, Professor A. F, Pollard, under 
whose auspices and inspiration these meetings have been organized. 
The canference of July, 1931, was the third of the quinquennial 
series held in London, but in 1924 the American Historical Association, 
desirous of expressing its appreciation of the hospitality that its mem- 
bers had enjoyed upon the occasion of the first conference in 1921, in- 
vited a number of British scholars to take part in the annual meeting 
of the Association at Richmond, and so. that meeting became, in a sense, 


_a modified version of the conference. It is to be hoped that it may be 


possible in the not too distant future to repeat the Richmond experi- 
ment or even perhaps to organize on this side of the Atlantic a full- 
fledged conference which might be the fourth of the quinquennial 
series, . 
The third conference was marked by a larger and more representa- 
tive attendance than either of its predecessors enjoyed. Of the four 
hundred who registered (the actual attendance was unquestionably 
much larger), ninety or more were from the United States, and repre- 


_. sented a substantial proportion of the forty-four institutions and organi- 


zations in this country that had formally appointed delegates. The 
British attendance was. representative of nearly all parts of the empire. 

The conference met in four general and fifteen sectional sessions, in 
addition to which there were six sectional dinners. Following the ad- 
mirable practice of previous years, each session was ordinarily devoted 
to one or two papers, which were followed by general and often pro- 
longed and animated discussion. The seven sections were respectively 
concerned with Medieval history, Modern European history, Modern 
Eñglish history, British colonial history, Economic history, British 
local history, and Slavonic history. If surprise be felt at the absence of 
a section on American history, it must be confessed that the organizers 
of the’ conference made strenuous efforts to arrange’ one, but the re- 
sponse from American students of American history was so slight that 
at the’ last moment it seemed best to abandon the attempt. While 
American history is undoubtedly régarded with growing curiosity and 
interest, and even with respect, in other countries, it is not yet sériously 
studied by a sufficient number of students to supply adequate subject 
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matter or audiences for separate sections in international congresses. 
Fortunately it seems likely that this situation may be improved. The 
recent establishment in the University of London and in the Collége de 
France of chairs of American history, as well as the vigorous preaching 
of such scholars as Professor C. K. Webster, are certain to bear interest- 
ing fruits in due time. p 

The first general session was of a formal sort and was honored by 
the presence of the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who wel- 
comed the members of the conference in the name of the Government, 
and spoke especially of the relations of the politician and the historian. 
The politicians, he pointed out, are the pioneers, making a road through 
an unsurveyed country, over which later the historians would ride at 
their ease and criticize the road-makers. He made an especial plea for 
justice on the part of historians toward politicians, and particularly 
urged that the acts and policies of the latter should be judged in the 

-light of the times in which they had lived. He mentioned that it had 

remained for American historians to present the history of British 
policy toward the American colonies in its true light, and to free it 
from the Whig bias which had characterized British writings on the 
subject. Short addresses in the form of motions of a vote of thanks to 
the Prime Minister were made by Professor James T. Shotwell and 
Sir Richard Lodge. 

The second general session was devoted to a discussion of the report 
of the Continuation Committee, which dealt with such matters as the 
migrations of historical manuscripts, the difficulty of obtaining in Great 
Britain historical works published in the United States (under which 
head it appears that American authors of historical works have a just 
grievance against many American publishers), the guide to the histori- 
cal publications of the societies of England and Wales, and the proposed 
reproduction of the Statutes of the Realm. 

The third and fourth general sessions were devoted each to a single 
subject. At the third session Professor Morris Ginsberg, of the London 
School of Economics, read a thoughtful paper on The Relation between 
History and Sociology, in which he concluded that both disciplines seek 
to attain the same sort of knowledge but that the difference between 
them is one of emphasis, the primary interest of sociology being in the 
-discovery of general laws, while that of history is in the reconstruction 
of the way in which events have occurred. He pointed out that on the 
one hand sociology fails to make adequate use of the vast stores of his- 
torical knowledge that are available, as well as of the scientific technique 
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elaborated by modern historians, while on the other hand the historian 
fails to supply the sociologist with much of the material that he needs. 
Would it not be possible, he asked, for historians and sociologists to- 
gether to formulate a series of queries and suggestions that would en- 
able them to deal more effectively than at present with their mutual 
and respective problems? Unfortunately most of those who took part 
in the discussion rather missed the principal point of Professor Gins- 
berg’s paper, and their remarks threw little light on the practical ques- 
tion of coöperation between historians and sociologists. 

The last general session was concerned with the “new biography”, 
which the principal speaker, Mr. Philip Guedalla, defined, in the ab- 
sence of its friends, in terms which enabled him to demolish it effec- 
tively and wittily and to the satisfaction of those present. It must be 
confessed that the long discussion that followed failed to throw much 
new light upon biography as a branch of historical research. A sugges- 
tion was thrown out, based upon the experience of the Dictionary of 
American Biography, that scholars in other fields of learning and sci- 
ence than that of history have legitimate questions to ask of biography, 
and that the biographer-historian may well consider their needs as well 
as the demands of his fellow craftsmen and of the general public, but 
this observation was either too frivolous or too radical to evoke any 
response, 

Of the sectional sessions, those on Medieval history, presided over by 
Professor James F. Willard, of the University of Colorado, were the 
most largely attended. Papers by Professors E. F. Jacob (Manchester) 
and A. S. Turberville (Leeds) discussed the Changing Views of the 
Renaissance. Professor Jacob described what he termed the “romantic” 
and “revolutionary” tendencies of that movement, while Professor 
Turberville emphasized its medieval origins. Professor F. M. Powicke 
(Oxford) discussed recent trends of medieval studies which he con- 
sidered to consist in a new emphasis upon the texts and especially upon 
their significance from the point of view of general history, and in the 
effort to serve and to profit by the conception of the unity of history 
and of human experience. Professor Carl Stephenson (Cornell) in- 
sisted upon the importance of the topographical study of urban develop- 
ment, his views being formulated by the section in a resolution that 
urged coöperation between historians, geographers, and archzologists 
in the study of local history. 

The section on Economic history devoted one of its sessions to a me- 
dieval subject, Was the Manor a Myth? Professors Elizabeth Levett 
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(London) and D..C. Douglas (Glasgow) pointed out that the differ- 
ences between, manors were so great and so numerous that the modern 
historian challenges the very existence of a classical and typical organi- 
zation. In another session, Sir William Beveridge, director of the Lon- 
don School of Economics, described the study of the history of prices 
and wages that he is directing, and exhibited several tables.and graphs. 
The discovery of new material had, he stated, exceeded all expectations, 
and he hopes soon to be able to compute the index number of prices in 
England for each year from 1200 to the present time. Mr. Ralph M. 
Hower (Harvard) presented an instructive account of research in the 
field of business history now being carried on at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, and made so excellent and convinc- ` 
ing a statement of the importance of business history as to inspire half a 
column of ‘editorial comment in The Times (July 17). At the same 
session Dr. G. B. Harrison (London) described, with numerous illus- 
trations, the various processes of making facsimile reprints (photostat, 
type, “replika” [planograph or offset], and collotype) and concluded 
that for legibility the type facsimile is best, for accuracy the collotype, 
but for general scholarly purposes the “replika” is the most advanta- 
geous. The process employed by the Library of Congress on so large a 
scale—microphotography on a roll of film—was not, however, men- 
tioned. f ; 

In the section on Modern European history, Sir Richard Lodge dis- 
" cussed the Continental policy of Great Britain from 1740 to 1763, describ- 
ing the two conflicting. tendencies—the Whig tradition of active inter- 
vention in Europe in opposition to. France, and the Tory opposition to 
standing armies and Continental wars ‘and reliance for defense upon 
the “wooden walls” of the navy. In the same section Dr. G. P. Gooch 
reviewed the Biilow era, 1897-1909, during which the political and dip- 
lomatic position of Germany was seriously weakened. 

The section on Modern English history, presided over by Professor 
George M. Trevelyan (Cambridge) discussed English naval and mili- 
tary history in the eighteenth century. Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond 
insisted upon the importance of studying the economic element in 
higher strategy, especially the selection and use of economic weapons, 
the effectiveness of ‘which, however, as Sir Charles Oman (Oxford) 
pointed out, depended upon the morale of the country against which 
they were directed. Mrs. William E. Lingelbach referred to the con- 
scientious studies of the late’ Professor Claude H. Van Tyne, to whose 
work Professor Trevelyan also paid a tribute. In another meeting of 
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the section Professor G. S. Veitch. (Liverpool),. Colonel Josiah C. 
Wedgewood, of the House of Commons, and Mr. L. B. Namier de- 
scribed work on the electoral history of Parliament, now progressing 
under the direction of a committee of which Colonel Wedgewood is 
chairman. 

The sessions on British local history were chiefly devoted to the prob- 
lems of collecting and preserving local and county records, in which 
Miss Joan Wake (Northamptonshire) and Dr. G. H. Fowler (Bedford- 
shire) are so actively and successfully engaged. The section adopted a 
resolution looking to the permanent coérdination of the activities of the 
British Record Society and of the numerous local record societies. 

The section on British colonial history, presided: over by Dr. Henry 
P. Biggar, of the Canadian Archives, held three sessions at which papers 
were presented by Professor Eva G. R. Taylor (London), on Empire 
Building Projects in the Pacific in the 17th Century, by Miss Irene 
Wright (Seville), on Materials for British Colonial History in the 
Archives of Spain, by Professor Duncan McArthur (Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ontario), on The Origins of Canadian Nationalism, 
and by Professor Frank W. Pitman (Pomona College), on Social Re- 
construction in Jamaica subsequent to Emancipation. 

Finally must be noted the sessions on Slavonic history, presided over 
by Professor R. W. Seton-Watson (London), at which two subjects re- 
ceived consideration. Russia, Serbia, and the Responsibility for the 
World War in the Light of Recent Documentary Evidence, was dis- 
cussed by Dr. M. T. Florinsky (Columbia), Dr. A. F. Meyendorff 
(London), Sir Raymond Beazley, Sir Bernard Pares, the chairman, and 
others, with two net results, namely, a sense of the futility of endeavor- 
ing to assign degrees of blame (like examination grades) to the various 
countries, and a recognition of the fact that our knowledge has not ad- 
vanced in any striking way since the publication of the volumes by 
Professors Fay and Schmitt. The other subject considered by this sec- 
tion was The Principle of Nationality and its Influence on the Western 
Slavs. i 

It remains to say a word of the extraordinarily cordial, abundant, 
and varied hospitality, which included luncheons at the London School 
of Economics and at King’s College, teas and receptions at the Royal 
Historical Society, Lambeth Palace, University College, the Inner and 
Middle Temples, the House of Commons, the University of London, 
Vintners’ Hall, Staple Inn, Bedford College, and St. John’s (of Jeru- 
salem) Church and Gate. Members of the conference were also the 


. 
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guests of the Port of London Authority on an excursion down the 
Thames to Tilbury, and of the British Museum for the viewing of a 
special exhibit. The last day of the conference was devoted to excur- 
sions to Canterbury, Hampton Court, and to Northampton and Sul- 
grave Manor, where generous hospitality was extended by the mayors 
of Canterbury and Northampton, by the Kingston-upon-Thames Ro- 
tary Club, by the Dean and ‘Chapter of Canterbury Cathedral, and by 
Earl Spencer, who received a group at Althorp. . - 

It is impossible to enumerate all to whom the conference is indebted 
for its most successful planning and execution. Professor Pollard has 
already been mentioned, but it should be noted that although he now 
retires as professor in University College, he retains an honorary (and 
doubtless active) directorship of the Institute of Historical Research for 
some time longer, for which all are thankful who appreciate the magni- 
tude of the services that he has rendered to the advancement of histori- 
cal studies among English speaking scholars. Mr. Guy F. Parsloe, 
secretary of the Institute, who has been the cheville ouvriére of this 
conference, as he was of its predecessor, has placed all members under 
heavy obligations to him, and it is not easy to speak adequately of his 
services. To all the other members of the organizing committee, as 
well as to the chairmen and secretaries of the various sections, great 
merit and sincere gratitude are due. In closing, let us not fail to recall 
one whose presence was sorely missed, but whose serene spirit and wise 
inspiration remain with his students and colleagues, the late Professor 
Thomas F. Tout. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington. Warno G. LELAND. 
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Journal of a Journey to the Westward 


Tue author of this journal, Silas Chesebrough, was born at Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut, on November 19, 1796, the youngest of eight children. 
His father, William Chesebrough, was a direct descendant of another 
William Chesebrough who came over with John Winthrop and, after 
playing a prominent part in the early history of Boston, finally settled 
at the head of Wequetequock Cove, gathered about him a number of 
settlers of like mind, and founded the town of Stonington.’ His 
mother, Esther Williams, was a descendant of John Howland, one of 
the Mayflower Pilgrims? 

Family tradition has it that the primary purpose of his “journey 
to the westward” was to gain first-hand information about the Ohio 
country as a possible home. He did not, however, remove from 
Stonington until 1834; and then he settled near Syracuse, New York, 
where he died in 18453 

The journal was not intended for publication and makes no pre- 
tensions to literary style. It is a plain, matter-of-fact record of the 
author's experiences from day to day, with such comment on economic 
and social conditions as might aid him in fixing upon a place of 
settlement.‘ His observations upon the fundamental conditions for 
successful agriculture—soil, climate, water supply, and transportation 
facilities—are detailed and fairly accurate. If, in commenting upon 
social conditions, he sometimes fails to make allowances for the un- 
avoidable crudities of a frontier community, he may, perhaps, be 
pardoned in view of his youth and inexperience." 

1R. A. Wheeler, History of the Town of Stonington, pp. 1-5. Genealogy of the 
Chesebrough family, ibid., pp. 292-309(304). 

2 Genealogies of the Joseph Williams and Denison families, ibid., pp. 662~682(670), 
334-361 (340). 


3 Information supplied by the editor's wife, a granddaughter | of ‘the author, and by 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas U. Chesebrough. 

+The author tells us that it was his custom to write up his journal every evening. 
See entry for Sept. 29. It can not, therefore, fairly be compared with some so-called 
journals, which were written from notes and revised for publication. 

5In this respect he does better than his fellow New Englanders, Margaret Dwight 
and T. M. Harris; but not so well as the English traveler, Fortescue Cuming, or the 
Scotch economist, James Flint. See Margaret Van Horn Dwight, 4 Journey to the 
` Ohio in 1810 (New Haven, 1912); Thaddeus Mason Harris, The Journal of a Tour 


. (65) 
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The original manuscript is now the property of Mr. T. U. Chese- 
brough, of Pittsburgh. Lack of space has necessitated the omission of 
entries and parts of entries which contained nothing of general interest. 
The author’s grammatical construction, spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation have been preserved except in instances where the reten- 
_ tion of the original would have obscured the writer’s meaning. 

The University of Wisconsin. Perer S. McGuire. 


Monday, Sept. 8, 1817. 


Pleasant Day. Departed from home about 8 oclock in the morning. 
Called at Chas. Wheelers then at Cyrus Swans, where Oliver Wheeler 
joined in company with me. From thence we drove to Norwich. Warm 
and dusty. Horses sweat very much. Called at Keeneys, bated our horses, 
and bot a brace of brass barrel Pistols of Chas. P. Huntington, c 9.50¢. 
From thence we drove to Lebanon upper: meeting House. Much better 
Road than we had in the morning, but very dry and dusty. Received 
entertainment at Roger Balys. Warm and pleasant. So ends the day after 
passing thro N. Stonington, Groton, Preston, Norwich, Franklin, and part 
of Lebanon, about 24 Miles. 


Tuesday, Sept. 9. 


Pleasant day. Passed this day thro Columbia, Coventry, Bolton, . . . 
East Hartford and the sun about an hour high passed over Hartford bridge 
into Hartford City. Called at the loan office and there understood the’ three 
per cent stocks of Mrs. Moss, (Notes) will remain as they are until Con- 
gress order them paid. One kind of the six per cent stock will be all paid 
up next spring.” .. . 26 miles. 


Wednesday, Sept. 10. 
[Hartford to Harrington, 22 miles.] 


into the Territory Northwest of the Alleghany Mountains ... . 1803, reprinted in R, G. 
Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, II1.; Fortescue Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to 
the Western Country, 1807-1809, Thwaites, IV.; James Flint, Letters from America 
(1818), Thwaites, IV. se 

6 Mrs, Moss was a widowed sister of the author. Her husband had been a soldier 
in the Revolution. Genealogies of Chesebrough and Moss families, Wheeler, pp. 304, 
482-483. E i 

T Three per cent. stock to the amount of $19,719,237.39 was issued under the act 
of August 4, 1790, providing for the funding of the domestic debt. W. F. DeKnight, 
History of the Currency of the Country, p. 33. A statement of the funded debt on 
Oct. 1, 1818, showed three per cent.’ stock to the amount of $13,454,575.68 still out- 
standing. Report of the Register of the Treasury Department, American State Papers, 
Finance, III. 278. Treasury notes bearing interest at five and two-fifths per cent. were 
issued during the War of 1812 under a series of five acts, beginning with that’ of 
june 30, 1812. The fact that those of large denomination ($100 or more) were by 
the fifth act, approved Feb. 24, 1815, made fundable in six per cent. stock, would 
undoubtedly lead the uninitiated to use the terms “notes” and “stocks” interchangeably. 
J. J. Knox, United States Notes, pp. 21-34. ra i 
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Thursday, Sept. 11. 


Clear day and warm. Drove from Harrington to Litchfield. About 
the Court house is a handsome settlement, the land is very uneven but 
some of it very good. After passing Litchfield, and thro Washington 
the land is more level, better road, not so hilly. ... Bated our horses at 
New Preston Society where there was a training at the stone house tavern. 
Traveled in Co. with 2 young men in a wagon from Colchester, bound for 
Ohio. They being lighter loaded than we were, left us at the stone tavern, 
N. Preston, and traveled on towards Bulls Bridge. We put up for the 
night at Newton’s tavern, Stone House. . : . Traveled this Day about 
20 miles. 


Friday, Sept. 12. 


. . . Passed over the Housatoneck about g oclock, turned around the 
south corner of Catacook mountain and passed out of the land of Steady 
Habits into the state of N. York. .. . After ascending Dover mountain 
or Fishkill mountain we descended gradually toward the North River— 
a very pleasant road— .... We shall lodge this night at Beekman. 
23 miles. 

Saturday, Sept. 13. 


. . . Started from Doughty’s tavern town of Beekman about sunrise. 
Drove from thence thro. Fishkill to Fishkill Landing which is 17 miles. 
Crossed the North River about 10 oclock in the Horse Boat. The wind 
blew quite fresh. There was in the boat 1 ox team with goods and a 
family bound for Ohio, and six waggons. Crossed the ferry in 12 minutes 
which is 1% miles over, in perfect safety. The boat was propelled by a 
wheel in the center of the boat, turned by 7 good horses? On the west 
bank landed at Newburg. From the top of Dover mountain to Fishkill 
landing the land descends gradually to the River. Some part of it is 
excellent, for miles equal say to togwonk.'° Here a gentleman traveling 
to Fishkill told me that many farms would sell together for $100 an acre 
which is not an extraordinary price. Here Cheese is 1244¢. Butter 30¢. 
The road from the top of Dover mountain to the river which is 23 miles 
is as good a road as ever I traveled. Our horses were not fatieuged more 
than %4 as much traveling this distance as they were in ascending Dover 
mountain which is but about 2 miles. 

Newburg is a pleasant village almost as large as New London. Some 
elegant Houses. My horses breast being very much galded I bot a pair of 
Hames for 5 Dollars, and traveled on down the River on excellent Road 
to Windsor where we dined and bated our horses. From Windsor thro. 
Bloomingrove to Goshen where we lodged. The road from Newburg to 
Goshen is as good a Road as ever I have traveled, free from stones, very 

8 Citizens of military age in each township were early organized into train-bands, 

and their meetings for drill were known as trainings. G. L. Clark, £ History of Con- 
necticut, pp. 56, 71-72. 
9 Horse boats, or team boats, appear to have been invented in an effort to avoid 
the payment of license fees for the use of steam vessels under the monopoly granted 
to Fulton and Livingston over the navigable waters of New York state. J. B. McMaster, 
History of the People of the United States, IV. 402-404, 

10 Togwonk, or Taugwank, is a district on the east side of Wequetequock Cove, 
comprising the best land in Stonington township. Letter of Elias B. Hinckley, town 
and probate clerk of Stonington, to the editor, Aug. 25, 1930. 
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smooth, the land in some of it good, rather hilly, not to say mountainous. 
-40 miles. -As far as we have traveled yet Rye is universally one Dollar 
per bushel... . 
. Sept. 14. 

. Traveled in Co. with 7 waggons with families hem New Millford 
and Litchfield, bound for the Ohio and Indiana Territory. They appeared 
in good spirits, travelling for a better Country. We passed them and drove 
on out of the State into Vernon in N. Jersey where we found a bad road. 
Called at Vandergriffs Hotel and dined and bated our horses. The land 
thro here is mountainous, in general not of the best quality. They abound 
in Peaches and apples and by the appearance have had plumbs and cherries 
in abundance. .. ; 

The land generally thro New Jersey is free from stones but quite 
uneven, some good land and much indifferent land. A part of this state 
is mountainous, where I have traveled. The Inhabitants this Evening were 
very uncivil and very unaccommodating as to entertaining us. 
[Goshen to Whittiker’s tavern, Newton, 30 miles. ] 


Monday, Sept. 15. . 

Rainy Day and has rained all Night before. In consequence of this 
heavy rain we have not moved from Whittikers but shall tarry with him 
another night. In conversation with the Landlord the evening we arrived 
here I learned that he was a Justice of the Peace for Sussex county, and 
expected a Court at his House the next day. In the afternoon of the next 
day the parties appeared. The Court was opened. One cause was con- 
cerning rents of a Tavern House, and another, a large book account.. The 
causes were of larger magnitude than our Justice can try. The cases were 
something difficult and the Judge did not give in his Judgment. Altho 
his powers were larger he did not preside with the dignity of an intelligent 
Connecticut Justice. 

I asked the Esqr. if it was to.be a single Justice Court. There was 
another Yankey that appeared some acquainted at the house which made 
answer that he expected it would be a Esqrs. Court if it was not a court 
of Justice, The next day after Court was adjourned the Esqr. smilingly 
observed to me that he was sorry we could not have an opportunity to 
judge whether this was a Court of Justice or only a Esqrs. Court. The 
Justice made a number of enquireys cOnGrrning the Courts in the State 
of Connecticit. 

Tuesday, Sept. 16. 
. Traveled to Sussex court House, 5 miles. .. . Oliver broke one 


of his ‘axletrees and lost a horse shoe. He begins to be rather down 
and a little sick of Ohio. 


` 11'The ‘office of justice of the peace in Connecticut dates from 1669, when an act 
was passed to empower an assistant or commissioner (later called justice of the peace) 
with the selectmen, to hear and determine cases in which less than forty shillings was 
at stake, with the right of appeal to ‘the county court. Cf. Clark, p. 87. In 1699, 
courts presided over by a single justice were established. These were known as pre- 
rogative courts and their jurisdiction was at first limited to the settlement of estates. 
Cf. Elizabeth M. Caulkins, History of New London, p. 253. Evidently these “preroga- 
tive courts” lived up to the name. Hence, the distinction between a court of justice 
and a single justice, or esquire’s court, meant something to our author; and his host 
appears to have appreciated the joke; 
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The soil thro Sussex County is light hilly. I have seen no good land 
this day. The principal grain appears to be buck wheat, yet they have 
some Rye and Wheat and a little Indian Corn. 

The Houses in general are quite mean. More than one half of them 
are built of logs, yet they have large Barns universally thatched with straw, 
and very large stacks of grain with Roofs thatched with straw. The 
Inhabitants in this north part of the State are unpolished and uncivil. 
They are in fact a Rough Sett in general. 

I traveled on about one mile from Johnsonsburg Hardwick or the 
Log Gaol where we stopped for Oliver Wheeler to get a new axletree.!? 

Mr. Harris, the man that is mending Oliver’s waggon, tells us that 
Cheese will ‘sell for 15¢ and that they raise here a considerable proportion 
of wheat which is marketed at Easton on the Delaware. The land here 
is full of Slate stone, and gravelly. 

‘After Oliver had his waggon mended we traveled on to Hope, 5 miles. 
The Houses were principally built of stone in the old Moravian style. 
At Hope is a stone Meeting House built by the Moravians, has. been a 
nunery, now occupied as a dwelling house and store. 

. In Hope there is a Woolen Factory built of Stone, rather on the 
decline. Hope has from 10 to 15 Houses, built principally ‘of Stone. 
We have this day traveled 28 miles and stopped from 2 to 5 oclock 
mending Olivers waggon. 


Wednesday, Sept. 17. 


Clear serene mọrning Pursued our journey from B. T. Hunts, Bridgevill 
to Easton, 14 miles. The land this morning is much better where we 
travel than it was yesterday. As the westward traveller arrives at the banks 
of Phillipsville,! his ravished Eye is at once struck -with the pleasing 
appearance of Easton on the western shore, and the beautiful waters of 
the Delaware rolling majestically between.. We drove on and passed the 
bridge which is about 50 rods over, boarded up and painted on the sides, 
with a good roof. I think it resembles a market more than a bridge. 
The toll for a waggon and 1 horse is 25¢. ‘I am now in Pennsylvania 
at Easton. 

In passing thro all New Jersey I have not seen so much as one yoke 
of oxen yoked for work, but the. Jerseymen work Horses for everything. 

In the afternoon drove out to Bethlehem, 12 miles. The land on this 
side the Delaware is very level and the soil very rich indeed, of a red colour 
resembling our red loam. The buildings are much better being built 
principally of stone and brick. 

In the village is a large stone meeting House and a large and Elegant 
stone Seminary for Young Ladies. The land about this village is any of 
it equal to togwonk. Oliver has in addition to his other losses, this after- 
noon lost his oat bag. He feels very low in spirits. I sometimes laugh 
at him, and sometimes try to comfort him. ` 

From Bethlehem we drove out to Lehigh Bridge, 5 miles, within 1 mile 
of Allenstown. The keeper of the bridge tells me it cost 21,000 Dolls. 

12 Johnsonburg is a village in Freylinghuysen township, Warren County, New Jersey. 
In 1817, it was in Hardwick township; hence, the confusion of names. 

13 He meant, of course, the banks of the Delaware at Phillipsville (now Ppillips 
burg) opposite Easton. 
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It is supported by king posts resting on stone pillars, and very large Iron ` 
chains leading from them to the plates. 
The Inhabitants on the: west.of the Delaware are all Dutch, so far.! 
We have this Day traveled 31 miles. 


Thursday, Sept. 18. 


Clear serene morning, but in the night we had a shower. Fell in Co. 
with 4 young men in a waggon from New Jersey travelling to Cincinnati. 
We shall probably travel with them some days. Passed this morning thro 
Allentown which is a pleasant village nearly as large as Bethlehem. The 
Housés are built of Stone and brick and the most of them elegant. A 
stone Court House and a very strong stone gail, also a very large stone 
Meeting House built in 1814. The land is similar to that we have passed, 
free from stones and very level. Their stone houses are built from quarries 
of a slate kind. I ‘have this day passed some of the largest Stone Bains 
I ever saw. If they were dwelling houses they would be called with us 
elegant.: I asked a Dutchman what his barn cost. He answered, two 
thousand Dollars. I observed to him that I thought they were extravagant, 
he answered, Me has materyl nuf, and money nuf. Now me got best 
Barn in Kutztown.5 

From Allenstown we passed on thro a good tract of land, level road, 
limey water, and Stone Houses and Barns. Dutch Inhabitants, to Kutz- 
town, 18 miles, Kutztown is a pleasant village about as large as Stonington 
point. The Houses are here some built of wood and some of stone. Here 
we stopped and dined and bated our horses. ` 

From Kutztown we traveled thro a level country and good land, 15 
miles to within 24% miles of Reding. The Inhabitants are all Dutch. 
In travelling from the Delaware to the Scuylkill I saw no huckleberry 
nor any other under brush in the woods, but they are perfectly clean with 
no stones. The road in the Spring of the year must be very muddy, for it 
is all red loam. 

We have this Day traveled 34 miles. 


Friday, Sept. 19. 


This morning was a little foggy but soon cleared off pleasant. Drove 
to Reding, 24% miles. Reding is a handsome well built town nearly as 
large as N. London. It lies on the East bank of the Scuylkill. Here they 
have a large meeting House and a good market. The buildings”are all 
stone and brick. Passed over Scuylkill bridge built nearly in the same 
form as the one over the Delaware.. 

_ From Reding we drove to Womelsdoff, 14 miles. Here I dined and 
bated dur horses. This place is about as large as Milltown. From 
Womelsdoff we droye to Lebanon, 14 miles, in Lebanon County. From 
Womelsdoff to Lebanon we passed thro the Village of Myerstown, about 
as large as Womelsdoff. .. . This place [Lebanon] is nearly as large as 
N. London, A new and elegant brick Court house is building, as good 


14 The common term for Pennsylvania Germans. Miss Dwight called the people ' 
of Bethlehem, “high dutch”, See pp. 16-20 of her journal, for an interesting descrip- 
tion of that town and its people from the viewpoint of a “highbrow” New Englander. 

15 The passion of the people of this region for large barns is a matter of common 
observation. Dwight, p. 21; Thwaites, IX. 67; J. T. Faris, Old Trails and Roads in 
Penn’s Land, pp. 67~71. 
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perhaps as any in the state, a decent place for public worship, etc. The 
buildings are universally brick and stone, built in a handsome manner. 
One eighth of an acre for a building spot will sell for two thousand dollars. 
Here we put up for the night. 

The land this day has been similar to what we have passed, not entirely 
level but gradually rising and falling, not hilly. The road this day has 
been bad; we have been turned out of it by the new turnpike to get along 
as we can, This turnpike is built of stones pounded fine and laid in the 
road .about a foot thick. Then they are to be covered lightly with dirt. 
It extends from Reding 50 or 60 miles.16 

We have this day traveled 30 miles. 

This afternoon passed a Company of wandering pilgrims. In con- 
versing with one of them a few words, I understood they were from the 
upper part of Vermont and the lower part of Canady, ro in number, 
travelling on by faith to Ohio, and perhaps farther. Their dress is some- 
thing like the Quakers, with straw hats or caps, both men and women, 
and a black bandage around the waist. They have a cart, 1 yoke of oxen 
and a horse before, move very slowly, about 15 miles a day. One of them 
said he was following the example of the Prophets and apostles. They 
excite some inquiry for them among the people.!* 


Saturday, Sept. 20. 


... We have passed a man with a waggon and family, whose wife is 
the daughter of Amasa Patterson. They are from the north west part of 
Connecticut bound for Cincinnati. . . . [Arrived at Harrisburg in the 
evening.] Harrisburg is a very pleasant town with many Elegant Brick 
buildings 4 and 5 stories high, lying on the East bank of the Susque- 
hannah. The town is something larger than N. London, and shows the 
appearance of wealth and prosperity. 

We drove thro the town and passed over the Susquehannah, on a 
bridge which is about a mile long, connected together in about the middle 
by a small island. This bridge is the best I have yet passed. It is not 
finished yet, but am told it cost $200,000. . . . 2744 miles. 


Sept. 21. 


... The road from Harrisburg to Carlisle is very level and most of 
the way good. The land is much the same as we have passed. If it differs 
any way it is rather more clayey. The water is quite indifferent. 

From Carlisle to Shippensburg is 21 miles. We drove this afternoon 
but 15 miles and put up for the night. (Within 6 miles of Shippensburg.) 

Carlisle is some larger than Stonington point. The. buildings are all 
stone and brick except now and then a timber or log house. Here is a 
large stone Colledge,'® a stone meeting house, etc... . 

This afternoon a little' westward of Carlisle we passed by a spring that 

16 The Berks and Dauphin Turnpike was begun in 1805 and completed to Lebanon 
in 1816. Faris, p. 140. The latter date appears to be incorrect, as our author had 
good reason to know that it was not completed to that place in September, 1817. 

17 These “pilgrims” probably belonged to that strange sect, described by McMaster 
(IV. 338), most of whom came from Vermont. They called themselves, ‘Followers 
of the True Christ”. 

18 The “stone Colledge” no doubt was Old West, the first building of Dickinson 
College. It was completed in 1803 and is still standing. Faris, p. 202. 
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emitted as much water as should be sufficient for the Milltown Grist mill. 
The water was something limey. 
We have this Day traveled 29 miles. 


Monday, Sept. 22. 


. Drove to Shippensburg, 6 miles. Here I stopped to have my 
horses shoes sharpened before I go over the mountain, and to have a new 
axletree put in my waggon as one of mine begins to be a little weak. 
The road being clayey and its raining last night and this morning makes 
it very slippery. Some of the road this morning has been very rough 
and stoney. 

While at Shippensburg Oliver Wheeler has again come up with me 
and the N. Jersey travellers have gone on. 

Shippens. is a place of considerable trade, about as large as Stonington 
point. Here I stayed nearly all day. This day has been all day cloudy, 
with some rain. Drove out from Shippensburg 1 mile and put up for the 
night. With my horse sharp shod, and waggon well repaired,- tomorrow 
we expect to encounter the mountains. 

Traveled this day but 7 miles.. 


Tuesday, Sept. 23. 


. Drove to Strawsburg, 9 miles... . 

I am now at the foot of the mountains, and in passing thro all Penn- 
sylvania the land is generally very level, the timber is quite small, black 
oak, white oak, and walnut, principally, but little chestnut, no birch nor 
maple. The water in some places is very good, in others limey and clayey. 

From the Delaware to the mountains the country is first spread over 
with a heavy bed of lime stone, then a bed of clay, and on this-a soil of 
‘red loam mixed with some clay. In some places the soil is more clayey 
then others. With the help of Plaster this soil is very productive for 
wheat, rye, oats, corn, buckwheat, grass, etc. 

Wheat is the staple commodity; in addition to this, meat cattle, for beef. 

I have not seen in all Pennsylvania so much as one working Yoke 
of oxen, except the wandering pilgrims oxen. Their horses perform all 
the hard labour which is done by our oxen. They are generally full one 
third larger than ours. A farmers team generally is 5 of those large 
horses. Their waggons are large and heavy and when the horses are 
harnissed on them it is in this order, one span on the tongue, another span 
before them and then a leader. The driver generally rides on the near 
hind Horse. With this team they commonly cary 40 hund. over any of 
the mountains. 

The Orchards in this state are very flourishing. All appear young, 
and very many are breaking down under their heavy loads of fruit. The 
Orchards are from 2 to 3 weeks later than ours. Very few of them are 
ripe. I very rarely find any new cider. 

The God of Nature has wonderfully furnished this state with materials 
for building. Here in many places, in digging a large cellar they throw 
out lime stone enough to build the House, and burn the lime on the spot. 
Or if to build with brick, clay is the whole face of the Country. 

This afternoon we ascended and descended one of the Three Brothers!® 

19 No doubt a local name for the parallel ridges of the Blue Ridge and Tuscarora 
mountains, which in central Pennsylvania are the eastern ranges of the Appalachian’ 
system. 
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as they are called, being part of the great chain of the Allegany. In 
descending this Eastern Brother I had the misfortune to upset my waggon 
which broke the top of it considerably but did but little other dammage. 
I righted my waggon and adjusted my load in about an hour, feel thankful 
it was no worse, and drove on to the bottom of this first mountain where 
I put up for the Night, between the mountains... . 

We have this day traveled but 12% miles. 


Wednesday, Sept. 24. 


. There was 7 waggons put up where I did last night. They all 
had about 40 horses in their teams. 5 of them were loaded with goods 
bound for Pittsburg. We started in Company with them this morning to 
go over the other Two Brothers, but soon out drove them. They drive 
“very slowly. We passed over the middle Brother in about 2 hours, and 
drove into Fanettsburg where we bated, and in the afternoon drove over 
the other Brother in safety. 

There is some danger in passing these rough mountains. They are 
composed of Clay, and lime and slate stone. The heavy rains and the 
continued grinding of waggons has in some places cut the road down into 
the Clay and Stone to the depth ‘of 7 or 8 feet and only wide enough for 
one waggon, which makes it very difficult if 2 should meet in one of those. 
places. But there is places cut into those banks once in about 30 rods, 
where waggons can pass with safety. In addition to this the road in some 
places is very stoney with lime stone, it being impossible to make them 
much better, for the rain will wash all the loose clay and dirt as soon as 
it is cut up, down the mountains,?° 

. We therefore have traveled this day 12 miles, and here I found the 
N. ‘Jersey travellers who had left me at Shippensburg. I should have 
upset my waggon 2 or 3 times this day, had not the side banks pre- 
vented it. 

. I should judge those 3 mountains to be each about % of a ‘mile 
perpendicular height, and. about 2 miles from the bottom to the top as 
the road runs. They are in fact 3 Sturdy Brothers. 

We put up at Harvey in Littley. 


Thursday, Sept. 25. 


Clear cool morning. Drove to the township of Dublin, where I took 
` breakfast and bated my horse. On this side the mountains the road is 
more hilly with monstrous deep cart ruts and Clay pits. Drove over 
Sideling hill as it is called, which is equal in height and roughness to: 
either of the Brothers. The land about these mountains is not of the 
first quality. 

This afternoon we have driven over hills and mountains of poor land 
that will starve the Inhabitants. 

In the course of the day I have upset my waggon three times, but it 
lodged against the side walls, which are clay and slate stone. The slate 
and clay in many places is red, which gives the water in thé brooks, even 
the colour of blood. 

We have this day traveled 20 miles, and put up at John’ Websters Inn. 


20 Of these cuts in the road, Flint says: “The first waggoner that gets into; the 


track, blows a horn, to warn others against meeting him in the narrow pass.” “Thwaites, 
IX. 71. 
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Friday, Sept. 26. 


. This morning I counted 13 large waggons and 5 small ones all 
put up at the house last night, and about an hundred horses to hawl them. 
Drove this morning to Bloody. run, as it is called, ọ miles from 
Websters Inn. This place is called. bloody run to commemorate the English | 
and American blood, which was made to run by the Rifles and Tomyhalks 
of the Indians in the time of Gen. Braddock. An old gentleman told me 
the Indians killed about 20 men on the very spot where the Village now 
stands, which is nearly as large as Milltown? (The name of the township 
is Providence.) 

Thirty years since there was but one log house at this place. 

From here we drove on a monstrous bad road to Bedford, 8 miles. 
` Bedford is the County town of the same name and is quite a handsome 
place, with some large stores. The buildings are very compact and about 
as large as Stonington Point. 

From Bedford we drove out on the new ‘Turnpike, 2 miles, and put 
up for the night. 

We have this day traveled on a bad road 19 miles. 

There had been a quilting at the Tavern where we put up and the 
young people Danced until about rr o'clock. The young Ladies danced 
as though they had’ been over exercised by hard labour or something else. 
Appeared quite rough. Showed some Dutch in their conversation and 
manners. ` 


Saturday, Sept. 27. 


This morning flying clouds. Drove about 3 miles and I broke my 
axletree in a mud hole, but soon got it mended. Any person thinking to 
travel thro this rough Country ‘without some trouble will find himself 
mistaken. We then drove over hills and mountains, in a southern direc- 
tion having the Allegany mountains in full view, which we expect to 
pass tomorrow. i 

About 12 o'clock it began to be showery and continued so the after- 
noon which made the road as slippery as Ice and something difficult for 
a person to walk on foot. The whole face of the land is clay and soft 
slate stone, and very uneven. The road is full of Clay pits which will 
take a waggon down to the hub, and a horse to the belly. These Clay 
holes cannot be avoided. In many places they run across the road, in - 
others small so that the traveller can drive around them. 

The Houses are logs principally, and once in about 2 or 3 miles is a 
Tavern. Notwithstanding the numerous taverns, the great flock of travel- 
lers keep them constantly full. 

All the Inhabitants raise to sell is marketed at the Taverns, and yet 
provision for men and horses is high. 

We have this day traveled 15 miles on a very rough road. 


Sept. 28. 


. We pay for oats from 50 to 75¢, meals 3714¢ generally. 
About 10 moving waggons put up at the house where we stayed last 
night, all bound for Ohio and Indiana. 
This afternoon drove over the Allegany about 2 miles. This is not 


21 Bloody Run is now Everett. For conflicting views as to the origin of the name, 
see Thwaites, IV. 60, n. 18; XII, 192, n. 15. 
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so bad a mountain as many we have passed. On the top of it is a Tavern. 
From here traveled thro a hilly and clayey road to Somerset, 15 miles. 
The land around here is a little better. We have this day traveled over 
the Allegany and thro clay holes, 2x miles... . l 


Monday, Sept. 29. 


Last Evening we put up late at Mays Inn, a little out of Somerset. 
He is a very Corpulent, Savage Dutchman. I called for some supper and 
he said I should have, called as soon as I drove up to the House. I told 
him if he meant to keep a public house I would call for supper whenever 
I pleased. But they very soon got us a good supper. After supper I told 
him I wanted a bed. He said I could not have one for his beds were all 
full, (which I expect they were.) I then told him he waè not fit for a 
tavern keeper if he could not provide a bed for a traveller, but ought to 
be complained of to the Court, and have a better man in his room. He 
then called me a little saucy Yankee. I in return called him a big bellyed 
nasty Dutchman. However I had to lodge on the floor with the Pitts- 
burg waggoners. 

After this I as usual took my Journal into the house to write. He 
asked me what it was. I at first told him it was none of his business, but 
then said it was a Journal. He came up to the table where I was writing, 
and asked me to read a leaf or two. I declined. He then said, cant you 
read your own writing. 

I said, if you will wait untill I write down this leaf I will read you 
something about your conduct, which you may not like so well. 

In the morning we had more difficulty about my bill. He refused to 
take anything but specie. We had more hard words but he at length 
took my money. After my bill was paid, he asked me how I rested on the 
floor. I told him I hoped I rested as well as he did of his feather bed 
with his guilty conscience. He was at first a little mad, but then patted 
me on the shoulder, and called me a saucy little yankee, asked me to go 
along: about my business and say no more to him. 

We drove to the foot of Laurel Hill, 7 miles, thro mud and over hills. 
Here we dined and bated, and prepared to go over the mountain which 
is the terror of all the waggoners. 

After dinner we drove up the hill about 2 miles, very stoney and 
muddy. The hill on the other side descends about 6 miles. In some 
places where it is not very steep the mud for 4% a mile in some places 
was about from 12 to 18 inches deep, about as soft as soft clay mortar. 
The constant travel kept it well mixed. In many places was stones in 
this mud 4 as large as a barrel. After passing about 2 miles thro this 
mud we came to the steep hills and dry rocks. I can describe it now no 
other way than saying this is much the muddyest and stonyest mountain 
I ever have passed. 

... there is from 40 to 50 tons hauled on this road, towards Pittsburg 
every Day. : 

I am now in a small vally on laurel hill a little more than 4% the way 
down. Have traveled this day but 14 miles, and the roughest 14 miles 
I ever have passed yet. The Day through has been pleasant and not so 
cool as yesterday (no frost). Where this tavern is resembles the place 
where Capt. Gays saw mill stands, and yet there is about 30 persons which 
put up here this night. . 
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On the hill we passed a drove of 150 Cattle from Marietta fo 
Philadel phia.?? 
Tuesday, Sept. 30. 


This morning is warm and pleasant. I started before sunrise and drove 
down laurell hill alone, 4 miles. At the bottom bated and took breakfast. 
Left Oliver and 5 other travelling waggons on the hill. 

The road this morning is no better than it was last night. In coming 
down the hill I upset my waggon against the side banks 4 times but pulled 
it back without any difficulty. Some of the side banks are above the top 
of my waggon. 

This afternoon passed a drove of Oxen and steers from Marietta 
(Ohio), of 355 going to Philadelphia. 

This afternoon drove over Chesnut Ridge as it is called which is 9 miles 
éver. -This hill is not so rough as Laurel hill, altho this is very rough. 
` Also passed another Drove of Cattle from Ohio, for Philadelphia, of 
r08 in number. 

My horse performs the journey exceeding well. Olivers I think begins 
to fail. He frequently sticks in the mud, and in fact the road is such, it is 
enough to make any horse on earth fail. ; ; 

I have for 5 or 6 days traveled in Co. with 7 waggons for Ohio. 
4 of them ‘this day took the road for Wheeling in Virginia, where they 
expect to cross the Ohio. The other 3 still keep on for Pittsburg. We 
have traveled for 5 or 6 days thro a rough, mountainous, poor Country, 
full of Deers, and we daily see an abundance of Pigeons. : 

The houses are all log houses and almost every house is a tavern. 

We have this day traveled to the foot of Chesnut Ridge, from the west 
side of Laurel Hill, which is 16 miles, 

I this day understood by the Waggoners that there was a waggon 
robbed on laurel hill night before last. The robber took some goods and 
one horse. They are in pursuit of him and will probably catch him. | 

This afternoon has been cloudy and it now rains. 


Wednesday, Oct. r. 


... I am now alone, a stranger in a strange land, travelling on still 
towards the south,*? yet feel very contented, and am in’ perfect Health. 
I apprehend no danger. 

This afternoon while I was bating, Oliver came up with me again, and 
in a few moments after, he discovered to his surprise, and in addition to 
his other troubles, that he had lost the Carnelian stone, from his watch seal. 
This made him feel very low. He says he has had the worst luck that 
ever he had in his life, and wishes he never had heard of Ohio. This 
makes me laugh. He in a pet mounts his horse, and back he goes, about 
g miles to find the stone.’ 

I harness up and drive on, 6 miles, untill about 34 of an hour after 
sunset where I intersect the old Pennsylvania road, and here I strike the 


22 This was not an uncommon sight in those days. See John Woods, Two Years’ 
Residence in the Settlement on the English Prairie (1822), Thwaites, X. 203. 

23 This is an error. The course of the Old Glade Road, on which he was then 
traveling, from the foot of Chestnut Ridge to the Old Pennsylvania Road, was west and 
northwest. See map facing page 184 in Christopher Gist’s Journals, W. M. Darlington, 
ed. (Pittsburgh, 1893). 
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new turnpike.2* I am now within 23 miles of Pittsburg and hope to reach 
there tomorrow. I have out driven all the other waggons, and am again 
alone. ... 

I have this day traveled on the glades road from the foot of Chesnut 
ridge to the old Pennsylvania road, or new turnpike, which is 17 miles.” 


Thursday, Oct. 2. 


The new turnpike does very well. Drove on 8 miles and here I have 
to turn of the turnpike, because it is not built. Here I travel by Tottle 
Creek 4 miles before I can strike the turnpike again. I think this is the 
worst 4 miles of road I have ever traveled on yet on account of mud and 
Rocks. In descending one of the monstrous clay hills I broke one of my 
axletrees, Here I left my waggon after taking out the fore wheels to carry 
to a blacksmith, x mile, to be mended. This takes about 1 hour. Then 
on I drive again thro the clay mud. 

The people are busyly employed in cradling and secureing Buck wheat, 
sowing wheat and mowing rowin, and cutting stalks. I have seen but 
very few stalks cut although it is the 2 of Oct. and new Cider very rarely.?6 
The season appears one month later than at Stonington. 

-This afternoon traveled about 2 miles thro a very bad piece of road 
before I reached the turnpike, then travel ón about 7 miles. Toward night 
.I.discovered the opposite end of the axletree to the one that had been 
mended was about breaking. I drove on slowly thro Wilkesburg to a 


24 “Old Pennsylvania ’Road” was the name commonly given to the Pennsylvania 
‘State Road, authorized by an act of the Pennsylvania Assembly on Sept. 21, 1785. 

Colonial Records of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1851), XV. 13. It ran from Philadel- 
phia to Lancaster, where it divided. The main route extended thence to Harrisburg, 
Carlisle, Shippensburg, Strasburg, Fannettsburg, Fort Littleton, Bedford, Ligonier, Greens- 
burg, and Pittsburgh. The other route ran to Wright's Ferry (Columbia), York, 
Chambersburg, and Fort Loudon, rejoining the main road about twelve miles east of 
Bedford. Thwaites, III. 319, n. 3, and p. 369, n. 50. Hulbert identifies the Pennsyl- 
vania Road with Forbes’s Road, which was opened from Carlisle to Pittsburgh in 1758; 
but this is scarcely accurate since, as described’ by him, the latter was cut from. Carlisle 
to Bedford by way of Chambersburg and Fort Loudon, thus coinciding wholly with 
neither branch of the State Road. For the course of Forbes’s Road, see the map in 
A. B. Hulbert, Historic Highways of America, V. 102; also, Darlington, pp. 184-185. 
For the course of the State Road from Mount Rock through Shippensburg and Stras- 
burg to Bedford, see Col. Rec. of Penn., XV. 331. The stretch from Philadelphia to 
Lancaster was macadamized between 1792 and 1795—the famous Lancaster Turnpike. 
The rest of the road, except the section through Strasburg and Fannettsburg, was con- 
verted into a turnpike between 1806 and 1818. Faris, pp. 94-97, 206. 

25 The Old Glade Road branched from the State Road about four miles west of 
Bedford, passed through Somerset and Mount Pleasant, and crossed the Youghiogheny 
at the site of the present town of West Newton. Thwaites, III. 330, n. 8. About thir- 
teen miles from the foot. of Chestnut Ridge, the road forked, and the northern branch 
rejoined the Pennsylvania Road near Greensburg. Ibid., IV. 73. Our author took this 
road. 

26 F, A. Michaux, who traveled over the Pennsylvania Road in 1802, noted that 
the people cared very little for cider, “which they find too weak”. Ibid., HI. 144. 
Perhaps this explains why our author had such difficulty in finding any of his favorite 
beverage. ` 
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waggon maker, Tavern, and Blacksmith shop, all together. Here I stop 
for' the night?” In the morning I shall have a new axletree. 

I am inured to those little disappointments, so that they do not move 
me. I have this day traveled alone 17 miles and am now within 6 miles 
of Pittsburg. 

Friday, Oct.’ 3. 


. .. I am now within one mile of the place where Gen. Braddock was 
defeated. There the great Father of his Country with his little heroic 
band of Virginia Blues, saved the remnant of Braddocks defeated army. 
This act alone was enough to have made his name Immortal on the book 
of Fame.. ied 

The place where the Defeat was is now all settled. It is on the hills 
of the Monnongahela. An old gentleman told me that ‘some marks of 
Braddocks Artillery are yet to be seen among the trees and the bones of 
those that were slain are frequently plowed up. 

This afternoon about 4 o clock, started for Pittsburg where I arrived 
before sunset having a very good road.... 

I found a Yanke at Wilksburg who gave me a general description of 
the inhabitants. He calls them very indolent, generally Irish, and they 
dislike a Yanke, as they would poison. From my own observation I dis- 
cover they are very profane in conversation. Some little children, that 
cannot speak plain, will swear mest bitterly, and this is winked at by 
the parents. 

Pittsburg stands on the point of land between Monongahela from the 
south east, and the Allegany from the north east. This appears to be a - 
great place of business. The City is about as large as 4 of N. London. 
Some of the houses and stores are elegant, and some are in the old log style. 
The Inhabitants here are generally Irish and some of them are quite civil. .. 

The state of religion through all Pennsylvania appears very low. Little 
or no regard is paid to the Sabboth. ‘It is, with a few exceptions, a day 
for sports, and recreations. 

In passing the 4 miles of unturnpiked road by Turtle Creek, I saw 18 
horses hung to one waggon, hauling it up one of the mud hills. The 
Waggoners call this the worst road from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. 

I am now in the City of Pittsburg at the sign of the black bear near 
the market. Have this day traveled but 6 miles. 


Saturday, Oct. 4. 


This morning being a little Foggy I waited untill it cleared up and then 
ascended Grants Hill or the place where the British Gen. Grant was slain 
fighting the French and Indians. This hill completely overlooks the town 
and gives a pleasing appearance of the Allegany on the right from the 
N. E. and the Monongahela from the left or S. E., gently rooling. by the 
City and peaceably uniting their waters at the extremity of the town, there 
forming the Grand River Ohio, ; , 

This morning at Pittsburg market was a very busy crowd buying and 
selling almost every production of the Country. , 

This market is not so large but I think it.is as brisk as N. York. 

The other public buildings are a court house, 3 or 4 places for public 
worship and a very handsome Theatre. 


27 Wilkesburg appears on modern maps as Wilkinsburg, a suburb of Pittsburgh, on 
the Lincoln Highway. i i 
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I this morning ‘viewed the waxwork, which was very striking, repre- 
senting Ann Carson and Richard Smith murdering Capt. Carson, also 
Othello in the act of stabbing his wife, Robinson Crusoe on Juan Fernandes, 
the wife of Jerome Buonoparte formerly Miss Patterson, the belle of 
N. Orleans, the American frigates Capturing the British ones, the Quaker 
Beauty of Philadelphia, Naples with Mount Etna in full view and many 
other things to long to mention. ; 

I also viewed old fort Pitt, which is in a decayed state. The Stone 
magazine remains entire. Wrote a letter to Henry and put in the office. 

This afternoon the sun about 4% an hour high crossed over the 
Monongahela and in attempting to ascend a very steep hill, my horse 
stopped and run back and broke the Iron catch to the waggon and came 
very near running off the bank and upsetting, but with the help of 3 men 
I was able to gain the road again. Drove down the hill and put up for 
the night. 

Disappointments sometimes work immediately for good, for by further 

- enquiring I found this was entirely the wrong road and the hill was 
V, a mile up and very steep. In the morning I shall take a road quite 
the other way. 

Oct. 5. 


. .. This morning I took the River road, and traveled thro the town- 
ship of Allegany, County of Washington. The road has been much better 
than on the other side of the River, something hilly, but dry and clear 
from stones. 

... There is a great contrast between the people on the other side the 
River and here. There they are drunken, prophane, and savage, but here 
they appear civil and very religious, very attentive to public worship, etc. 

I have this Day traveled 20 miles. 

One thing more.I will notice about Pittsburg, For 15 or 20 miles, 
almost every hill is stored with an abundance of Stone coal? In some 
places it lies near the surface of the Earth, but generally 8 or ro feet under 
the surface. Some large hills are nearly dug down after this Coal. The 
black smiths use no other. It cost them about 6 or 7 Dolls. hund”? It 
is the only fuel used in Pittsburg, which gives the City a very black 
appearance, caused by the smoak, and every family on the road for 20 
miles from Pittsburg use this coal, and no wood. Their, fire places are 
fixed for it with an Iron Grate and it makes a very hot fire. Every 
farmer can dig his own Coal on his own land. 

The Digging costs about 2.50¢ hund. 


Monday, Oct. 6. 
[Seven miles.] 


28 This is an error. Stone coal is anthracite; and, as is well known, the anthracite 
-measures of Pennsylvania are confined to the region between the Allegheny Plateau and 
the Piedmont. Bituminous coal would, of course, appear hard to those unfamiliar with 
anthracite. 

29 He must have meant 6 or 7 cents per hundred. Hulme gives the price in 1818 
as 7 cents per bushel of 80 pounds. Thomas Hulme, Journal of a Tour in the Western 
Countries of America, reprinted in Thwaites, X. 37. Fortescue Cuming gave the price 
in 1807 as 5 cents per bushel. Thwaites, IV. 77. 
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i Tuesday, Oct. 7. 


. Drove to the Virginia line 3 miles, then crossed a point of Virginia 
to the Ohio River, 6 miles. The land in Virginia is very good across this 
point. Saw some large Virginia Corn this Day. Drove to the banks of 
the Ohio, and crossed over into Steubenvill in Ohio. 

Last nights Rain has muddyed the Waters of the Ohio, and. raised 
the river considerably. 

I am now at Stubanesville in Ohio. I have this day been in three of 
the United States. This place is about as large as Stonington Point, and 
has the appearance of a growing place. I put up at the Kentucky and 
Ohio Hotel. The Landlord is a Yankey. Have this Day traveled 9 miles. 
From Pittsburg to’Stubenvill is 36 miles. 


Wednesday, Oct. 8. 


Clear morning. Drove off frora the River ... to New Salem. Here 
put up for the night. This place has about 40 ` houses, a small market, 
2 Stores, and a Bank in very poor credit and mechanicks in proportion. 
This place has been built from the woods in about 4 years, and the woods 
surround them now very closely. 

I have traveled this day but 16 miles. 


Thursday, Oct. 9. 


[Thirteen miles to Cadiz.] 
What little religion the people have is of the Presbyterian and Methodist 
order. Lorenzo Dow has been preaching in this place. 


Friday, Oct. ro. 


. This morning I offered same of my goods for sale in Cadis, but 
the money being so scarce, I sold but a few. (about $30 worth) There is 
here so much bad money or money that is good for nothing out of its own 
neighbourhood, that it is hard work to sell goods here. [To Hanover, 
8 miles. ] 

Saturday, Oct. xr. 


Clear morning with white frost, and has been clear thro the Day. 
Started this morning before sunrise and drove thro the woods on what 
is here called the. ridge road to New Philadelphia. This road is very 
crooked, and runs on a high ridge of land all the way. The land is clear 
from stones but not very rich. 

I traveled this morning thro the woods 13 miles without seeing a house, 
then came to a handsome plantation which has been settled 7 years. Here 
I bated my horse and took Dinner. 

In the afternoon had a hilly but dry goad road. Traveled 14, miles. 
Saw only 4 or 5 houses. The country looks like a wilderness, but the 
Inhabitants think it-cleared enough. I am now within %4 of a mile of 
N. Philadelphia. The land is cleared and good. 

a have this day traveled 28 miles. 


- Sunday, Oct. 12. 


I am now at the house of Esqr. Nieusley, a Dutchman or as they 
all themselves (Germans). This man 13 years since purchased 30,000 
acres and moved to this place, laid out the Village of New Philadelphia 
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which stands on a level plain on the Tuskarawa River3° In the Village 
is about 40 Dwelling houses, 4 Stores, a Court house and gail, 3 taverns 
and mechanicks in proportion. ` 

He has his Children which are 13 in number settled all around him.. 

There was quite a stir this day about a thief who had stollen the 
Ministers Horsé about a week since. 

His pursuers had followed him to Virginia where they recovered horse 
and thief but in returning the thief slipped from them, and made his 
escape. They returned this morning with the horse. 

About the middle of the day as the people were assembling for meeting, 
another thief was brought into town, who had been detected in stealing 
2 trunks from some movers in the south part of the County. He was also 
a Virginian, was commited to the Penitentiary, after being Ironed. - This 
made such another stir that it prevented the meeting until evening. 

In the evening the meeting was attended in the Court house. There 
was 2 ministers and all of their performances were in German although 
they could speak English. I could understand but a very few words but 
they appeared to be much engaged and wrapped up in their discourse. 

After the Discourse, the minister that had his horse stollen, made an 
address to the people. I enquired of Mr. Nieusley what it was. He said 


it was an address of thanks to the people for pursuing the thief, and touch- _ 


ing on the depravity of human nature. 

The woods abound with Turkeys, pigeons, Deer, wild Cat, Foxes, 
Raccoon, etc. Mr. Nieusley tells me-he has had over 200 Hogs at one time 
in the woods and some of them very fat would weigh 250 lb. 


Monday, Oct. 13. 


... This day I sold about $50 worth of Goods in New Philadelphia. 
Money is scarce indeed or I should sold much more. The people are 
generally honest but Ignorant, Industrious, plain in their Dresi and man- 
ners. I shall stay in town this night. 


Tuesday, Oct. 14. 


... From N. Philadelphia towards Paintsville for about 12 miles the 
land is as level as the surface of a Lake, not very rich, covered with shrubs, 
and no large trees. The trees have all been killed by the Indians burning 
over the spot: Their manner was this— 

In the fall of the Year the Indians would encircle this extensive plain 
with a ring of fire. As the fire would contract towards the Centre of the 
plain, all the wild beasts on the plain at the time the fire was set, would 
run from the fire-and be driven in a small compass. Here the Indians 
with their bows and arrows would have fine sport in killing them. They 
have improved this spot in this manner for a-great number of years. 
[To Paintsville, 21 miles. ] í 


Oct. 15, Wednesday. 
[16 miles.] 


30 New Philadelphia, Tuscarawas County, was laid out in 1804 by John Knisely. 
Howe, III. 380. The author evidently made a rough guess at the spelling of the pro- 
Prietor’s name. 
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Thursday, Oct. 16. 


... I am now at Worster. This place is about as large as Milltown, 
has a Court house and is growing zapidly. This place has all been built 
` in 7 years except 1 Small Cabin. 
I shall stay at Worster another night. 


Friday, Oct. x17. 


i... I have this day been quite busy selling goods in Worster. Sold 
about $100 worth. Shall stay in Worster another night. 


Saturday, Oct. 18. 
... Sold this day about $30 worth goods. 


Oct. 19. 


... Traveled over a level Praire this day of about 4 miles where the 
- soil appeared good but not unusually rich. Grape vines plenty. 

The woods ‘are mostly white oak and walnut and very level and 
abound with Turkey, Deer and other game. 

Traveled this Day 15 miles. [To Jeromesville.] : 

The salt works are a curiosity in this country and by experience it is 
found to be a fact that in the first place all water in the bowels of the 
Earth are salt, and freshened by the Air and the earth towards the surface. 

`The salt works on Yellow creek are supplyed by water from a hole 
2¥, Inches Diameter bored into the earth or rather into a Rock 380 feet. 
Those works are carried on extensively. There are salt works in many 
parts of this western country on the same plan. 

On a branch of the Allegany there is salt water taken from the Earth 
for an extensive Salt works 500 feet from the surface. 

Those works can be erected where ever they please only by boreing 
deep enough. Generally they are erected on some River so as to transport 
the salt by water and a rock is chosen to bore into as this will not cave.51 


Monday, Oct. 20. 
[7 miles.] 


Tuesday, Oct. 21. 


. . . Drove to Perrysville 6 miles. Some of the Road very muddy. 
This place has about 9 or 10 houses, stands on the black fork of the 
Mohiccan and is boatable from the Ohio to this place by Zanesville. The 
land is level full of Prairies which are rich, but very muddy. 

This country abounds with Honey, most of it wild, but. can be found 
with a little trouble in great quantities, beef—fattened in the woods but 


81 Yellow Creek rises in Carroll Councy and flows east by northeast into the Ohio. 
The salt deposits in this part of Ohio are near the surface and the brines are weak. 
Farther south they lie much deeper and the brines are stronger. Howe, Il. 577. This 
is also the case in central New York, in England, and in Poland. J. W. Barber and 
Henry Howe, Historical Collections of the State of New York (New York, 1841), p. 396. 
Experience in those fields no doubt gave rise to the notion that all water in the bowels 
of the earth is salt; but the theory, if such it may be called, has long since been 
exploded. . 
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very good, pork, or rather hogs, what we should call about '4 fatted, in 
any quantity you please. They run in the woods in great droves and 
feed on Mast, as they here call it, which is the fruit of the oak, hickory 
and beech. Some farmers in the Reserve®? a little above this place have 
1500 hogs in the woods at one time. The inhabitants have enough to eat 
and drink except Cider. Dry goods and Groceries are very high, and as 
for money, I may truly say, they have none. 

Wheat is worth from 6214¢ to $1.00, Corn so¢, Cheese 12%, butter 
the same. Oats 34¢. f 

Traveled this day but 6 miles and put up about noon in Perrysville. 


Wednesday, Oct. 22. 
[2r miles.] 


Thursday, Oct. 23. 


[4 miles.] [Mount Vernon] is something larger then Milltown, has 
a Court House and bank in poor credit, called Owl Creek bank of 
Mt. Vernon.a ‘ 
Friday, Oct. 24. 


. .. Sold this day goods to the amt. of about $40. Called on the Owl 
Creek bank of Mt. Vernon with some of their paper which was rejected. 
I then had séme leangthy conversation with 3 of the Directors. Av length: 
one of them proposed to receive my bills in exchange for goods out of 
his store at cost, which I accepted of. I received no Owl Creek paper in 


Mt. Vernon, but what I had was received previous to my comeing here. 
(Goods sell here very high.) 


Saturday, Oct. 25. 


. .. Drove from Vernon 3 miles . . . and took breakfast. The land this 
morning is level, thickly settled, and is very rich and well cleared. I am 
told the land farther south is still better. . . . From here I drove to 
Newark in Licking County, 22 miles. The land answers the description 
being still better, some of it quite level and some riseing and falling a’ 
little, of a black rich soil. I have this day seen some pieces of Corn that 
will yield about 60 bushels to the Acre. Passed one large wet Praire 
perfectly level, no timber but covered with large coarse grass six or seven 
feet high, and plenty of cranburys. Where I Dined was a large black 
bear chained to a waggon. I had some sport with him. He is a strong 
clumbsy animal. This afternoon within 4 miles of Newark crossed Licking 
Creek. On this Creek stands a saw mill, grist mill, and a latge Distillery. 
This latter being a great fountain of Corruption, friend to Sin, and promo- 
ter of Vice, depraves the manners and morals of the people in this newly 
settled State to an astonishing degree, enticeing them to the Taverns every 
Saturday afternoon. Intoxication, gambling, swearing, and stealing are the 
consequences—yet there is'some very civil moral men in many places. 

Traveled this Day to Newark, 25 miles. 


Sunday, Oct. 26. 


... This place (Newark) is the County seat for Licking County, has 
a handsome brick Court House and Meeting House of the Presbyterian 
order, both standing on the green in the centre of the town which contains 


32 The Connecticut or Western Reserve. 
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about 1 acre. The buildings enclose this green on all sides. Here are 6 
stores and mechanicks in proportion. This place is about as large as 
Mt. Vernon or Worster. The land about here is very good. 

It being so rainy there was no meeting. There is generally about 4 
males to ı Female, which causes the latter to be in great demand although 
they are not much refined. 


Monday, Oct. 27. 
[7 miles.] 


Tuesday, Oct. 28. 


. .. This morning the landlord tells me the land here is selling at 
about $20 an acre. Eighty acres of Corn lies directly south of the house 
which will yield about 50 bus. an acre. This place is called Bowlingreene. 
Yesterday in the afternoon crossed Licking Creek, and this morning crossed 
the Rocky fork of Licking. From the rocky fork to Zanesville 18° miles 
the road and land is hilly, not as rich and fertile as farther west. This 
afternoon crossed Licking Creek within 4 miles of Zanesville with all the 
branches united. This is as large as Pawcatuck River at the bfidge. Drove 
down by the side of this Creek to the Muskingum, where those waters 
from the West discharge into the Muskingum directly opposite Zanesville. 
I crossed the Muskingum on a bridge ‘into the town, which lies on the 
east bank and is about 1% as large as N. London and is a very lively place 
of business, . 

.. . Put up at Dugans. Traveled this Day 19 miles. 


Wednesday, Oct. 29. 

. . . This morning I took a walk thro the town. Found it to be a 
busy place and growing rapidly. Some handsome brick buildings. 

Last night I lodged with an old gentleman from Virginia, (Potowmack 
River) travelling home from N. Lancaster. He tells me he passed thro 
this place 21 years since and there was but one small log house. 

It was laid out by one Zanes who was a prisoner among the Indians 
from a boy untill he was between 20 and 30 years old. He married a 
Squaw and had by her a number of Children, some of them now live about 
Zanesville. While a prisoner she saved his life a number of times and 
he in return maintained her handsomely untill she died.28 This shows the 
strength of Conjugal affection. 

In the afternoon drove out the Coshockton Road 13 miles... . 


Thursday, Oct. 30 to Sunday, Nov. 2. 
[Staying with friends.] 


Monday, Nov. 3. 

Clear morning and frosty. After receiving 4 or 5 letters, I pursued 
my journey for Stillwells ferry. . . . 

33 Zanesville was founded by Ebenezer and Jonathan Zane and John McIntire in 
1799. It was the state capital from 1810 to 1812, The author, or some one who told 
him the story, has confused Ebenezer with Isaac Zane, who was captured by the Indians 
at the age of nine, married a Wyandot woman, and lived like an aborigine. He later 
bought a tract of 1800 acres in the present Logan County and settled near Zanesfield, 
where he died in 1816. The Revolution on the Upper Ohio, 1775-1777, Thwaites and 
Kellogg, eds. [Draper series], III. 203, n. 45. 
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Major Cass (Father to Gen. Cass who is now Gov. of Michigan Terri- 
tory) lives near this place at the mouth of Wakatonuka Creek. He is -. 
an old man. Was Major in the Revolutionary war and for his service had 
Military tract No. 1, or the first choice of all the military lands in the 
State of Ohio. This tract of 4000 acres was chosen at this place. His 
lands reach abour 1 mile above Stillwells Ferry. 

Traveled this Day 9 miles. 


Tuesday, Nov. 4. 


. I have carried my pocket pistol so long, it has worn out my pocket 
and I have laid it aside in my chest. The people are more in fear of me 
than I am of them. All I have to fear is, that the Deers will run over me 
and the wild turkeys pick out my eyes. 

About sun set crossed the Muskingum at Nobles Ferry, and Drove 
2% miles to Coshocktan. ... 13 miles. 


Wednesday, Nov. 5. _ ‘ 


. Coshockton lies on the east bank of the Muskingum, at the place 
where it takes its name. The White Woman [river] from the west and 
the Tuscarawa from the East unite at this place and here take the name 
of Muskingum.** 

This place is the County seat, has 2 Stores, a Court house, etc., ‘a 
about 30 houses. The land about here is nearly all bottom land. Is 
very rich. ' 

This afternoon drove out to Wolfs Inn, rr Miles. . 


Thursday, Nov. 6. 


. . Drove on to New Comers town. This stands on a rich bottom 
North of the river. I drove thro a rich bottom on the river road 10 miles, 
then to avoid the Creeks which are very high I took the ridge road, which 
in some places was hilly, in others beechy and wet. This afternoon started 
up 3 Deers very near me. They gazed at me for a few moments, then 
with a sudden bound hid themselves in the woods, very soon. Towards 
night crossed old town Creek and about sunset crossed the Tuscarawa into 
New Philadelphia. 

Traveled :this Day in the rain for to cross old town creek, before it 
rises, not being bridged, 27 miles. 


Friday, Nov. 7. 


.. + About 2 Oclock left N. Philadelphia for Canton. I have been 

at N. Philadelphia before, and here I cross my track. 
. The Houses are like all the others in the state of Ohio, Logs, 

Logs, Logs—built without nail or spike in any part whatever. This is a 
general description. 

The land generally is great land if it was only cleared and tilled. 

In N. Philadelphia this day was 8 great strong lazy fellows playing ball. 
Traveled this day 1o miles. 

The Bank in N. Philadelphia is gaining credit and currency, but the 
merchants and Inhabitants have but very little money. . 


34The Muskingum River is formed by the.junction of the Tuscarawas with the 
Walhonding, or White Woman. The latter name recalls the “Legend of the Wal- 
honding” and Mary Harris, its heroine. Howe, I. 467. 
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Saturday, Nov. 8. 
[15 miles.] 
Sunday, Nov. 9. 


I this day attended meeting. The speaker was percisely one hour 
and 36 minutes, in telling his audience that he was of the Scotch reformed 
Church, and he believed them to be right, although there was so many 
other denominations, such as methodists, etc. 

He then read a psalm, of David, as he called it, but it was Hopkins 
version of Davids psalms and the meetre truly caused me to grit my teeth 
at the close of every. line. i l 

Then made a prayer. His text was Revelation, 1 Chapter, verse [18], 
I am he that. was dead and am alive again and behold I live forever more, 
Amen, and have the’ keys of hell and Death. After hovering on the con- 
fines for about 30 minutes, he engaged in his discourse and performed very 
well—for Ohio—yet he asserted that John the Evangelist Revelator and De- 
vine was one and the same person. .. . 


Monday, Nov. 10. 


_ » +I have this day been in Canton selling goods, rather small sales 
on a/c of goods being plenty and money very scarce. Shall continue in 
Canton another night... . 


Tuesday, Nov. rx. 


. .. Drove from Canton to Randolph, 18 miles. This is a small settle- 
ment, the r Township on the Reserve. The land is more cleared and the 
Inhabitants all Yankeys. 

Money if possible scarcer and scarcer. There was sold in this place 
a few days since, 3 or 4 horses by virtue of an execution for 13 and 14 
Dolls. each, which with us would sell. for 65 or 70. Traveled this Day 
18 miles. 

Wednesday, Nov. 12. 


[9 miles.] 


Thursday, Nov. 13.. 


. . + Drove to Ravanna 3 miles before sunrise. This is a County seat 
on the reserve. The Inhabitants are all from N. England, and the land 
is better improved and better buildings. The land more cleared, has a 
better appearance than to the south although the land is no better. 

In afternoon drove to Charleston 5 miles and put up early, because 
I am here told the next nine miles between here and Warren is thro a 
muddy woods and no house. Traveled this Day but 8 miles, 


Friday, Nov. 14. 


. . . Drove this morning from Charlston thro a Wilderness 9 miles on 
a new road cut thro but 3 Days since. My waggon is the first that ever 
passed on this road. The land thro this wilderness is level, perfectly so, 
the timber mostly beech, and this new road very, stumpy and rooty. No 
house, nor trace of any human being except the stumps in the road. At 
length came to the Mohoning River. This I forded and in attempting to 
ascend the opposite bank which was very steep, I failed. Took out my 
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horse’and rode to a house about 4% mile. From here a man with his oxen 
went and hawled my waggon up the bank. ` 

The Mahoning is about 8 or 10 Rods wide, the bottom solid stone and 
the banks quite steep. Subject to sudden swells. After crossing the River 
¥Y% mile came to a road that had been used for years. From here the land 
is cleared and settled to Warren. Traveled g miles and put up at Phillip 
Leffingwells, formerly from ‘Trading Cove, Norwich, Con. He-is a black 
smith and repaired my waggon. This evening the wind blew high and 
rained gently. I have this Day crossed the Mohoning 5 times and have 
traveled but 18 miles. 

Saturday, Nov. 15. 


... This morning Mr. Leffingwell went with me to town which is 2 
miles, the land perfectly level. One mile of this road is a log bridge and 
it is very necessisary. The other mile should be bridged also. 

Warren is the County seat for Trumbull County, is a handsome village 
nearly as large as Stonington Point, with very good buildings. The West- 
ern Reserve Bank is kept here which is in very good credit.*5 

Traveled this Day ‘but 2 miles. . 


Sunday, Nov. 16. 


This is the Lords day morning, cool and pleasant. I am at the Warreti 
Hotel kept by J. Holladay. The Landlord is a very pleasant man and by 
birth a Kentuckyan. 

This day I attended meeting with the family at the new Court House 


which is a very fine brick building, finished off for a Court and meeting’ 


house with a fine Gallery. 

The speaker was a young man by the name of Adamson Bentley. 

. .. The audience were numerous, well dressed and civil. Appeared 
to feel the force of his words. The performances were attended with 
very good singing in the Gallery. The Inhabitants here are all Yankeys. 


Monday, Nov. 17. 


Rainy morning and continued to rain gently thro the Day. 

Called this morning at the Bank in Warren and requested the Cashier 
to give me Meadville or Niagara paper for about one hundred Dollars of 
Miscellaneous Ohio paper which was refused. I then presented $250 of 
his own paper and observed on this I think I will take the Specie. 

The Cashier then proposed to give Niagara for the whole, which I 
accepted... . i 


35 Warren had a population of ro25 in 1820. The banks of the Western states 
had followed the example of those of the Southern and Middle states in suspending 
specie payments after the British took Washington in August, 1814. McMaster, IV. 294- 
297. The banks of New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, and two in Ohio resumed specie payments on Feb. 20, 1817. This was the date 
set by a joint resolution of Congress on and after which nothing should be received 
in payment ‘of duties, taxes, and debts due the United States, except coin, Treasury notes, 
notes of the Bank of the United States, or of banks redeeming their bills in legal money. 
Ibid., IV. 312-317. The Western Reserve Bank was organized on Nov. 24, 1813. Howe 
says that for the first twenty-three years, of its existence it was so well managed that 
“as good as a Western Reserve bank bill” became a common saying. Historical Col- 
lections of Ohio, Ill. 361. i 
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Before I left Warren I called on Gen. Simon Perkins, to make enquirey 
concerning Doct Lerds Land. By him I learned that he had been on the 
land. He also turned to his books and showed me a map and survey of 
the above land. The 2400 Acre tract he calls a very good tract and thinks 
it worth from 24% to 3 or 3% Dolls. per acre. The 5620 acre tract is the 
south part of the township. This township is divided into 3 tracts. He 
thinks this a little the best of the three, and worth about as much as the 
above tract. 

The other land in 11 Range 6 and 7 township are probably worth from 
3 to 5 Dolls. per acre. Those prices are with the usual credits. Gen. 
Perkins tells me he has paid the taxes on said land by young Mr. Mathus 
request. 

The 975 acres as the Doctor has called it, is but 975/1000 of an acre 
in the City of Cleveland. This may possibly be. worth one hundred, or 
one hundred fifty Dolls. . 

Traveled this day 15 miles. [To Mercer.]®4 


36 From Mercer, Mr. Chesebrough made his way via Erie, Pa., to Buffalo, thence 
through central New York to Albany and across the southwestern corner of Massachu- 
setts to his native state, reaching Stonington on Dec. 18, 1817, after an absence of three 
months and ten days. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT AND 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Berkshire Studies in European History. Under the Editorship of 
Ricuarp A, NEwHALL, Laurence B. Packar, Sioney R. PACKARD. 
(New York: Henry Holt and: Company. 1927-1931. $1.00 each.) 


Tue list of titles in the Berkshire Studies in European History is now 
long enough to invite an appraisement of the whole series.1 What merit 
does it hold in that ubiquitous general European .history course where lec- 
tures, quiz sections, textbooks, source problems, term papers, and chap- 
ters from historical classics compete as instruments of instruction? 

The editors launched their series in 1927 with three volumes written by 
themselves, and most of the subsequent contributions have followed their 
model rather closely. The standard length, which only three volumes 
greatly exceed, is approximately one hundred and ten pages, or twenty-six 
thousand words. This is about twice the space which is permitted in the 
most liberal textbook treatment of the same subjects, and about half the 
space given in the volumes of such a series-as the Home University Li- 
brary.? The Berkshire authors use their space with economy, make their 
pages meaty with information, and contrive to give to their topics a kind 
of unity and completeness which the textbook author can not attempt. The 
merit of the treatment on this particular scale is its close adaptation to 
existing teaching and reading habits. "The usual one year general Euro- 
pean history course must cover every week about as wide a range as comes 
within the compass of one of these books. The ordinary reading habits 
of the underclassman will in that same week carry him through about as 

‘many printed pages of “outside reading” as fill each volume. 


1 Richard A. Newhall, The Crusades (1927); Laurence B. Packard, The Commercial 
Revolution, 1400-1776 (1927); Sidney R. Packard, Europe and the Church under Inno- 
cent III. (1927); Frederick C. Dietz, The Industrial Revolution (1927); John Kirtland 
Wright, The Geographical Basis of European History (1928); Summerfield Baldwin, 
The Organization of Medieval Christianity (1929); Geoffrey Bruun, The Enlightened 
Despots (1929); Arthur H. Buffinton, The Second Hundred Years War, 1689-1815 
(1929); David Edward Owen, Imperialism and Nationalism in the Far East (1929); 
Laurence Bradford Packard, The Age of Louis XIV. (1929); Halford Lancaster Hoskins, 
European Imperialism in Africa (1930); Frank Nowak, Medieval Slavdom and the 
Rise of Russia (1930); Erwin R. Goodenough, The Church in the Roman Empire 
(1931); Edward Dwight Salmon, Imperial Spain (1931); Wesley M. Gewehr, The Rise 
of Nationalism in the Balkans, 1800-1930 (1931). 

2 C}. L. B. Packard’s Commercial Revolution with the 17,000 word chapter in Hayes’s 
textbook, S. R. Packard’s Innocent III, with the 13,000 word chapters in Thorndike, 
R. A. Newhall’s The Crusades with the 15,000 word chapter in Hulme. 
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As additions to the list of suggested readings, which the professors 
diligently compile and students persistently ignore, each of these volumes 
is welcome. But the value of the series as a whole depends upon another 
relation to the total teaching apparatus. It is iñtended for “required read- 
ing”. Although these volumes cost three times as much as average library 
books if the reckoning is based upon the amount of reading matter, never- 
theless they offer a real economy to libraries because their length is so 
accurately gauged to the probable reading rate of the students. The cost 
of supplying them at the usual rate of one copy for ten students is not 
prohibitive. Therefore the series serves to free the history instructor both 
from the textbook and from the necessity for covering his ground in lec- 
_ tures. If this greater freedom is devoted to enriching the teaching with 
Socratic discussion or to leading the students into the interpretation of 
source material, it will help to end the régime whereby publishers with 
their textbooks and universities with their large lecture halls plunder the 
Freshman history course. James Harvey Robinson used to taunt his aca- 
demic colleagues that they had not really taken into account the invention 
of printing, because they were giving as lectures information which the 
student might just as well take from the printed page. The Berkshire 
series is an enlightened application of printing to the problem of teaching. 

Most of the volumes of the Berkshire series are about what one would 
expect them to be, given the title and the space at the author’s disposal. 
Two of them are worth special mention, because they illustrate the two 
opposite poles between which the different items of the series are dis- 
tributed. Summerfield Baldwin’s Organization of Medieval Christianity 
is not a condensed description of an ecclesiastical system, but an attempt 
to explain the somewhat abstruse hypothesis of Rudolf Sohm that the idea 
of the Church developed from that of sacrament to that of corporation. 
John Kirtland Wright, in planning his Geographical Basis of European 
History, might have followed a similar line and undertaken to expound 
and defend the theory of geographical determinism, but he preferred to 
avoid all theorizing and to confine himself to the description of the 
“Africo-Arabian Arid Region”, the “Alpine Mediterranean Region”, and 
the “Northern Region”. Baldwin attempts to bring to the student a taste 
of an historical literature that would otherwise be wholly inaccessible to 
him; he takes great ideas and tries to simplify them. Wright, on the other 
hand, is dominated by the textbook idea; since he is merely expanding a 
textbook treatment, he seems to be taking simple ideas and elaborating 
them. Goodenough, in The Church in the Roman Empire, and Bruun, in 
The Enlightened Despots, come nearest to Baldwin in spirit. The two 
kinds of approach give variety to the series and increase its usefulness. 

Western Reserve University. Rozert C. Binxey. 


‘ 
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Papyri in the Princeton University Collections. Edited with Notes by 
ALLAN CHEsTER JOHNSON, sometime Fellow in the Johns Hopkins 
University, Professor of Classics, Princeton University, and by 
Henry Barrierr Van Hoesen, Librarian at Brown University. 
{The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, no. 10, 
edited by David M. Robinson.] (Baltimore: Johns ee Press. 
1931. Pp. xxiii, 146. $7.50.) 

Tue fourteen papyri here published consist of tax-documents of the 
village Philadelphia in the time of Tiberius. No. 1 (24-25 A.D.) is 
a daybook of arrears of the syntaximon; nos. 2 (25 A.D.), 3-6 (c. 20-33 
A.D.), 7 (c. 20-30 A.D.), 8 (c. 27-32 A.D.), 9 (31 A.D.), 10 (34 A.D.)= 
the verso of 9, 11-12 (35 A.D.), and 14 (c. 23-40 A.D.) are registers of 
taxes. No. 13 (c. 35 A.D.), the verso of 8, is a long roll of accounts in 
twenty columns, whose precise nature remains in doubt. The editors sug- 
gest (p. 79) that it may be a draft of a monthly report made by the tax- 
collector to the strategos. 

‘The importance of these documents liés in the fact that they afford 

éarly and direct evidence of the drastic system of Roman taxation in Egypt. 

Especially significant in this connection is the case of a weaver (p. xxii) 

who, as the editors point out, paid “thirty-eight drachmae for his trade-tax, 

forty-four for his syntaximon, forty-five for his Jaographza, and other assess- 
ments for dyke-taxes and pig-taxes amounting to a total of one hundred 
and forty drachmae. The wages of a weaver can not’be computed with 
accuracy: in P, Oxy. 737 (e. r A.D.), the sum is about three hundred 
and thirty-five drachmae a year. Even if this was in addition to his keep, 

. which is not certain, the percentage taken by the government represents 

an excessive amount. Unfortunately these documents, although they form 

a welcome addition to our source material, afford little information on the 

character of some of the taxes, nor do they settle the perplexing problem 

of the relation of the syntaximon to the laographia, There is sufficient 
evidence, however, to show that the symtaximon was assessed at varying 
rates in multiples of four up to fifty-two drachmae. The editors suggest 

(p. xxii) that the persons subject to the syntaximon formed “a special 

group, possibly drawn from a class of former state-tenants”, and that the 

assessments varied. for different classes into which the population of Phila- 
delphia was divided (p. xvi). ‚This may be correct, but further evidence 
seems desirable. 

The introduction (pp. xili-xxiii) gives an excellent analysis of the docu- 
ments and of their relation to known texts. The texts (pp. 1-115) are 
accompanied by clear résumés and exegetical commentaries, in which the 
puzzling questions raised by the papyri are’ discussed with acumen. The 
index (pp. 117-146), always a laborious task in preparing papyrological 
publications, is complete, but its utility as an instrument of research is im- 
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paired by the fact that in numerous instances the words listed do not cor- 
respond exactly with the forms printed in the texts. A more attentive re- 
vision would also have proved helpful in: matters of accent and declension 
of names. i 

A more extended review than can be presented here would call atten- 
tion to specific instances in the Greek where alternative suggestions will 
occur to the reader. For example, déhwv oúvtaķıv (p. xx) is certainly 
equivalent to teh@v obvraktv; and in 13. viii. 10, as well as in the index, 
’Avbguévtw(v) is regarded as a place-name. Is it not the tax tte 
avdo.avtwv discussed by Wilcken, Ostraka, I. 152-154? Of more general 
interest is the problem of a system, of dating which appears in no. 9 (pp. 
48-50), which is comprehensible from none of the three possibilities sug- . 
gested. But no publication of papyri can hope to deal in a definitive way 
with all the difficule questions that invariably arise. In this volume every 
effort has obviously been made to present the texts in an adequate historical 
setting, and the work, therefore, forms a most valuable addition to the 
literature of the Roman financial administration of Egypt. 

The University of Michigan. J. G. Winter. 


‘Die Technik der Antike und dès Mittelalters. Von Dr. Franz M. 
FerpHaus. [Museum der Weltgeschichte, herausgegeben von 
Dr. PauL Herre, Universitatsprofessor, Berlin.] (Potsdam: Akade- 
mische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion. 1931. Pp. 442. 30 M.Y 


Ir need not surprise us that the idealist Plato, who lived with his head 
in the clouds, should have-assigned a vety humble place in the common- 
wealth to artisans and technicians; but that not only philosophers but the 
cultured classes in general since Plato’s day should have maintained the 
same attitude is astonishing in view of the central importance at all times 
of inventors and their contrivances. Even in our twentieth century some- 
thing of this “highbrow” disdain persists, although we may agree that it 
is giving way before the irresistible advance of the machine age. In a 
work, of which this is the first volume, the author will traverse the techni- 
cal inventions through all the ages of man; and if the second volume con- 
tinues te move on the level of this one, we may rest assured that it will 
be impossible to continue ‘to’ ignore the very conspicuous rôle played by 
technology in the long history of civilization. So far as the present re- 
viewer knows this is the first world history of the subject to appear which 
in its command ‘of the diverse materials and in its strict scientific view- 
point is abreast of current professional- requitements, 

The book.falls into four sections as follows: I., The Technology of Pre- 
History (Urzeit); T1.~ The Technology of China, India, Babylonia, and 
- Egypt; III., The Technology of Greece and Rome; IV., The Technology 
of the Middle Ages. In a bibliographical note the author declares that he 
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must decline to offer more than a few serviceable references because another 
volume would be necessary if he undertook to indicate the derivation of 
the approximately 14,000 excerpts from chronicles,. official records, books 
of travel, monuments of art, etc., which constitute his scholarly apparatus. 
` The statement becomes entirely credible as one follows the varied matter 
of the text, which, in spite of its great mass, constitutes no burden for the 
reader, owing to a form of exposition which never drags and is always 
pitched to a very human key. And equally satisfactory are the 452 illus- 
trations which are absolutely indispensable if the text is to drive home its 
lesson. They are drawn from ancient publications, many of them existing 
in only a few copies, from pictorial and sculptural remains, and, most 
abundantly, from the exhibits of the great ethnological and technological 
museums. The approach of the author is scholarly, poised, and notably 
practical as the nature of his subject would seem to prescribe. He twits 
good-humoredly the occasional rhapsodist who apostrophizes the inventor 
as the hero and dreamer. By way of contrast he loves to stress the com- 
mon sense view that technical advances represent usually small additions 
to earlier achievements and that they are the consequence less of inspira- 
tion than of patient, sober experimentation with already familiar processes, 
to the end of effecting their improvement. 

To give the prospective reader a clew to the kind of problem treated 
and the information offered, a number of items may be selected almost 
at random. The statement on the so-called Greek fire employed by the 
Byzantines against the Arabs (p. 232) conclusively clears up the mystery 
which has long clung to this redoubtable instrument of war. That the 
Chinese invented both the magnetic needle and gunpowder is established 
beyond the possibility of doubt. (For the many items describing these in- 
ventions and their peregrinations, see the index under Kompass and Schiess- 
pulver.) The greatness of the Chinese as inventors, proved by scores of 
their devices, comes with something of surprise to this reviewer, although 
it is true that an element in their nature hindered them from drawing all 
the possible consequences from their discoveries. Thus it was left to the 
Europeans to employ the magnetic needle to circumnavigate the globe and 
to utilize gunpowder to reduce the Chinese themselves to subjection. The 
author does not believe that the crusades stimulated Europe technically 
but he admits the independent discovery in the Rhine Valley of printing, 
already long in possession of the Chinese. At the close of the Middle 
Ages and as an augury of a period of intense technical expansion appeared 
Leonardo da Vinci, whose notebooks, liberally exploited by the author, 
reveal a mind extraordinarily fertile in constructive ideas, 

The University of Chicago. FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


° 
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The Evolution of England: a Commentary on the Facts. By James A. 
Witiamson. (Oxford: University Press; New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1931: Pp. viii, 481. $6.00.) 

Dr. WittraMson relates an oft told tale, but he tells it differently. His 
story reflects personality and it contains a thesis. As implied by the title, 
this thesis is that of the unity and development in English history. One 
may question the appropriateness of the title—the term evolution is worked 
to death nowadays—but if, in following the fortunes of Eagland, we can 
more or less skip the troughs, the ascent will appear fairly continuous. 
However, the author seems to find it difficult to fit the latest age into his’ 
picture. Too near at hand to be passed over lightly, the events of the post- 
war era arouse disturbing visions of an approaching descent. 

- As indeed necessary in such a limited space, the account is confined to 
the subjects ‘of traditional history; the cultural aspects are omitted. But no 
work of equal, and indeed few of much larger, size leaves such a clear, 
unified, and comprehensive impression of the course of events during the 
two thousand years of English history as does this book. By a skillful 
selection of facts, a judicious topical treatment, and a terse yet vivid method 
of narration, Dr. Williamson carries his readers with him on the long and 
eventful journey. Within the limits of his narrative, he has succeeded in 
being -both informative and enlightening. Without descending to giving 
a mere outline, he presents the story of England in its relation to the 
British Isles, to the shifting currents of Continental European history, and 
to the overseas expansion in modern times. He has not written a textbook, 
as we ordinarily understand that term, thereby saving the space usually 
occupied with the paraphernalia intended to aid both teacher and pupil. 
The story is simply told, but not elementary in contents. One may imagine 
that Dr. Williamson in writing it has had in mind the intelligent, fairly 
well informed Britisher, at home and overseas, who wishes to refresh his 
memory on English history, and the student who desires to survey rapidly 
the entire field; filling a cranny here and there, but anxious chiefly to get a 
clear-cut impression of the whole. No other book known to the reviewer 
serves such a purpose so well. 

The book possesses so many solid merits that it is difficult to select just 
a few for special mention, and for the same reason it may seem invidious 
to point out places where the reviewer might wish the author had written 
or judged differently. Particularly apt and suggestive seems the discussion 
of the rise of the English serf to the position of an individual with ideas 
and aspirations, as we find him toward the close of the Middle Ages; and 
within a restricted space Dr. Williamson has succeeded remarkably well 
in portgaying the growth of England’s sea power and of her early over- 
seas empire. On the other hand, one may question the truth of expres- 
sions like “the feeble Anne” (p. 279) and “the sluggish Glenelg” (p. 423). 
Castlereagh did not abandon “the West Indian monopoly by his treaty. with 
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the United States in 1814” (p. 416), nor did Disraeli, as implied (p. 431), 
buy the greater part of the shares in the Suez Canal Company in 1875. 
But, after all, these and some others of this kind ‘are details that do not 
mar the value of an excellent piece of work. The book has neither foot- 
notes nor bibliography, but it has several useful maps’and a good index: 
The University of Wisconsin. Pau, Knapiunp. 


The Magyars in the Ninth Century. By C. A. Macartney, sometime 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1930. Pp. viii, 241. $6.00.) 
Mr. Macarrney’s book is an excellent example of a type of historical ` 

monograph rarely seen nowadays—it is a careful, critical analysis of sources. 

The Arabic tradition is handled first, and a new translation in parallel 

‘columns brings together all of the scattered portions of the account. The 
data given by Constantine Porphyrogenetos in the De Administrando 

Imperio are then subjected to a detailed study on the lines already fol- 

lowed by Bury and Fehér. Then follow a series of excursuses on various 

topics, with an appendix containing the translation of the Arabic sources. 

The general argument, which is in large: measure a critique of Mar- 
quart’s investigations, but clothed in somewhat more coherent form and 
more understandable language than the original, may be summarized by 
saying that the discrepancies in all the stories appear to have arisen through 
combining two accounts from two different periods. These have been 
somewhat unsuccessfully patched together. , - 

In the case of the Arabic accounts Macartney comes to the conclusion 
that there were two main sources, one a merchant of Khwarism (s. ix inc.), 
the other Slavic with a Constantinopolitan orientation. These wete com- 

- bined and altered (perhaps by the hand of Al Jaihani), and appear in our 
three main accounts, Ibn Rusta, Gardezi, and Al Bekri. In addition, the _ 
other writers, like Ibn Fozlan and Ibn Jaq’ub, give a certain amount of ` 
independent evidence, in so far as we possess fragments of their writings. 

Constantine Porphyrogenetos formulates his account from three sources: 
(a). a Pečeneg informant; (b) a Magyar account of a later date; (c) a 
Kavar source. The author then discusses the dates of the other chapters 
of De Administrando Imperio. Macartney closes his book by four ex- 
cursuses: I., The Abrégé des Merveilles; the Works of Al-Garmi; IL., Magna 
Hungaria, in which he defends the historicity of the account of the journey 
of the Hungarian friars; III., The Etymology of the term Sabartoi asphaloi, 
in which he rejects the Arabic etymologies advanced for asphaloi (asfalu, 
lower—Marquart, and aswadu, black—Darkó), and considers that the word 
Sabartoi is a lost national name for the Magyars (this seems highly doubt- 
ful to the reviewer); IV., The Bulgarian—Greek War and the Magyar 
‘Landnahme’, which deals largely with the date of this conflict. 

The general hypothesis that chronologically different accounts have been 
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joined together is unquestionably correct, even though the reviewer can 
not agree in all cases with the detailed analysis. Some of these points may 
be noted. The author (pp. 44-45) has missed the important passage in 
Zacharias Rhetor, Hist. Eccl., pp. 327-328 (translated by Hamilton and 
Brooks) about Christianity in the Caucasus. J. Kulakovskii, Izvzestiya ob 
Alanakh (Kiev, 1909), gives us most of the material about Christianity 
„in the North Caucasus. The author apparently does not know the valu- 
able book of K. J. Grot, Moraviya i Mad’yary s poloviny IX do nacala X-go 
veka (St. Petersburg, 1881). The reference to John Catholicos is from a 
corrupt text; the passage reads (Tiflis, ed., p. 127), “and thence also going 
to the canton of Uti (not Oudil), he took captive in the village of Tus, 
Step’anos whom they also called Kon, from whose ancestor Sevik the 
people (of the) Sevordi were named”; (ibid., p. 130), “Step’anos, who was 
called Kénén in the customary vulgar speech”. 

Mr. Macartney’s book is most interesting, stimulating, and a valuable 
contribution to a thorny and complex topic, though many points must 
perforce still remain highly contreversial. In closing, it should. be said 
that a bibliography would have been most helpful, in view of the widely 
scattered literature on the subject. 

Harvard University. Rosert P. BLAKE. 


El Islam Cristanizado: Estudio del “Sufismo” a través de las Obras 
.de Abenarabi de Murcia. Por Misuse, Asín Paracios. Dibujos de 
Carlos de Miguel. (Madrid: Editorial Plutarco. 1931. Pp. 544.) 
Ons of the greatest of the changes in historical studies that have taken 

place within the life of the present reviewer has been the gradual, if not 
yet complete, recognition by Western medievalists of all kinds, that in the 
medieval world the civilization around the Mediterranean was a unity, 
_ with actions and reactions, influences and repercussions, from one end to 
-the other, and that the student of that civilization who confines his knowl- 
edge to the Western half was cutting off from himself part of the essential 
evidence and leaving inexplicable certain beginnings and developments. 
There has long existed a vague and ignorant recognition of what was 
called “Arab” philosophy and “Arab” science, but it is only within the 
last twenty or thirty years that the realities of that philosophy and science 
have gradually become clear. For philosophy, that has keen largely due 
to the labors of the Spanish school of Arabists, and for science, in the very 
last years, to the first volume of George ,Sarton’s History of Science.” 

But the influences so far recognized have almost always been of the 
East upon the West. European philosophy and science awoke under the 
stimulus of Islam; Aristotle reached the West first through Arabic trans- 
lations. Aquinas, indirectly and unconsciously, was largely under the in- 
fluence of Al-Ghazzali. All that is coming to be a commonplace with 
students of history. But there were workings also in the reverse direction 
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of Christendom upon Islam. As a most puzzling concrete example of this 
there is in the library of the Hartford Theological Seminary an Arabic 
manuscript containing a translation evidently by a Moslem, of one of the 
tractates of Paracelsus. We are accustomed to medieval translations from 
Arabic into Latin, but there were evidently also, if more rarely, translations 
from Latin into Arabic. This last book by Professor Asin of Madrid does 
not deal with such reverse translations, but it is an elaborate demonstration 
of the deep influence on the ascetic-mystical development in Islam which 
was exercised by the similar religious movement in Christendom. Begin- 
ning from the influences undoubtedly exercised by the Christian Fathers 
and hermits of the desert upon the earliest ascetics and mystics of Islam, 
he carries the same influence through in detail in connection with the life, 
experiences, workings, and system of Ibn Arabi of Murcia, one of the 
gteatest of the Moslem mystics and the formative leader of the pantheistic 
wing of that movement. Ibn Arabi has the distinction of having developed 
what is essentially animism into an elaborate metaphysical system and of 
having broken in to the expression of this system the terms and ideas 
of the religion of Mohammed. The astonishing thing is to see how closely 
the resultant system, partly by evident borrowing, partly by parallel de- 
velopments from the same ideas—as in folklore tradition and development 
everywhere—has come to resemble, or rather to be almost the same as, the 
ascetic mysticism of the medieval Christian Church. Not so long ago 
this would have been ascribed to diabolic imitation. Now it is possible 
for a learned theologian of the Roman Church to trace the details of in- 
fluence and even to discuss just how and to what extent these ascetic mys- 
tics of Islam, accepting a personal God and future retribution, could be 
reckoned as belonging to the soul if not to the body of the Christian com- 
munion. Of course, Ibn Arabi himself and his followers, as animistic 
pantheists, are beyond a plan of salvation even as wide as this, but it is 
open to the great mass of the more orthodox theistic mystics of Islam. 
Unhappily in this case, as in the reverse case of Ibn Arabi’s influence upon 
Dante, the precise paths on which the influences moved have been effaced, 
but that they must have existed seems to be proved. Massignon’s contrary 
hypothesis of spontaneous origin from similar religious ideas can hardly 
stand the burden thrown upon it. f 

In this journal a discussion of the philosophical and theological details 
of this study and demonstration would be out of place. But it is surely 
not out of place to draw the attention here of students of history to one 
of the most curious and important cases of the transmission of ideas. Ideas 
have their history as ‘surely as events. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. D. B. Macponarp. 
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Origins of the Early English Maritime and Commercial Law. By 
' Freperic RockweLL Sanzorn, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil, sometime Car-. 
negie Fellow in International Law, Professor of International Law 
in Brooklyn Law School of the St. Lawrence University, and in 
St. John’s College School of Law. [Published for the American 
Historical Association. ] (New York: Century Company. 1930. 
Pp. xxii, 424. $4.00.) 

More than half this book is given to the Continental origins of early 
English maritime and commercial law. Fixing on the beginning of the 
sixteenth century as the end of the early period, it is shown that in early 
days English commerce on the sea was not important and not much en- 
couraged. . 

The exact dates of the actual putting of laws of the sea in written form, 
while much discussed by some writers, is less significant than for other 
laws because local customs in maritime' relations grew up even before there 
was any thought of putting them in general codes. These customs usually 
took the name of the locality or city and were necessarily in a language 
which could be easily understood by hardy men. of the sea. 

As to which collection was the most important there would bé differ- 
ence.of opinion, but of the importance of thé Rolls of Oléron for English 
maritime and commercial law there can be no doubt. The laws of Wisby 
also had a wide influence owing to the extent of the commerce passing 
through that wealthy and convenient Baltic port. 

In the general development of commercial law through medeni mar- 
kets and fairs, the influence of the contact of the Roman and Germanic 
peoples and of the commerce of the Italian city states was particularly felt. 
The widespread guild system, the special protection of foreign merchants 
and of consules mercatorum, and the participation of the Church in con- 
trol of some commercial activities receive attention, and the interpretation 
of new principles by the commercial courts shows an international flavor. 

In England maritime law was developing, however; at first more par- 
ticularly for cases involving piracy and spoils, and later for commercial 
cases. Local courts followed maritime law and custom, and sat upon cases 
many of which tended to pass to the court of the admiral after the middle 
of the fourteenth century. This court set up rules and orders and became 
a court of record. Its restraining influence upon some of the activities of 
the semipiratical coast population made it unpopular. Many special juris- 
dictions were set up and these often came in conflict with the admiral’s 
authority. 

English commercial law followed the law of Northern Europe. From 
the tenth century foreign resident merchants appeared. With the coming 
of William the Conqueror foreign commerce for a time flourished. Han- 
seatic merchants received privileges in commercial cities. Commercial rival- 
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ries led to conflicts which revealed the inconsistencies in commercal laws 
in the early fourteenth century and it was ordained that “henceforth Mer- 
chant strangers shall come, abide and go according to the ancient customs, 
and according to that which of old they were wont to do”. With the ex- 
pansion of English commerce, the maritime and commercial law which 
had grown up on the Continent was taken over and with modifications 
adapted to English conditions. 

Dr. Sanborn in his presentation of the origins of the early English’ mari- 
time and commercial law has made a valuable contribution to a field of 
history which hitherto has been only superficially surveyed, even though 
existing records suggest many alluring researches. 

Harvard University. Grorce Grarton WILSON. 


Histoire de la Coutume de la Prévété et Vicomté de Paris. Par Ouivier 
Martin, Professeur 4 la Faculté de Droit de Paris. Tome IL, fasci- 
cule 2. [Bibliothèque de I’Institut d’Histoire, de Géographie, et 
d’Economie Urbaines de la Ville de Paris.] (Paris: Ernest Leroux. 
1930. Pp. viii, 303-655. 70 fr.) 

Etudes de Droit Privé Normand. Par Roserr GéÉnesraL, Professeur à 
la Faculté de Droit de Paris, Professeur Honoraire à la Faculté de 
Droit de Caen. Tome I., La Tutelle. [Bibliothèque d'Histoire du 
‘Droit Normand, deuxième série, Etudes.] (Caen: L. Jouan et R. 
Bigot. 1930. Pp. 211. 45 fr.) 

Wira the publication of this, the second and last fascicle of volume II., 
the magisterial work of Olivier Martin on the custom of Paris, which 

began to appear in 1922 (Am. Hist. Rev., XXVIII. 99-100; XXXIII. 682- 

683), comes to completion. . The custom of Paris was not, like the Roman 

and the English laws, destined to become one of the great legal systems 

of the modern world. Nevertheless it holds a position of unique import- 
ance in the legal and institutional history of France. The region in which 
it developed, la prévété et vicomté de Paris, also contained the seat of the 
monarchy; and from this center its influence extended far.. Moreover, in 
spite of the long continued influence and competition of the Roman law, 
the ancient custom of Paris maintained a remarkable vitality and capacity 
for growth almost down to the Revolution; and it has exercised an influ- 
ence far greater than is generally realized upon the law of contemporary. 

France as codified in the time of Napoleon. One can not be too grateful, 

therefore, to M. Martin for his competent survey in rroo closely packed 

pages of the development of this great’ body of customary law from its 
origin in the early Middle Ages to its decline in the eighteenth century. 

As the work reaches completion its general ‘usefulness has been greatly 

enhanced by the addition of a full and careful index. 

The present installment of the work contains no important novelty of 
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method or treatment, and there are no attempts at generalized conclusions 
at the end. In accordance with the previously announced plan it is mainly 
taken up with a continuation of the survey of property rights under the 
general heading of family law; and here once more the importance of the 
family in customary law receives abundant illustration. A final section 
of the book deals, in condensed summary, with contracts and other obliga- 
tions and their enforcement (obligations et voies d'exécution), a field in 
which the influence of Roman law was greater than it was elsewhere. 

While Olivier Martin has devoted himself to a comprehensive: history 
of the custom of Paris, the productive detailed research in the rich sources 
of Norman customary law still goes on in the hands of a group of com- 
petent specialists, It has now once more borne fruit in an excellent small 
volume on the history of the law of guardianship (Ja tutelle) by R. Génes- 
tal, who has already distinguished himself by his essay on Norman parage 
(1911) as well as by other important studies. In the present work M. 
Génestal surveys the development of every aspect of guardianship as it 
evolved in Norman custom from the early Middle Ages to the eighteenth 
century. Particularly valuable are the pages devoted to feudal wardship 
(la garde seigneuriale), a subject which can be studied nowhere else from 
such abundant sources as in Normandy, and to ła tutelle in the narrower 
sense of the word, an institution closely resembling the zutela of Roman 
law and destined to be strongly influenced by its Roman analogue, but 
nevertheless quite distinct from Roman law and of truly customary origin 
and growth. So far as is known to the reviewer the history of guardian- 
ship in the customary law of no other region in Europe has hitherto been 
treated in a work of such completeness and excellence. 

Bryn Mawr College. ` C. W. Davi. 
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The Youth of Erasmus. By Arserr Hyma, University of Michigan. 
[University of Michigan Publications, History and Political: Science, 
volume X.| (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1930. 
Pp. xi, 350. $3.00.) 

Since Mestwerdt’s profound and illuminating treatise, Die Anfänge des 
Erasmus, was published in 1917 after the author’s death on the battlefield, 
nothing of importance has been added to the study of Erasmus’s early life 
until Professor Hyma undertook a fresh evaluation of the subject. Most 
of the numerous biographers have been content to work over the material 
offered by the humanist’s letters, a source given undue prominence by its 
luck in finding exceptionally brilliant editors. Hyma, however, like Mest- 
werdt, has rightly rejected the legend preserved in these epistles and has 
sought instead to ascertain the real facts about the scholastic and monastic 
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environment in which were kindled the ideas that later shone so brightly 
on the humanist’s pages. 

- The first chapters sketch, with more care and detail than has yet been 
done, the background of the Netherlands, the wars that devastated the 
countryside, the religious dnd intellectual movements then agitating the 
world. The next chapters recount the story of Erasmus’s childhood. Born 
of what he describes as the “incestuous union” of priest and widow (Hyma 
omits the crucial word in his translation of the passage on p. 53), the boy 
was nevertheless loved and cared for by his parents until their too early 
death. Scrupulous though he generally is in using only the best authority, 
Hyma falls into the error of crediting the slanders concerning Erasmus’s 
father reported by that consummate liar and libeller, J. C. Scaliger (p. 57). 
In this connection one may remark that the author generally takes a severe, 
if not an actually hostile, view of his subject’s character, not because he is 
intent on breaking an idol, but because he is zealous to defend the repu- 
tation of the Brethren of the Common Life among whom Erasmus passed 
his early days and to whom he was later unfair. 

This slight blemish on Professor Hyma’s work does not lessen the value 
of the brilliant picture of the Devotio Moderna painted by him. Although 
the school of Deventer was not, as is commonly thought, one of the schools 
of the Brethren of the Common Life, the most famous of Deventer’s 
scholars early came in contact: with that attractive form. of piety which 
produced the Imitatio Christi. From these devotees Erasmus almost un- 
awares imbibed the Biblicism, the moralism, and the humane liberalism 
that later distinguished him from the more narrowly dogmatic theologians 
of the Reformation. 

Not from them, however, but from other sources did he drink the deep 
drafts of classical literature that nourished his intellectual and spiritual life. 
While the Brethren were slow to read or to teach the classics, Hegius and 
other masters at Deventer thoroughly imbued the minds of their pupils 
with the literature of ancient Rome. Among the more recent writers who 
most influenced him Valla inspired him with a love of pagan philosophy, 
instructed him in the principles of elegant composition, and sowed in his 
mind the seeds of doubt. 

While yet very young Erasmus began to compose tracts and poems,. 
some of which are here printed for the first time. Though the merits of 
these pieces do not entitle them to rank with those published by the author 
himself, they are precious monuments of his early thought. A manuscript 
in the Gouda City Library, though known to P. S. Allen, and to W. K. 
Ferguson, is now first copied and published by Professor Hyma. It con- 
tains a number of elegies by Erasmus and his friend William Herman, on 
_ such subjects as “A Comparison of Sorrow and Joy”, “The Power of 
Cupid”, and “A Bucolic Idyll”. Still more interesting, perhaps, is the 
publication of a first draft of the Antibarbari, differing importantly from 
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the revised edition printed during the author’s lifetime. This original 
version lacks the invective against the monks that has hitherto supported 
the legend of the youth’s early disgust with monasticism. 
Notwithstanding occasional obscurities, misinterpretations of data, and 
small errors, Professor Hyma has put all students of his much studied 
subject into his debt. If he continues to write the life of Erasmus on the 
same scale and with the same pains, we shall at last have, in many vol- 
umes, a definitive biography. 
Cornell University. PRESERVED SMITH. 


Histoire de Rome: le Pontificat de Léon X., 1513-1521, Par E. Ropoca- 
nacHI, Membre de l'Institut. (Paris: Hachette. 1931. Pp. 308. 
Tro fr.) 

Tue title “History of Rome” is a bit of a misnomer, as in the prede- 
cessors of this volume which have been reviewed in this journal (XXXI, 
758; XXXIV. 577), for we have to do with the history of a pope, and 
not especially in his relations with Rome. More than half of the volume 
is taken up with the general course of the reign. It is a book for the 
reader and not for the student, in spite of the long bibliography and abun- 
dant footnotes, even in spite of the appendixes of documents, including a 
sheaf relating to the marriage of the parents of Catherine de’ Medici. The 
notes contain curious information, as the best notes should, on such ma- 
terial as the sort of field glass used by Leo, whom equally credible authori- 
ties assert to have been weak of vision and remarkably able to distinguish 
objects at a distance; the brief, promising to Henry VIII. the crown’ of 
France in 1512, which Cardinal Bainbridge pocketed when Henry married 
Mary Tudor; and the letter from the courtesan, Beatrice of Ferrara, to the 
younger Lorenzo the Magnificent, iù which she tells of having confessed 
to an Augustinian who spends all his time hearing such as she, who are 
his specialty. In the bibliography, Rodccanachi has not overlooked any- 
thing of importance to`a good book of this kind, and even the omission 
of Roscoe and of Gregorovius in the list is redeemed by their citation in 
the body of the book. There are manuscript sources also in the bibliog- 
raphy. Perhaps a popular sketch of the reign of Leo X. might better await 
the conclusion of the researches of Picotti, based as these are on original 
sources exclusively; but this one is agreeable reading except for such in- 
coherence as is to be, encountered in the pages which purport to treat of 
“L’Affaire de Parme” (pp. 258-261). Form and finish are of great ele- 
gance, and the illustrations are excellent, and even unusual (e.g., those of 
Cardinal Bibiena’s bathroom and the frescoes with which Raphael deco- 
rated it, here reproduced by especial courtesy shown to the author). It is 
a pity that the text is not free from misprints, Somewhat artificially 
“Laurent” the Magnificent is distinguished from “Lorenzo” the Magnif- 
cent, father of Catherine de’ Medici. 
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The general reader probably is interested not only in’ the generosity of 
the pope who condémned Luther, in his devotion to music, his pleasing 
voice, his fondness for hunting, but also in his attitude toward the Refor- 
mation, his relation to letters and art, his rôle in the struggle between 
Hapsburg and Valois. Rodocanachi believes in Leo’s real appreciation of 
art and artists; it was his poverty (which he sought to relieve not only 
by the creation of an unprecedented number of cardinals in 1517, but also, 
it may be, by prosecuting the “conspirators” in the Sacred College) which 
hampered him in playing the part of his father. Three chapters (XII- 
XIV.) are consecrated to the activities of artists and men of letters at the 
court of Leo, when “Rome devenait, comme au temps d’Auguste, le centre 
intellectuel et artistique du monde” (p. 196), although “la plupart des 
grands écrivains de l’époque travaillérent hors de Rome” (p. 203). In 

` the reform of the Church, although the Lateran Council sat further from 
1513 to 1517, the pope was thwarted by the “astuteness” with which those 
who demanded reform prevented its realization. Four bulls are cited as 
the sop he offered to Cerberus in this connection (pp. 149-150). Of the 
Lutheran problem there is no discussion, and nothing of note in the con- 
ventional pages on “La réforme en Italie” (pp. 150-153). Leo’s part in 
the struggle between Hapsburg and Valois was determined by his plans 
for his house. Leo played the old game of courting both sides, apparently 
abandoning the sincere desire for peace with which the author credits 
him when he recalled the Lateran Council.. Very conveniently does Rodo- 
canachi list the treaties of 1516-1519, throughout the course of which the 
pope tried to secure for. himself.the sovereignty of Italy. _ 

Leo was amenable to influence (especially that of his cousin Giulio, later 
Clement VII.); indolent (but also, it must be remembered, the victim of 
a chronic ailment), and at the same time resolute in the accomplishment 
of his duty. ' His chastity was almost notorious. 

The University of Idaho. Freperic C. CHuRcH. 


Französische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Von Dr. Henri SÉE, Professor > 
an der Universität Rennes. Band I. [Handbuch der Wirtschafts- 
geschichte, herausgegeben von Dr. Georg Brodnitz, Professor der 
Staatswissenschaften in Halle a. $.] (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1930. 
Pp. 434. 18 M.) 

‘Tue present volume deals primarily with the period from 1500 to 1789. 
Kétzschke’s study of the Middle Ages, published in this series some years 
‘ago, covered the Middle Ages for Europe as a whole, arid in consequence 
only two short chapters are devoted to medieval problems. The Revolution 
and the nineteenth century are tobe treated in a subsequent volume. 

The views of Professor Sée have been so extensively developed in his 
recent writing that this volume will contain little that is novel to those 
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familiar with his work. The text is closely related to two published studies: 
the Esquisse d'une Histoire Economique et Sociale de la France (1929), 
and L’Evolution Commerciale et Industrielle de la France (1925). In gen- 
eral, the chapters on agrarian problems cover much the same ground as 
the chapters in the Esquisse, thought with additions to both text and notes; 
the chapters on industry and commerce include a considerable amount of 
material ‘that is closely related to the text of the Evolution Commerciale et 
Industrielle de la France, in addition to the topics discussed in the Esquisse. 
The present text is thus in substance a revised and enlarged edition of the 
Esquisse. One hesitates to attempt any appraisal of the merits of the work 
of translation; to a foreigner, it seems to be adequate and careful. The 
more difficult administrative and legal terms are commonly given in French 
as well as in German so that no significant ambiguity or inaccuracy can 
arise. 

The changes in the scale of the narrative are certainly a genuine im- 
provement. The Esquisse leaves one with many regrets that the author 
did not allow himself more space. The longer work on industry and com- 
merce includes much material that is scarcely necessary for the general 
student. The present text strikes a happy mean in the compass of the 
narrative and gives us by far the best, one volume account of the economic 
history of France now available for this period. 

Although the work of Levasseur will continue to be useful for many 
years, the rapid accumulation of monographic work is inevitably modifying 
our views on many of the more difficult controversial problems. It is, there- 
fore, a great advance in historical scholarship that is marked by this care- 
ful survey of the newest work. There are also a number of important de- 
velopments of interpretation in Professor Sée’s work. France is placed in 
its general European setting by brief sketches of the economic develep- 
ment in other countries. Industrial organization is described in terms of 
the categories used in England and in Germany. ‘The estimates of the 
work of Colbert and of the reign of Louis XIV. in its entirety disclose im- 
portant changes in point of view. The problems of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are handled with vigor and breadth. But Professor Sée’s views on 
these matters are too well known to require extended statement or dis- 
cussion. 

Harvard University. Asszotr Payson Usiter. 
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Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, relating to English Affairs, 
existing in the Archives and Collections of Venice, and in other 
Libraries of Northern Europe. Volume XXXL, 1657-1659. Edited 
by Arren B. Hinos, M.A. [Published by the Authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury under the Direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls.}] (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 
1931. Pp. liv, 396. £1 10s.) 

THE new volume in the Calendar of State Papers, Venian covers the 
period from January, 1657, to March, 1659, and has for its major source 
reports by the Venetian Resident in England, Francesco Giavarina. Giava- 
rina was kept in office throughout these months, and for some further 
years, despite his wish to be relieved, a circumstance which must have 
caused him much hardship, for though he alleged no more than ordinary 
reasons for recall, it is plain that he was out of sympathy with the English 
scene in which he found himself. He was unhappy in his associations 
with the Cromwellian government, being distressed by its anti-Catholicism, 
its aggressiveness, and, perhaps most, by its chilliness toward representatives 
of foreign states: 

It was therefore difficult for him to avoid adverse comment upon the 
events which passed before him, and, at first thought, the notion arises 
that he was too prejudiced to serve as a good reporter. Mr. Hinds, the 
editor, counters this opinion by saying of Giavarina, “if he looks with 
jaundiced eyes, he may probably be trusted to give a faithful record accord- 
ing to his lights. His independent, disinterested testimony is of particular 
value, as compared, for example, with the distorted mediums of the official 
announcements of a revolutionary government, or the propaganda of its 
opponents.” But that takes us too far on the other side. Giavarina was 
obstinate, even pig-headed, in discussing some phases of ‘contemporary 
` affairs, because his habit was to form an opinion when events were in an 
early stage of development and thereafter to put the meanest interpretation 
on the news, like a melancholy old woman. 

Consider his treatment of Cromwell’s attitude toward the offer of the 
kingship. He began by saying that Cromwell “knows he will be king”, 
and added that all hesitation by Cromwell was but trickery to lure Parlia- 
ment into making such an offer that he might avoid suspicion of self- 
seeking. When the army supported Cromwell in his refusal of the king- 
ship, Giavarina wrote of him as of a thwarted office seeker, and to fill out 
the story he added comment from time to time. “These last particulars 
clearly show Cromwell’s ambition for the royal title, so that he can not 
refrain from expressing it clearly and openly, calling the present act merely 
an introduction for the re-establishment of the government.” Thus he 
wrote on June 8, 1657, some time after the kingship had been offered and 
refused, and in mid-July he was still harping on the:same theme, as he 
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described the ceremony of investing Cromwell with the office of Protector: 
“He lacked nothing but the crown to appear a veritable king, and no 
doubt if he lives, it will be placed on his head, and so he will have what. 
he could not get this time, considerably to his disappointment.” 

But Giavarina’s prejudices were not all inclusive, and there remained 
a variety of topics, notably the prospects of Richard’s protectorate, upon 
which his observation was acute and his comment dispassionate. 

Cornell University. F. G. Marcua. 


William the Third and the Defence of Holland, 1672-1674. By Mary 
Carotine Trevetyan. (London and New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1930. Pp. xii, 359. $7.50.) 

Tue historical world will welcome this first work of importance from | 
the pen- of Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s daughter. The period chosen 
must have been early and well known to her; hence, one supposes, her at- 
homeness in it, the ease and certainty of her narrative, usual only to ex- 
perienced: scholarship. Another personal advantage has been Miss Tre- 
velyan’s friendships in Holland, which have secured access to private 
archives and facilitated her researches in public collections. Under the 
guidance of these Dutch friends the author has studied the topography of 
the ccuntry traversed by the French advance, and the course of the inunda- 
tions that checked it. Her descriptions constitute a valuable and original | 
feature of the book, there being, as far as I know, no account in English 
of this extraordinary campaign comparable in accuracy and clarity to that 
given by Miss Trevelyan. It is helpfully illustrated by three good maps. 

The title suggests one of the difficulties encountered by the author: how 
far is this story to be treated as a part of the biography of William III., 
and how far as a military crisis in the life of the republic? But the per- 
plexities must have gone beyond this: what must be said of the ambitions 
of Louis XIV.? Of the foreign policy of England? Of the intricacies of 
.the Spanish Succession? And, within the republic, what of the struggle 
of factions in Holland, and of the career and tragic end oz De Witt? The 
United Provinces were the focus of European relations in 1672, but they 
were also, though foreign historians have little interest in this aspect, real 
country ravaged and laid waste. With all this clamorous history in search 
of an historian Miss Trevelyan has compromised with conspicuous skill. 
For her the central figure is the young prince, the central events are those 
of the summer of 1672, and the scene is the meadows, canals, villages, and 
forts on the Rhine, the Maas, and the Ijssel. Diplomatic backgrounds are 
sketched in vigorously but summarily, more attention being given to Eng- 
lish than to French relations with the republic. Practically no mention is 
made of commercial issues, and’ Miss Trevelyan seems not to have read 
Dr. S. Elzinga’s Het Voorspel van den Oorlog van 1672. Though her 
sympathy and ‘interest are for the Prince of Orange, she shares the Dutch 
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veneration for De Witt,-a veneration merited, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
less for foresight and practical statesmanship than for patriotism and great 
intellectual powers. k 
A few statements may be questioned. The amount to be paid by Louis 
XIV. for the conversion of Charles II. is differently stated on pages 69 and 
87. On page 107 it is said that the War of 1672 was not unpopular in 
England, but on the following page, without intervening explanation, it is 
called unpopular. The interest paid by Charles II. on money borrowed 
was usually not eight ‘per cent. (p. 108), but ten per cent. or more. No 
English auxiliaries were sent to join the French army in 1672 (p. 149), 
though there weré Scottish regiments in the French forces. The Duke of 
Monmouth fought at Maastricht as a volunteer. i 
Vassar College. Viocet BARBOUR. 


Thomas Pelham-Holles, Duke of Newcastle: his Early Political Career, 
1693-1724. By Sreserron H. Nure, New York University. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1931. Pp. xi, 204. 
$2.50.) 
HISTORIANS of England in the eighteenth century have long wanted a 

life of the Duke of Newcastle. No other man was the center of so much 

that went on for the first fifty years after the accession of the house of 

Hanover. Materials for his biography are available in a mass so great 

as to deter any but the young and courageous. Dr. Nulle’s study is thus. 

a prelude to a work which may well last through a long life. His success 

“in the early period, where the personal papers are scantiest, should en- 

courage him to go on. His first installment ends with the appointment 

of Newcastle as secretary of state in 1724. 

For this period Dr. Nulle confirms the verdict of others who have 
delved into the Newcastle Papers, that the duke deserves better treatment 
than he has received at the hands of writers depending too much on Horace 
Walpole and Lord Hervey, and unsympathetic with the political atmos- 
phere of the eighteenth century. He reveals to us a wealthy young noble- 
man, keenly interested in public: affairs, endowed with some talents for 
statesmanship, and ready to risk his fortune or his life for causes he en- 
listed to support. ‘These conclusions indicate that Dr. Nulle has insight 
to appreciate the human qualities in his subject; his sanity saves him from 
the pitfalls of hero worship. He writes with conscious regard for literary 
effect, although the studied care with which his chapters begin is not 
always sustained throughout. 

Two weaknesses should be remedied in further work on the subject. 
Newcastle was so essentially a politician that his life needs to be seen 
against a background of political history. Perhaps the most successful chap- 
ter in Dr. Nulle’s book is that dealing with the ministry of Stanhope and 
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Sunderland, where his grasp of political events seems to be firmest. The 
chapters on Political Apprenticeship, 1714-1716, and Newcastle becomes 
Walpole’s Lieutenant are less convincing, largely because some of the cir- 
cumstances (¢.g., the influence of the South Sea Comipany) remain dark. 
A more serious weakness is the failure to utilize adequately newspapers, 
periodicals, and pamphlets. Being relics of the factional controversy of 
the period, they are the best evidence of its character. It is only fair to 
say, however, that the time necessary for acquiring skill in the use of this 
material and for the elucidation of obscure political points might have been 
sO great as to prevent the use of this subject as a doctoral dissertation. 
We should thus have lacked this monograph as evidence of the author’s 
apprenticeship to his task. So good a beginning is a token of his ability 
for even better performance should he devote to the subject the labor and 
thought of maturer years. 
Duke University. W. T. LAPRADE. 


Les Démocrates Belges de 1789: Étude sur le Vonckisme et la Révo- 
lution Brabançonne. Par Suzanne Tassier, Docteur en Philosophie 
et Lettres, Professeur au Lycée Émile Max. (Brussels: Maurice La- 


mertin. 1930. Pp. 479.) 

Tue Belgian democrats of 1789 and their leader, J. F. Vonck, waited 
long for their historian, but they lost nothing by the waiting. Dr. Suzanne 
Tassier has produced a model monograph that fully deserved the honor 
conferred upon it by the Royal Academy of Belgium. Some of the re- 
flected glory falls on Professor F. van Kallen, who “initiated her into his- 
torical method and suggested the idea of the book”. The volume is an 
excellent piece of work, thorough in research, critical in the use of the 
sources, detailed and comprehensive in its presentation, One closes the 
book with the feeling that -here is a definitive treatment of an important 
subject, a trustworthy piece of scholarly work that not only gives a con- 
érete and colorful presentation of the Belgian revolution of 1789, but shows 
it in its European setting, in its relation to the revolutionary movement 
in France on the one side and in Holland on the other. 

A. careful examination of the imposing bibliography justifies the ‘con- 
clusion that little material, either source or secondary, escaped the patient 
search of Dr. Tissier. Documents, newspapers, letters, pamphlets, and 
memoirs are found among the printed sources, and the archives of Belgium 
and France were laid under ‘tribute for the large mass of manuscript ma- 
terial used. The very full footnotes that crowd the pages give proof of 
the. critical care with which the narrative was built up. 

The volume opens with an excellent chapter on the Ancien Régime in 
the Belgian provinces, without which the course of the revolution would 
be unintelligible. The conclusion of the chapter is that feudalism in the 
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Low Countries was moderate, mild, and popular, and “did not present the 
_ marks of decrepitude as in France”; that “any attempt to apply new philo- 
sophical ideas would have more chances of success in Hainaut and Flan- 
ders than in Brabant, where the Ancien Régime, still very solid, could offer 
serious resistance”. 

The awakening of public spirit in the Belgian provinces of Austria was 
due to the influence of the American, Dutch, and, above all, to the French 
Revolution. The French influence penetrated in the form of books, pamph- 
lets, and newspapers, and the second chapter is a model for the treatment 
~ of the manner in which public opinion was shaped through the press. One 
of the happiest thoughts was to trace the influence of French ideas on the 
clergy by the examination of the books in private libraries. One of the 
most striking points brought out was that the University of Louvain and 
the Royal and Imperial Academy of Brussels had no part “either in the 
formation or in the propagation of political and social ideas of a reforma- 
tory character”, and that “this attitude was in keeping with the finie of 
the Belgians who are not naturally innovators”. i 

The revolution, at the outset, resembled more the American Revolution 
than the French. The aim was to free the Belgian provinces from a foreign 
rule and all classes took part in the uprising that accomplished its end 
with no great difficulty. The success of the movement was due chiefly to 
the middle class group under the leadership of J. F., Vonck, the privileged 
classes codperating. When the Austrians had withdrawn, the privileged 
classes took possession of power after an interesting struggle with the 
Vonckists, which is narrated with much detail and skill. In this struggle 
the Vonckists succumbed. The party of reform, defeated in the struggle 
with the privileged classes and expelled from the country, turned to Aus- 
tria, helped to bring about a restoration in the hope that through Austria 
a reformed government might be secured, But here again they were dis- 
appointed and exiled for a second time. It was a tragic outcome of a 
promising attempt at social reform, and Dr. Tassier’s presentation brings 
out all its local and general significance in a striking manner. 

The University of Nebraska. Frep Morrow Fuine. 


The Leeds Woollen Industry, 1780-1820. Edited by W. B. Crump, 

M.A. (Leeds: Thoresby Society. 1931. Pp. xi, 343. 16 s.) 

In his old age, Joseph Rogerson, a Yorkshire mill owner, re-read the 
diary he had kept during the years 1808-1814, and wrote on the inside 
cover: “Take as much pains to keep these Books as I have to write them.” 
His descendants did as they were bid, and in 1928 handed the diary over 
to the Thoresby Society, a Leeds historical organization. About the same 
time the descendants of Benjamin Gott, the Leeds pioneer textile factory 
builder, gave to Leeds University such fragmentary papers as had sur- 
vived from the business records of the Grand Old Man of Yorkshire’s cloth 
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industry. Aided by the librarian and the textile experts of the university, 
Mr. Crump has edited these two gifts, and produced a masterly study of . 
the industry during the transition period from domestic to factory system. 
The study and the documents stop at 1820, when the industry is still in 
midstream; it limits its scope to those aspects on which the papers throw 
light, so there is nothing about the rise of towns, growth of population, 
migration, or the emergence of social problems. We see the industry from 
the inside, through the windows of mill and countinghouse; but we see it 
very clearly, and the Harvard enthusiasts for business history will rejoice 
at this transatlantic addition to their ranks. 

Rogerson and Gott represent two phases of the industrial transition. 
Rogerson was a farmer, fuller, and drysalter. To his fulling mill the do- 
mestic clothiers brought their pieces to be cleaned, paying him a fee for 
his service. But when Lancashire developed scribbling, carding, and slub- ` 
bing machines to prepare raw cotton for spinning, Rogerson and his like 
installed these machines in order to prepare the clothier’s wool as well as 
clean his cloth. The scribbling miller thus took his place alongside the 
flour miller and fuller as a local public utility; the clothiers were his cus- 
tomers, and took advantage of -him to gain relief from the burden of pre- 
paring the wool themselves. They dovetailed the new machines into their 
small scale domestic system, but kept the spinning and weaving at home, 
thus making the best of the old world and the new. 

Gott went on other lines. As a large scale merchant he bought and 
finished large quantities of raw cloth from the clothiers; but in addition 
he began to make certain high grades of cloth himself. His huge factory,. 
established-in 1792, therefore gathered within its gates all the twenty-nine 
processes involved in ‘turning a bale of wool into finished pieces, and he 
soon had a thousand names on his pay roll. He bought the new machines 
as Rogerson did; he bought a large Boulton and Watt engine to work them 
and his fulling stocks; but all the rest of his work, about twenty-three pro- 
cesses in all, was done by hand with humar power till at least 1820, and 
weaving did not become a power process till after 1850. His factory was thus 
a device for better organization rather than for the use of new equipment; 
he saved tirhe by gathering handworkers together, he secured better disci- 
pline and adhesion to higher standards of workmanship and product, and 
he was able to study and reduce costs. He shows that the factory system 
was not solely the product of machinery and steam power, and he con- 
tinued to work harmoniously with the independent domestic clothiers, of 
the outlying villages, — : 

An excellent piece of editing, good illustrations, and well chosen ex- 
tracts combine to give a remarkable picture of an industry, a region, and 
a period. Would that other local historical organizations would do like- 
wise. 

The University of Minnesota. Hersert Heaton. 
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A History of the Peninsular War. By Cuar.es Oman, K.B.E. DCL, 
LL.D., Fellow of the British Academy, Member of Parliament for 
the University of Oxford, Chichele Professor of Modern History, and 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Volume VII., August, 1813- 
April 14, 1814: the Capture of St. Sebastian, Wellington’s Invasion 
of France, Battles of the Nivelle, the Nive, Orthez, and Toulouse. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press. 
1930. Pp.-xii, 574. $11.75.) 

Wir this seventh volume of his History of the Peninsular. War Sir 
Charles Oman has brought his great work to a close, nearly thirty years 
after taking up the task. The recent death of Professor Channing with 
his magnum opus still unfinished has brought vividly to mind the hazards 
faced by the historian who begins a project that must require decades 
of work. Professor Oman is to be congratulated on having been able to 
complete his study during a period that has seen many and varied demands 
upon his time and attention. 

This last volume covers the months from the siege of St. Sebastian to 
the end of the war. Even to those with some knowledge of the Penin- 
sular War, this stage of the struggle is less familiar than the earlier periods. 
It seems to lack a little of the desperate drama to be found in the years 
when the very existence of the British army in the Peninsula was at stake. 
During the interval covered by the seventh volume we can not feel that 
the fate of Napoleon depended so largely upon the success of Wellington 
as it had at an earlier period. 

The lessening of the dramatic tension should not blind us, however, to 
the fact that some of the most interesting moments of the war are to be 
found in this period. Soult was certainly the most redoubtable opponent 
whom Wellington had met since Masséna and the French no longer suf- 
fered from the strain of occupying a hostile country. The closeness of the 
contest is testified to by the unwillingness óf Wellington, as pointed out 
by Professor Oman, to commit himself to an invasion of France until he’ 
could be certain that Napoleon would not send large reénforcements to 
Soult. 

Soult remains something of an enigma. Repeatedly he formed plans 
of high merit and carried them almost to the point of success, only to 
meet failure in the end. . Professor Oman explains it as a lack of tactical 
ability on his part which often marred the conclusion of a well laid scheme. 
But Professor Oman’s story also impresses one with another factor in Soult’s 
failure, the fact that his troops had become convinced they could not win. 
Wellington reaped the harvest of his long succession of victories. Time 
and again crises of battle arose where the student must feel convinced that 
a little more optimism on the part of the French rank and file would at 
least have altered the fortunes of the moment at that particular place. That 
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the moral factor decided the campaign would perhaps push the argument 
too far, but had French confidence not fallen to so low an ebb a closer 
struggle must have taken place before the achievement of final British 
victory. 

Inevitably there will be some differences of opinion with the author 
on certain details, but it would be useless to attempt to single them out 
here. Professor Oman bases his opinions upon a close personal inspection 
of the field of operations, the results of which he has used excellently to 
give a sense of reality to his description of events. Good maps also help 
the reader, although occasionally they are a little difficult to follow because 
of the fact that the troops are labeled according to the commander of the 
brigade whereas the text uses the name of the division commander. But 
it would be captious to focus attention upon a few minor faults such as 
are to be found in any volume. Professor Oman has accomplished a great 
work and those familiar with his History of the Peninsular War and with 
the various by-products of that study will take leave of this concluding 
volume with real regret. 

Swarthmore College. Troyer S. ANDERSON. 


Jéréme Napoléon et la Pologne en 1812, Par AseL Mansuy, Docteur 
és Lettres. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1931. Pp. 704. 80 fr.) 

Few would consider Jerome Bonaparte a person of any great importance. 
From his arrival in Poland on April ro, 1812, till his departure from War- 
saw on June 17 to take the field, sixty-nine days elapsed. For this limited 
subject, the author has explored ‘various archives in France, Poland, and 
Russia, and utilized 150 primary sources and 107 secondary works care- 
fully listed in his bibliography and repeatedly cited in 214¢ footnotes. As 
the reader toils through the forest of pages he asks himself frequently ` 
whether the subject merits such lavish scholarship, and when, at long last, 
he peruses the closing ten page summary, he escapes with difficulty the 
conlusion that there is little of importance not adequately presented in these 
final paragraphs. Some reflection, however, reveals the unfairness of such 
an impatient judgment. The real topic and significant contribution of the 
volume is the exposition of the Polish situation as the cae prelude to 
the disastrous Russian campaign. 

Napoleon, according to M. Mansuy, had never acquainted himself with 
the Polish problem. He was too preoccupied in 1812 with major, concerns 
to spare time for its mastery; and he failed, amid the pressure of* launching 
the campaign, to consult the two individuals, Jerome and Bignon, who 
could have given him the latest, fullest, and most accurate information. 
Consequently he committed the fatal error of allowing himself to be lured 
into Russia without establishing thorough political and military control 
of Poland in order to provide there a secure base for operations and an 
invulnerable bulwark against attack. Page after page reveals the hopeless 
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weakness of the administration of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw; the utter 
fatuity of the Polish factions, conspicuously the Czartoryski; the complete 
blindness to the ominous gulf between the Polish nobles and their peas- 
ants; the bedeviling activities of the Prussians; the duplicity of the Aus- 
trians; the peril of heterogeneity in the Napoleonic army; the paralyzing 
jealousies and recriminations among the marshals and generals; the conse- 
quent dilapidation of discipline; and, most notorious, the scarcity of food 
and fodder and the hopeless confusion and criminal blundering of the 
commissariat. 

Every element in the situation clamored for the omnipresence, omni- 
science, and omnipotence of the imperial master. Fortune had been prodi- 
gal to Napoleon but these qualities were not hers to bestow. The retro- 
spective Napoleon at St. Helena should have blamed his undoing not only 
upon “the Spanish ulcer” but also upon the Polish canker. Alas, the hero 
has been forgotten! M. Mansuy, too, forgets him for pages at a time, but 
he makes a good and convincing case in Jerome’s favor —Masson and other 
oracles to the contrary. Though M. Mansuy is of the opinion that Na- 
poleon chose wisely in putting Jerome at the post of difficulty, and that 
the emperor did not support him fairly or use him discreetly, yet he con- 
fesses that it is precisely on the question of the relations between the two 
brothers that the documents are scantiest. 

Wesleyan University. GEORGE MATTHEW DUTCHER. 


France under the Bourbon Restoration, 1814-1830. By FREDERICK A. 
Arrz, Oberlin College. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1931. Pp. xi, 443. $4.50.) 

Tuns latest addition to the rather meager list of recent studies by Amer- 
ican scholars on the history of nineteenth century France is most welcome. 
It will be a boon to teachers and graduate students not only because of the 
material that it contains but also because of the splendid bibliographies 
that form a part of each chapter. 

The arrangement that Professor Artz has selected for his treatment is 
novel and commendable. He has not attempted a running narrative his- 
tory of the fifteen years of the Restoration. Instead, he has divided his 
consideration of the reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles X, into topical 
chapters: The Beginnings of a Modern Parliamentary Government in 
France, The Clerical Question, The Rise of a New Economic Order, The 
State of Society, and The Romantic Revolt. In his selection of titles the 
author has been very happy and, by the divisions that he has made, he 
provides a clear and lucid discussion of the Restoration viewed from its 
different significant aspects. By far the most important chapters are those 
relating to politics, to a new economic order, and to the state of, French 
society during the years from 1815 to 1830. 

To Professor Artz, the Restoration is not a period when politics and 
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government were marking time. On the contrary, even Villéle, although 
a reactionary, used new methods. And, above all else, French public opin- 
ion was receiving such a schooling in politics and in political ideas as it 
had never had before. This is the true political importance of the Resto- 
ration and it is one which has been too frequently ignored. The new 
journalism entered into the movement with tremendous vigor and even 
‘lecture platforms became political tribunes. 

In his discussion of the economic development of France, the author 
has consciously or unconsciously followed the leads that Pierre de La 
Gorce had suggested in an earlier work. Until comparatively recently, too 
little stress has been laid on this aspect of French development. It was 
commonly believed that, with the Revolution, the change that had been 
begun was interrupted and that it was not resumed until the July Mon- 
archy came into being. Professor Artz begins with the thesis of a fairly 
continuous development during the Revolution of 1789 and the empire 
that followed it, and then goes on to show that this same movement gained 
in momentum during the Restoration. While France remained preponder- 
antly agricultural, the banker and the industrial capitalist became signifi- 
cant enough to play an important rôle in public life and to impress the 
necessities of their interests upon political consideration when the reign of 
Charles X. was nearing its end. 

This economic transformation had its effects upon the social structure 
of France. Beside the old aristocracy there appeared the new plutocracy. 
And, in turn, this new aristocracy, like its predecessor, came to have its 
dependents, the working classes. From these difficulties new schools of 
social and economic thought developed. 

There is very little to criticize in the way of the content of this book. 
Author and reviewer rarely agree on all points but, in this instance, the 
few matters of disagreement are minor affairs. The reviewer does not 
sympathize entirely in so absolute a separation of Liberalism and Roman- 
ticism as Professor Artz portrays. Madame de Staél, the mother of the 
Romantic Movement, was a liberal by inheritance and by conviction, and 
her influence over Benjamin Constant, one of the leaders of the Left, is 
believed by many critics to-day to have been very powerful. Recent French 
authors date the emergence of the Romantic School from Chateaubriand’s 
‘dismissal from public life which was anterior, by one year, to the’ formation 
of Nodier’s Cénacle. In discussing the place of Mignet, too little stress 
“has been laid upon his public lectures. Contemporary accounts bear wit- 
ness to the fact that these ‘lectures on history were the most popular of 
the time, for the severe, critical lectures of Guizot had been suspended by 
government orders. Mignet’s historical writings as well as his articles in 
the Constitutionnel contributed much to the ideas of that group of poli- 
ticians' known as the “School of 1688”. ` 

These instances and others that need ‘not be mentioned are, however, 
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mere differences of opinion and should not be interpreted as affecting, in 
any way, the high quality of the book. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, this work has but one serious weak- 
ness. The Restoration would lend itself easily to a more vivid treatment. 
At times the chapters lag. There are sentences that are too long; and, 
sometimes, the style is turgid. In short, this volume by Professor Artz is 
not brilliantly written but it is a scholarly, profound, and reliable study 
of the Restoration, the first in its field in English that is worthy of serious 
consideration. l 


Yale University. Jonn M. S. Arison. 


The Colonial Land and Emigration Commission. By Frev H. Horren- 
Ins, Department of History, New York University. (Philadelphia: | 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1931. Pp. xviii, 344. $3.00.) 
Tuis monograph describes an interesting experiment in British colonial 

administration: During the second quarter of the nineteenth century, as 
everyone knows, the reformers under Gibbon Wakefield’s leadership di- 
rected against the colonial office and its policies a steady stream of criti- 
cism. This, though exaggerated, was well informed, and very effective. 
In establishing the Colonial Land and Emigration Commission, the gov- 
ernment was attempting to adjust both policy and administration, along 
the lines laid down in Wakefield’s numerous encyclicals, by setting up a 
body of experts auxiliary but subordinate to the colonial office. “Stephen 
suggested it and Russell carried it through, but certainly the’ propaganda 
of Wakefield and his friends inspired it.” Dr. Hitchins presents a very 
complete account of this hitherto rather obscure body—its history, organi- 
zation, functions, and policy. 

The commission, a combination of certain antecedent agencies, * was 
established in 1840 and remained in existence until 1878, Those were 
difficult times for imperial statesmen because the prevailing political and 
economic ideas created colonial problems of the first magnitude. The 
commissioners “certainly were not lacking variety in the duties which 
they performed”. Their main functions were to advise the colonial office 
when required to do so, to supply intending settlers with accurate and 
disinterested information about the colonies, to control the sale of un- 
settled crown lands elsewhere than in British North America, and to 
supervise as far as possible the actual process of migration. The author 
thinks, and submits ample evidence to support his opinion, that the com- 
mission contributed notably to the solution of contemporary problems. 

The book fails to discriminate sufficiently between the important and 
the trivial. Chapter III. (Organization and Personnel) is largely a con- 
scientious chronicling of small beer. The author seems to possess that 
almost morbid interest in emoluments so noticeable in ‘income tax officials, 
and thirty-seven pages contain more than a hundred’ and fifty separate 
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references to salaries, wages, and pensions. The use of footnotes is versa- 
tile and valuable, but immoderate, several chapters averaging more than 
three footnotes to the page. The style is businesslike and clear, though 
not graceful. Abstract nouns are used overmuch. Too many dead men 
are referred to as “Mr. So-and-So,” while “Governor-General Dufferin”, 
“Secretary Grey”, and others, are given a kind of functional baptism after 
the manner of a certain well-known periodical. 

Necessarily this work is largely based on the colonial office documents 
at the Public Record Office. Material in colonial archives was not used 
and does not seem to have been needed. The bibliography is adequate 
and well arranged. Little use appears to have been made of periodicals, 
and no reference is made to the second volume of Knowles’s Economic 
Development. ‘There are twelve appendixes consisting mainly of interest- 
ing statistical tables. _ 

The subject deserved detailed study, and this book is a very scholarly 
and opportune piece of research, a mine of accurate and well arranged 
‘information, and a distinct contribution to knowledge. 

The University of Western Ontario. GILBERT TUCKER. 


Preussen im Krimkrieg, 1853-1856. Von Kurr Borris, Privatdozent 
an der Universitat Tübingen. (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. 1930. 
Pp. x, 420. 15 M.) 

Oursipz of Germany, the period of Prussian history from the ‘humili- 
ation of Olmiitz’ in December, 1850, to the beginning of the constitutional 
conflict in the early 1860’s is generally passed over with scant attention. 
It lacks the stirring movement of the Revolution of 1848, the threat of 
international conflict of 1850, and the obvious interest of the heroic age 
of German unification. We all know what this period meant in the de- 
velopment of Bismarck; how in it he matured from an ultraconservative 
Junker to a statesman of European magnitude; how his knowledge of 
German and European politics deepened; how he came to'’know the ob- 
stacles in the way of Germany’s national ambitions and the methods by 
which these obstacles could be overcome. Borries’s study of Prussian 
policy and politics during the Crimean War points to the fact that Prussia 
was going through an analogous development. 

Supplementing the previous studies of limited phases of the subject 
with a mass of unused material from the official and unofficial documents 
in the Prussian State Archives, Borries has given us a detailed and well 
balanced account of the interplay of personalities and party groups in the 
ruling circle of Prussia. Little is added to our knowledge of Prussia’s re- 
lations with her neighbors. A. O. Meyer’s view of the way in which 
Austria attempted to use Prussia but not to accept her as an equal in 
Germany and in Europe ‘is confirmed; a few additional details of Fred- 
erick William’s-special missions to Paris, London, and Vienna are brought 
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out; a number of minor controversies are settled. The chief contribution 
of the book is the penetrating survey of the struggle between the moderate 
liberal Anglophile and the ultraconservative Russophile groups for the 
control of Prussian policy and of the relation of the king to the forma- 
tion of that policy. The party conflict reached its climax with the breach - 
between the king and his brother, the Prince of Prussia. The triumph 
of the Russophiles seemed to be confirmed by the recall of Bunsen from 
the legation at London. This incident, which has often been represented 
as the throwing of a liberal lamb to the wolves of the Camarilla, is proven 
conclusively to have been in reality the well deserved and long overdue 
. punishment of a diplomat who persisted in misunderstanding or in dis- 
regarding the policy laid down in his instructions. Between the two 
groups, Frederick William IV. steered-a course of determined neutrality. 
In Borries’s opinion, the king deserves more credit than he has generally 
received for keeping Prussia out of the war. Nevertheless, this neutrality 
was not due to the king’s statesmanship; on the contrary, his diplomatic 
and extradiplomatic activities tended to compromise it. The royal policy 
showed only occasional flashes of the political insight that marked Bis- 
marck’s plans to make use of Prussia’s position between the contending 
groups of powers. Buol, in throwing away the friendship of Russia for 
Austria, contributed more to the ultimate value of Prussian neutrality than 
did Frederick William. : 

For the reader whose interest lies mainly in the succeeding decade of 
Prussian history, Borries’s conclusions as to the importance of the Crimean 
War period as a prelude to the later era are suggestive and worth further 
development. A sequel on similar lines for the period from 1856 to 1862 
would fill an obvious gap. Bismarck was not the only Prussian statesman 
who was influenced by participation in the politics of the 1850’s, and the 
contrast between the Prussia of Frederick William IV. and of William I. 
is illuminating and significant. 

The University of Minnesota. Lawrence D. STEEFEL, 


The Concert of Europe. By R. B. Mowat, Professor of History inthe 
University of Bristol, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. (London: Macmillan and Company; New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1930. Pp. xi, 368. $5.00.) ~ 
Prorrssor Mowat’s capacity for synthetic presentation and his skillful 

use of color are generally known and admirably illustrated in this useful 

volume. He can summarize accurately complicated negotiations, explain 
the gist of a diplomatic problem, and dramatize the significance of oppos- 
ing forces in a surprisingly small number of words. He is also an adept 
at the use of quotation. Diplomatic issues are never abstract, as he pre- 

sents them, and diplomats are human beings and not mere pieces on a 

chessboard. Hence the value of this lucid exposition of European inter- 
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national relations from the Treaty of Frankfort to the outbreak of the 
World War, a value which will appeal to the historian looking for sug- 
gestive interpretation of well-known facts and to the lay reader who, with- 
out much knowledge of the facts, wants to know how the war started. 
-The author maintains the sequence and the clarity of the narrative by 
utilizing the idea of the Concert of Europe as the continuous thread run- 
ning through all the chapters. He shows how after the bankruptcy of 
the idea, during the period of stress that culminated in the formation of 
the German Empire, the “international” of monarchs took up the respon- 
sibility for averting war. The crisis of 1875 brought about a demand for 
the renewal of the Concert, which because of exigencies in the Near East 
became again actually operative. After 1882 it might have been possible 
for the diplomatic combination organized by Bismarck to develop into a 
league of all the great powers. The principle of concert’ was accepted in 
the handling of problems on the fringes of the Near East, in Africa, in 
the calling of the first Hague Conference, in the Far East. But the di- 
vision of Europe into two diplomatic groups, although it did not make 
the functioning of the Concert impossible, made it much more difficult. 
The diplomatic conflict between the Triple Alliance and the Triple En- 
tente steadily weakened the Concert, until finally in 1914, in a crisis prob- 
ably not more dangerous than others that had been successfully passed, the 
Concert was destroyed. 

The author’s bias will be regarded by historians of the left wing as 
definitely anti-German, but even his critics will admit that this bias is 
intellectual and not emotional in character. He makes plain the services 
rendered by the Concert in the preservation of the peace of Europe and 
underlines the failure of Germany to contribute to the development of the 
idea, Bismarck never really believed in the internationalists’ conception 
of Europe. “Germany”, he wrote, “resolutely opposes this unsupportable 
fiction.” More disastrous was the failure of Bülow and Holstein to accept 
the advances made by Great Britain, which might have prevented the di- 
vision of Europe into approximately equal armed camps. Finally it was 
Germany, pacific in intent but blind to the actual international situation, 
who ensured the rejection of the praposals made in the crisis of 1914 that 
would have revived the operation of the Concert. 

Yale University. . CHARLES SEYMOUR. 


Bülow: Denkwiirdigkeiten "IIQ 


Bernhard Fürst von Bülow, Denkwiirdigheiten. Herausgegeben von 
Franz von STOCKHAMMERN. Vier Bande. (Berlin: Verlag Ullstein. 
1930-1931. Pp. xiii, 634; xv, 531; x, 433; xiii, 732. 17 M. each.) 

` Memoirs of Prince von Bülow. Translated from the German by F. A. 

Vorst. Volume 1, From Secretary of State to Imperial Chancellor, 

1897-1903. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1931. Pp. xxv, 


751. $5.00.) 

For several years before his death in November, 1929, Prince von Bülow 
had occupied his long vacant hours in the Hotel Adlon in dictating his 
memoirs. The habit of dictation, which he began as a young embassy 
attaché, has, as he recognizes (II. 237 £.), its advantages and disadvantages: 
it trains the rapid collection and expression of thoughts and so contributes 
` to success in extempore debate (and Bülow was one of the most successful 
speakers to whom the Reichstag ever listened); but it also tends to irrele- 
vance and long-windedness. Some readers may think that these four large 
volumes suffer from the latter fault. The present reviewer, however, has 
found them interesting throughout, though he would have been gladly 
‘spared some of the innumerable biographical and genealogical digressions 
and the nauseating repetition of venomous attacks upon the author’s po- 
litical contemporaries and successors, even though they are enlivened by 
clever but malicious anecdotes. 

Bülow had an extraordinarily good memory, even as an old man be- 
tween seventy and eighty, and his memoirs appear to flow mainly out of 
his store of recollections. He seems to have made very little use of Die 
Grosse Politik, the publication of which he disapproved and tried to pre- 
vent. Its chief editor, Dr. Thimme, he regards as one of the “two most 
naive men politically whom I have met in my long life”. Dr. Thimme 
had remarked to him, “The historian can have only one single aim: the 
Truth” (III. 318 f.). Though Bülow, after the usual fashion of memoir 
writers, assures us that he has aimed at objectivity and fairness, “as if 
under oath to speak the whole truth” (III. 329, 353), posterity will hardly 
accuse him of attaining to the desideratum expressed by President Hoover 
_ in his famous letter to President Emeritus Thompson: “the speeding up 
the production of truth”. On the contrary, his attitude is typified by his 
condemnation of Bethmann for not denying immediately and categorically 
the “scrape [sic] of paper” blunder. “One certainly needs to be no Machia- 
velli”, says Bülow, to understand that raison d'état and the highest inter- 
ests of the nation demanded such a denial. As no third person was pres- 
ent at the interview, Bethmann’s “denial would have equal value with 
[Goschen’s] affirmation” (I. 131, 476; II. 109; ITI. 176). 

Though Bülow draws but slightly upon the published diplomatic, cor- 
respondence covering his period of office, he does make considerable use 
of private letters in his possession, both to characterize his contemporaries 
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and to shed incense upon himself, as in the flattering compliments of po- 
litical climbers while he was in power, or in the admiring condolences 
which he received upon his resignation (III. 7-10, 337-371). He also cites 
from valuable and exceedingly interesting summaries of conversations writ- 
ten down within a few hours after they occurred, such as his talks with 
the Kaiser during the Russo-Japanese War (II. 63 ff.) and at his resigna- 
tion in 1909 (HI. 509 ff.), when he tried to dissuade the Kaiser from ap- 
pointing Bethmann as his successor, and warned him to seek a naval 
agreement and in no case to risk supporting Austria against Russia in a 
second Bosnian affair. How far the historian can count upon the absolute 
, accuracy of these letters and summaries it is difficult to say, as there is 
no way of testing the greater part of them. Summaries are liable to sub- 
jective influence, and even where the statements are not given in summary 
but in the form of direct quotations, in a few cases where the reviewer 
could test them, he often found sentences omitted from the original text 
without any warning to the reader. . 
The reader would do well to begin with the fourth and last volume 
for two reasons. The first reason is chronological. The last volume treats 
of Bülow’s boyhood, early life, and rapid diplomatic advancement in 
Athens, Paris, St. Petersburg, Bucharest, and Rome, while the second and 
third volumes cover his twelve years at the foreign office from 1897 to 
1909, and the third volume the bitter years of retirement, when he could 
observe with Dante: “Nessun maggior dolore che ricordarsi del tempo 
felice nella miseria.” The second reason is psychological. The reader 
will approach the memoirs with more sympathy and respect for the author 
if he reads first of the author’s generous love and admiration for Bismarck, 
William I., and especially for his own noble, wise, and high-minded father. - 
His account of his schooling, his campaigns in the Franco-Prussian War, 
his lasting friendship with Herbert Bismarck and other comrades, and his 
cosmopolitan diplomatic life abroad leave a delightful taste in the mouth 
in comparison with the fault-finding bitterness of the later volumes. To 
be sure, the frank references to many of the fair sex suggest rather the 
attitude of Goethe than the views of Tacitus about German morality. 
One may judge the memoirs from various points of view. As a clever, 
amusing, and often instructive comment on the weaknesses and follies of 
those who govern the world they are a literary success. There are many 
wise maxims not unworthy of a Machiavelli, a Voltaire, or a Frederick 
the Great. Diplomacy, for instance, as Bülow is fond of repeating, istan 
art and not a science. It is a mistake to try to do the same thing’ a second 
time, as Bethmann tried to support Austria in 1914 in the way Bülow 
had done in the Bosnian Crisis. Ne bis in idem. Duo cum faciunt idem, 
non est idem. 
As an historical contribution the memoirs are valuable, if taken cum 
grano salis, illuminating as they do, though with exaggerated lights and 
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shades, the intrigues of the men about the Kaiser and the difficulty. of 
serving such a complex personality as the Kaiser himself. If Bülow is 
very severe and bitter against men like Holstein, Bethmann, Jagow, Flo- 
tow, Schön, Monts, and above all against William IJ. himself, it is pleasant 
to note that he always has a good word to say, by way of contrast, for the 
empress, the crown prince, Ballin, Arenberg, August von Eulenburg; Bodo 
von Knesebeck, and many others. Of German professors and historians 
he mostly had a low opinion because of what he regarded as their pedantry, 
partisan narrowness, and lack of cesmopolitan culture. He frequently 
takes occasion ‘to speak slurringly of men like Delbrück, Harnack, Sybel, 
Sombart, Haller, Meinecke, Troeltsch, Breysig, and the Weber brothers. 

As a piece of documentary evidence that he was always a wise chan- 
cellor, that he handed over an easy and happy heritage to his successor, 
that he would have succeeded, if in office, in 1914 as he had succeeded in’ 
1909, that he might have succeeded in keeping Italy neutral in his mission 
to Rome in 1914-1915 if he had not been intrigued against by Bethmann 
and Jagow, the memoirs are a failure. They prove ‘too much. Oui 
nimium probat, nihil probat. 

Harvard University. ` Swney B. Fay. 


Mémoires pour servir à l'Histoire de la Guerre de 1914-1918. Par le 
Maréchal Focr. Deux tomes. (Paris: Plon. 1931. Pp. xxix, 281; 
lviii, 337. 60 fr.) i 


The Memoirs of Marshal Foch. Translated by Col. T. Bentiey Morr, 
Liaison Officer between Marshal Foch and General Pershing. (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1931. Pp. Ixiii,. 517. 
$5.00.) 

“Tue process of time told slowly on Moltke; his fine intellect was not 
dimmed, but it stiffened into a set of fixed ideas, and’ his memory lost its 
retentive power. In his eighty-seventh year he began to write his précis 
of the great war of 1870... a superficial and unjust book, bearing ‘plainly 
the marks of mental decay.” This analogy, borrowed from one of Moltke’s 
biographers, is the kindest explanation one can offer. Foch’s Mémoires are 
unworthy of the great part he played, of the spirit and character he aburid- 
antly revealed, and’ of the intellectual temper demonstrated in his earlier 
writings. It was for these known and proven qualities that two nations 
turned to him in the most critical hour; and only real greatness of charac- 
ter could have made effective the powerless supreme command vested in 
him. Of all this the Mémoires offer only a ghostly and unpleasant cari- 
cature; and one may hope that the portrait they draw is as untrue ae . 
unjust as is the narrative of events they offer. 

Foch set out to write, as he explains, not a history of the war but only 
“le récit des événements auxquels j’ai pris part”. He did not complete 
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this task, and ‘the memoirs consist of two separate fragments. The first 
volume covers his operations in 1914; the second exhibits his rôle as gen- 
eralissimo in 1918 (March 26-November 11). The scale of treatment 
varies correspondingly. The first gives a chronological record with much 
unimportant detail, while the second, struggling with a great variety of 
topics, is more broken in arrangement; it is filled (one may fairly say 
padded) with long yet fragmentary quotations from documents, and scis- 
sors and paste have entered largely into the work of composition. The 
period after the armistice is not treated, and the years 1915, 1916, and 1917 
are left a blank. This gap is bridged over by an avant-propos de l'éditeur — 
of sixty pages, which in the American edition appears as.a “Preface pre- 
pared under the direction of Marshal Foch’s military associates”—a rather 
free rendering. This résumé offers some new points, but unfortunately 
Foch himself contributes nothing on the six months’ interallied, negotia- 
tions preceding the March offensive. As he played an important part in 
these, a first-hand record would have been invaluable; on the other hand, 
the campaigns of 1914 and 1918 are by now well enough known so that 
one can only regret the version presented here. 

The narrative, for the most part, is a précis of a headquarters journal— 
that is, a detailed record of his own “activities” set down from day to day 
at the time by other hands. Written out long after the event, it shows 
that the author had no clear recollection of the matters transcribed; on the 
other hand, he has disregarded completely the mass of evidence published 
since the war. There is little fresh comment or appreciation of men and 
events; and the book is no more a personal recollection than a careful 
historical study. The day by day chronicle has often been followed very 
closely. Once, at least, le général Foch of the original has not been trans- 
posed into the first personal pronoun; and the source survives in dated 
paragraph headings. One of these records at length a minor attack on 
a French sector which Foch himself was concerned with, and quite omits 
a great offensive delivered unsuccessfully against the British that same day 
(March 28)—as it happens, the whole success or failure of Foch’s under- 
taking depended upon that battle. l 

This instance illustrates very fairly not only the method but the spirit 
of the memoirs. In their remote retrospect, Foch and his own doings 
occupy not merely the center of the stage but the whole; his colleagues, 
subordinates, and allies are introduced as inert, unthinking instruments 
of the brain and will of the generalissimo. Haig appears as a faint- 
hearted creature, Pétain is reduced to a cipher, and even Weygand receives 
not the slightest word of recognition, The Americans are‘disposed of in 
‘a few adroit backhanders—in striking contrast to the generous recognition 
which Foch (the true Foch) showed just after the war. The attack of the 
42nd division at the Marne and other familiar and long exploded legends 
are duly incorporated in these “recollections”, which unfortunately only 
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go to confirm Foch’s responsibility for the sensational interviews published 
(and sometimes disavowed) since the war. An English writer sums up 
the matter very kindly: Foch’s character stood up against all the strain 
of war, but succumbed to victory. 

The American edition gives in a single volume the full text of the 
original, as well as the maps; but some of the best illustrations have been 
exchanged for snapshots of doughboy life with journalistic captions, which 
cheapen the volume. The rather stilted and monumental French, larded 
with oblique and tortuous phrases, Colonel Mott has turned into very 
straightforward English. By searching, one can find mistranslations; but 
in many ways the translation is the more readable version. 


Cambridge. T. H. THomas. 


La France sur le Rhin: Douze Années d’Occupation Rhénane. Par 
Paur Tirarp. (Paris: Plon. 1930. Pp. v, 520. 36 fr.) 


Tue interallied occupation of the Rhineland, which terminated last 
year, forms a momentous chapter in the history of post-war Europe. Pre- 
vious military occupations of foreign territory in time of peace have gen- 
erally had but a limited object: to assure the payment of a war indemnity 
or the maintenance of some political or territorial arrangement. This one 
had a far broader and more crucial object, for it was intended to guarantee 
in all its clauses, territorial and political, military and financial, a treaty 
signed by twenty-eight states, closing the greatest war in history. It dif- 
fered, too, from other similar experiments in the fact that, under American 
influence, its management was entrusted, not to military authorities, but 
to a group of civilians, the Interallied Rhineland High Commission. It 
stands unique among such experiments in the magnitude and complexity 
of the tasks which the occupying powers were led for a time to assume 
(when in 1923-1924 France and Belgium undertook the direction of almost 
the whole economic life of the most densely populated and highly indus- 
trialized region of Germany). And perhaps in no other case has an occu- 
pation been used so vigorously to furnish means of coercion, or been so 
bitterly resented by the nation whose territory was occupied, or had such 
repercussions on the course of international politics. 

For these reasons and also because of the large amount that has been 
published on this subject from the German standpoint, we may welcome 
a volume from the most qualified of spokesmen from the Allies’ side, 
M. Paul Tirard, who was throughout the whole period of the occupation 
the representative of France upon, and president of, the Interallied Rhine- 
land High Commission. This is a serious and valuable work, clear, pre- 
cise, orderly. M. Tirard does not undertake to judge the policies of his 
own country, or of Germany, or of other powers. He reveals no diplo- 
matic secrets. He avoids detailed, chronological narration. What he offers 
is, first, a review of the historic policy of France on the Rhine, some ac- 
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count of the genesis of the occupation in 1918-1919, and. then a very sys- 
tematic and authoritative survey ofthe ‘problerns, aims, methods, and 
achievements of the Interallied Commission, with special attention given 
to such controverted questions as the “separatist movement”, thé use of 
colored French colonial troops, or the “Ruhr war” of 1923. While the 
book is undeniably in the nature of an apologia pro domo sua and at 
times betrays a certain lack of comprehension for other than French points: 
of view, its tone is in general temperate and dispassionate. One leaves it. 
with enhanced respect. for a man who seems to have discharged an extra- 
ordinarily difficult task with wisdom, tact, and generosity, and who some 
day may be recognized to have deserved well both of France and of 
Germany. ° . 
R. H. L. 


Dawes to Locarno, 1924-1926: the Diary of an Ambassador. By Vis- 
count D’Azernon, P.S, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. With Historical Notes 

. by Maurice Atrrep Geroruwout, Litt.D., Diplomatic Correspond- 
ent of. The Daily Telegraph. (New York: Doubleday, Doran and 

Company. 1931. Pp. ix, 317. $5.00.) 

Durine the two critical years covered by his third and last volume, 
Lord D’Abernon rounded out his extraordinary services to Germany and 
to the reconstruction of Europe. Free from any suspicion of partisanship, 
he firmly insisted, -when all the world was still distrustful, on confidence 
in German honesty; he adhered courageously, with admirable poise and 
common sense, to a practical as against an emotional policy. He not only 
assisted in working the “miracle” of currency stabilization, but he was 
also one of the first to advocate the security pact and to urge that it be 
bilateral rather than a one-sided alliance of the old type. He early dis- 
cerned-the amazing conjunction of circumstances which rendered Locarno 
imperative though seemingly incredible, and pressed effectively for speed 
in seizing the fleeting opportunity. Deftly he employed the sittings of 
Stresemann to Augustus John, when the painter would not permit his 
subject’s talking, to convey advice and encouragement which eased the 
way for Germany’s initiative in proposing the pact. On the contributions 
of Stresemann and Ramsay MacDonald to Locarno, the author makes re- 
vealing comments. To Chamberlain he ‘attributes the influence which 
brought the French into line, and to Herriot, high credit for masterly skill 
in acclimatizing the pact idea in France. 

In spite of the modesty of D’Abernon’s pages it is clear that he had a 
heavy share in making the commercial treaty (1924) between Britain and 
Germany. This treaty is remarkable in being the first free trade treaty 
negotiated on a reciprocity basis. Vigorous reciprocity negotiations in 
applying free trade policy might well produce, he contends, an advan- 
tageous modification of British economy. l = 
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. Now that the tension on the Rhine frontier has been relieved by the 
security pact.of Locarno, Russo-Polish relations become the most fruitful 
` source of European diplomatic complications. The far-reaching conflict 
between Warsaw and Moscow still involves, no less than in Napoleon’s 
time, the interests of most of the Continent. The peculiar nature of the 
régime at Moscow accentuates the potential difficulties of this international 
problem. Regarding Soviet Russia, D’Abernon’s views appear to be some- 
what out of character. His patience and generally broad. understanding 
do not extend to the Red Republic. 

Records of his conversations with Bülow, Kiihtmann, Hoffmann, and 
Eckardstein contain pertinent, if not always important, facets of such varied 
themes as war guilt, Holstein, Tirpitz, the. Kaiser, and the Dardanelles. 
Among the pointed characterizations enlivening this volume it is difficult 
to forget such as: “the still, small voice of Bene&”; Luther, with “none of 
the minor graces but a strong’ personality not unlike that of a Thames 
tug”; Francqui, “a forceful personality of the banker-condottiere type”; ` 
and Brockdorff-Rantzau, “the stage type of diabolical diplomatist”. 

As a whole, Lord D’Abernon’s diary has yielded some useful informa- 
tion on numerous phases of the Making of the Peace, but it is most valu- 
able as preserving, from a momentous period, the observations of an ex- 
ceptional man whose ideas and performance approach the highest order of 
statesmanship. 

Amherst College. Laurence B. PACKARD. 


The Soviets in World Affairs: a History of Relations between the 
‘Soviet Union and the Rest of the World. By Lours Fiscuer. Two 
‘volumes. (New York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. 1930. 
Pp.*892. $10.00.) 

‘Tuts work ‘is an important contribution to the history of the foreign 
policy of Soviet Russia and world politics since 1917. The material is pre- 
sented in thirty-two chapters, sixteen forming the first volume and cover- 
ing the period to the death of Lenin in 1924, Written in a clear journal- 
istic style, the work presents the first serious and detailed account in Eng- 
lish of the subject in a sense sympathetic and favorable to the Bolsheviks. 

The author has had the advantage of intimate relations with Bolshevik 
leaders and a number of other foreign statesmen, especially German. He 
has been able not only to use the sources and accounts published by the 
Bolsheviks, which are equally accessible to. those who read Russian, but, 
in addition, he has had access to their public and private papers in certain 
cases. Where he has been able to do this, he has contributed directly to 
the knowledge of properly equipped scholars. For those unable to read 
Russian the work offers a large fund. of information and an opportunity 
to understand some, if not all, of the motives behind the policies of Soviet 
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Russia and other powers. It is needless to state that objective historical 
investigation must go further than Mr. Fischer’s valuable work, for it must 
aim to understand all sides without slighting matters unpleasant to a fixed 
interpretation. On the other hand, it may be stated that Mr. Fischer has 
not hesitated to criticize Soviet policy, although generally in a tone which 
differs from that applied to the other side, whatever this may chance to be. 

There are certain very important contributions which Mr. Fischer 
makes to our knowledge of portions of Soviet foreign policy. Among 
these should be mentioned various episodes in the history of the interven- 
tion and the “expected” world revolution, Russo-Polish relations (1919- 
1921), the history of the Middle East (1918-1927), Soviet assistance to 
Nationalist Turkey (1921-1922), the Soviet side of Anglo-Russian and 
German-Russian relations, and the active participation of Soviet Russia in 
the Chinese revolution, the account of which is particularly impressive. 

Less, successful and more open to criticism are the accounts of Russia’s 
policy in the: Straits question, the interrelation of Russia’s Middle Eastern 
and Near Eastern policies, and the rôle of the Third International, especi- 
ally from 1919 to 1923. In regard to the latter the author’s account is 
exceedingly meager and only.a few pages are devoted to it. To refrain 
from giving enough space to Lord Cushenden’s scathing criticism of Litvi- 
nov’s original disarmament plan presented at the League’s Preparatory 
Commission leaves an unfavorable impression (p. 755). Those who read 
Bolshevik accounts of the effect on their leaders of the Curzon ultimatum 
are likely to doubt that they “deliberated calmly in the Kremlin” (p. 443), 
but backed down hastily, in fact, five days before the time limit expired. 
Russia’s signature of the Straits Convention was probably a part of the 
consequences of the retreat before the Curzon ultimatum. It would also 
be difficult for serious students to accept the statement, without proof, that 
“Japan harboured designs on all Siberia and not only one part” (p. 107). 
Furthermore, Admiral Kolchak (if we are to believe Dopros Kolchaka, 
pp. 82-96) did not “persuade” Americans to conquer the Straits, but was 
requested by the American navy to give them the information necessary 
to the undertaking, which, by the way, was abandoned because of the 
necessity of using all possible naval units in the convoying of troops to 
Europe. It would also have been better for Mr. Fischer to have been 
more generous with the significance of the Entente’s victory in the World 
War so far as it liberated Soviet Russia from the strangle hold of the 
Germans. Shes 

The University of California. Rosert J. KERNER. 
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Ymago Mundi de Pierre d'Ailly, Cardinal de Cambrai et Chancelier 
de l'Université de Paris, 1350-1420. Texte Latin et Traduction Fran- 
çaise des Quatre Traités Cosmographiques de d'Ailly et des Notes 
Marginales de Christophe Colomb: Etude sur les Sources de l'Au- 
teur. Par Epmonp Buron, Archiviste du Gouvernement Canadien, 
ancien Élève à l'École Normale Supérieure. Trois tomes. (Paris: 
Maisonneuve Fréres. 1930. Pp. 828, paged consecutively. 375 fr.) 


Tue author dates the writing of the Ymago Mundi between 1410 and 
1414 and the printing of it before 1481. It consists of a compilation of 
twenty-one studies, or treatises. The first sixteen are written by D’Ailly, 
and the last five by Jean Gerson, chancellor of the University of Paris, 
who had been a pupil of D’Ailly. They make, in the Colombine copy, 
342 folio pages. Of these, Mr. Buron has reproduced in medieval Latin 
and translated into modern French, 131 pages, or about one-third. Of 
their marginal notes, numbering 898, he gives us in Latin and in French 
557, or about two-thirds. The reproduction and the translation are, in 
general, on opposite pages, but not invariably facing each other. It is the 
exception when the original of a given translation can be found readily. 

Anyone who looks in this work for light on the questions, “Who wrote 
the several annotations?’ and ‘When were they severally written?’ will be 
disappointed. .Mr. Buron disclaims the ability to answer these questions. 
While admitting in substance that he does not know who wrote the notes, 
he virtually asserts that they are all written by Christopher Columbus and 
reasons on that basis. 

After a brief introduction he sketches the life, attainments, purposes, 
and achievements of Columbus. Differing with Vignaud, he regards him 
as a scientific navigator, astronomer, and naturalist, a véritable savant, and 
tries to prove him one by citing selected incidents in his career, disregard- 
ing those that show him to have had an essentially unscientific mind. He 
credits him rightly with the discovery of magnetic declination, although 
when Columbus discovered it, it had been known to the Chinese over 
three hundred years. He credits him also with finding in magnetic decli- 
nation a means of determining longitude. If Columbus ever pretended to 
have made such a discovery, the less said about it the better for his repu- 
tation as a scientist. 

Respecting the remarkable power of observation which he attributes to 
Columbus, he quotes him as writing in his journal on September 30, 1492: 
“The stars which are called the guards are at nightfall near the arm (rope 
attached to the yard arm) in the direction of the west” The phrase in 
parentheses should be in brackets, being an interpolation. It is expressed 
by our nautical term “brace.” Imagine a scientific navigator, a véritable 
savant, attempting to fix the position of a constellation by referring it to a 
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bit of rigging on a cockleshell on the North Atlantic on the last day of 
September. The blunder is not Columbus’s, but Buron’s. The word 
“arm” as here used is not a nautical term. It is an astronomical one; and 
stands for an imaginary east and west line through the north pole.” 

We are told: “C’est dans la nuit du 13 janvier, 1493, qu'il a‘ fait des 
constatations surprenantes sur les conjonctions” (p. 18). According to. his 
journal he made no astronomical observation that night. His “constata- 
tions surprenantes” were notions as to the ‘relative positions of the sun,- 
the moon, Jupiter, and Mercury. There was nothing remarkable about 
these notions, unless they were, as they appear to have been, far from right, 
even ior that time. They were probably drawn from astronomical tables 
and more or less distorted in the mind of Columbus, to say nothing of 
being misrepresented by his amanuensis. oS 

In further extolment of the great discoverer as a.scientific observer, Mr. 
Buron cites a marginal note in which Columbus reports the presence of 
amber in the island of Haiti. He says that this note was written in Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and Latin and that its text will be found in the appendix 
(p. 32). Turning to the appendix, we find the text.in Italian and not a 
word in Spanish, Portuguese, or Latin. It reads, with the French into 
which Mr. Buron has mistranslated it, as follows (p. 742): 


. del ambra es cierto nascere in india soto tierra he yo ne ho fato 
cavare in molti monti in la isola de feyti vel de ophir vel de cipango a la 
quale habio posto nome espagnola y ne o trovato pieca grande como el 
capo... 
Pa "ambre se trouve dans l'Inde. Je nai pas fait fouiller dans plusieurs 
montagnes de Pile de Feyti ou d’Ophir ou de Cipango a laquelle j’ i ai donné 
le nom d’Espagnole et je n’en ai pas trouvé plus gros que le téte. ...) 


Christopher Columbus is entitled to the credit of fee dai as such 
the amber discovered by the natives and worked by them. 

The author’s reproduction of D’Ailly’s text lacks the exactness both .of 
a facsimile and of a carefully revised copy. His translation is generally 
too literal. He supplements the text of D’Ailly with the. sources that he 
drew upon, not merely naming, but quoting them. This documentation 
stands out as the best and most valuable part of the work, evidently the 
center of the author’s interest and attention. 

The make-up of the volumes leaves: much to be- desired. The paper 
is shoddy and the binding insecure. Cn account of the. roughness of the 
paper the legends of several figures, reduced in printing, are illegible. .. The 
running titles, omitted by D’Ailly and supplied in manuscript by Chris- 
topher Columbus, should have been reproduced. The same may be said 
of tke initial letters inserted by Columbus. The others, should have been 
supplied by the editor. The large type is clear-in the French, but. not in 
the Latin, where an attempt has been made to reproduce. or imitate me- 
dieval typography, including abbreviations. There is a good index. 

Washington, D. C. ; ‘Jonn BrcELow. 
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A Collection of Documents relating to Jacques Cartier and the Sieur 
de Roberval. By H. P. Biccar, D.Litt., Chief Archivist for Canada 
in Europe. [Publications of the Public Archives of Canada, no. 14.] 
(Ottawa: Public Archives of Canada. 1930. Pp. xxxvii, 577.) 


' Jacques Cartier et la Découverte de la Nouvelle-France. Par Cuarves 
DE LA Ronçiètre, Président de l’Académie de Marine. [Les Grandes 
Figures Coloniales, 2.} (Paris: Plon. 1931. Pp. 244.. 15 fr.) 

Une Epopée Canadienne, Par Cuares ne La Rongitre. [La Grande 
Légende de la Mer, Collection dirigée par José Germain.] ` (Paris: 
Renaissance du Livre. 1930. Pp. 255. 15 fr.) 

Ever since the publication of his important pioneer study, The Early 
Trading Companies of New France: (Toronto, 1901), Dr. Biggar has kept 
up his research into the early history of the St. Lawrence region. His 
official position gave him rich opportunities which he has improved by 
collaboration with Continental scholars, and under the auspices: of the 
Public Archives of Canada he has now published three volumes of source 
materials comprehending the activities of European explorers up to 1543. 
In the present (third) volume concerning Cartier and-Roberval, he has 
brought together “all the known miterial relating to the subject” except 
the narratives already published (Ottawa, 1924), and unimportant items 
from the Roberval family archives. Approximately half of these docu- 
ments have never before been published, ‘and the others (collated with 
the originals) have been drawn from some eight relatively rare and in- 
accessible publications. Those in French are untranslated, but those in 
Spanish and Portuguese, except for some appended notes (pp. 167, 169), 
are translated. The introduction is a reissue of a paper read before the 
Royal Historical Society in 1917. The translations in it do not always 
conform with those given along with the originals, but the discrepancies 
in no case are important. 

It is not possible to list here the new materials. Large portions concern 
the domestic and official affairs of Roberval from 1520 to 1565, and they 
reveal him to have been a busy, litigious person, whose willingness to em- 
mark on adventures in real estate, piracy, colonization, and mining was 
rather greater than his success. The two most important categories of 
new documents include those which reveal Francis I. as an enthusiast for 
Canada, and those which embrace the correspondence of Charles V: with 
his ministers, 1540-1542, when the activities of Cartier and Roberval 
seemed at various times to contain threats against Spanish or Portuguese 
property and rights in Europe, Africa, and the Americas. Finally, our 
small knowledge of Cartier’s third voyage is supplemented by depositions 
concerning it made in Spain by Newfoundland sailors. 

The canons and apparatus of the book, with the minor exceptions 
noted, are excellent, and its usefulness, along with the preceding volumes, 
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is great. All three could be used by teachers as the material for training 
in historical method, and students should be grateful for these compre- 
hensive collections of widely scattered materials. It is perhaps worth sug- 
gesting that “Escoce”, reported “not found” (p. 441), may well have been 
Scotland. è 

The two small volumes by the historian of French marine enterprise 
have been evoked by the 1931 colonial exhibition in Paris. They are neat 
examples of scholarship at ease in popularization and of remarkably in- 
expensive bookmaking. In France it is possible to produce well printed 
and well designed books of this size with four or five good facsimile illus- 
trations and a clear map for sixty cents. 

In preparing the Cartier volume the author had the advantage of using 
the materials collected by Dr. Biggar, and Dr. Biggar has accepted his sug- 
gestion that the chief figure on the Harleian Mappemonde (c. 1536, British 
Museum Add. MS. 5413, reproduced in Biggar, The Voyages of Jacques 
Cartier, Ottawa, 1924, opp. p. 126), is probably the nearest approach to an 
authentic portrait of Cartier (see W. F. Ganong in Canadian Historical 
Review, V. 357-359; Biggar, ibid., VI. 155-157; editorial note, ibid., VI. 
202). It is enlarged in this volume (opp. p. 77), but presents a very vague 
physiognomy. A lively, interesting style and the relation of Cartier’s career 
to contemporary French and European activities in exploration, cartog- 
raphy, and letters (notably Rabelais) are the great merits of the book. 
But the author uses imagination in clothing the bare bones of the evidence 
to a greater degree than would be'tolerable in exact scholarship. As it is ` 
we have here a Cartier of more panache than one would deduce from his 
own narratives. 

The same complaint can not be made of the eloquent narrative of the 
lives of Charles Le Moyne and his eleven warrior sons, who labored and 
fought for France and New France at sea, and on land from Hudson Bay 
to New Orleans, between 1641 and 1760. Here the problem is a choice 
of vivid incident. The father rose from humble civilian position to be 
chief agent between the French and the Iroquois and was ennobled by 
Louis XIV. for his extraordinary successes. All of the sons were naval 
or military officers. Four of them governed French colonies. Practically 
all of them lost their lives in the course of duty. It is next to impossible 
to elicit from the sources entirely satisfactory narratives of their lives, and 
errors and confusions are practically inevitable where eleven men carry 
the same patronymic in closely related enterprises. Moreover, there is too 
much to tell, and even when Iberville and Bienville are given most of the 
space, the result is an entertaining, rapidly changing series of incidents 
. rather than integrated history. 

Columbia University. l J. BARTLET BREBNER. 
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The Making of William Penn. By Maser Ricumonp Brausrorp, (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1930. Pp. xxiv, 368. 
$5.00.) 

Tris book, which is concerned with the life of William Penn prior to 
his first voyage to America, is an attempt to evaluate those influences which 
contributed toward the molding of his character and the making of him 
above all his contemporaries “the child of his age and of his family”. Born 
in the year of Marston Moor, the seventy-six years of his life which fol- 
lowed, witnessed no less than three revolutions of major importance, the 
Great Plague, the Great Fire, and a succession of religious persecutions of 
intense harshness and cruelty. To the ancestry of William Penn, Miss 
Brailsford devotes considerable attention. Much documentary evidence is 
presented to show that his mother, Margaret Penn, was a member of an 
Irish family of considerable distinction and not the “Dutchwoman of 
Pepys’ Diary” and of numerous biographies. Even more convincing are 
the data submitted to prove that his father, Admiral Penn, who has gone 
down to posterity “as a traitor to the Protectorate to which he owed his 
. pledged service”, not only was innocent of these accusations but that he 
was a man of unquestioned fidelity and honesty in all his public and 
private relationships. The author has devoted a disproportionate amount 
of space to the life and work of the admiral, who, as a matter of fact, be- 
cause of the character of his duties in the navy, liad comparatively little 
direct association with his illustrious son during the formative years of the 
latter’s life. It was, however, to his father, directly or indirectly, that 
William Penn owed his earliest friendships and his welcome in the homes 
of many of the most prominent families of England. Furthermore, the 
experience which he gained as manager of his father’s extensive estates in 
Ireland prepared him for his great work of colonization. 

The author attaches much importance to the significance of certain edu- 
cational and religious forces’ that influenced the early life of William Penn. 
Not only was he reared in the midst of strong Puritanical environments 
but his contact with many of the leading independent thinkers of his day 
helped to shape his ideas, to mold his character, and to prepare him for 
the magnificent struggle which he was destined to wage in the defense 
of religious and political freedom. 

The dual life to which William Penn was called—on the one hand by 
birth, breeding, and taste, and on the other by religious belief and prin- 
ciple—was possible only because of the peculiar qualities which he pos- 
sessed to such a marked degree. His career is a succession of “abrupt 
alternations of prison and palace, pomp and penury”. It was largely owing 
to his wide sympathy and his sense of proportion that Quakerism was ele- 
vated to a position of dignity and that it gained recognition among the 
upper classes in English society. In her analysis of the various forces that 
influenced the life of Penn, who is one of the most baffling characters in 
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all history, Miss Brailsford has done a most creditable piece of work. 
Furthermore, the story is clear, well written, and intensely stimulating and 
interesting. 

Pennsylvania State College. Asa EARL MARTIN. 


The Correspondence of General Thomas Gage with the Secretaries of 
State, 1763-1775- Compiled and edited by Clarence Epwin CARTER, 
Professor of History, Miami University. Volume I. [Yale Histori- 

-cal Publications, Manuscripts and Edited Texts, XI.] (New Haven: 

Yale University Press. 1931. Pp. xii, 455. $5.00.) 

` AFTER a century and a half some of the most important records of the 
period of the American Revolution are coming to light. Fortescue’s 

Correspondence of King George III. is a remarkable presentation of docu- 

ments, most of which were practically unavailable until 1927. For Amer- 

ica, the correspondence of King George’s principal representative in this 
country can be of almost equal historical significance. Professor Carter’s 
prévious -investigations have done much to demonstrate that the com- 
mander in chief of the British armies in North America was such a rep- 
resentative. That position was occupied for the longest period, and in 
some respects, during the’ most critical period, by General Gage, whose 
real significance has unfortunately been subordinated by a popular notion 
that he was merely governor of Massachusetts between the Tea Party and. 
the Siege of Boston. Whether or not one follows Professor Carter’s view 
that the commander in chief was in effect viceroy of North America in 
the twelve years before the Revolution, is really not material. The fact 
nevertheless remains that Gage’s office at New York was the focal point 

of the British Empire in North America. i 
‘The correspondence of Gage was fivefold. First, he received the letters 

from colonial governors, Indian superintendents, frontier and garrison com- 
manders, and merchants in the area between “Newfoundland and Pensa- 
cola, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Mississippi River. Second, he replied 
to ‘these correspondents. Third, he digested this colonial correspondence 
and sent dispatches to England to the various secretaries of state and war, 
to the admiralty, the treasury, and the attorney-general’s offices. Fourth, 
he received the instructions of the various home offices with which Amer- 
ica had ‘contacts. Fifth, ‘he was the recipient of a voluminous miscella- 
neous ‘correspondence, ranging from headquarters papers turned over to 
him by Amherst, to eyewitness accounts of the Battle of Lexington. 

The average American investigator’s fondness for public archives has 
hitherto concealed from him the possibilities of many such collections as 
the Gage Papers. . These papers were practically lost, so far as American 
historians were concerned, but their location was perfectly well known to 
the Viscounts Gage. ‘As early as rg11 the existence of the Gage Papers 
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was known to Henry Belcher, whose First American Civil War gave him 
the chance to call attention to them. How completely he failed to recog- 
nize what he, had found may be gleaned from the late Professor Van 
Tyne’s review of Belcher’s book, (4m. Hist, Rev., XVII. 843). On the 
other hand, Professor Carter saw the potential importance of General Gage. 
He found, at the Public Record Office certain of Gage’s letters to the secre- 
taries of state, and realized that the archives of the Gage family might be 
richer than the Record Office. Through Carter’s initiative, the present 
Viscount Gage overhauled the muniments at Firle Place, and the Gage 
Papers came to light. Carter had already begun the preparation of this 
volume which is a selection of some of the letters from Gage to the secre- 
taries of state, part of the third class mentioned above. These were made 
mostly from the Record Office copies. In the midst of Carter’s work, Vis- 
count Gage sold his collection to Mr. William L. Clements, and the Gage 
Papers returned to America. f 

The skill with which Professor Carter has made his selection is highly 
to be commended, for, besides the intrinsic importance of the documents 
selected, they constitute a virtual key to a large section of the other Gage 
Papers. In addition to furnishing material for a study of imperial admin- 
istrative problems in the twelve years before the Revolution, these docu- 
ments are a perfect gold mine in which historians may trace and check 
events of local history in the immense area under Gage’s jurisdiction. 

The Yale Press is to be congratulated upon having had the courage to 
print above seven hundred words to the page in this volume. Few scholars 
will read it from cover to cover, but hundreds of scholars will have to con- 
sult sections of the book. There are occasions when it may be advisable 
to have smaller type and more material. A second volume, now in press, 
will present the letters from the secretaries of state to Gage. 

The William L. Clements Library. RanpoLrn G. Apams. 


Journals of the Fourth Congress of the Republic of Texas, 1839-1840, 
to which are added: the Relief Laws. Edited by Harrier SMITHER, 
Archivist, Texas State Library. Volume I, The Senate Journal; 
‘volume II., The House Journal; volume II., Reports and Relief 
Laws. {Texas Library and Historical Commission, State Library.] 
(Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones Company. 1930, 1931. Pp. iii, 378; 
3553 282. $5.25.) ` 
More and more the students of Texas history are coming to realize ‘that 

the years from 1838 to 1841 represent something more than an interval 

between the two administrations of Sam Houston as president of the re- 
public. As'new evidence becomes available the constructive, even though 

sometimes visionary, statesmanship of President Lamar stands out more * 

clearly in the picture, and for that reason it has been unfortunate that the 
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journals of the congress which was in session during the middle year of 
his administration were not printed. This deficiency has been removed by 
the publication of the volumes now under consideration. With painstak- 
ing care Dr. Smither has reconstructed the journals by’ bringing together 
materials from contemporary Texas newspapers, from official manuscript 
records, and from private collections, and has added a volume consisting 
of the departmental reports presented to the fourth congress, as well as 
the relief laws passed by that congress. The editing has been done in a 
manner that inspires confidence, and the annotations contain a wealth of 
supplementary and explanatory information which leaves the user of the 
volumes in no doubt as to the sources and the authenticity of the scat- 
tered materials which have been put together here. 

The journals reveal the legislators struggling with such problems as 
stabilizing the currency of the new republic, reorganizing the tariff system, 
developing a land policy, providing for frontier defense, equipping a navy 
and maintaining an army, adjusting a judicial system, promoting the de- 
velopment of internal improvements, and encouraging commerce and in- 
dustry. That not all these problems were satisfactorily solved was due less 
to a lack of zeal and ability than to a lack of resources, although the de- 
velopment of an obstructionist element in the lower house led by Sam 
Houston—ex-president and prospective next president—succeeded in de- 
feating important partè of Lamar’s program. 

The reports made by the heads of the various departments of the gov- 
ernment provide a comprehensive survey of the general condition of the 
country in 1839; and. the relief laws furnish specific illustrations of the 
social and economic problems from, the point of view of the people them- 
selves. Considered as a whole these three volumes are a valuable addi- 
tion to the printed source materials on the Republic of Texas, and the 
Texas Library and Historical Commission deserves a word of congratu- 
lation as well as of appreciation for making such materials available to the 
public. ae 

Vanderbilt University, ‘ Wiiiiam C. Bikey. 


Letters and Notes on the Texan Santa Fé Expedition, 1841-1842. By 
Tuomas -Fatconer, with Introduction and Notes by F. W. Hodge. 

- (New York: Dauber and Pine Bookshops. 1930. Pp. 159. $3.50.) 
In October, 1840, Thomas Falconer, an Englishman, and already at 
the age of thirty-six a distinguished ‘lawyer, set sail from Liverpool to 
Boston, to go thence to Texas. James. Hamilton, Texan agent in London, 
wrote to President M. B. Lamar that Falconer wished to settle in Texas. 
This statement of purpose is unconvincing, but it is all that we know of’ 
his reasons for visiting Texas., He arrived at Galveston in March, 1841. 
He traveled thence to Houston, Victoria, Goliad, and San Antonio. From 
. San Antonio, for reasons unexplained, he made a trip southward to the 
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Nueces River. Returning to San Antonio, he set out for Austin, where 
he arrived in June. The Santa Fé Expedition was preparing to march, 
and, upon invitation of President Lamar, Falconer joined it as “historiog- 
rapher”. He was taken prisoner at San Miguel, New Mexico, with the 
other members of the expedition who survived the hardships of the march, 
was taken to Mexico City, and was released there in February, 1842, 
through the intervention of the British minister. 

From Mexico Falconer wrote on February 10, 1842, a brief letter to 
the New Orleans Bee describing the misfortunes of the Santa Fé Expedi- 
tion. The letter was published in the Bee on March 11 and was reprinted 
in Niles’ Register of April 2. On May 3 the New Orleans Picayune began 
publication serially of a more extended account of the expedition, which 
it immediately reissued in pamphlet form, entitled: Expedition to Santa Fé, 
an Account of its Journey from Texas through New Mexico, with Particu- 
lars of its Capture. ïn 1844 Falconer published in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society (vol. XIII., pt. 2, pp. 199-222) Notes of a Journey 
through Texas and New Mexico, in the. Years 1841 and 1842. In this 
article he described his travels in Texas prior to his connection with the 
Santa Fé Expedition and emphasized the geographical features of the 
region through which the expedition marched, the story of the expedition 
itself being treated as an incident of his travels. In 1856 George Wilkins 
Kendall published the seventh edition of his Narratives of the Texan Santa 
Fé Expedition, and incorporated Falconer’s diary of August 31 to October 
9. Kendall was separated from the main force of the expedition during 
the six weeks covered by the diary, hence its importance. Presumably Fal- 
coner kept a diary of other portions of his travels and used it in the prep- 
aration of his various contributions but of this we have no direct infor- 
mation. ` 

It is the items here listed—together with certain incidental documents, 
an introduction, and an itinerary—which Dr. Hodge has compiled and 
edited. The story told in each item is substantially the same, but each 
supplements the other. The editorial notes are full and informing and 
the appearance of the volume is pleasing. 

Perhaps the chief value of Falconer’s sober, matter-of-fact writings lies 
in their essential confirmation of Kendall’s journalistic Narrative. 

The University of Texas. E. C. Barker. 


Fifty Years of Party Warfare. By WuLriam O. Lynom, ‘Professor of 
History, Indiana University. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 1931. Pp. viii, 506. $5.00.) 

For this volume Professor Lynch has taken as his theme the rise of the 

American system of two major parties. Beginning with Washington’s 

first administration in 1789, he has traced first thè issues that caused the 
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clash between Federalists and Republicans, then the gradual break-up of 
the Republican party, and finally the evolution of two definite parties, the 
Democrats and the Whigs, by the end of Jackson’s second administration 
in 1837, In his own words, his aim has been, “to narrate the history of 
American parties simply and without bias”. Furthermore, his volume is 
intended for the intelligent general .reader, rather than for the historical 
student alone. í 

_ Quite evidently this work is the product of painstaking research and 
much thought. The bibliography has a remarkable range, listing collec- 
tions of letters and memoirs, as well as many public documents, mono- 
graphs, articles, biographies, and general histories. It includes also such 
important newspapers as the Aurora, the National Gazette, the National- 
Intelligencer, the United States Telegraph, and Niles’ Register. Possibly 
some research in newspapers with a more local standpoint might have 
strengthened the summaries of important controversies, and this same criti- 
cism holds true for the failure to use manuscript sources. But covering, 
as he does, so extensive a field, and one for which such voluminous printed 
materials are available, Professor Lynch may readily be excused if he fails 
to go so minutely into the background of separate incidents. To the ex- 
perienced eye of the historian the text itself shows how thoroughly and 
judiciously the sources have been used. Unfortunately, the elaborate foot- 
notes prepared originally were greatly reduced in the final printing. With 
so many controversial issues presented, a more extensive citation of authori- 
ties would seem to be desirable. 

Altogether, this volume as an account of the many incidents that 
brought about partisan line-ups in the first fifty years of the American 
government, probably gives too much detail, at the expense of extensive 
analyses and broader strokes which would present a more clear-cut ‘con- 

‘ception of the larger movements involved. True to his avowed aim Pro- 
fessor Lynch usually refrains from passing judgment, presenting the facts 
and leaving the reader free to draw his own conclusions. While this 
method is historically sound, it detracts somewhat from the general in- 
terest. There are, however, in the accounts of the intrigues that preceded. 
the disputed election of 1824, and of the Jacksonian’ period, many analyses 
of the personalities and events of those rather hectic years which give con- 
siderable vigor and color to this section of the volume. For the average 
reader a more extensive introductory chapter and a more complete sum- 
mary at the end of the volume would have been helpful. Although ‘the 
book contains no notable new material and presents no startling conclu- 
sions, in bringing together in a single volume a sane and detailed summary 
of the early development of American parties Professor Lynch has done a 
real service for the general reader as well as for the historical student. 

The University of Cincinnati. BeverLey W. Bonn, jr. 
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Thomas B. Reed, Parliamentarian. By WiLiam A. Rosson. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1930. Pp. xvi, 423. $5.00.) 
“Czar” Reep—“Great Thomas the Fat”, an opposition paper called him 

at an early day—was one of the mast colorful figures of his time. Yet a 

biographer forced to cope with limited sources on the’ more personal ‘and 

intimate side of his subject’s life and prone to stress his contributions as 

a “parliamentarian” inevitably has difficulty in making his character really 

live. This seems particularly true in the chapters of the volume which re- 

late to ‘his early life when he turned from thoughts of the ministry to the 
bar and soon found himself launched on a successful political career which 
sent him to Congress in 1877. For the next twenty years he played an 
increasingly important rôle in national politics. From the time of his ap- 
pearance in the House, Reed set himself to a mastery of its rules; he be- 

‘came “a director of parliamentary tactics, an adviser in party strategy, and 

a leader in debate”. With the Democrats regularly in control of that body 

for all‘but two of the ten years after 1879, it was not strange that he at 

first took his stand with the opposition obstructionists and withstood a re- 
` vision of the rules in the interest of better discipline aid greater efficiency. 

Yet he was a defender of the Speaker’s authority in’ an office of centralized 

power and of corresponding responsibility. All-this was excellent back- 

‘ground for the great “quorum” battle of 1890 when the “Czar” upset the 

tradition of years and finally established the Speaker’s prerogative and his 

own leadership. In carefully following this controversy, the author has 
not neglected Reed’s stand on various issues of the day. He was a bul- 
wark of conservatism, of the established order in the best sense. A thor- 
oughgoing Hamiltonian, he was a dangerous foe of greenback and silver 
inflation, and an ardent champion of protection. He found wéak spots 
in his opponents’ arms and drove home many a powerful thrust. A born 
debater, he was well known for his drawling comments, with their Yankee 
shrewdness and humor, for his sarcastic interjections, his “masterful re- 
partee, his bitter invective, his “nerve-splitting notes”, and his brief but 
persuasive arguments. In the Fifty-first Congress, following his great par- 
liamentary battle, twenty-six laws were placed: on the statute books by the 
victorious Republicans. `. . : 
Although a strong partisan and a regular, Reed in one- instance mo- 
- mentàrily yielded to the opportunism that he so often condemned in ‘his 
opponents. Stanch in the fight agairist . free silver, in 1894, he suggested 

‘bimetallism by international arrangement with tariff reciprocity. as’ the re- 

ward: for free coinage of silver. But Reed’s presidential bubble, despite. a 

powerful following, was deflated in 1896 by the practical politics of Mark 

Hanna. Two years later Reed, a former large navy advocate, became a 

' strong critic of Hawaiian annexation and Philippine acquisition and’ of the 
new tehdency toward imperialism. In‘ this, as in his career generally, the 
rugged honesty of the man, if not’ his fighting spirit, stands out boldly. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXVII—1I0 
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This is a conscientious biography which adds suntantially to an under- 
standing of late nineteenth century politics. 
Western Reserve University. Arruur C., Core. 


A Traveler in Indian Territory: the Journal of Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 
late Major-General in the United States Army. Edited and anno- 
tated by Granr Foreman. (Cedar Rapids: Torch Press, 1930. 
Pp. 270. $5.00.) 
In the absence of a certain official report which seems to be lost irre- 

trievably, the nine little notebooks that Mr. Grant Foreman has put to- 

gether and editéd and annotated under the guise of the Journal of General 

Hitchcock have taken on an interest and a value which they would not 

otherwise possess. As it is, their interest is more ethnological than his- 

torical; but, such as it is, it is intrinsic, since the annotating has added 
little or nothing of importance to what was originally there. 

The reprehensible means by which the executive department of the 
Federal government had carried into effect its policy of Indian removal, 
spending money freely for corrupt purposes, lending itself to intrigue, 
playing off one tribal faction against another, and recognizing officially 
only such chiefs as would fall in with its schemes, aggravated the dissen- 
sions already more or less present within the ranks of each of the several 
doomed nations. The result was disastrous in more than one instance. 
So disorderly did the state of affairs become, especially in that section of 
the Indian country to which the great semicivilized tribes of the South 
had been removed, and so alarming, that it called for investigation. One 
was accordingly devised and General Hitchcock with-an established repu- 
tation for honesty and fair dealing where the red men were concerned 
was detailed to conduct it. The notebooks which he kept contain his ob- 
servations, reflections, and miscellaneous data upon which he expected’ to 
build his final report. 

The work of the editor was probably no easy task. It’ must have en- 
tailed the combining of material and the eliminating of much that was 
extraneous or mere repetition. Judging the work by its final product we” 
can do no less than commend it and that highly. 

The annotation, however, leaves very much to be desired. The method a 
of procedure has been anything but scholarly. Everywhere are evidences 
that resort was had throughout to histories of ready reference, to the com- 
plete ignoring of recognized authorities. Almost the only works consulted 
or, at any rate, cited, were things of Foreman authorship, Grant or Caro- 
line, or of Swanton. John R. Swanton, by the way, contributed the fore- 
word to the book under review. 

Since Mr. Foreman, found the Army Directory and Hodge’s Handbook 
quite adequate for his needs, it is not to be wondered at that his notes 
are of slight value. And they are badly arranged, superfluous, and fre- 
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quently lacking where most needed. Occasionally, they indicate an ab- 
sence of familiarity with Hitchcock’s text, giving nothing additional to 
what is found there sooner ‘or: later, and they are only rarely explanatory 
or elucidative of it. To illustrate the inaccuracy characteristic of the notes 
generally, one appearing on page 56 may be examined. The Osage treaties 
there listed do not include the, particular one to which Hitchcock had refer- 
ence. There was no Fort Clark in existence in September, 1808, and the 
treaty that Clark negotiated at Fire Prairie then was never ratified any- 
where. The treaty being ‘objected to ‘by the Osages, it was withdrawn by 
Lewis, who himself drafted another, the same that was eventually ratified 
in rro. , 

The indexing of the book is almost as bad as the annotating. 

Aberdeen, Washington. Annie Heroise ABEL-HENDERSON. 


The Quest for Social Justice, 1898-1914. By Harotp Unperwoop 
Fauxner, Associate Professor of History, Smith College. [A His- 
tory of Anierican Life, volume XI.] (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1931. Pp. xvii, 390. $4.00.) l 
Persars the greatest difficulty that confronts the writer of social his- 

tory is the task of finding a symmetrical pattern upon which to weave his 

materials. All too frequently books of this nature turn out to be merely — 
collections of past social facts, interesting enough, but almost devoid of 
significance because the proper relationships have not been established. In 

the book under review, however, Professor Faulkner achieves, without any 

obvious omissions, a degree of unity that is really remarkable, and by so 

doing he contributes not a little toward the clarification of an exceedingly 

complex period in our national history. 

The key to the author’s interpretation of the years from 1898 to 1914 - 
is given in the title he has chosen, The Quest for Social Justice. “To many 
thoughtful men”, he writes, “in-the opening years of the twentieth century 
- it seemed that America in making her fortune was in peril of losing her. 
soul” (p. 81). The turn of the century found many Americans rich, but 
others living in slums almost as wretched as could be met with anywhere 
in Europe. It found a complacent plutocracy in charge of the nation’s 
business that scrupled at nothing in its headlong pursuit of profits. It 
found the rights of the laboring man held down by the decisions ofthe 
courts and the indifference of those who chanced not to be laborers. It 
found the conditions of life that particularly affected women and children 
on the mend, but with much yet to be desired. Nevertheless, “the nation 
was girding itself for a mighty drive against special privilege and an at- 
tempt to secure social justice” (p. 26). Reforms in state and municipal 
government swept over the country like a flood; the right and duty of 
the government to restrain the ambitions of potential “malefactors of great 
wealth” was increasingly recognized; educators, scientists, and religious 
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leaders vied with one another in their efforts to promote the “physical and 
intellectual as well as the purely spiritual welfare of mankind”. “Not 
since the decade of the thirties and forties had America experienced such 
a wave of reform” (p. 330). And by the time the World War came on 
this quest for social justice had produced results. For the ordinary man , 
America had become indeed during this age of uplift “a better place in 
which to live”. 

There is hardly an aspect of American affairs during the period men- 
tioned that Professor Faulkner has failed to bring into a reasonable rela- 
tionship with this general theme. It takes a careful reading of the book 
to appreciate the skillful way in which the enormous mass of detail is put 
together, but a glance at the index reveals the entertaining diversity of 
the materials exploited. Under the A’s are listed: “Advertising, influences 
diet, of patent medicines, improvement in newspaper standards of”; “Agri- 
culture, prosperity of, in 1905-1906”; “American Birth Control League, 
founded”; “Architecture, of sky-scrapers, of dwellings”; “Ashford, Major 
B. K., investigates hook-worm disease”; “Automobile, invented, early Amer- 
ican experimenters, Selden patent suits, motive power of, statistics, influ- 
ences rural life”; “Aviation, ballooning, Langley’s experiments, work of 
Wright brothers, work of Curtiss”. And so on through the alphabet. 

Two features stand out preéminently in this volume and in others of 
the same series—the illustrations and the bibliography. Of the twenty-five 
or thirty illustrations many are reproductions of cartoons which in their 
day strongly influenced public opinion. Sometimes on the same page there 

` are shown both the need for reform and the realization of it—for example, 
children in the glassworks, and children in public playgrounds. Six well 
filled pages at the beginning of the book are given over to a careful de- 
scription of the illustrations which makes clear the significance of each. 
The last chapter of the book is a Critical Essay on Authorities, thirty-three 
pages long—the best by far yet assembled on this period. Indeed, the bib- 
liographical chapters included in the various volumes of 4 History of 
American Life will, taken together, furnish us with perhaps the most use- 
ful general bibliography of American history in print. For the conveni- 
ence of students and librarians these chapters should be collected into a 
single separate volume. 

The University of Nebraska. Jonn D. Hicks. 
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International Adjudications, Ancient and Modern, History and Docu- 
ments, Edited by Joun Basserr Moore. Saint Croix River Arbi- 
trations. Two volumes. Arbitration of Claims for Compensation 
for Losses and Damages resulting from Lawful Impediments to the 
Recovery of Pre-War Debts. One volume. [Publications of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Modern Series, vol- 
umes I-II] (New York: Oxford ‘University Press. 1929-1931. 
Pp, cxiii, 513; xv, 503; xxviii, 564. $5.00 for vols. I-II, $5.00 for 
vol. IIT.) 


Jupcz Moorr’s great contribution, the initial volumes of which have 
been so eagerly awaited by scholars and jurists throughout the entire world, 
is best’ described by: the terms in which the author more than twenty years 
ago stated his purpose to have it “constitute a permanent and continuing 
source of authority for all international proceedings of a judicial or even 
of a mediatorial nature”. For the latter, which are in the nature of ad- 
visory opinions, are included because “by reason of their tenor and the 
character and learning of the persons by whom they were made, they have 
brought an end to controversy, or contributed to its eventual solution, on 
legal grounds”. 

Judge Moore is also careful to make clear the relation of this historical 
work to juridical science: 


As a knowledge of history, ‘political, social and economic, in a broad 
sense, is admitted to be highly conducive to an intelligent interpretation 
and administration of the rules of municipal law, all the more must it be 

. admitted to be essential to an intelligent understanding and application 
of the principles of international law, which still remains, and may long 
continue to be, largely customary. But, in a narrower sense, the historical 
approach is equally, if not even more vital. Judicial judgments, in order 
to be intelligible and of constructive value, must be read in the light of 
the circumstances which gave rise to them. (General Introduction, p. vii.) 


In each instance, therefore, the intention is to combine with the documents 
a history of the case. This is truly the launching of a literary leviathan 
which may reach more than threescore of volumes. : 

In order to hasten the commencement of the publication, interrupted 
.by the war, the author eventually decided to divide it into two series, the 
ancient and the modern. The ancient-series it is expected will begin with 
a volume devoted to the arbitrations among the Greeks. The first vol- 
umes of the modern series relate to the three arbitrations by means of 
mixed commissions under the Jay Treaty of November 19, 1794. 


Of the three arbitrations for which this epoch-making instrument pro- 
vided, two were eminently successful, while the third, although it was not 
carried to full fruition, opened the way to a compromise and settlement 
directly between the two governments. In one of the two that were suc- 
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cessful the foundations were laid of the settlement of the ‘Alabama’ claims 
through the arbitral tribunal at Geneva in 1872. (General Introduction, 
pp. x-xi.) 

After this matter general to the series we come to the particular study 
of volume I., The Saint Croix River Arbitration, by the Mixed Commission 
under article V..of the treaty of November 19, 1794, between Great Britain 
and the United States. ‘Volume II. continues this account without break 
except for a convenient repetition of the table of contents of the second 
volume, The noteworthy index has been made very complete to bring in 
all details of the controversy which, trivial as they may appear, are never- 
theless characteristic of the nature of this particular arbitration. and essen- 
tial for a true history. 

The third volume of the modern series which has just appeared deals 
with the Arbitration of Claims for Compensation for Losses and Damages 
resulting from Lawful Impediments to' the Recovery of Pre-War Debts, 
by the Mixed Commission under article VI. of the same treaty, and there- 
fore involves the consideration of many interesting questions of public law 
some of which have been debated until the present date. Judge Moore’s 
introductory history of these controversies is a very readable though strictly 
juridical account and his preface relates how he succeeded in discovering 
and examining important manuscript material which had recently been 
sold at auction. He remarks that “even the work of the historian of In- 
ternational Adjudications, uneventful as it is commonly thought to be, is 
not always devoid of romance”, This volume supplies every aid that the 
` student could ask—a very careful statement of source materials, a table of 

cases reported and another of cases cited, followed by a list of authorities, 
with a very complete table of contents and index. Through a skillful’ use 
of variations in type and paragraph arrangement, a complicated mass of 
details has been treated in such a way as to bring out vividly the salient 
points of historical and juridical interest. 

Scholars still make constant use of the great collection of treaties begun 
more than a century ago by a German scholar and it is a source of deep- 
est satisfaction to feel that Judge Moore’s series of International Adjudt- 

. cations which begins so auspiciously will long continue to aid in making 
effective the recourse to judicial methods for the settlement of international 
differences. ; 

American University. : ELLERY C. STOWELL. 


The Michigan-Wisconsin Boundary Case in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 1923-1926. By Lawrence Martin. [Annals of the 
Association of American Geographers, vol. XX., no. 3.) (Albany: 
the Association. 1930. Pp. 106-163.) 

A critical account by a geographer of a boundary dispute from its: be- 
ginning is not a novelty; but such a monograph.as that of Colonel Law- 
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rence Martin on the Michigan-Wisconsin Boundary Case (decided by the 
Supreme Court in 1926) is an example worthy to be followed with regu- 
larity; those of us who are not of his profession have more to learn from 
geographers than we think. 

In the Michigan-Wisconsin case there were three distinct boundary 
questions: the ship channel in Green Bay from the mouth of the Menomi- 
nee River to Lake Michigan; the islands in the Menominee River and its 
tributary, the Brule; and the straight-line boundary of some seventy miles 
from the head waters of the Brule to the head waters (eastern of western 
branch) of the Montreal River, which flows into Lake Superior. With 
the aid of eight maps Colonel Martin gives a very clear picture of the 
points involved in each question, of the evidence, and of the decision 
reached. In his opinion, however, only one of.the three questions, that 
of the islands in the Menominee and the Brule, was really open, the others 
having been historically and geographically determined some generations 
back in favor of Wisconsin; so he has no quarrel with the opinion of the 
court, which decided the whole case against Michigan. While the author 
thinks that one might perhaps trace the origin of the dispute, in part at 
least, to Mitchell’s map of 1755, it seems to the reviewer difficult to find 
plausible argument for going back of 1836. l 

One of the most interesting parts of the discussion is its showing that 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in 1926 did not entirely end the con- 
troversy; this seems incredible until one reads that the opinion was fol- 
lowed, not by a simple decree of dismissal, but by a descriptive decree 
fixing the boundary; this is -demonstrated to have been clearly erroneous 
‘in two respects in which it fails to follow the clear intent of the opinion 
itself. Less important, but amusing, is the geographer’s comment on the 
language of the decree, “the land known as Sugar Island is determined to 
be part of the mainland of Michigan’ “Lawyers”, we read, “need geog- 
raphers as advisers sometimes.” 

But while, perhaps, the geographers have the ite of the lawyers in 
the discussion of the:Michigan-Wisconsin case, it is only fair to add that 
geographers had much to do therewith; and one may demur to the state- 
ment that “the mass of printed briefs and arguments [submitted to the 
court] is appalling”; for the briefs at the final hearing aggregated only, 
about 600 pages; the adjective might indeed be better applied to the num- 
ber (299) of maps submitted. 

Colonel Martin’s monograph is a brilliant and valuable contribution to 
the literature of boundaries; it leaves no doubt as to the weighty influence 
of the often maligned states quo; and one of its sentences reads as a motto 
of some mistakes of the past: “A river is always the worst kind of boun- 

. dary.” l 
‘Washington, D. C. Hunter MILLER. 
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Cartas” del Dibertado Corregidas conforme a los Originales por 
Vicente Lecuna. Ten volumes, 1799-1830. With an Index and 
an Appendix. [Mandadas publicar por el Gobierno de Venezuela 
„presidido por el General J. V. Gomez.] (Caracas: Ministerio de 
Relaciones Interiores. 1928-1930.) l 


-Amonc other modes of celebrating the centenary of the death of Simón 
Bolivar, on December 17, 1830, the government of Venezuela decided to 
publish an edition of his private correspondence. Vicente Lecuna, who has 
long been a student of the life of the Liberator of Venezuela, was selected 
to perform the arduous task of editing the letters. This collection has been 
garnered from many places. It reprints many letters from the Memorias 
of General O’Leary who served as the Liberator’s aide-de-camp and whose 
memoirs included many documents concerning his illustrious master. Cer- 
tain epistles have been selected from boxes of Bolivar’s inedited papers 
that were not utilized by the editor of O’Leary’s memoirs. Numerous 
letters were secured from divers individuals, such as the descendants of 
revolutionary soldiers. Other letters have been selected from the important 
collection known as the Archivo Santander, which contains the correspond- 
ence of Bolivar’s Colombian rival. Numerous letters have been reprinted 
from a notable collection of Bolivarania made by José F. Blanco, a Vene- 
zuelan scholar. 

Although the Cartas del Libertador are composed mainly of his private 
correspondence, yet the indefatigable editor has included some official let- 
ters that are alluded to in the private correspondence. Among these are 
Bolivar’s letter of September 6, 1815, to a gentleman who had displayed 
much interest in the independence of South America—the famous “pro- 
phetic letter”. Lecuna reprints the significant, letter of Bolivar’s secretary 
which describes the mysterious interview at Guayaquil between Bolivar 
and San Martin. The editor has also included Bolivar’s invitation of De- 
cember 7, 1824, to Latin American republics.to send delegates to the 
Panama congress. 

.. With the exception of a few supplementary letters that follow the index 
in the last volume, the arrangement -followed is chronological. Many 
omissions, errors,.and variant readings in earlier publications of Bolivar’s 
letters have been noted and rectified. . Except in cases where it’ was abso- - 
lutely certain that clerical errors had been made in taking down the letters 
from dictation, as “haber” instead. of “á. ver”, the originals or the best 
available copies of the originals have been faithfully reproduced. In cases 
where it would seem that corrections ee be serviceable to students, they 
are given in notes. 

These memorabilia furnish ere concerning many important events 
and salient personalities. They suggest that Simón Bolivar had conceived 
his grand design to liberate Venezuela from Spanish rule as early as 1806. 
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They disclose that it was his financial assistance which in 1810 enabled 
his white haired compatriot, General Miranda, to sail from England ‘to the 
‘New World. They furnish interesting side lights upon such’ personages 
as the English educator, Joseph Lancaster, Alexander von Humboldt, Dic- 
tator Francia of Paraguay, Marquis de Lafayette, the Peruvian leader, José 
de la Riva Agüero, the Venezuelan revolutionist, José A. Paez, the Colom- 
bian diztérateur, José Fernández Madrid, and the ill-statred Mexican Lib- 
erator, Agustin de Iturbide. 

This definitive collection of Bolivar’s private correspondence contains 
‘a wealth of material concerning topics of interest to students of Latin 
American history. One may trace here Bolivar’s notions about govern- 
ment, monarchical or republican. Naturally there is made available a vast 
amount of sources concerning the protracted revolutionary -movement in ` 
South America against Spain. South American reactions toward the poli- 
cies, real or fancied, of European nations like England, France, and Spain 
are occasionally mirrored in these pages. Suggestions are also given of 
the Great Liberator’s ideas in respect to the relations between the new 
American nations and the Holy See, especially concerning the thorny: prob- 
lem of the authority to make ecclesiastical appointments, 

Intercalated among the pages of these volumes are critical notes’ which 
furnish explanations concerning the provenance or the text of: many letters. 
The collection is profusely illustrated by facsimiles of Bolivar’s letters, 
scenes from his romantic career as depicted by Venezuelan artists, and por- 
traits of himself and his contemporaries. The last volume is mainly de- 
voted to a detailed index. The Cartas del Libertador thus make’ available 
to students of Latin American history sources that have never been utilized 
by any biographer of the Great Liberator. 

The University of Illinois, WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON. 


A History of the Argentine Republic. By F. A. Kirxpataicx, M.A., 
Reader in Spanish in the University of Cambridge, Corresponding 
Member of the Junta de Historia y Numismatica Americana. With 
an Introduction by Harorp Temprrzey, Litt.D., F.B.A., Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. (Cambridge: 
University Press; New York, Macmillan Company. 1931. Pp. 
xxvii, 255, $5.00.) . 
“Tus book is, in the first place, intended as an akuan to'interpret to 

English readers the history of the Argentine people, and in some degree 

to interpret the character of that people as illustrated by their history... . 

A second object is, by means of a Spanish version, to make, known to 

Argentine readers the sympathetic interest with which the astonishing ad- 

vance of their nation from its first small beginnings is viewed in England. sd 

The volume i is dedicated to the Prince of Wales and the publication date 
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was evidently made to synchronize with the recent visit of His Royal High- 
ness to South America. 

Thus the book is frankly a work of propaganda, But it is propaganda 
of a very high type, written by a man long familiar with the field and 
with. an introduction by one of England’s foremost historians. 

There is little either in the introduction or in the main body of the 
work to which the critical historian can object. It appears that Professor 
Temperley overstates both Canning’s generosity and his estimate of the 
importance of Rio de la Plata at the beginning of its national life. There 
is little reason for describing as “generous” a policy that was shrewdly 
calculated to capture the trade and investment opportunities of Argentina 
or for asserting that Canning considered the turbulent provinces of the 
River Plate more important than Gran Colombia or Mexico. Otherwise, 
the work is unprejudiced and sound. 

The book begins with a discussion of the geography of Argentina, and 
approximately half of the volume is devoted to the colonial period and the 
winning of independence. The ‘remainder presents a well balanced and 
thoughtful survey of the national period down to the end of 1930. There 
is no better brief history of the a) in the English language, perhaps 
none better in any language. 

The work will be found useful in courses dealing with Latin American 
history in the colleges and universities of the United States. The style is 
clear and simple and there are eight useful maps. Social and cultural 
topics are dealt with along with economic and political history; but there 
is no list of supplementary readings and the occasional references to sources 
and secondary works often fail to give the information necessary for the 
convenient location of the materials cited. A valuable appendix contains 
a summary of the governments of the River Plate, an English translation 
of the Argentine declaration of independence, an outline of the constitu- 
tion of the Argentine nation, and a brief discussion of the Falkland Islarids 
controversy. In dealing with this controversy, however, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
failed to consult Goebel’s definitive work on the subject. 

The student interested in the foreign relations of Argentina will find 
little information in the volume. This phase of the subject is largely ne- 
glected, and perhaps deliberately so, for Temperley says in his introduction 
that “the aim of the author is to display the Argentine Republic from 
within rather than from without”. 

Duke University. r J. Frep Rippy. 


‘SHORTER NOTICES 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. Editor-in-Chief, Edwin R. A., Se- 
ligman; Associate Editor, Alvin Johnson. Volume HI., Bright-Commenta- 
_ tors; volume IV., Commerce-Dante. (New York, Macmillan Company, 
1930, 1931, pp. xxi, 681; xxvii, 700, $7.50 each.) It is pleasant to follow 
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the development of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. The third 
and fourth volumes demonstrate conclusively that the series is ably con- 
ceived and ably executed. The scholar should not be niggardly in his ex- 
pression of appreciation, for the work is prepared primarily as an aid to 
him. Its articles are the work of those who understand the point of view 
and the needs of the craft. It comes at an opportune time. The eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is out of date and the fourteenth 
edition is seriously impaired by commercialism and by slovenly editing. 
The present series meets a real need. ; 

Regarding the volumes at hand one can say little more than that they 
contain a vast amount of information intelligently arranged and clearly set 
forth. The reviewer suggests that the only way to gain an appreciation of 
the wealth of its offering is to leaf through a volume. ‘Such exploration 
will disclose much unexpected material. The historian who becomes thor- 
oughly familiar with the series will find that he is saved much labor. The 
two volumes under review contain notable long articles or. groups of arti- 
cles on the following subjects: Buddhism, Christianity, business, commerce, 
capitalism, communism, collectivism, coöperation, the corporation, crime 
and the criminal, and the child. 

Yale University, Raren Henry GABRIEL. 


God in Freedom: Studies in the Relations between Church and State. 
By Luigi Luzzatti, former Prime Minister of Italy and Professor of Public 
Law at the University of Rome. ‘Translated from the Italian by Alfonso - 
Arbib-Costa. With American Supplementary Chapters by President Wil- 
liam H. Taft, Hon. Irving Lehman, Louis Marshall, Max J. Kohler, Dr. 
Dora Askowith. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1930, pp. XXXix, 794, 
$5.00.) Dr. Askowith’s contribution to this substantial volume is in reality 
`a prefatory biographical sketch of the author, who began life in the ghetto 
of Venice when that city was under Austrian control, and whose career 
covered more than fifty years in the Italian parliament; during three dec- 
ades he held several portfolios, while in 1910 he was premier of Italy. 
Although Luzzatti was especially able in the field of finance, was a recog- 
` nized authority in constitutional law, and had a wide acquaintance with 
Indian philosophy if not a deep understanding of it, his most passionate 
interest was religious and political liberty. To use his own ‘expression: 
“These writings of mine all aim at the same ideal of liberating the human 
spirit.” ; 

The nucleus of the present work is La Libertà di Coscienza e di Scienza 
(1909), in addition to which in 1926, shortly before his death in 1927, 
Luzzatti gathered further material as for a second volume. While there 
is something of the, spirit of propaganda in the writings, affected often by 
current and changing political conditions, there is in the aggregate a large 
amount of source material distributed through the five parts, the appen- 
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dixes, and the “American Supplementary Chapters”. These last deal chiefly 
with religious liberty and its relations to the Jews and. the treatment of 
religious minorities. Although historical students will be greatly handi- 
capped in their use of the volume by its lack of an index, they will find, 
in the text and footnotes, valuable clews to phases of modern conflicts, 
social, political, economic, and religious, many of which were important 
in their day, if now largely forgotten. Even the controversial and propa- 
gandist features contribute some vitality to our knowledge of the past as 
well as reveal some present day strains and tensions, 
The Library of Congress. Witiiam H. Atison. 


Au Seuil de notre Histoire. Par Camille Jullian, de l’Académie Fran- 
çaise. Leçons faites au Collège de France, 1914-1930. Tomes I, NI. 
[Bibliothèque de la Revue des Cours et Conférences.] - (Paris, Boivin and 
Company, 1931, pp. 292, 20 fr.) In their arrangement these volumes of 
public lectures are similar to their predecessor which was noticed in this 
Review last year (XXXV. 903); but their content and ethos are very dif- 
ferent. Five contain reflections on the World War; and even in the re- 
maining four, although the chief topic belongs to Ancient history, the 
author constantly alludes to, or introduces comparisons from, contemporary 
events. The prevailing theme that runs through all these addresses is a 
passionate dislike of empires and an idealization of les patries in general 
and of France in ‘particular. So far so good. One may not always agree 
with the author’s views, but at least they provoke thought. Unfortunately, 
the earlier lectures contain many sentiments which were understandable 
during the fever of war, when in all countries men of academic distinction 
said and wrote things that are best forgotten, but which, a dozen years 
after the armistice, are not so easy to condone. In the later lectures, on 
the other hand, M. Jullian, still dominated by his leading ideas, indulges 
in generalizations about ancient Gaul to which it is difficult to subscribe. 
His idyllic picture of Gallic life and society before the Roman conquest is 
not more acceptable than the excessive importance which he would attach 
to Hellenism in Gaul. Above all, the observations on Roman culture, to 
which all originality is denied, seem to one reader at least a travesty of the 
facts. Indeed, his dominant feeling, after reading the books, was keen re- 
gret that so eminent a scholar should have been so ill-advised as to repub- 
lish these lectures, 

Cornell University. M. L. W. Latsrner. 


On the Government of God: a Treatise wherein are shown by Argu- 
ment and by Examples drawn from the Abandoned Society of the Times 
the Ways of God toward. His Creatures. Indited by Salvian, Presbyter of 
Marseilles and Master of Bishops, as a Warning and Counsel. This Fifth 
Century Polemic done into English by Eva M. Sanford, Western Reserve 
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University. [Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies, edited under the 
Auspices of the Department of History, Columbia University, Austin P. 
Evans, General Editor.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1930, 
pp. viii, 241, $3.75.) Since God is the helmsman of the world, why did 
pagan Rome prosper while calamity falls on Rome Christianized? Sal- 
vian’s share in this fifth’ century debate is well known by abundant sum- 
maries, but now in Miss Sanford’s translation it is made available to all 
as a valuable source for the social history of the Roman West. A scholarly 
introduction, judicious commentary, thorough tracing to their source of 
Salvian’s borrowings or allusions, the use of philological studies in Salvian’s 
Latinity, waken admiration for this example of accomplished historical edit- 
ing, and the satisfaction is heightened by every comparison of the trans- 
lation with Latin text. With accurate reproduction of the meaning we 
are given a discourse of grace and dignity that shows a subtle sense of 
English prose rhythm where the Latin becomes abrupt and lapidary. 

The work in this reproduction heightens respect for Salvian as a man. 
Of high social origin, literary training, legal learning, noble principles, he 
had witnessed ravages by barbarian invaders, the sack of rich cities, cor- 
ruption in Roman government, crushing taxation of the poor, the .begin- 
ning of serfdom, deplorable morals in men nominally Christian. - Such a 
world could not sustain the uncompromising idealism of Salvian to whom 
Christianity meant the Sermon on the Mount. He gave his wealth to the 
Church and sought the moral shelter of the convent life in Lerins. His 
case illustrates the historical necessity, in that age, of monastic communi- 
ties even for a man so impassioned as Salvian with social spirit. 

Christian Rome, he argues, suffers for its sins: “Except a -very few in- 
dividuals, what is the whole congregation of Christians but the very dregs 
of vice?” (III. 9). He recites the virtues of invading Goths and Vandals. 
Did the rhetorician’s art distort the facts? Can his indictment be recon- 
ciled with the Aquitanian life portrayed by Sidonius? The reflections 
made imperative by this work will teach us caution in dealing with repre- 
sentations of our own time and place. 

Lowell. _ F. A. CHRISTIE. 


Documents illustrating the Activities of the General and Provincial 
Chapters of the English Black Monks, 1215-1540. Edited for the Royal 
Historical Society by William Abel Pantin, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Bishop 
Fraser Lecturer in History in the University of Manchester. ` [Camden 
Third Series, volume XLV.] (London, the Society, 1931, pp. xvii, 296, 
£1 ros.) This volume is the outgrowth of the editor’s-essay on The Gen- 
eral and Provincial Chapters of the English Black Monks (Royal Historical 
Society Transactions, fourth series, X. 195-263), which won the Alexander 
Prize for 1927. A decree of the fourth Lateran Council, in 1215, required 
the monasteries of the Black Monks in England, as elsewhere, to unite in 
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general or provincial chapters. These were to be held once in three years, 
and the statutes of the chapters were to be enforced through visitors ap- 
pointed by the chapters and responsible to them. In England two chapters 
were organized, one for the province of Canterbury and the other for the 
province of York. This arrangement lasted until 1336, when in obedience 
to the constitution of Benedict XII. the two chapters were merged into one. 
The present volume includes documents for the period from 1215 to 1336 
only. It is to be followed by a second volume for the period from 1336 
to 1540. : 

The value of the records of these chapters for the history of the Bene- 
dictine Order in England is self-evident. To be sure, the wholesale de- 
struction of records of this kind at the dissolution has left us with only a 
fragment of what we might have had. This fragment is impressive, how- 
ever, and the frequent codification of the statutes of the chapters has helped 
to insure against loss. Statutes and minutes form the greater part of the 
material here printed. Reports of the visitors which would be especially 
welcome, are lacking, but we are promised some for the second volume. 
The legislation of the chapters -is concerned with the interpretation and 
application of the Rule, for the most part. One project set on foot in the 
latter half of the thirteenth century was that of the education of selected 
monks at Oxford. A college was established there’ and maintained by a 
“sate” of a penny in the mark, or some such sum, on the income of the 
individual monasteries. For a full digest of the legislation of the chapters 
we must await the index which will be printed in volume II. 

The work of editing has been well done. The editor met with some 
vexing problems, because of the repetitious character of much of his ma- 
terial. If he has not succeeded in making all of his solutions simple he has 
at least made them clear. ; 

Boston University. ; W. O. Avrr. 


English Trade in the Middle Ages.. By L. F. Salzman, M.A. F.S.A. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford University Press, 1931, 
pp. xii, 464, $4.50.) Mr. Salzman approaches the subject in an original 
manner, which is described concisely in his own words. “I deal first”, he 
says, “with the Tools of Trade—currency, credit, and standards of weight 
and measure; next with the Centres of Trade—-Towns, Markets and Fairs 
—and with the Merchant Law by which those centres were controlled; 
then with the methods of Distribution—Roads, Rivers, and the Sea; so, 
by a logical process, reaching the heart of our subject, Foreign Trade, in its. 
two aspects of Export and Import” (pp. vi-vii). 

The small volume is the product of extensive research in a wide variety 
of sources. It is not designed to be an exhaustive treatment. Mr. Salzman, 
for example, accepts the view of Gras that the fifteenth of 1203 marks the 
beginning of the national customs, apparently without investigation of the 
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recently printed pipe rolls for the possible support they may give to Hubert 
Hall’s suggestion that a tenth levied by Henry II. and Richard I. was the 
antecedent of the fifteenth. Part of the contribution consists of new and 
interesting illustrations of facts and principles.more or less well known. 
Of this type are the additions to our information about the control of the 
trade of towns by guilds merchant and the restrictions placed upon alien 
traders during the later Middle Ages.” On the basis of different, though 
less extensive evidence, Salzman arrives at the same conclusion as Willard 
(Speculum, I. 363-374) with regard to the condition of English roads in 
the fourteenth century (pp. 189-190). On other aspects of the subject, 
such as markets, English marine insurance, or the procedure of the law 
merchant, the contribution is more fundamental in character. 

All told, the book contains a.large amount of valuable information that 
is lacking in general economic and commercial histories of medieval: Eng- 
land, and some that is not'to be found in monographs and articles on par- 
ticular phases of the subject. It supplements but does not supersede the 
existing literature on the subject. 

Haverford College. W. E. Lunt. 


The Military Obligation in Mediaeval England, with Especial Reference 
to Commissions of Array. By Arthur H. Noyes, Ph.D., the Ohio State - 
University. [The Ohio State University Studies, Graduate School Series, 
Contributions in History and Political Science, no..11.] (Columbus, Ohio 
State University, 1930, pp. xi, 200, $2.50.) Dr. Noyes’s work is an illumi- 
nating study in both military and constitutional history. The real scope 
of his treatise is indicated in his subtitle, the Commissions of Array, for 
the main title is somewhat misleading; it is not a history of the Military 
Obligation in Mediaeval England. Chapters II. and IIL, traversing the 
period down to 1485; fill only thirty-three pages, the very important system 
of “indentures” ‘being dismissed with a few incidental references. The 
next chapter deals meagerly with the Tudor period. The bulk of the vol- 
ume is concerned’ with the military obligation in Stuart England, which 
can hardly be defined as “mediaeval”. A sketch of the military and con- 
stitutiorial features of the years 1603-1642 is followed by a detailed exami- 
nation of the operations of the Commissions of Array during the Civil 
Wars, traced’ county by county. These investigations, based upon a-wide 
study of the records, are valuable contributions to knowledge. They em- 

- phasize the significance of the local aspects of the Civil Wars, as illustrated 
in the bitter rivalry in raising troops between the royalists by Commissions 
of Array and the parliamentarians by militia ordinances. Dr. Noyes shat- 
ters ‘the common notion that there were wholly royalist or parliamentarian 
counties; he shows that in each shire there was one group supporting 
Parliament and another loyal tothe king, and that a struggle ensued, the 
outcome of which. influenced the fate of the kingdom as a whole. 
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Dr. Noyes next develops an interesting discussion of the legal and con- 
stitutional issues involved in the Commissions of Array, the royal preroga- 
tive with regard to military service, the general obligation to serve under 
the duty of allegiance, and parliamentary limitation of the king’s military 
powers. But Dr. Noyes tends to look at medieval legislation through the 
eyes of Stuart apologetics and consequently has misinterpreted certain me- 
dieval statutes. Thus he argues that the two significant laws of 1 Edw. 
HI. and 18 Edw. IL (discussed so contentiously by Stuart royalist and 
parliamentarian lawyers) referred to the “army other than the militia”. In 
point of actual fact, the Edwardian parliaments were here legislating with 
respect to the militia, to the troops arrayed under the general obligation 
of allegiance. These statutes never questioned the legality of the king’s 
right to recruit by Commissions of Array, but sought merely to remedy 
specific abuses that had crept into the system, for example, the king’s fail- 
ure to pay wages to the arrayed troops from the time they left their own 
shires or towns. E 

Queen's University. "A. EDWARD PRINCE. 


Recueil des Chartes de l'Abbaye de Stavelot-Malmedy. Publié par Jos. 
Halkin, Professeur à Université de Liége, et C. G. Roland, Chanoine de 
la Cathédrale de Namur. Tome II. [Académie Royale de Belgique, Com- 
mission Royale d’Histoire.] (Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 1930, pp. xx, 
800.) As early as 1834 the Belgian government began negotiations for the 
possession of the archives of the monastery of Stavelot-Malmedy, located 
in the Staatsarchiv at Diisseldorf after Prussia’s annexation of the Rhenish 
Provinces in 1815. Prussia refused to surrender the records, since many 
of the properties mentioned in them were in Prussian territory. One of 
the vagaries of the treaty of Versailles was to annex to Belgium the terri- 
tories concerned (the cantons of Malmedy, St. Vith, and Eupen), while 
‘leaving the documents to Prussia. In spite of their failure to secure pos- 
session of these most valuable sources, the editors of the Recueil have per- 
severed in their work, begun in 1897, and already marked by the publica- 
tion of M. Halkin’s Inventaire (1897) and of volume I. of the Recueil 
(1909). The present volume, which marks the close of their labors on 
the history of the monastery, is a tribute to the industry and scholarship 
of the editors. It is regrettable that the Canon Roland: died before seeing 
the book in print. l o 

In their joint introduction, the editors express their modest belief that 
their publications may. facilitate research for Belgian ‘historians, but it is 
to be hoped that the present work will have a'more than national utility. 
Because of a peculiar combination of circumstances, the cartulary of Stave- 
lot-Malmedy contains a veritable mine of information on the institutional, 
social, economic, and ecclesiastical history of eastern Belgium and the lower 
Rhine country. oe ee FS 
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Volume II. covers the period from 1200 to 1787. The editing is of the 
same high quality as that found in volume I. Each piece is dated as ac- 
curately as possible, and the present location of the document, whether 
- original or a copy, is given. All charters of the period 1200-1400 (nos. 
290-531) are printed in extenso; all of the fifteenth century (nos. 552-977, 
and in the annexes, nos. 1701-1722) are analyzed; of the mass of material 
for the years 1500-1787, only the most important documents are briefed 
(nos. 978-1699). Convenience in using the Recueil is enhanced by a Table 
Méthodique which classifies the documents according to papal bulls, royal, 
episcopal, seigniorial, and abbatial charters, other charters, records of courts, 
and notices. In the unusually full Table Onomastique an attempt is made 
to give modern equivalents for place-names. The introduction contains 
a carefully prepared list of abbots with their dates and a short list of recent 
works on the monastery. 

The University of Chicago. ` James Lea Care. 


History of Sweden. By Carl Hallendorff and Adolf Schiick. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Lajla Yapp. (Stockholm, C. E. Fritze, 1929, pp. xxii, 466.) 
The need for an adequate history of Sweden in the English language has 
long been felt. Ever since the appearance in 1915 of Knut Gjerset’s His- 
tory of the Norwegian People students of Scandinavian history have felt 
the lack of scholarly works in English dealing with Sweden and Denmark. 
Hallendorff and Schiick have rendered a great service to the English speak- 
ing peoples by writing their History of Sweden. 

The work was divided between the two authors; the young and vigor- 
ous Dr. Schiick did the ancient and medieval times, and the veteran Hallen- 
dorff, who died on the eve of the publication of this work, did the modern 
period. Hallendorff’s contribution occupies two-thirds of the volume and 
he has succeeded notably in presenting the results of his own extended 
researches and those of other scholars on the rise, development, and decline 
of the Swedish Baltic empire. 

The book is not a compilation but an interpretative study in which 
Sweden—her people and her politics—has been fitted carefully into the 
larger picture of European history. Emphasis is placed on the political 
rather than on the general cultural aspects. The importance of personali- 
ties in the creation of nations is particularly emphasized. 

The work has its defects, as a one volume collaborative work is likely 
to have. More emphasis might have been given, for example, to the in- 
fluence of England in the fields of philosophy, literature, and art, especially 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, A book intended for an Eng- 
lish speaking public might have stressed more strongly the part played 
by some of the foremost representatives and interpreters of Swedish culture, 
as Urban Hjärne, the first Swedish member of the Royal Society, Linné 
and Emanuel Swedenborg, all honored by the English people. Sweden’s 
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colonial ‘interests, although always of minor importance in world affairs; 
are also neglected. The translation is well done by: Mrs. Lajla Yapp, a 
woman of Swedish birth who has long resided in England. The numer- 
ous and excellent illustrations were chosen by Schiick who also prepared 
the Brief Survey of Swedish Literature, added at the end of the work. 
The publishers have included appendixes on Some Important Swedish 
. Financial and Industrial Concerns and on Noteworthy Endowments for 
Scientific and Humanitarian Purposes. 
The University of California at Los Angeles. Davıp K. Bjork. 


Det Norske Folks Liv og Historie gjennem Tidene. Av. Edv. Bull, 
Wilhelm Keilhau, Haakon. Shetelig, og Sverre Steen. (Oslo, Aschehoug 
and Company, 1929.) Under the editorship of Professor Edvard Bull a 
new history of Norway has been planned to supplement the monumental - 
Norges Historie fremstillet for det Norske Folk which was completed in 
1917. The older work emphasized the political and external aspects of 
Norwegian development and as it was written by men of widely differing 
political faith it lacked unity and varied in quality. The present series is 
to be more of a narrative of the life of the people during the different 
periods. It will dwell more upon the industrial and economic factors than 
upon the wars and foreign policies. It is to comprise ten volumes and is 
written by four authors, three of whom will contribute three volumes each. 
The set began. to appear in the autumn of 1929 and since each writer has 
now published his first book we are able to gain an impression of the 
_ character of the whole. 

The first volume deals with the prehistoric era to about 1000.A.D. It 
is written by one of Norway’s foremost archeologists, Professor Haakon 
Shetelig, and in its earlier parts adds considerable new light to the story 
told of this period in the older work by Alexander Bugge. It devotes more 
space to political events and outstanding personalities than does the second 
volume dealing with the next three hundred years. Professor Bull traces 
the period between 1000 and 1280 and gives what is perhaps the clearest 
picture that has yet been made of the early legal institutions and social 
conditions of Norway. He will continue this period and in the next two 
volumes bring the story down to the opening of the eighteenth century. 

The following division is contributed by Sverre Steen, a younger his- 
torian, whose archival studies have made possible a revision of some of the 
older conceptions of the eighteenth century in Norway. His first volume 
shows careful ‘preparation and gives promise of valuable production in the 
future. 

The modern era, from 1814 to the present, will be covered by a well- 
known economic historian, Wilhelm Keilhau. Although he stands some- 
what outside the historical circles of Norway, his treatment of the period 
to 1840 is full of interest and will at least bring the attention of other 
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scholars to the point of view presented. He accords to Charles XIV. John 
as prominent a place as the statue of this first Bernadotte ruler occupies in 
_ the royal courtyard at the end of Karl Johans Gate in Oslo. 

The University of California. Enric Cyr BeLLoUIsT. 


l A History of Russia. By N. Brian Chaninov. Translated from the 

French by C. J. Hogarth. (New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1930, 
pp. xi, 295, $2.50.) The author has attempted to give to his readers an 
idea of the general trend of Russian history through the medium of a series 
of sketches, mostly biographies of Russian rulers, The idea may not be 
bad, but one could doubt whether it is carried out in a satisfactory way. 
Some details are vivid, but the general characteristics are not always ade- 
quate. The medieval period is more carefully dealt with, but as regards 
the modern period, there is a complete lack of social and economic back- 
ground, The Russian names and words are not always spelled correctly in 
the English edition. There are also a few slips, as for example, the Miirz- 
steg agreement between Russia and Austria-Hungary is dated 1905 instead 
of 1903. : 

The bibliography is rather carelessly selected; some French and Russian 
titles are quoted in English translation without mention of the fact that 
the books themselves are not in English. The name of the author, as it 
appears on the book, sounds rather strange to one familiar with Russian 
names. The original Russian name is Brianchaninov. Now, for one rea- 
son or another, both in the French and in the English edition, this name 
has been cut in two and given as Brian Chaninov. I sympathize with the 
librarians who have thus to face a dilemma while cataloguing the book. ` 

Yale University. . ` i G. VERNADSKY. 


Histoire des Stuarts. Par Coissac de Chavrebiére. [Bibliothèque His- 
torique.] (Paris, Payot, 1930, pp. 358, 30 fr.) In his Histoire des Stuarts, 
M. de Chavrebiére has supplied French readers interested in historical sub- 
jects with many picturesque biographical sketches as well as much scandal 

‘and crime associated with the fortunes of this family in Scotland, France, 
and England. Unfortunately, however, he has contributed practically noth- 
ing of importance for the serious student of history. To be sure, only the 
ablest historical writer could produce a work of real value under the limita- 
tions set by M. de Chavrebiére. Three hundred and fifty pages in which 
to follow the fate of the majority of the members of the house of Stuart 
from the fourteenth to the early nineteenth century would most. easily be 
filled by a genealogist. And bare genealogical accounts are plentiful there, 
but a good deal more too. For example, an entire page is given over to a 
description of the baptismal ceremony of Prince Henry, eldest son of James 
I. of England, and more than a fourth of the book is devoted to the last 
sixty years of the sixteenth century, with Mary, Queen of Scots, as the scin- 
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tillating star. On the other hand, Charles I’s relations with his first three 
parliaments are squeezed into a page and a half. In fact, here the author 
gives the impression that the arrest by the king in May, 1626, of the two 
members of Parliament, Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John Eliot, was in a 
large measure responsible for the Petition of Right (p. 200)! Finally, to 
justify himself to those versed in history, M. de Chavrebiére admits in a 
thoroughly inadequate bibliography that he has made use of manuscripts 
and documents chiefly for the period from 1688 to 1713 to which he allots 
hardly thirty pages. 
New York University. Harop HULME. 


Amerika und Europa von Marlborough bis Mirabeau. Von Ernst F. S. 
Hanfstaengl, B.A., Dr. Phil. (Munich, Südost-Verlag Adolf Dresler, 1930, 
PP- 491, 15 M.) The reader must accept this title with a large indulgence, 
for the central theme of this doctor’s dissertation is the Austrian attempt 
to annex Bavaria as it appeared in eighteenth century diplomatic history 
in the form of a project to exchange the Austrian Netherlands for Bavaria. 
The American reader can safely ignore those sections of the study where 
this project is brought into relation with American history in 1779 and 
1783, for they offer him nothing that is new. The first three chapters pre- 
sent a history of the project down to the Peace of Teschen in 1779, better 
discussed, it must be admitted, elsewhere. The value of the book, certainly 
not negligible, lies in the chapters which are devoted to Emperor Joseph 
II.’s effort to persuade Charles Theodore, the elector of Bavaria, to ex- 
change Bavaria for Belgium in 1784. Although here, too, the author is 
treading over well worn paths, he offers a considerable amount of fresh 
material. Perhaps even more valuable than the text is the appendix of 
seventy odd pages which contains the correspondence between Prince Kau- 
nitz, Joseph II., and Lehrbach, the Austrian envoy in Munich. The thesis 
of the study, if this somewhat amorphous work can be said to have one, is 
that the failure of the project in the years from 1785 to 1788 was due not 
so much to the Association of Princes originated by Frederick the Great, 
nor to the opposition of France under Vergennes, but chiefly to the fact 
that Kaunitz and Joseph II. left Great Britain out of the reckoning, al- 
though this power was at first favorably disposed toward the project. 
Angered by the treatment received at the hands of the Austrian statesmen, 
Great Britain-Hannover (the author accepts the two as identical in this 
affair) was fairly driven into the Association of Princes, a fact which made 
the success of the project impossible. In spite of the extravagant statements 
which the author makes from time to time his thesis is substantially cor- 
rect. The last chapter, devoted to Washington’s farewell address, is irrele- 
vant and pointless. The thirty-four page bibliography at the end of the 
volume is not complete and the author does not always give evidence that 
he has taken full advantage of this literature. 

The Ohio State University. Wa ter L. Dorn. 
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Le Dix Août. Par Albert Mathiez. [Récits d’Autrefois.]. (Paris, 
Hachette, 1931, pp. 127, 7.50 fr.) M. Mathiez’s little book, although it 
forms part of a series addressed to the general reader, will not lack interest 
for the specialist. In it the author has condensed in very readable fashion 
his knowledge of the most critical of the Revolutionary “days”. The treat- 
ment is naturally much fuller than in M. Mathiez’s brief history of the 
Revolution in the Armand Colin collection; there is here the substance, 
though none of’ the heaviness and bulk, of a monograph. With careful 
attention to events in the provinces and in Europe, and with due regard 
for economic factors, M. Mathiez traces the genesis of the insurrection of 
August ro from the first discontent over the royal veto to the final over- 
throw of the monarchy. Perhaps his chief’ contribution is a well docu- 
mented proof, which may be considered final, of the preponderant influ- 
ence of the section of the Quinze-Vingts, and its leader, Santerre, in bring- 
ing about the military concentration of the radical sections and the fédérés 
quartered therein on the night of August g-ro. At the same time, he 
effectually disposes of Aulard’s attribution of the dominating rôle to Dan- 
ton and the section of the Théâtre Français, as well as of the already dis- 
credited theory that the secret directory of the fédérés took the lead in the 
movement. His analysis of the part played by Pétion is especially effective. 
With the statement that proletarians, though they did most of the fighting, 
did not “exercise on events an original action, and still less a class action” 
(p. 74) most historians will be in complete accord. In chapter V., L’ In- 
surrection, M. Mathiez displays a talent for straightforward and even ex- 
citing narration for which his more polemical writings have given little 
scope. The book is much less bitter than his previous work, though the 
Girondins are certainly not spared. M. Mathiez in general avoids, as a 
conscientious historian, sweeping conclusions. But the statement that “the 
taking of the Tuileries was ... the work of all France” (“la France en- 
tière”, p. 43), is by itself hazardous. It does at least involve an unstated 
problem—the relation of aggressive minority groups to political action. As 
M. Mathiez’s sentence runs, the assertion is as true and as untrue as an 
assertion that the signature of the Solemn League and Covenant in 1643 
was the work of all Great Britain. 

Harvard University. f CRANE BRINTON. 


Le Séquestre des Biens Ennemis sous la Révolution Française. Par 
Pierre Robin, Docteur ès Lettres. (Paris, Éditions Spes, 1929, pp. 384, 
30 fr.) The value of this book as an historical contribution depends largely 
upon the interpretation given to the word “contribution”. If the word 
implies the collection and coördination of a mass of factual material, hither- 
to not available in convenient form, but the general principles of which 
are already common knowledge among members of the profession, then 
M. Robin has accomplished a great deal. On the other hand, if, by con- 
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tribution, we mean something which is an addition to human thought, 
then M. Robin’s work could have been done by a first-rate file-clerk equip- 
ped with sufficient 3 x 5 cards, and assisted by an average graduate student. 
Only on these bases can the book be fairly judged. What is there to say 
for each side? 

The book is really a case book on the subject of the confiscation, as well 
as the sequestration, of the goods of resident aliens during the Revolution, 
in fact, to the year 1818. The subject matter, for convenieht analysis, may 
be divided into four sections. The first chapter lists the property of foreign- 
ers in France in 1792. Section two (chs. II—V.) deals with the Revolu- 
, tion proper. The third division (chs. VI. and VII.) has to do with Na- 
poleon’s attitude toward the problem. And, lastly, in chapter VIII. comes 
a narrative of the effects of the Restoration. 

In his introduction and conclusion the writer offers what seems to be 
a justification of France’s confiscation of enemy goods during the Great 
War. He stresses the grounds of economic necessity and indicates that 
the reasons for similar action in 1792 were political as well as economic. 
And he sums up the results of his endeavors in the words: “.. . au point 
de vue économique, la marche des événements fut donc telle que le sé- 
questre devint en réalité très onéreux, et que la France eut à en payer les 
frais. Si nous nous plagons au point de vue politique, la question se pose 
tout différemment: le séquestre fut une mesure de circonstance, dont l'util- 
ité se révéla incontestable.” 

As a readable piece of literature the book can not be recommended, 
but this is more the result of its nature and of the current trends in his- 
torical writing than of any laxity on the part of the author. Although 
well documented, there is much inconsistency, and the reader is too fre- 
quently left uninformed as to sources for.quotations. An excellent critical 
bibliography groups the materials as to printed and manuscript sources, 
and is one of the most valuable portions of the work. The index, how- 
ever, except for proper names, is practically useless. 

Western Reserve University, Joun Hatt STEWART. 


Les Origines du Système Métrique. Par Adrien Favre, Professeur au 
Lycée de Toulouse. (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1931, pp. xi, 
242, 15 fr.) The first of the four divisions of this book describes the al- 
most incredible diversity of weights and measures in France under the 
old régime and outlines sporadic efforts at reform which cover a period 
of about two centuries. The second section indicates the need of reliable 
units for the precise scientific work which dates from the early part of the 
seventeenth century and the attendant need that these be universally ac- 
cepted, so that work done in one country might be readily compared with 
that done in another. Two lines of thought are discussed: one basing the 
system of measures on a terrestrial magnitude, the other using the length 
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of the second’s pendulum. The first of these led to the study of the form 
of the earth, the second to the investigation of the length of the second’s 
pendulum in different latitudes. The frontispiece shows an inscription 
placed by La Condamine in Quito (1737) which gives an archetype of the 
second’s pendulum for that locality with, the words, 

4 Mensurz Naturalis Exemplar 

utinam et Universalis. 

The third part of the work deals with the inevitable compromises and 
‘with the decision to make a portion of a meridian the base of the new sys- 
tem. This seems to have been prompted by the desire of the Académie des 
Sciences to undertake a great geodetic project using an instrument recently 
invented by one of its members, but by basing the measures on a specified 
arc of a particular meridian, it robbed the system of any intrinsic inter- 
nationalism. j 

In the same division of the work the author notes that, of the important 
characteristics remaining after the concept of a “natural unit” was found 
to be untenable, the connection between a unit of length and a unit of 
weight already existed in England (Newton’s pupil, Cotes, had discovered 
that a cubic foot of water weighs almost precisely rooo ounces), and the 
decimal division of units was in use in the case of money in the United 
States. The discussion omits all mention of Simon Stevin, who wrote on 
the advantages of a decimal division of all weights and measures in 1585. 

The last section summarizes the events in the adoption of the metric 
system in France and in other couritries. One of the appendixes contains 
correspondence between the French ambassador and the secretary of state 
for foreign affairs relating to England’s coöperation in this enterprise 
in 1790. f 

In contrast to Bigourdan’s earlier discussion (Le Système Métrique des 
Poids et Mesures, .Paris, 1901), this volume pays greater attention to the 
work preliminary to the formation of the metric system, containing fewer 
of the minutiae of the actual work, and it is at once more readable and 
contains more interesting comment. 

Western Reserve University, Vera SANFORD. 


The Rise of General Bonaparte. By Spenser Wilkinson, Fellow of All 


Souls College, Oxford, sometime Chichele Professor of Military History. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford University Press, 1930, pp. x, 
179, $4.25.) This is the final volume of what the author terms a “trilogy”, 
the first and second being The Defence of Piedmont, 1742-1748, and the 
French Army before Napoleon. Napoleon is the central figure, but there 
are three chapters which describe the origin and progress of the war with 
Sardinia before he was associated with the campaigns. It is needless to 
emphasize the author’s competence in the exposition of military operations. 
Although the latter part of the volume goes over familiar ground in de- 
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scribing the campaign of 1796, the narrative has the freshness of a new 
account. The rôle assigned to Bonaparte at Toulon and during the Italian 
campaign of 1794 will be questioned by some interpreters of his career. It 
would seem, if we accept the author’s view, that Napoleon did not “rise”, 
but, like Athena, sprang full-armed upon the scene. In the case of Toulon, 
not the facts but the proportions, the lack of shading, hinder the whole 
from being a satisfying picture. The young Bonaparte is the sole actor, 
Dugomimier and Du Teil are supernumeraries. The reader misses the 
qualifying statements of Rose in his Lord Hood and the Defence of Toulon 
or of Chuquet in La Jeunesse de Napoléon. The same criticism applies to 
the chapters on the campaign of 1794 in Italy, when Bonaparte commanded 
the artillery. He is made to appear almost as completely in control as in 
1796. The book is unusually well provided with maps. 
B. 


Histoire Politique de l'Europe, 1815-1919. Par Edmond Rossier, Pro- 
fesseur d'Histoire Contemporaine et d'Histoire Diplomatique aux Univer- 
sités de Lausanne et de Genève. [Bibliothèque Historique.] (Paris, Payot, 
1931, pp. 362, 30 fr.) As its title implies, this Histoire Politique de lEu- 
rope, 1815-1919, is an attempt to summarize the political history of Europe 
within the restricted compass of three hundred and thirty-two pages. In 
such a brief narrative much of the history of Europe must necessarily be 
omitted. The author professes to indicate the essential events, to portray 
the rôles of the principal actors, to treat the domestic history of the Euro- 
pean states only in so far as it affected the general course of European his- 
tory, and to introduce economic facts only where they exercised an im- 
portant influence. The author should be judged by his success in carrying 
out this avowed purpose. ` 

As one might expect, in so short a work the author, has confined him- 
self to the well known and well established -facts of history. He has had an 
opportunity to show originality only in the organization of his material. 
His omission of the domestic development of the European states has en- 
abled him to treat Europe as a unit. He devotes the first three of his ten 
chapters, entitled La Réaction Triomphante, L’Europe Divisée, and L’Eu- 
rope Agitée, to the struggle between the defenders of the Ancien Régime 
and the liberals that dominated the history of Europe from 1815 to 1848. 
He mars somewhat, however, an otherwise highly successful presentation 
of this conflict by designating the Quadruple Alliance, concluded Novem- 
ber 20, 1815, as the Holy Alliance, just as the liberals of the first half of 
the nineteenth century did, and by taking unnecessary liberties with the 
time order of events which tend to confuse the reader. He discusses in a 
rather baffling chapter, entitled Le Second Empire Frangais et les National- 
ités, the whole history of the period from 1848 to 1871. He organizes the 
rest of the book into chapters headed A la Recherche'd’un Nouvel Equi- 
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libre, Equilibre Continental et Politique Coloniale, Les Origines de la 
Grande Guerre, and La Nouvelle Europe. 

In his preface the author expresses the hope that his work may be of 
use. American readers will find it valuable as an indication of the ideas 
of a mature and experienced professor of contemporary history, living in 
neutral Switzerland, in regard to the selection and organization of the 
facts of European history during the period since 1815. 

The University of Wisconsin. C. P. Hiesy. 


Chateaubriand, Héros de l Aventure Romantique. Par Henry Bérenger. 
[Figures du Passé.] (Paris, Hachette, 1931, pp. 262, 25 fr.) Following 
the method, but without the esprit of Maurois’s Ariel and Byron, M. Béren- 
ger has written the life of a great littérateur with little more than passing 
reference to his literary achievements. There is perhaps more reason for 
this than in the case of Shelley or Byron, for Chateaubriand played an 
important rôle in the movement of public opinion and in the politics and 
diplomacy of his time. 

M. Bérenger follows Chateaubriand’s career from his childhood in a 
castle in Brittany, through the privations of the Emigration—part of which 
was spent in teaching French to English schoolboys who called him “Mr. 
Shatterbrains’—to his return to France as the successful author of the 
Génie du Christianisme. From that time (1800) to his death forty-eight 
years later his life was one long series of political disappointments. 

Unlike his contemporaries, Byron and Goethe, Chateaubriand was never 
willing to accept the life of a mere literary man. He always conceived his 
career as that of a nobleman and statesman of the Ancien Régime, but he 
lacked both the steadiness and the knowledge of men that such a career 
demanded. In 1806 he summed up his idea of his destiny in words that 
remind one of the later career of Lamartine. “Is it not absurd to hold that 
the genius necessary to create the Esprit des Lois is not sufficient to man- 
age a government bureau; to maintain that the better you know men the 
less able you are to govern?” 

M. Bérenger’s biography is useful as a summary of the recent studies 
on the details of Chateaubriand’s life. The bibliography at the end surveys 
these studies. Otherwise his book is thin for it reveals no great knowledge 
either of the movement of ideas or the. political and social structure of the 
period in which his “Héros de Aventure Romantique” lived. 

Oberlin College. : Freperick B. ARTZ. 

Juillet 1870: le Drame de la Dépêche d’Ems. Par Charles Saurel, ancien 
Attaché à la Haute Commission Interalliée des Territoires Rhénans. Pré- 
face de M. Jules Cambon. [Bibliothèque Historique.] (Paris, Payot, 1930, 
pp. 212, 20 fr.) This book is difficult to classify. An admirable preface 
from the pen of a distinguished diplomat presents it as history. The author 
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gives one to understand that he means to write history, though he admits 
that he is more interested in the picturesque and anecdotic side of the sub- 
ject than in documentary research. And, indeed, on the basis of a score of 
printed sources and secondary works, a rather extensive use of German 
newspapers, exact knowledge of the locality, and “the oral tradition of the 
rare survivors of those scenes”, he gives a more complete and vivid picture 
than can easily be found elsewhere of the social life at Ems—the comings 
and goings, the dinners, diversions, and encounters of the illustrious guests 
there during the quiet spring and tragic summer of 1870. The diplomatic 
history of the crisis over the Hohenzollern candidacy is also set forth rather 
fully. But here the author, who has apparently read nothing that has been 
published on this subject since 1913, merely repeats a traditional account 
that must now be regarded as on many points untenable. 

What is still more serious—he often tells in detail what people said or 
did on a given occasion when it seems morally certain that he could have 
no real basis of information, when it is impossible to believe that the “oral 
tradition of the rare survivers of those scenes” could have helped him out, 
when one. can not but conclude that he is simply exercising his imagina- 
tion, somewhat in the manner of Thucydides. As an example one may 
take his lengthy account of the conversations between King William, Bis- 
marck, and Czar Alexander II. at Ems in early June of 1870. To the best 
of my knowledge, we have no information whatever as to what passed 
between those three men on that occasion; historians have always yearned 
to know; and M, Saurel tells us in full—apparently by simply inventing . 
‘discourses that seem to him appropriate to the situation. But is this history 
or historical fiction? And as he rarely cites his authorities, similar misgiv- 
ings pursue one through a large part of the book. It is regrettable that so 
much industry and good will should have been marred by ignorance of 
some of the most fundamental canons of historiography. 

R. H. L. 


L’Occupation Ennemie de la Roumanie et ses Conséquences Econo- 
miques et Sociales. Par G. Antipa, Membre de l’Académie Roumaine. 
[Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. His- 
toire Economique et Sociale de la Guerre Mondiale, Série Roumaine, 
Directeur, James T. Shotwell, Directeur-Adjoint, Dr. David Mitrany.] 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929, pp. xii, 185, $1.00.) Dr. Greg- 
ory Antipa, the distinguished biologist who heads the Bucharest Natural 
History Museum, after having been for many years Haeckel’s assistant at 
Jena, remained in Bucharest during the German occupation as minister of 
agriculture in the Marghiloman cabinet. His scientific standing and his ` 
long experience in Germany gave him the respect of the invaders, and his 
duties kept him in close touch with his fellow citizens. He made copious 
‘notes of his observations; and after the hurried departure of the Germans 
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in r918, their immense files of administrative documents were given over 
to him for study. Some of his material I incorporated into chapter XVII. 
of Greater Roumania (1922); Dr. Antipa was then writing in German a 
full account of the occupation. The present volume is an abridged trans- 
lation into French of this longer work. Among the parts eliminated are 
valuable data on the activities of Roumanian Jews in the German service 
(important for the study. of anti-Semitism in that country), and on the 
spoliation of the country at Bulgarian hands. There remains; however, 
abundant material for judgment of the German procedure; their motto was . 
.“restlos erfassen”, a phrase which the Roumanians found was the equiva- 
lent on Jand for “spurlos versenken”, Dr. Antipa gives many picturesque 
illustrations of this, like the seizure of all the honey without leaving enough 
for the bees to winter on; shearing sheep twice, so that they perished later. 
with the cold; cutting down the walnut trees; and even shipping out sev- 
eral trainloads of rich humus for the Berlin parks! The Germans also 
wrecked the financial machinery of the state, as in Belgium, and Dr. Antipa 
describes their method of inflating the currency, to their profit. This 
graphic arid fully documented account of the occupation is recommended 
to anyone who may be disposed to criticize Roumania for the slow course 
of her economic and financial recovery. The book is admirably written and 
printed (in Fontenay-aux-Roses), and there is, a good index. 
New York City. Cuar.es Upson CLARK. 


Carnet de Route de la Mission Saharienne Foureau Lamy, 1898-1900: 
l'Epopée Saharienne. Rédigé par le Général Reibell, ancien Commandant 
de l’Escorte de la Mission. Préface du Général de Chambrun. (Paris, 
Plon, 1931, pp. xxiii, 422, 40 fr.) In April, 1900, three French expeditions 
met and united their forces at Lake Tchad for one common purpose—the 
elimination of the Egyptian adventurer, Rabah, and the destruction of his 
Central African empire. A study of French colonial history of that period 
rather suggests that neither the French government nor the leaders of the 
three expeditions, with the possible exception of Gentil, fully appreciated 
the importance of eliminating Rabah at just that time. 

Of the leaders of these expeditions, Gentil published, in 1903, La Chute 
de l'Empire de Rabah, still the best account of that episode. In 1902 Fou- 
reau, the scientist of the Foureau-Lamy mission, published D'Alger au 
Congo par le Tchad, followed in 1905 by his Documents Scientifiques de 
la Mission Foureau-Lamy, a work of great value. In‘ 1923, Meynier, one 
of the heroes of the ill-fated Central African mission, published Les Con- 
quérants du Tchad. General Reibell has now, after thirty years, given us 
his diary of the Foureau-Lamy expedition of which he, as Captain Reibell, 
was in command of the military escort. 

Captain Reibell had had ten years of army life several of which had 
been spent in the northern Sahara. His diary is that of a soldier, trained 
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to observe, who writes well of the then little known country, of the various 
types of natives, and of his fellow officers. He is perhaps at his best in the 
earlier portion of his narrative where he is more at home. The Foureau- 
Lamy expedition was essentially a scientific and political mission across the 
Sahara to Tchad. After joining the Central African and Congo missions 
it became a military expedition for war against Rabah. There are some 
interesting illustrations and a good map, but the work is not indexed and 
there is no bibliography. , 
Cambridge. Grorce F. ANDREWS. 


The International City: of Tangier. By Graham H. Stuart, Professor of 
Political Science, Stanford’ University. (Stanford University, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1931, pp. xiii; 323, $4.00.) This volume is an interesting 
study of one of the few cases of an international administration of territory. 
At a number of points comparisons with the concessions in China suggest 
themselves. The book also fits into the general diplomatic history of re- 
cent years, and illustrates a classic case of a backward state progressively 
brought under European economic and political control. 

Two points have determined the history of Tangier, its peculiarly stra- 
tegic position at the mouth of the Mediterranean and the fact that foreign 
diplomatic representatives resided there, while the sultan made his capital 
inland. The first fact made it impossible for any one European state, par- 
ticularly one of the greater powers, to secure exclusive control; the second 
led to the development of a sort of international organization for managing 
the lighthouse and local sanitation, under powers delegated by the sultan. 

In the international diplomacy preceding the French protectorate of 
rgt2 a more definitely international status for Tangier and its zone was 
discussed, but not until 1923 was a French-British-Spanish agreement 
reached. This could not become effective until the demands of Italy for 
recognition and participation were admitted in 1928. The United States, 
however, still refuses to accept the new order, and acts in accordance with 
earlier treaties with the sultan, 

The resulting situation is very involved. Technically, Moroccan sover- 
eignty remains, and all international activities are by virtue of powers dele- 
gated by the sultan. But France dominates the sultan. The author con- 
cludes that the international administration has not been an outstanding 
success. “The primary purpose of providing a satisfactory and effective 
international machinery for the administration of the city was constantly 
sacrificed to selfish political ends” (p. 155). The native inhabitants re not 
directly represented in the governing machinery. Authority is not central- 
ized, responsibility is divided, and efficiency suffers. The economic posi- 
tion of the zone is “impossible”. 

The United States codperated in all international arrangements in Tan- 
gier until the 1923 statute was proposed. The author approves of our pres- 
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ent refusal to codperate. The success of the new régime is not yet assured. 
We can better protect our own interests under the old system. “If the 
Powers finally devise a statute truly international, which provides a satis- 
factory solution for problems which the present statute has raised, the 
United States may well return to her former policy of active participation 
and throw the full force of her influence toward making possible in the 
international city of Tangier a successful co-operative administration of the 
nations,” 

Important documents are included in an appendix. 

The University of Chicago. Artuor P. Scorr. 


The History of Peace: a Short Account of the Organised Movements for 
International Peace. By A. C. F. Beales, M.A., sometime Inglis Student in 
the University of London. (New York, Dial Press, 1931, pp. viii, 355, 
$4.00.) 

The Anglo-American Peace. Movement in the Mid-Nineteenih Cen- 

tury. By Christina Phelps, Ph.D. [Studies in History, Economics, and - 
Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia Uni- 
versity, no. 330.) (New York, Columbia University Press, 1930, pp. 230, 
$3.50.) The first of these books tells the story, of the peace movement from 
1815 to 1914; the second from 1815 to 1873, with special emphasis on the 
dozen years from 1840 to 1853. Both authors introduce their historical 
accounts with analytical and philosophical comments on the peace move- 
ment as a whole; and both show conclusively that in it, as in most things 
else, there is nothing new under the sun. The attack upon war and the 
justification of peace rested in the last century upon the same reason and 
almost the same experience as they do to-day. The propagandist organiza- 
tion for war and armaments, and for pacific settlement and disarmament, 
is different only in degree. The methods used are the same, except that 
we have now the none too reliable movies and radio. 

The peace societies and peace congresses, the attempt to codify interna- 
tional law, the arbitration movement, the attack on armaments, the results 
of economic internationalism, and the efforts toward political international- 
ism, which Miss Phelps describes succinctly and well; Mr. Beales’s graphic 
account of the decline of the peace movement after 1853, its revival after 
1867, its great expansion after 1899, and its nemesis after 1914, all enforce 
the lessons of common sense and experience which are being learned with 
such difficulty and reluctance by the popular mind to-day. 

The last fifty odd pages of Mr. Beales’s book follow the peace movement 
through the valley of the shadow of 1914~1918 and into the light of the 
international community which has been dawning, slowly and fitfully, but 
none the less surely, since 1918. The conclusion of his careful and helpful 
study is that an enlightened self-interest, “long sublimated into interdepend- 
ence”, is leading to the restriction of national sovereignty within a world 
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federation, as foreshadowed in the “Congress of Mations” proposed by 
William Ladd in 1823, which-will mean the organized peace of the world. 
Miss Phelps presents us in a dozen pages with a comparative outline of 
the American Plan of 1840 and the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which shows at a glance the close resemblance of our ways to-day with 
those of our fathers; but her book does much to sustain the conclusion that 
the failure of the earlier movement to reach the goal was no proof that 
‘either that movement or our own is on the wrong read. 
Both books include a selected bibliography and an index. 
Swarthmore College. WituaM I. Hur. 


Die Anschlussfrage, in ihrer Kulturellen, Politischen, und Wirtschaft- 
lichen Bedeutung. Herausgegeben von Friedrich F. G. Kleinwaechter und. 
Heinz von Paller. (Vienna, Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1930, pp. xxvii, 656, 
20 M.) This volume is a successful attempt to set forth in a scholarly 
fashion the bases of the Anschluss idea, together with its relation to many 
- other problems and situations. Itis the coöperative work of some forty-five 
scholars and specialists—chiefly Austrian or German, is edited by two Aus- 
trians who have long championed the Anschluss movement, and discusses. 
that movement from almost every conceivable angle. ' 

A hundred page history of the Anschluss idea is followed by a consider- 
ation of its relation to a Pan-Europe or a Middle-Europe, to a Danubian 
confederation, to the foreign policies of France, Italy, Great Britain, and 
the Succession States, and to world politics in general. Evidence of Austro- 
German cultural unity is presented conclusively and the economic aspects 
of the Anschluss are carefully examined. A description of the organiza- 
tions working for the union, the attitude of Austrian and German political 
parties, Vienna’s place in the proposed state, the Anschluss as a social prob- 
lem, and its relation to the problem of minorities ere all touched upon. 
Finally, a section is devoted to the steps which have been taken or may be 
taken toward a realization of the Anschluss. Fifteen maps and an excellent 
bibliography add to the value of the volume which, although. lacking an 
index, has an elaborate and full table of contents. This veritable mine of 
information on the Anschluss and all its ramifications undoubtedly consti- 
tutes the classic presentation of the case for the political union of Austria 
` and Germany. f 
Indiana University. l F. Ler Benns. - 


George Washington, the Son of his Country, 1732-1775. By Paul van 
Dyke. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931, pp. 310, $2.50.) This 
is neither a eulogy nor a “debunking” psycho-analysis. As the dates in 
the title indicate, it makes no claim to be a complete biography. The 
author avows his purpose to be an effort “to untangle what came to [ Wash- 
ington] from environmient and what in him was superior to environment”. 
In this effort he has been singularly successful. 
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Three chapters are devoted to Washington’s boyhood, work as a sur- 
veyor and frontier fighter before 1755. The next presents the Braddock 
campaign, after which three deal with Washington’s trials and successes as 
commander of the frontier forces, 1755~1758. Seven chapters depict, con- 
cisely and convincingly, the domestic, agricultural, social, religious, and 
political phases of Washington’s life for the next twenty years. After two 
chapters upon the approach of the Revolution, the author closes his study 
with a chapter on Washington, the man. It is decidedly the sanest and 
most accurate which has come under the present reviewer's eye. 

“Five fundamental qualities which enabled Washington to carry the 
terrible burdens which life brought him” were: courage, both physical and 
moral; good judgment, “easy to recognize but hard to define”; the power 
to win the hearts of men; “magnanimity joined to a sense of duty”; good- 
ness. The author considers the fourth quality Washington’s “most dominant 
characteristic”, yet adds that the “unique element in his greatness is his 
goodness”. Not the Puritanical goodness of a zealot like Cromwell, or the 
saintly piety of Francis of Assisi, but that homely, solid integrity of soul 
which makes itself felt by all who come into contact with its possessor, 
which causes others—both weak and strong—to rely upon its possessor 
with absolute confidence. 

Separated from the context this enumeration of noble traits may sound 
dangerously like undiscriminating laudation, No one who has read the 
previous chapters carefully. can fall into such an error. Washington’s mis- 
takes and defects are given their full share of space. But even the cursory 
reader will realize that these defects are not the whole Washington; that 
Washington was not great because of his faultlessness, but great-~as are all 
great human beings—in spite of his faults. This book depicts a great man, 
not a demigod. : 

It is superfluous to comment on the charm of Dr. van Dyke’s style. 

Hamilton College., Mrxzepce L. BONHAM, JR. 


Light-horse Harry Lee. By Thomas Boyd. (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1931, pp. 359, $3.50.) This is a fascinating story, a story that 
has needed to be told in order that justice might be done to one of the 
most picturesque and forthright characters in our early national history. 
“Light-horse Harry” Lee, born to wealth and position, greatly distinguished 
in his youth, honored by repeated election to high public office, trusted by 
Washington whom he immortalized as “first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen”, and finally, because of debts accumu- * 
lated through careless optimism, thrown into jail to satisfy his creditors— 
Lee’s life was indeed one of tragedy, of frustration touched with irony. 
After wandering through the West Indies in search of health, he set out 
for home. But fate still pursued him. He was compelled to land at an 
island off the Georgia coast, tod ill to proceed further, and there, in the 
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home of his revered commander, Nathanael Greene, he died, “another of 
those patriots that our country ‘in Congress assembled’ so freely speak of 
and so little assist” when in need. 

Since the brief biography by his famous son, Robert E. Lee, there has 
been no satisfactory account of Lee’s distinguished and tragic career. But 
here the whole poignant story has been told. It is not a military history, 
but rather a narrative biography that seeks to render tardy justice to a gal- 
lant soldier and a brave but unfortunate man. There is no critical com- 
ment on Lee’s military career and insufficient credit is given General Greene 


‘for his able conduct of the Southern campaign. Though Lee was a stanch 


Federalist, the author has’a distinct anti-Hamiltonian bias, nowhere more 
evident than in the Jeffersonian and not too accurate recital of the’ events 
of that first national tempest in a teapot, the Whisky Insurrection. The 
account of the preposterous Baltimore riot, in which Lee suffered grievous 
wounds that hastened his death, is given at length. The author recreates 
Lee as a forceful, appealing, and dynamic character who was his own worst 
enemy—lavish, trusting, unduly optimistic, and too careless of agreements 
entered into. 

There is an excellent background picture of. Virginia plantation life. 
There are no footnotes, but the bibliography and list of manuscript sources 
indicate careful research. There are few errors and there is a good index. 

Great Neck, N. Y. Tuomas Rosson Hay. 


Letters and Papers of Major-General John Sullivan, Continental Army. 
Edited by Otis G. Hammond, Director of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society. Volume I., 1771-1777. [Collections of the New. Hampshire His- 


‘torical Society, volume 13.] (Concord, New Hampshire Historical Society, 


1930, pp. xviii, 629.) In a letter to. Mesech Weare, dated February 13, 
1777, General Sullivan expresses scorn for warriors who do their fight- 
ing on foolscap, yet few commanders have refought their battles more vig- . 
orously on paper than this son of New Hampshire himself. He was. often 
called upon to justify his martial performances at the bar of public opinion 
and at these times he flourished the pen as lustily in his own defense as he 
did the sword on less literary occasions. This is evident in the present 
volume, the contents of which are derived principally from the rich col- 
lection of Sullivan manuscripts in the New Hampshire state archives and 
in the New Hampshire Historical Society, although many other sources of 
material have been tapped. Besides the Letters and Papers proper, the 
book contains a biographical sketch of Sullivan by the Reverend Alonzo 
H. Quint. Since this was composed about forty years ago, it is regrettable 
that Mr. Hammond did not tty his own hand at a fresh and objective ap- 
praisal of Sullivan on the basis of the material now in process of publica- 
tion. Ifthe Papers contain nothing strikingly new, they embody much that 
is interesting and illustrative of what is already known respecting the siege 
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of Boston, the Canadian campaign of 1775-1776, and the operations in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania in 1777. Their chief value lies in the light which 
they shed upon the personality and services of Sullivan during the first half 
of the Revolution. His energy, boldness, intense devotion to the patriot 
cause, sensitiveness, disputatiousness, and ardent sectionalism are impres- 
sively manifest. The strictures passed by Bancroft and later historians 
upon his management of the descent upon Staten Island on August 21, 
1777, and his conduct at the Battle of Brandywine find their reply, if not 
their refutation, in these documents. They show that while the former 
expedition terminated disappointingly, the result was due not to absence 
of skill and foresight on the part of Sullivan but to circumstances over 
which' he had no control. As for the Battle of Brandywine, if Washing- 
ton’s letter of October 24, 1777, were not sufficient to exonerate Sullivan 
from any large measure of culpability for the outcome, the other correspond- 
ence here presented would go far to achieve that result. In these and other 
instances the Papers facilitate the formation of an accurate estimate of the 
part played by Sullivan in the military operations of the Revolution between 


1775 and 1777. ‘ : 
Wellesley College. Epwarp E. Curtis. 


Archives of Maryland. Volume XLVIL, subseries 7, Journal and Cor- 
respondence of the. State Council of Maryland, Letters to the Governor and 
Council, 1781. Edited by J. Hall Pleasants. [Published by Authority of 
the State under the Direction of the Maryland Historical Society.] (Balti- 
more, Maryland Historical Society, 1930, pp. vii, 609.) The great ma- 
jority of the letters in this volume pertain to Maryland’s activities in sup- 
port of the Revolution. Of the problems involved in that support, the 
obtaining of supplies was at once the most difficult, the most serious, and 
the most constant. From the journals of Congress, from the letters of its 
members, those of General Washington, and those of the chief commissary 
officers we gain a general view of the needs of the army and of the ever- 
lasting problem of finding ways and means of supporting it, a problem 
which was immensely aggravated in the period to which this volume re- 
lates by the want of money. The letters here presented afford a close-up 
view of the problem, or rather problems, as they affected one of the states 
in or near the region of military activities. For Maryland the problem 
became particularly acute when the French and American forces passed by 
land and water across the state on their way to Yorktown, and again be- 
came only less serious when, after the surrender of Cornwallis, the troops 
returned northward across the state. The letters of Henry Hollingswarth, 
commissary for the Eastern Shore, are particularly informing on this head. 

The problem of recruiting, itself always difficult, was not so serious in 
Maryland in 1781 as it had been at other times, but letters in this volume 
throw light also on this phase of the struggle for independence. Inciden- 
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tally the volume gives us a glimpse of one of those occasional flare-ups of 
Tory revolt, of especial interest for the reason that it came almost at the 
moment of victory. 

It is from such intimate sources as these that a real understanding of the 
Revolution is obtained. The editing of the materials has been done in the 
usual careful manner. ; 

Division of Historical Research, Epmunp C. Burnert. 
The Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


The Kentuckie Country: an Historical Exposition of Land Interest in 
Kentucky prior to 1790, coupled with Facsimile Reproductions of the Lon- 
don, 1786, Brochure of Alexander Fitzroy, and the “Whatman” Edition of 
John Filson’s Map. By Willard Rouse Jillson, Sc.D., State Geologist of 
Kentucky. With Critical Comment on Filson’s Map, by Lawrence Martin, 
Ph.D., Chief, Division of Maps, Library of Congress. (Washington, D. C., 
H. L. and J. B. McQueen, 1931, pp. 63, $3.25.) This slender volume shows 
what a wealth of bibliographical and cartographical interest may be wrap- 
ped up in a small compass, and what careful study and research may bring 
to light concerning the interest to be found in early Western imprints. The 
book is in three parts: an essay on early Kentucky history and exploration 
by the author; a facsimile reprint of Fitzroy’s plagiarism of Filson’s his- 
tory; and Colonel Lawrence Martin’s discussion of the various states or edi- 
tions of Filson’s map of Kentucky. Dr. Jillson’s portion shows the influ- 
ence of his profession as geologist; he also writes a very readable and 
broadly visioned sketch of the early thrust of the Anglo-Americans into 
Kentucky. In discussing its French explorers he omits Joliet and credits 
Hennepin with a voyage which historians think was never taken. He also 
proves Fitzroy’s plagiarism of Filson and the shadowy character of this 
“first literary pirate” in the field of Kentucky literature. 

Colonel Martin’s essay is a supplement to his former discussion in the 
Filson facsimile of 1929. It is admittedly tentative and based on the find- 
ings of R. C. Ballard Thruston and Mabel C. Weaks, the latter published 
in the September, 1930, issue of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 
The entire volume is proof that the “land interest in Kentucky prior to 
1790” was very widespread, and that more light may yet be expected on 
the character and number of publications concerning the then Far West. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin., Louise Puztps Kextoc. 


The John Askin Papers. Edited by Milo M. Quaife, Secretary-Editor, 
the Burton Historical Commission. Volume II., 1796-1820. (Detroit, De- 
troit Library Commission, 1931, pp. 829.) The second volume of The John 
Askin Papers deals mainly with the development of the region about De- 
troit, a development which the surrender of Detroit to the United States 
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in 1796 greatly stimulated. Those who, like Askin, desired to remain Brit- 
ish subjects crossed the Detroit River to reside on Canadian soil, while 
there was an influx of Americans into Detroit. Despite the drawing of the 
international boundary line, the settlements on either side of the river re- 
mained essentially one community, whose unity the ready intermingling of 
races helped to maintain. ‘Thus in the veins of different members of the 
Askin family in the second and third generations there flowed Irish, French, 
Indian, Scotch, English, and American blood, 

The later portion of Askin’s career illustrates the rapid economic trans- 
formation of the region. From fur trading, no longer profitable at Detroit, 
he turned to farming, general merchandising, and land speculation. This 
last, as so often in a rapidly growing community, appears to have been the 
quickest road to wealth. 

The establishment of American nkol at Detroit was followed: by no 
unpleasant political consequences. An abundance of judges made easy the 
collection of debts, and in the validating of land titles speculators like Askin 
found the American courts no more troublesome than the Canadian. For 
Askin and his friends the War of 1812 was a tragedy. There is abundant 
evidence here that they dreaded war, and none that they desired it. On 
the Detroit frontier that-war had something of the character of a civil war. 
Askin’s four sons, a son-in-law, and several grandsons served with the Brit- 
ish, while one son-in-law commanded the Michigan territorial militia at the 
siege of Detroit. The diary and letters of Charles Askin throw consider- 
able light on the Detroit campaign of 1812 and the Niagara campaigns of 
1812 and 1813. The conduct of the American troops while on the Cana- 
dian side of the river during the invasions of 1812 and 1813 is here com- 
mended, but there are numerous illustrations of the unruliness of the Indian 
allies of the British. During the invasion of 1813 John Askin received a 
letter of protection from General Harrison and remained unmolested on his 
farm at Sandwich. His death in April, 1815, was probably hastened by the 
war, for, as a direct result of it, his youngest daughter and a son-in-law lost 
their lives, and during Harrison’s invasion the family was widely scattered. 
Thus Askin’s career, which illustrates nearly every phase of British activity 
in the Northwest, closed, not unfittingly, at the moment when British in- 
fluence south of the Great Lakes was practically destroyed. 

Williams College. ‘A. H. Burrinron.: 


Correspondence of Andrew Jackson. Edited by John Spencer Bassett, 
Ph.D., late Professor in Smith College. Volume V., 1833~1838. (Wash- 
ington, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1931, pp. xxiv, 576, $3.75 un- 
bound; $4.75 bound.) The general characteristics of the writings of An- 
drew Jackson, edited by the late Professor John S. Bassett, have been de- 
scribed in reviews of the earlier volumes. With the present volume, the 
fifth, this notable series approaches its end; only one more volume remains 
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to be ‘published, As in the case of the preceding volumes, the introduction 
has been contributed by Dr. J. F. Jameson. 

The material comprised in this volume extends, in point of time, over 
the years from 1833 to 1838; that is, from the last months of Jackson’s first 
presidential term through the whole of the second Jackson administration 
nearly to the middle of the régime of Van Buren. In the correspondence, 
Van Buren, naturally, looms large, as do Francis P. Blair, Amos Kendall, 
William B. Lewis, and James K. Polk. With others a more or less ex- 
tended correspondence flourished for a time, as with Joel R. Poinsett, in the 
early part of 1833, when Poinsett in South Carolina was keeping Jackson 
informed as to the progress of events in that state, with William J. Duane, 
at the time when the removal of the deposits was at issue, and with Roger 
Brooke Taney, on several occasions and in different connections, all, how- 
ever, relating to financial matters. Of particular interest in these communi- 
_ cations of Taney are the draft of a message for the veto of the “deposit” 
bill of 1836, another letter, in which Taney, in view of the apparently slight 
changes which Congress had made in the bill, justified Jackson’s acceptance 
of it, though still disapproving the measure, and a long review, in a letter 
of July 3, 1837, of the period of the panic. Another significant and inter- 
esting interchange of letters was that between Jackson and the aged Na- 
thaniel Macon, to whom Jackson wrote in an endeavor to commend to 
Macon his own position in regard to nullification—but without satisfactory 
results. There is also a series of letters to and from the unworthy Colonel 
Anthony Butler, upon Mexican affairs, and a more admirable group from 
Edward Livingston, at the time when Livingston, as minister to France, 
had in hand the difficult matter of the French indemnity. As in earlier 
volumes, the general’s more tender qualities are here further portrayed in 
his family letters, particularly those to Andrew J. Donelson, to Andrew 
Jackson, jr., to Andrew J. Hutchings, and to connections and friends such 
as Colonel John Coffee, his son John D. Coffee, and Colonel Robert Arm- 
strong. S. 


Joseph Hopkinson, 1770-1842, Jurist, Scholar, Inspirer of the Arts. By 
Burton Alva Konkle. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1931, pp. xii, 361, $4.00.) Because of the highly technical nature of a law- 
yer’s work, fame acquired in the practice of law is usually short lived. 
This is one of the conclusions that can be drawn from Mr. Konkle’s biog- 
raphy, for he shows that Joseph Hopkinson, now vaguely remembered by 
most of his fellow countrymen as the son of Francis Hopkinson and the 
author of “Hail Columbia”, was one of the greatest jurists of his time. 

Great natural ability, a thorough general education, excellent legal train- 
ing under the best lawyers in Philadelphia, and the prestige arising from 
the fact that both his father and grandfather had been famous judges, all 
combined to advance Joseph Hopkinson at an early age to the front rank 
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of American ‘lawyers. In the libel suit of Dr. Benjamin Rush ‘against the- 
famous English journalist, William Cobbett, in the defense of leaders in 
the Fries Rebellion, in the impeachment trial of Justice Samuel Chase before 
Congress, as the associate of Webster in the Dartmouth College case and 
in other famous cases he confronted the ablest legal talent in the land and 
proved himself the peer of Story, Webster, and Marshall. 

Like his father before him Hopkinson was a versatile genius. In youth 
he wrote essays for literary societies to which he belonged and later he con- 
tributed to the Port Folio, edited by his friend, Joseph Dennie. He was 
the author of a number of poems, the most famous of which is “Hail Co- 
lumbia”, written to a popular air and long: used as the rallying song of the 
Federalists. According to tradition, he was the editor of the first edition 
of Shakespeare published in America. ef i i 

Mr. Konkle has done valuable work in collecting the chief facts about 
the life of this eminent American. If he at times has difficulty in blending 
the technical and popular material with which he deals, the many-sided 
character of his subject is largely responsible. The- book is an important 
addition to that library of biographies of distinguished Philadelphians 
which this eminent scholar already has to his credit. 

The University of Arkansas. { Grorce E. HASTINGS; 


Ioway to lowa: the Genesis of a Corn and Bible Commonwealth. By 
Irving Berdine Richman. [Publications of the State Historical Society of 
Iowa, B. F. Shambaugh, Editor.] (Iowa City, State Historical Society, 
1931, pp. 479.) -oway to Î-uh-wuh would have been an appropriate form 
for the title of Mr. Richman’s latest book. A miscellaneous lot of gleanings 
from scattered printed records have been compiled for the convenience ‘of 
those interested in Iowa history. Critical comments and notes in the ap- 
pendix constitute a valuable bibliographical guide, the fruit of a scholar’s 
long study of his subject. The material is concerned with the genesis of 
the state, and ends with the early ‘seventies. of the nineteenth century, in 
fact, in most respects with the “fifties. i 

The author’s concern about the literary appeal of his book causes him 
to employ odd phrasing as a device for achieving an attractive style. Chap- 
ter headings are made to contribute their share—A Sharp Turn, Iowa pro- 
jects a Thumb and a Finger, Vision and Exodus, Corn and the Bible. The 
most valuable, certainly the most interesting portion of .the volume deals 
with the passing of the Westward movement over the Iowa prairies. It is 
probably superfluous to say that editorial and typographical work are alto- 
gether satisfying. et 

Western Reserve University. Exsert J. BENTON. 


Adventures in the Santa Fé Trade, 1844-1847. By James Josiah Webb. 
Edited by Ralph-P. Bieber, Associate Professor of History, Washington Uni- 
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versity. [The Southwest Historical Series, edited by Ralph P. Bieber, vol- 
ume I.] (Glendale, Arthur H. Clark Company, 1931, pp. 301, $6.00.) We 
have here the first of the twelve announced ‘volumes that are to comprise 
The Southwest Historical series. The initial volume contains new ‘and 
important source material, is well edited, and indicates great promise for 
the series as a whole. 

Although written about forty years after the events recounted, the Webb 
journal is an informing and fairly accurate narrative. At the age of twenty- 
six Webb began his career as a trader to Santa Fé. He freighted goods to 
New Mexico in 1844, 1845, and 1846. His adventurous third trip was to 
carry him far afield. The wagon caravan entered Santa Fé ahead of Gen- 
eral Kearny’s “Army of the West” and then continued through the north 
Mexican states and penetrated almost to Mexico City. Webb was held as 
a prisoner for several weeks, he traded at the famous Fair of San Juan de 
los Lagos, took refuge in the mint at Chihuahua during the Battle of Sacra- 
mento, and had other interesting and exciting adventures. He prospered 
in the Santa Fé trade and continued in the business for seventeen years. 

Webb’s journal takes up the story of the Santa’ Fé Trail and trade at 
about the point where Josiah Gregg’s famous Commerce of the Prairies left 
off. The importance of the period covered—1844-1847—makes the addi- 
tional material presented most welcome. The journal gives -good data on 
the character and hazards of the trail, the varieties of goods and the meth- 
ods of the trade, the crafty exactions of Mexican officials, and the devices 
of traders to escape the imposts. There are good descriptions of the houses, 
business, and life in Santa Fé, and of the general conditions in the territory 
to the southward. 

Dr. Bieber’s editorial notes are carefully made. They include short bio- 
graphical sketches of most of Webb’s contemporaries mentioned in the nar- 
rative. A number of illustrations and a good map are presented and the 
book appears in the publisher’s excellent and well-known format. The in- 
dex awaits the last volume of the series. 

The State Historical Society of Colorado. - LeRoy R. Haren. 


© Constitutional Development in the South Atlantic States, 1776-1860: a 
Study in the Evolution of Democracy. By Fletcher M. Green, Ph.D., As- 
sistant Professor of History in the University of North Carolina. [The 
University of North Carolina Social Studies Series.], (Chapel Hill, Uni- _ 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1930, pp. xiv, 328, $4.00.) The states in- 
cluded in this study are Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia. This selection was made on the ground that these states, 
all having been colonies, represented a more similar and unified develop- 
ment along constitutional lines than that which the South as a whole under- 
went, The author searches the colonial background for those principles and 
practices which were brought across the chasm of the Revolution and in- 
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corporated into the state constitutions, and he brings out the contributions 

of the Revolution itself. Then for the remainder of the book, with great , 

care and industry, he goes into the writing of the original constitutions of 
these five states, their rewritings at various times, and the incorporation of 
, the multifarious amendments to them at other times. The analysis becomes 

somewhat tedious as each of the’ five states is repeatedly put through the 
` process; but this is no fault of the author, for he writes in a clear, straight- 
forward style, which makes for easy reading. He enlivens the dreary wastes 
of repeated constitutional arguments and principles by producing the back- 
ground out of which they sprang- The value of this study does not lie so 
much in the compilation of the successive principles as they were adopted 
in each of the five states, but rather in the discovery of the causes back of 
this progress and in the interpretation of the progress itself. 

The constitutions were originally written by the aristocratic element in 
each state, and until the outbreak of the Civil War the aristocrats fought to 
maintain themselves against the reforming masses. The struggle largely 
expressed itself in the struggle of the upcountry to wrest control of the state 
governments from the tidewater regions—a contest that was present in 
every state but particularly pronounced in North Carolina and ‘Virginia. 
The most outstanding principles around which the contest ranged were the 
extension of the suffrage, the redistribution of seats in the legislature, and 
the adoption of modified forms of counting population for the purpose of 
representation. The trend everywhere was toward more democratic insti- 
tutions, and by the outbreak of the Civil War these five Southern states had 
recorded in their constitutions many new principles of popular government. 

This book is well written and well printed, and it has an excellent bibli- 
ography and an analytical index. 

The University of Georgia. E. M. Coutrer. 


` A History of Minnesota. By William Watts Folwell. In four volumes. 
Volume IV. (St. Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 1930, pp. xiii, 575.) 
This fourth volume of the History of Minnesota is quite frankly not a com- ` 
pletion or rounding out of the history of that vigorous commonwealth as 
“set down in the three earlier volumes. It is a series of six critical essays of 
monographic proportions, “of high social and political interest. They gain 
permanent value from the fact that the author had intimate, personal knowl- 
edge of the transactions and discussions involved and of all the constructive, 
even picturesque, personalities of the last half century of the North Star 
state. a 
A history of the development of the vast iron ore deposits is presented 
with delightful clarity and succinctness probably not found elsewhere. The 
` “tragic and often sordid record” of the dealings of the white men with the 
Chippewa Indians and their lands deserves the whole chapter given to it. 
Two chapters are devoted to education, one dealing with the University of 
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Minnesota, of which the author was first president (1867-1884). Particular 
reference is made to agricultural education and to medical education in- 
cluding the notable Mayo Foundation, to the public school system, its 
organization, funds, and the experiment with codrdination of the churches, 
chiefly Roman Catholic, with the public school system, known as the Fari- 
bault plan. 

Under the clever title of The Acts of the Apostles are summarized the 
careers and services of twelve leaders of the state in education, science, art, 
public charity, jurisprudence, forestry, and labor. Like the author himself 
these “apostles”, with whom he codperated actively during five decades, 
were significant figures in the progress of the nation as well as of the state 
of Minnesota, and their voices, as in the case of Maria L. Sanford, Thomas 
B. Walker, and Hastings Hart, were heard throughout the land. 

To this, the concluding volume, are appended eighty pages given to a 
helpful, consolidated index of the four volumes. 

Much of praise and very little of criticism should be given to the editor 
and to the Minnesota Historical Society as well as to the distinguished 
author for the dignified and worthy completion of this scholarly work. It 
sets a high standard for future contributions to state or sectional scholarship. 

The University of Illinois. Kenpric C. Bascock. 


The Foreign Relations of the Federal State. By Harold W. Stoke, Ph. 
D., Assistant Professor of Political Science, the University of Nebraska. 
[Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Ex- 
tra Volumes, New Series, no. 14.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1931, 
pp. vii, 245, $2.25.) This monograph fulfills all the requirements of a con- 
ventional doctoral dissertation, which indeed it apparently is. The alloca- 
tion of such a subject for such a purpose was judicious, and the choice of 
student for it is justified by the general excellence of the treatment. While 
the original contribution to knowledge is not great, it is well to have so 
decently exhibited within the covers of one book a study of the relation of 
federal states to the theory and practice of diplomacy. The work goes into 
historical background only slightly, relying on treaties, digests, and com- 
mentaries. One finds no mention, for example, of the use of state author- 
ity for the execution of international obligations of the United States, such 
as was exercised during ‘Washington’s presidency. The author overlooks 
(p. 194) the distinction between the repudiated financial obligations of the 
states of the Southern Confederacy and. those of Southern (carpetbag) states 
under the restored Federal régime. Nevertheless, we have here a helpful 

- piece of work, well written; which will be consulted steadily by specialists 
as the multiplying contacts of international relations impinge more and 
more on the concerns of everyday life, so many of which fall within the 
purview: of constituent states of federal unions. > - 

. George Washington University. . -7 SAMUEL Frace Bemis. 
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Interpretations of American. Foreign Policy. By George H. Blakeslee, 
Professor of History and International Relations, Clark University; Percy 
Ellwood Corbett, Dean of the Law School, McGill University; George 
Young, former Chargé d'Affaires in the British Diplomatic Service; Victor 
Andres Belaunde, former Minister Plenipotentiary of Peru; Yusuke Tsu- 
rumi, former Member of the Japanese Parliament. Edited by Quincy 
Wright. [Lectures oa the Harris Foundation, 1930.] (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1930, pp. ix, 261, $3.00.) The Harris Foundation Lec- 
tures given during the summer of 1930 at the University of Chicago now 
appear in book form. Four of the five contributors are foreigners whose 
reputation and experience amply qualify them to discuss the topics assigned 
and convey to the American people the reaction of outsiders to our foreign 
policy. To open the discussions and to complete the picture Professor 
Blakeslee was enlisted to outline the subject from the inside. He performs 
his task with his usual skill and tact, interpreting the problems in the re- 
cent foreign relations of the United States in the light of the factors that 
produce them. He is at his best in estimating public opinion and the ex- 
tent to which it affects the conduct of the Department of State. 

In the second lecture Dean Corbett presents Canada’s concern in our 
foreign policy. What hostility exists in his country he attributes less to dis- 
agreement in matters of general policy than to particular questions such as 
water diversion and the tariff. The attitude of Europe and the United 
Kingdom toward the United States is treated by George Young, that of 
Latin America by Professor Belaunde. The latter subjects the recognition 
and unilateral intervention policy of the United States to polite ‘but firm 
criticism. The one, he holds, can not be justified in the juridical field, the 
other should give way to the principle of “collective intervention”. 

In three lectures on the Far East and the United States Yusuke Tsu- 
rumi emphasizes not merely Japan’s attitude toward this country but also 
the ‘challenge of an overpopulated nation standing at the parting of the 
ways unable to decide what course to pursue but determined to move on. 
Should coérdination with America, Great Britain, arid Japan fail to develop, 
he anticipates a socialistic nation forced in thé direction of a new confeder- 
ation of Asiatic peoples. 

The series is well balanced and touches practically every important phase 
of American foreign policy. Russian relations alone of the major problems 
are inadequately treated. . . 

New York University. ~ Leo J. Mever. 


L’Evolution des Idées et des Mæurs Américaines. Par Firmin Roz. 
[Bibliothèque de Philosophie Scientifique.] (Paris, Ernest Flammarion, 
1931, pp. 281, 12 fr.) 

De Roosevelt à Hoover, 1910-1930. Par Firmin Roz. (Paris, Plon, 
1931, pp. ili, 295, 15 fr.) If American publishers would translate the works 
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` of Firmin Roz instead of such French attacks on American civilization as 
Lehman’s The American Illusion or Duhamel’s America, the Menace, we 
would get a very ‘different impression of the French attitude toward us. 
M. Roz is both critical and sympathetic, well informed as to the external 
facts but able also to grasp the subtler undercurrents of national psychology. 
He has the first qualification of a student, he is in love with his subject. 
L’Evolution des Idées et des Mæurs Américaines has as its main thesis 
American idealism and opens with an appreciative study of the transcen- 
dentalist movement as a basis of American life. De Roosevelt à Hoover 
emphasizes some of the more generous energies in our. national politics, 
such as Roosevelt’s crusade for the “New Nationalism” and Wilson’s for a 
still newer internationalism. 

Both books, it must be confessed, have a rather journalistic and discon- 
nected character. They are less histories than collections of occasional 
essays. They quote voluminously from other writers, mainly French or 
American, and all is fish that comes to their net, from Henry van Dyke 
to Upton Sinclair, and from Herbert Croly to Nicholas Murray Butler. 
One meets the Indian who insisted on voting for “Uncle Sam” at-a presi- 
dential election, and then is whisked away to a discussion of anti-Catholic 
prejudice, the financial difficulties of women’s colleges, the novels of Sinclair 
Lewis, and the verse of Carl Sandburg. In the text we read of the prob- 
ability of the election of Herbert Hoover to the presidency in 1928, and 
only in the footnote is the result of the election stated (De Roosevelt a 

Hoover, p. 230). This journalistic impression is strengthened by occasional 
` superficialities and inaccuracies. An example of the former is the citation 
of statistics from Upton Sinclair with the footnote admission that they had 
not been checked but claim to have been taken from official documents 
(L’ Evolution des Idées, p. 127). An example of the latter is the description 
of the New York World as “the organ of Wall Street” in the time of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt (De Roosevelt à Hoover, p. 15). The conventional re- 
proaches are brought against American foreign policy; for example, that 
the United States is always willing to intervene in European affairs when 
Germany needs financial help but returns to “splendid isolaticn” whenever 
aid might be given to France (ibid. p. 204). But while historians of either 
country could learn little from these random cross sectionings of contempo- 
‘rary American life, the average Frenchman could gain much information 
that he needs and the average American could gain much understanding 
that he lacks. í 
The University of Michigan. PRESTON SLOSSON. 


Our American Music, Three Hundred Years of it. By John Tasker 
Howard. (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company; 1931, pp. xxiii, 713, 
$6.00.) This is not a history of music in Amierica. The author explicitly 
limits himself to “an account of the’ rriusic that has been ‘written in Amer- 
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ica”, not a “history of musical activities”. It is not, and does not pretend 
to be, the work of a professional historian modeled on established academic 
lines. Documentation and source registration are not part of the author's 
scheme of presentation. The book is not written for the musical scholar. 
It is calculated for a larger circle of readers, and the’ author does not scorn 
to drop occasionally into colloquialism and “journalese”. 

Taken all in all, however, the book is the most comprehensive, the most 
just, and (apart from the lack of full source'references) the most useful and 
reliable survey of American music that has yet been published. The greater 
portion of the work is made up of a succession of biographical sketches of 
individual composers with more or less condensed critical remarks on their 
compositions and the significance of their work in the scheme of American 
musical development. A few general essays maintain the historical con- 
nections. Our Folk-Music, for example, is a very acceptable summary. In 
the critical passages Mr. Howard displays, especially in the last 250 pages 
of the text, which deal with recent and contemporary composers, an un- 
usually happy faculty for brief but clear, forceful, and striking characteri- ` 
zation, combined with an impartial judgment and a freedom from bias 
upon which he is to be congratulated. 

The author has not been able to indulge in original research for every 
phase of his presentation. Where, as in the first few chapters, he has re- 
lied on the work of earlier historians, his exposition gives evidence of the 
free and judicious use of the work of Sonneck, Metcalf, and Seilhamer, 
among others. For the first half of the nineteenth century, where reliable ` 
predecessors are few, he has actually been able to add original material for 
which historical scholars will surely be grateful. The information on 
Graupner, on Anton Philip Heinrich, the Hewitt family, or William Henry 
Fry, has not been available in earlier summaries of American music. 

The welcome bibliography of printed compositions in the larger instru- 
mental forms (appendix I.), would have been infinitely more valuable if 
the publication dates had been added. The twenty-five page bibliography 
of books and periodical articles on American music (appendix III.) shows 
that we are not altogether so poor in this field as many might suppose. 
Odell’s Annals of the New York Stage should not have been omitted from 
this bibliography. 

Cornell University. Orro KINKELDEY. 


A Brief History of the Parish Church of St. Andrew, Jamaica. By l 
Frank Cundall. (Kingston, Institute of Jamaica, 1931, pp. 75, 2 s. 6 d.) 
This well written, beautifully illustrated, and superbly printed little volume 
represents local history at its best. It is both comprehensive and authorita- 
tive and, in marked contrast to most works of such a nature, sacrifices 
neither objectivity nor historical perspective to appeal to its necessarily lim- 
ited circle of readers. 
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The author, secretary and librarian of the Institute of Jamaica, is well 
known to students of colonial affairs as the historian of the island and the 
generous friend of specialists in the Caribbean field. Long experience as a 
writer and thirty-six years’ service as warden of St. Andrew’s Church amply 
qualified him for his task, which has been admirably executed. 

St. Andrew’s Parish was created in 1664, nine years after Penn’s and 
Venables’s conquest, with Mr. Zellers, of Swiss origin, as its first minister. 
There have been but seventeen rectors in 267 years and, interestingly 
enough, absenteeism has been entirely unknown. Each incumbent in turn 
has been a conspicuous figure in island society.and, thanks to their efforts, 
St. Andrew’s has always been a stronghold of Anglicanism. The parish 
records, dating back to 1666, are the oldest in Jamaica and shed much light 
on the early days of settlement. Of particular value to students of social 
history are the excerpts from birth, marriage, and burial registers, here re- 
produced for the first time. o, 

George Washington University. . Lower Joseren Racatz. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the American Historical Association 
will be held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, on December 28, 29, and 30. The 
headquarters'will be at the Nicollet Hotel. The chairman of the program 
committee is Professor Lester B. Shippee, of the University of Minnesota. 
No session is announced for the afternoon of the third day. The annual 
business meeting will take place on the afternoon of December 29, followed 
by the annual dinner and the presidential address. There will be a joint 
meeting with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, a session of the 
National Council of Social Studies, and a round table conducted by the 
American Council of Learned Societies upon Various Categories of Mate- 
rials for Historical Research. There will also be a meeting of members 
of state and local historical societies. A luncheon will be tendered to the 
members of the different groups by the University of Minnesota, and din- 
ners arranged by the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, the Mediae- 
val Academy, and other organizations meeting with the Association. There 
will also be a smoker and receptions. 

The following sections, with the names of those who will present pa- 
pers, have thus far been arranged. Monday, December 28, morning ses- 
sion: sections, I., Nineteenth Century Liberalism, H. K. Beale, C. McA. 
Destler, F. B. Artz; II., Far East, C. B. Malone, T. E. Ennis, P. H. Clyde; 
II., Byzantine History, A. A. Vasiliev, with discussion led by S. H. Cross 
and J. L. La Monte; IV., Missionary Activities in America, Grace Nute 
and Marie Kohnova; V., Aspects of European History, R. L. Reynolds, 
M. M. Knight, and W. C. Westergaard. Afternoon session: sections, I., 
Ancient History, A. T. Olmstead, with discussion; II., Medieval Culture, 
S. M. Brown, F. J. Tschan, L. K. Born; III., Latin American History, ` 
Lillian E. Fisher, A. S. Aiton, France Scholes; IV., Agricultural History; 
V., National Council of Social Studies. 

Tuesday, December 29, morning: sections, I., American Foreign Rela- 
tions, J. W. Pratt, with discussion; II., Renaissance, Katharine J. Gallagher, 
G. C. Sellery; III., Slavonic History, H. N. Howard; IV., Canadian History, 
Chester Martin, discussion led by A. L. Burt; V., Joint meeting with Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association. Afternoon session: Business meeting. 

Wednesday, December 30, morning: sections, I., Military and Diplo- 
matic Aspects of the World War, H. A. De Weerd, H. C. Deutsch, F. L. 
Benns; II., Immigration, M. L. Hansen, with discussion; III., Nineteenth 
Century England, H. C. Bell, A. L. Cross; IV., The American Historical 
Association and the Teaching ‘of History in Colleges. 
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The fifth volume of the Proceedings of the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
American Historical Association includes the minutes of the annual meet- 
ing in December, with the papers presented, except that of Professor T. A. 
Bailey on The United States and Hawaii during the Spanish-American 
War, which had already appeared in this journal (XXXVI. 552 ff.). 


PERSONAL 
Franklin Henry Giddings, the eminent sociologist, died on June 12, at 
the age of 76. His work as a teacher was begun at Bryn Mawr in 1888. 
In 1894 he became professor of sociology at Columbia University. Since 
1906 he had been professor of sociology and the history of civilization. His 
best known work was The Principles of Sociology (1896), which has been 
translated into many foreign languages. 


The readers of Edward: Channing’s History of the United States, re- 
ferred zo among his students as “The Great Work”, could not fail to dis- 
cover evidences in many a paragraph that behind these pages of description 
and interpretation there was not only a keen and penetrating intelligence 
but also an interesting personality. Of this they were naturally eager to 
know more. They will read Professor Samuel Eliot Morison’s Edward 
Channing, a Memoir with a feeling of rewarded curiosity. Professor Mori- 
son has told the story of Channing’s university career, the genesis and de- 
velopment of his writings, but he has done something more, he has sketched 
with warm sympathy and delightful humor the essential lines of the real 
figure. The Memoir, taken from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, vol. LXIV., has been issued separately. 


In few places is there better biographical writing than in the memoirs 
commemorative of deceased members which are put forth by the British 
Academy. ‘Three, recently issued (London, Humphrey Milford), are of 
Lord Balfour, of Professor T. F. Tout, by Professor F. M. Powicke, and of 
Leonard T. Hobhouse, by Ernest Barker. Another pamphlet, of greater 
compass (pp. 63) is the Henriette Hertz Lecture—Hugo Grotius, by R. W. 
Lee, Regius Professor of the Civil Law at Oxford. A later Hertz Lecture 
is on Virgil, by Professor J. W. Mackail—a beautiful piece of writing. The 
Sir John Rhŷs Memorial Lecture for ‘1930 is by M. Ferdinand Lot; ‘on* 
Bretons et Anglais aux V° et VI? Siècles. 


The following promotions may be noted: University of Illinois, E. L. 
Erickson to be associate professor, R. C. Werner to be assistant professor; 
Universtty of South Carolina, C. M. Ferrell to be professor; Stanford Uni- 
versity, Yamato Ichihashi to be professor; University of Wisconsin, Curtis 
Nettels to be associate professor, T. E. Strevey to be assistant professor in 
the university’s Extension Division in Milwaukee. 


Announcement is made of the following changes in university connec- 
tion: Barnard College, E. H. Byrne, of the University of Wisconsin, to be 
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professor; Constantinople Woman's College, Edith P. Stickney, of Pomona 
College, to be professor; University of Kentucky, P. H. Clyde, of the Ohio 
State University, to be professor; University of North Carolina, C. B. Rob- 
son, of the Huntington Library, to be assistant professor; University of 
Oregon, H. J. Noble, of the University of California, to be assistant profes- 
sor; Smith College, W. C. Barnes, of the University of Oregon, to be as- 
sociate professor. 


Professor E. E; Robinson has been designated Margaret Byrne Professor 
of American history in Stanford University. 


Professor Lynn Thorndike will be in Europe on sabbatical leave during 
the second semester of the coming year. Dr. R. D. W. Connor is to be 
Kenan Traveling Professor during the year. 


Professor C. A. Duniway, who has been Carnegie visiting professor for 
1930-1931 in Australia and Japan, has resumed his work as professor of 
history in Carleton College. During his year of absence Dr. Duniway 
traveled extensively in eastern and southern Asia, the Near East, and 
central Europe. 


England, Russia, and the Straits Question, 1844-1856, by Professor V. J. 
Puryear, of Albany College, is about to be published by the University of 
- California Press. As a Social Science research fellow Professor Puryear 
has for the past year been collecting material in Europe for a work on 
British Commercial Policy in the Near East, 1815-1860. 


Professor Gilbert Tucker, of the University of Western Ontario, has re- 
ceived an appointment in the department of history of Yale University. 
His succéssor in the University of Western Ontario is Professor Hartley 
Thomas, of Queen’s University. 


Dr. Roy H. Akagi, visiting lecturer in Japanese affairs, and Mr. Ryu- 
saku Tsunoda, curator of the Japanese collection, who are carrying on the 
work of the Japanese Culture Center at Columbia University, are also to 
give courses in the field as members of the departinent of history. 


Professor Samuel H. Cross has succeeded Professor Francis P. Magoun, 
jr. as managing editor of Speculum. Mr. Magoun is in France as exchange 
professor, on leave of absence from Harvard University. 


Professor Clarence E. Carter, of Miami University, has been granted 
leave of absence in order to accept an appointment by the Department of 
State at Washington as editor of Territorial Records. His work began on 
September 1. 


Dr. Theodore C. Blegen has been elected superintendent of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, to succeed Dr. Solon J. Buck, who, as already an- 
nounced, is to direct the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey. Dr. 
Blegen has been for nine years assistant superintendent. 
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Dr. H. B. Learned is to be acting professor of history at Stanford Uni- 
versity for the first two quarters, beginning on October 1. 


“The new’ chair of ‘Economic history at Oxford University has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. G. N. Clark, fellow of Oriel College, and 
formerly editor of the English Historical Review. 


A volume of essays in honor of George Lincoln Burr, with the title of 
Persecution and Liberty (New York, Century Company) has been issued 
by his former students. The introduction is contributed by J. Franklin 
Jameson. The essays are: The Theory of Persecution, by Ernest W. Nel- 
son; Hebrew History and Historical Method, by A. T. Olmstead; Nugae 
Palaeographicae, by E. A. Lowe; A Lost Diploma of Otto II., by E. V. 
Moffett; Social Aspects of Medieval Heresy, by Austin P. Evans; The Con- 
sent of the English Lower Clergy to Taxation during the Reign of Henry 
HI., by W. E. Lunt; The Attitude of Erasmus toward Toleration, by W. K. 
Ferguson; Sebastian Castellio and the Toleration Controversy of the Six- 

“teenth Century, by Roland H. Bainton; Lelio Sozzini’s Confession of Faith, 
by Edward M. Hulme; Vincenzo Maggi, a Protestant Politician, by Fred- 
eric C. Church; John de Feckenham and the Marian Reaction, by Alfred 
H. Sweet; The Colloquium Heptaplomeres of Jean Bodin, by George H. 
Sabine; James I. of England and the “Little Beagle” Letters, by Frederick 
George Marcham; A Seventeenth Century Humanitarian: Hermann Léher, 
by Lois Oliphant Gibbons; The First Earl of Shaftesbury, by Louise Fargo 
Brown; Further Considerations on the Origins and Nature of the Enlight- 
ened Despotism, by George Matthew Dutcher; The Young Barère, by Leo 
Gershoy; Early Revolutionary Newspapers, by George Gordon Andrews; 
The French Revolution: Conspiracy or Circumstance? by Louis R. Gott- 
schalk; Agitation Against the Slave Trade in Rhode Island, by Elizabeth 
Donnan. l 


` The prize of $5000 offered jointly by the Atlantic Monthly Press and 
Little, Brown and Company for the most interesting book in manuscript 
dealing with American conditions has been awarded to Professor Archer 
B. Hulbert, of Colorada College, who is also director of the Stewart Com- 
mission on Western History. Professor Hulbert’s subject was the “Forty- 
‘niners”, a chronicle of the California gold rush. The book is virtually a 
composite diary, fashioned after an examination of about two hundred 
diaries and journals, nearly half of which were found by Dr. and Mrs. 
Hulbert in European libraries. The abundant illustrations are from con- 
temporary cartoons, drawings, and sketches. 


Dr. Clark Wissler has been chosen president of the board of directors 
of Social Science Abstracts for the unexpired term of Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
who has resigned because of a prolonged absence abroad. Professor Wil- 
liam L. Langer has replaced Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes as the represen- 
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tative of the American Historical Association on-the board. The editors 
are engaged upon a revision of the list of publications from which abstracts 
are made, this list having grown to 4500 titles. 


Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes has contributed the chapter on History 
in A Quarter Century of Learning, published by Columbia University. 


GENERAL 

The Committee on the Promotion of Chinese Studies, of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, has issued its first Bulletin, with the title of 
the Progress of Chinese Studies in the United States of America. Besides 
records of conferences and meetings of committees, it includes the follow- 
ing special reports: the Progress of Chinese Studies in American Colleges 
and ‘Universities, 1929-1930, by Eldon Griffin; Chinese Art in Public Col- 
lections in the United States and Canada, 1929-1930, by Benjamin March; 
and the Major Collections of Chinese Books in America, 1930, by C. B. 
Kwei. There is also a List of Scholars engaged in Chinese Studies in the 
United States and Canada and American Scholars so engaged abroad, De- 
cember, 1930. 


The Publication of Books'and Monographs by Learned Societies is the 
report of a survey made by John Marshall for the American Council of 
Learned Societies. It is Bulletin no. 16 of the Council (May)*. Part x 
deals with the publication of books and. monographs by organizations 
which are constituents of the Council, and pt. 2 with the problems in- 
volved. In appendix A the publishing activities of the several societies are 
described separately. Appendix C shows that proceeds of sales are slow in 
replacing costs advanced. 


The National Council for the Social Studies has issued its First Year- 
book: Some Aspects of the Social Sciences in the Schools, 1931 (Philadel- 
phia, McKinley Publishing Company, pp. 176, $2.00). Among the contri- 
butions are: History and Patriotism, by W. E. Dodd; Objectives in History, 
by Avery O. Craven; and a Review of Some Reports of Controlled Experi- 
mentation in Methods of Teaching in the Social Studies, by W. G. Kimmel. 


The June Bulletin (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France) of the In- 
ternational Committee of Historical Sciences is made up of reports of a 
conference on the Vatican archives held in Rome on March 3, 1930, of the 
fourth general assembly of the International Committee, in London, Cam- 
bridge, and Oxford, April 28-May 3, 1930, and of the commissions which 
the committee has organized. 


The International Institute of Intellectual Codperation, of the League of 
Nations, has issued a Handbook of Reference Centres for International 
Affairs (Paris, pp. 161). In each case the aim of the organization, mem- 


1 Books, reviews, and other publications mentioned in this section are of 1931 un- 
less otherwise indicated. ' 
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bership, activities, and especially its publications, are listed. The Handbook 
is published in English, French, and German editions. 


A committee of archivists, meeting in Paris on April 2 and 3, forwarded 
a report to the Plenary Meeting of the League of Nations Committee on 
Intellectual Coöperation, in which measures were proposed to further the 
exchange of information upon acquisitions, regulations, arrangement, pro- 
tection of papers, methods of reproduction, etc. A permanent Advisory 
Committee of Archivists was also proposed. 


The University of Chicago has acquired a collection of 250 unpublished 
documents bearing on the career of Lafayette. Included in it are letters 
- written by the family lawyers, indicating that the expenses of the marquis 
in equipping troops for his service under Washington were greater than 
the income from his estate. Other documents refer to grants of land made 
to Lafayette by Congress. The collection is believed to be unexcelled in 
interest by any other private collection. 


The second volume of the University of California Publications in In- 
‘ternational Relations is entitled The International Institute of Agriculture: 
an Historical and Critical Analysis of its Organization, Activities, and Poli- 
cies. of Administration, by Asher Hobson, American representative on. the 
Permanent Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture, 1922- 
1929 (Berkeley, University of California Press, pp. xi, 356, $3.50). 


In May the Huntington Library issued, in coöperation with the Har- 
vard University Press, the first of a series of bulletins. This publication for 
some time in contemplation now appears in dignified quarto form worthy 
of the institution it represents. As a series further numbers will be issued 
at irregular intervals as occasion demands. An, appropriate introduction to 
the first number is provided through a biographical sketch of Henry E. 
Huntington, by Robert O. Schad. Family papers recently deposited give a 
finality of detail respecting the remarkable career of this financial magnate 
who became the greatest single collector of literature and art. An attempt 
to describe the separate book and manuscript collections which he assem- 
bled gave the staff a task of several years duration because of their number 
and extent. A choice of 100 of the most important large accessions are here 
briefly described, leaving many in the background and the reader pro- 
foundly impressed. The collection of incunabula is equaled only by one 
or two others in the world. An illustration of what may be found in a 
single department of knowledge is provided by H. R., Mead, who has se- 
lected from these rarities for description 532 medical works in early print. 
As an indication, of what may be expected in the way of new research the 
Bulletin publishes the first chapter of Frederick J. Turner's forthcoming 
work on the period 1830-1850. This part is devoted to economic conditions 
in New England during those decades, and should be reviewed with the 
remainder of the book. Shorter notes on documents and research will find 
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an outlet here and the beginnings include items from English and Spanish 
literature. A facsimile of the original instructions of George III. to his 
peace envoys shows his distaste for the word “independence” for America, 
but much personal freedom in spelling “seperation” as a substitute. At the 
close the Bulletin announces the acquisition of the library of the late Pro- 
fessor Tout, composed of 4000 volumes and 2000 pamphlets. J-M. V. 


It would be difficult to think of a more fitting or impressive memorial 
of the scientific activity of a faculty for the fifty years ofits existence than 
A Bibliography of the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, 
1880-1930 (New York, Columbia University Press, pp. xi, 365, $4.00). 
Professor Howard Lee McBain has written a foreword. The form is one 
of individual bibliographies, each member of the faculty being listed in 
the order of his appointment, beginning with the late John W. Burgess, 
who a half century ago persuaded the trustees of Columbia to create a 
faculty of political science. Among other great names of men not now 
living are: Mayo-Smith, Munroe Smith, Osgood, Dunning, Giddings, 
Sloane, Seager, and Botsford. There is appended a list of the doctoral dis- 
sertations written under the direction of this faculty, whether printed sepa- 
rately or in the series of Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law. 


The Conference on the Press, published with the financial assistance of 
Mr. Chester D. Pugsley, is the report of the addresses made at the confer- 
ence which was held at Princeton University, April 23-25, under the aus- 
pices of the School of Public and International Affairs. 


_ Vols. XI. and XII. of the Studies in American Church History published 
by the Catholic University of America are two dissertations, The Life and 
Times of the Hon. and Rt. Rev. Alexander Macdonell, D.D., First Bishop of 
Upper Canada, 1762-1840, by Hugh Joseph Somers, M.A., J.C.B., and The 
Catholic Church on the Northern Indiana Frontier, 1789-1844, by the Rev. 
William McNamara, C.S.C. (Washington, Catholic University of America, 
pp. ix, 232; viii, 84). 

The Centre International de Synthèse, of which M. Henri Berr is direc- 
tor, organized a year ago a conference called the “Deuxième Semaine”, and 
its subject forms the title of a report of the discussions, Les Origines de la 
Société (Paris, Renaissance du Livre, pp. xv, 97, 15 fr.). The conference 
was intended to bring together biologists, sociologists, and historians. The 
discussions printed in this little volume are by Etienne Rabaud, of the Sor- 
bonne, the Abbé Breuil, of the Collége de France, Pierre P. Grassé, of 
Clermont-Ferrand, and Raymond Lantier, of the Musée des Antiquités 
Nationales. 


In vol. XXII. of Quellen und Forschungen aus Italienischen Archiven 
und Bibliotheken, published by the Prussian Historical Institute in Rome, 
the following articles*appear: Eduard Sthamer, Das Chartular von Sant’ 
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Angelo in Formis; Fedor Schneider, Nachlese in Toscana; Otto Vehse, 
Benevent als Territorium des Kirchenstaates bis zum Beginn der Avignon- 
esischen Epoche, I.; Gerd Tellenbach, Zur Politik Landgraf Hermanns des 
Gelehrten von Hessen; Karl August Fink, Eine Strassburger Kollektorie 
aus dem Pontifikat Martins V.; Carl Erdmann, Das Wappen und die Fahne 
der Römischen Kirche. There is also a series of Hontheim’s letters, edited 
by Leo Just under the title, Iustini Febronii Epistola ad Thomam Mama- 
chium, and a brief notice by Jakob Strieder of Das Kaufmännische Archiv’ 
der Fugger zu Rom, beside Paul Kehr’s annual report of the Institute 
(1929-1930). 

Professor H. C. Hockett has prepared an Introduction to Research in 
American History (New York, Macmillan, pp. xiv, 168, $2.00), which is 
also to serve as a practical guide to younger writers. By limiting his dis- 
cussion of methods to the field of American history, excluding techniques 
applicable to kindred social sciences, the author hopes to make possible a 
thorough grounding in essentials and at the same time to facilitate the 
task of the teacher of advanced students. Similar methods are, of course, 
applicable to work in the European field, if the student is supplied with 
supplementary lists of aids, etc. Professor Hockett’s treatment falls into 
three parts: the gathering of data, criticism of material, and questions of 
historical composition. The guidance furnished is detailed and specific. 
For example, the beginner is told the function of footnotes and precisely 
how they should be made, including punctuation and abbreviations. Al- 
though it is stated that references should be given for every fact, not of 
general knowledge, it is explained that they may be combined at the close 
of a paragraph or a series of paragraphs. 


Professor Ezra Bowen, head of the department of economics in Lafa- 
yette College, contributes no. 343 of the Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, entitled An Hypothesis of Population 
Growth (New York, Columbia University Press, pp. 238, $3.75). His sec- 
ond chapter attempts a revaluation.of Malthus, after which he discusses the 
critics of Malthus, the theories of contemporary anthropologists, and the 
facts upon which any new formiula must be based. 

An Interpretative History of Education, by J. Franklin Messenger, Ph. ' 
D., dean of the School of Education, University of Idaho (New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell, pp. xi, 387, $2.00), is intended to emphasize those 
phases in the development of educational theory and practice which throw 
light upon present day education in America. 
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General review: Paul Cloché, Histoire Grecque [1928-1930] (Rev. Hist., 
May). 


Vol. II. of the Manuel sei isn depuis les Origines 
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jusqu’à 'Epoque d’Alexandre, by G. Contenau, assistant director of the 
Musée du Louvre, and Manuel d’ Archéologie Gallo-Romaine, pt. 1, Généra- 
lités: Travaux Militaires, by Albert Grenier, of the University of Stras- 
bourg, have been added to the valuable series of manuals published by 
A. Picard, 


The Oriental Institute Communications, no. ro, is made’up of the two 
Medinet Habu Reports: first, The Epigraphic Survey, 1928-1931, by Harold 
H. Nelson, and second, The Architectural Survey, 1929-1930, by Uvo Hal- 
scher (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, pp. 69, $1.00). 


M. Léon Cahen has published an Esquisse d’Histoire de l'Orient et de 
la Grèce (Paris, Alcan, pp. viii, 220, 12 fr.), divided into forty-eight 
“leçons”, the aim of which is to awaken the interest of the reader in the 
results of recent investigation and to offer an introduction to more com- 
prehensive works. , 


Excavations have been conducted by the British School of Egyptian 
Archaeology at Tell Ajjul near Gaza, a site which has been occupied from 
the Hyksos to the copper age. Houses in good condition and long straight | 
streets have been laid bare: At Megiddo, under the Oriental Institute, a 
fresh part of the site is being uncovered. At Samaria late buildings have 
hindered the search of the Omri city, but a Herodian hippodrome has been 
cleared and iron age pottery found beneath it by the Harvard expedition 
(Ancient Egypt, December and March). In Syria, XII. 1, Einar Gjerstad 
gives a summary of Swedish excavations in Cyprus and F. A. Schaeffer, of 
the excavations at Ras-Shamra and Minet-el-Beida. In the Journal of the 
Palestine Oriental Society,-XI. 2, W. F. Albright reports on the third cam- 
paign at Tell Beit Mirstm. In Athens excavations in the Agora have been 
in progress; recent finds are discussed by E. P. B. in News Items from 
Athens, in the American Journal of Archaeology, June. Professor Robin- 
son reports further discoveries in his second campaign at Olynthus, of terra 
cottas, coins, pottery, and house plans. In Atene e Roma, March, L. Pernier 
describes recent Italian excavations in Cyrene. In the Bullettino Comunale, 
1930, 1-4 (published 1931) is a summary of the recent discoveries in Roman 


archzology.' i 


Two articles of considerable importance are devoted by G. A. Wain- 
wright to the people known as Keftiu, the first in the Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology, May, entitled Keftiu, and the second in the Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies, July, entitled Keftiu, Crete or Cilicia? In the first the author 
opposes the view that the Keftiu were Cretans, ‘People of the Islands’, and 
from a comparison of the names of Keftiu, and of the words of Keftiu in 
a spell in Egyptian hieratic writings of the fifteenth century B.C. with the 
names of persons and places peculiar to Cilicia, Isauria, and Lycaonia, finds 
strong grounds for the identification of the Keftiu with the people of these 
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regions, and for the assumption of a close relation between them and the 
Philistines, and the somewhat later invaders of Armenia. The second arti- 
cle draws similar conclusions from a study of the dress in the Egyptian 
representations of this same people. 


A number of articles have appeared in criticism of historical sources: 
G. Mathieu, Une Source d’Hérodote, Dikaeos d’Athénes (Rev. des Etudes 
Anc., June); A. Momigliano, Erodoto e Tucidide sul Terremoto di Delo 
(Studi Ital. di Filol. Class., VIII. 1), Studi sulla Storiographia Greca del 
IV. Secolo, pt. 1, Teopompo (Riv. di Filol., June), and Tradizione e Inven- 
zione in Ctesia (Atene e Roma, Mar.). In Atene e Roma for September, 
appears F. Rosenelli’s Le Relazioni fra Erodoto e Tucidide.. H. T. Wade- 
Gery, in The Financial Decrees of Kallias (Jour. of Hellen. Studies, July), 
discusses anew this “Lorelei among inscriptions”. He favors 422/1 B.C. 
_ as the date, and the identification of Kallias with the famous Kallias, the 
son of Hipponicus, 


The German edition of Professor Rostovtzeff’s Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire has just appeared (Gesellschaft und Wirt- 
schaft in Rémischen Kaiserreich, 2 vols., Leipzig, Quelle and Meyer). The 
English edition of 1926 has been subjected to thorough revision, both the 
text and especially the notes, in order to mention and evaluate new sources 
and new discussions which have appeared in the intervening period. A 
new section is added on Nubia. While the author takes account of criti- 
cisms of his previous edition, he has made few changes in his fundamental 
theses. 


In Roman law and institutions two articles which appeared in Studi in 
Honore di P. Bonifante (Milan, 1930) are Wesen und Ziele der. Antiken ` 
Rechtsgeschichte, by L. Wenger, and Geschichte der Rezeption der Rémis- 
chen Privatrechts in Aegypten, by R. Taubenschlag. Other articles are: 
Étude sur la Situation de la Femme dans l'Ancien Droit Romain (Rev. — 
Hist. de Droit Fr. et Etr., Mar.), by G. Fotino; Roman Law as illustrated 
in Pliny’s Letters (Cam. Law Jour., IV. 2), by D. T. Oliver; La Répartition 
“Tributaire des Citoyens Romains et ses Conséquences Démographiques 
(Rev. Belge, 1X. 3/4), by E. Cavaignac; The Freedman’s Son in Municipal 
Life (Jour. of Rom. Studies, June), by M. L. Gordon. 


Repetita, by W. E. Heitland, M.A. (Cambridge, University Press, 1930), 
is a brief and moderate restatement of views which the author has already 
expressed and defended in The Roman Fate (1922), Iterum (1925), and 
Last Words on Roman Munictpalities (1928). Myr. Heitland’s thesis in 
short is this, that the municipal system, the principal means employed by 
Rome to incorporate or amalgamate her subject peoples, was ill-calculated 
to serve its purpose, for, although the empires primary need was the pro- 
duction of an organic union of its parts, the isolation and division and con- 
centratidn upon local interests which were the result of the municipal sys- 
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tem prevented any national feeling or any sense of imperial responsibility 
from arising in the towns. In this view there is much with which we must 
agree. It is, however, perhaps faulty to hold that the Romans considered 
the municipal system as a means of incorporation rather than as a tradi- 
tional form of organization, inherited and natural to them. The extension 
of the imperial cults, the formation of provincial assemblies, and the ex- 
tension of citizenship show that isolation, and division were not the only 
policies followed. The author’s discussion of the weaknesses inherent in 
the municipal system might also take greater account of the effect of the 
disorders of the third century upon all the resources and organizations of 
the empire. ` ; 





Cappadocia as a Roman Procuratorial Province, by W. E. Gwatkin, 
Ph.D., a monograph in the University of Missouri Studies (1930), is a close 
study of the internal administration and external relationships of Cappa- 
docia from its constitution in 17 A.D. until the formation, probably in 72 
A.-D., of the Galatia-Cappadocia complex. The author in five chapters dis- 
cusses the circumstances of the trial of Archelaus and the decision to con- ` 
stitute the province, its economic resources and internal administration, its 
relation to the Eastern policies of Tiberius and Claudius, and of Nero, and 
the formation by Vespasian of the province of Galatia-Cappadocia with its 
own legionary garrison. The author has made a careful and useful col- 
lection of the material for the history of Cappadocia during this period, and 
for a study of its economic importance. He has also performed good serv- 
ice by discussing in detail the relation of this area to Roman activities and 
policies in Armenia and Parthia. 


Articles: Thomas Eric Peet, Mathematics in Ancient Egypt (Bull. John 
Rylands Library, July); Flinders Petrie, 4 Revision of History (Anc. Egypt, 
Mar.); S. Langdon, 4 New Factor in the Problem of Sumerian Origins- 
(Jour. Royal As. Soc., July); A. Deimel, Sumerische Tempelwirtschaft zur 
Zeit Urukaginas und seiner Vorgänger (An. Orient., 1931); M. Rostovtzeff, 
Dieux et Chevaux: à propos de Quelques Bronzes d’Anatolie, de Syrie, et 
d'Arménie (Syria, XII. 1); R. Neuville and A. Mallon, Les Débuts de l'Age 
des Métaux dans les Grottes du Désert de Judée (tbid.); G. Beyer, Beiträge 
zur Territorialgeschichte von Südwest Palästina in Altertum (Zeitsch. d. 
Deutsch. Pal.-Vereins, 54, 3); H. Hansler, Der Historische Hintergrund 
von Richter (ibid.); F. W. v. Bissing, Untersuchungen über Zeit und Stil 
der “Chetitischen” Reliefs (Arch. £. Orient Forschung, VI. 4-5); F. Heichel- 
hein, Zwei Historische Daten im Jahrzehnt der Pentakontaetie (Zeitsch. für 
Numismatik, XL, 1/2); Casper J. Kraemer, jr., A Greek Element in Egyp- 
tian Dancing (Am. Jour. of Arch., vol. XXXV., no. 2); M. Rava, Interno 
ai Tributi degli Alleati di Atene (Studi Ital. di Filol. Class., VIII. 2); J. 
Hatzfeld, Alcibiade et les Elections des Stratéges Athéniens en 406 (Rev. 
des Études Anc., June); W. Schwahn, Bototische Stadtanleihen aus dem 
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Dritten Jahrhundert v. Chr. (Hermes, July); F. W. Shipley, Chronology of 
the Building Operations in Rome from thè- Death of Caesar to the Death 
of Augustus (Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, IX.); R. P. 
Longden, Notes on the Parthian Campaigns of Trajan (Jour. of Roni. 
Studies, 1931, 1); A. H. M. Jones, The Urbanization of Palestine (ibid); 
J. Toutain, La Religion Romaine d'après les “Fastes” d’Ovide (Jour. des 
Sav., Mar.); Aimé Puech, L'Empereur Julien (ibid., Feb.). 
T. R. S. B. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

General reviews: Hans Leube, Alte und Mittelalterliche Kirchenge- 
schichte (Arch. fiir Kulturg., Bd. XXI., Heft 3, 1931); R. Maere, L’Btude 
de l’Archéologie Chrétienne en Belgique, ee (Rev. C Hist. Ecclés, b 
July). 
At the annual meeting of the Melia re ‘in April, hs address 
of the president, Professor Dana C. Munro, dealt with The Western Atti- 
‘tude toward Islam during the Period of the Crusades. .It is printed in the 
July Speculum. A 


_ Three projects of research sponsored by the Mediaeval Academy have 
already been mentioned here: (1) The English Government at Work, 1327~ 
1336, under the direction of Professor J. F. Willard; (2) a Glossary of Me- 
diaeval Italian Terms of Business, under the direction of Professor N. S. B. 
Gras; (3) Papal Relations with England to 1534, under the direction of 
Professor W., E. Lunt. For his work Professor. Willard has secured: the 
collaboration of fifteen American, and seven British, scholars. Professor 
Gras expects to publish the first section of the. glossary this autumn. * Asso- 
ciated with Professor Lunt are Professors E. B. Graves, P. B. Schaeffer, 
Hugh MacKenzie, and A. H. Sweet. Miss Ann Deeley is the British col- 
laborator. 


Bulletin no. 9 of the Mediaeval Academy, like its predecessors, is en- 
titled Progress of Medieval Studies in the United States of America. Dur- 
ing the absence of Professor J. F. Willard the publication of the Bulletin 
has been entrusted to Professor Irene P. McKeehan and Professor Erwin F. 
Meyer as associate editors. They have introduced a new section called 
Fields of Interest of Medievalists. 

The Mediaeval Academy will continue its series of publications with the 
Concordance of Prudentius, by Professor R. J. Deferari and Mr. J. M. Camp- 
bell; Alien Merchants in England, 1350 to 1377, by Dr. Alice Beardwood; 
and a study of the script of Cologne, by Professor Leslie W. Jones. 


The February number of the Fr anziskanische’ Studien is devoted chiefly 
to articles concerning Saint Anthony of Padua. 


The University of Greifswald has published as no. 29 of z lecture series 
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Der Kampf um die Ostsee vom 9., bis 12. Jahrhundert, by Dr. Adolph Hof- 
meister. 


The unhappy mission of Cardinal Humbert to Constantine. Monomachus 
and the patriarch Michael Cerularius at Constantinople on the eve of the 
Great Schism is discussed with much learning and with publication of docu- - 
ments hitherto unprinted, by Anton Michel in his Humbert und: Kerular- 
rios: Quellen und Studien zum Schisma des XI. Jahrhunderts, pt. 2 (Pader- 
born, Schéningh, 1930, pp. xii, 495, vol. XXIII. of the Gérresgesellschaft’s 
Quellen und Forschungen aus dem Gebiete der Geschichte). 


The excavations undertaken at Cluny by the Mediaeval Academy make 
especially opportune the publications of Dr. Joan Evans’s Monastic Life at 
Cluny, 910-1157 (Oxford, University Press, 15 s.). 


An interesting study of the notifications of their election sent out by 
medieval popes has been made by Felix Gutmann in Die Wahlanzeigen 
der Päpste bis zum Ende der Avignonesischen Zeit (Marburger Studien 
zur Aelteren Deutschen Geschichte, ser. II., Heft 3; Marburg, Elwert, pp. xv, 
94). Presumably sent by all bishops at first together with a confession of 
faith, the recipients being other bishops, the earliest existing papal letter 
dates from the third century. The earliest ‘to a secular ruler is from 
Odoacer’s Pope Felix III. to the Eastern Emperor Zeno (483). From ‘the 
seventh to the ninth centuries, they request imperial confirmation of the 
election through the exarch; from the ninth to the eleventh, similar con- 
firmation is sought from the German emperor. After this date, they become 
mere announcements of the fact, addressed to an ever wider circle of 
ecclesiastical and secular recipients, and changing from individual letters of 
personal interest to encyclicals of typical form. l 


A comprehensive study of the relations between the Western world and 
the Tartars from the middle of the thirteenth to the middle of the four- 
teenth century has been made by Giovanni Soranzo under the title X Papato, 
l'Europa Cristiana e i Tartari: un Secolo di Penetrazione Occidentale in Asia 
(Milan, 1930, pp. xii, 624, Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro 
Cuore, ser. V., vol. XII.). 


In the University of California Chronicle for July William L. Schwartz 
has published Scenes from Le Mystère de la Passion de Notre Seigneur 
Jésus-Christ, by Arnoul Greban, organist of Notre Dame, 1450-1456. 


Articles: Roberto Cessi, Il Costituto di Costantino [content and genesis 
of the Donation of Constantine in light of recent criticism] (Riv. Stor. Ital., 
Apr.); A. Brackmann, Die Anfänge der Slavenmission und die Renovatio 
Imperii des Jahres 800 (Sitzungsberichte der Preuss. Akad. der Wissen- 
schaft., 1931, VII-IX.); Karl G. Hugelmann, Die Deutsche ‘Nation und 
der Deutsche Nationalstaat im Mittelalter (Hist. Jahr., Bd. LI., Heft 1, 
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1931); Louis Gillet, Byzance au Pavillon de Marsan (Rev. des D. M., June 
15); John R. Williams, The Authorship of the Moralium Dogma Philoso- 
phorum (Speculum, July); John M. Manly, Roger Bacon and the Voynich 
MS. (ibid.); Herbert Grundmann, Zur Geschichte der Beginen im 13. Jahr- 
hundert (Arch. für Kulturg., Bd. XXI., Heft 3, 1931); Louis Halphen, Les 
Universités au XIII? Siècle: la Conquête de l'Autonomie, la Bataille de 
lV Aristotélisme (Rev. Hist., Mar., May); Montague R. Jones, The Bestiary 
(History, Apr.); Raffaele Ciasca, Dante e l'Arte Medici e Speziale (Arch. 
Stor. Ital, ser. 7, vol. XV., 1); E. F. Jacob, Some English Documents of 
the Conciliar Movement (Bull., John Rylands Library, July). Lynn Thorn- 
dike, Giovanni Garzoni [1419-1505] on Ruling a City (Pol. Sci. Quar., 
June). l i l 
G. C. B. 


` MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
General reviews: Hans Baron, Renaissance in Italien (Arch. für Kul- 
turg., Bd. XXI., Heft 3); Frederic C. Church, The Literature of the Italian 
Reformation (Jour. of Mod. Hist., Sept.); Mary E. Townsend, Some Re- 
cent Publications dealing with the Reign of William II. (ibid.). 


Professor Carl Becker’s Modern History (Boston, Silver, Burdette, pp. 
xi, 825, xxiv [index]) will be examined with interest not only as embody- 
ing the reflections of so suggestive an interpreter of contemporary civiliza- 
tion, but also because of its thoroughgoing solution of the problem of select- 
ing from the vast multiplicity of conditions and events those which best ex- 
plain the development of this civilization. How he treats the problem of 
selection may be indicated by a single example; he explains the old régime 
by describing two characteristic situations—life on a typical French manor 
and in a typical French provincial city. Only a paragraph of comparison . 
and contrast is given to conditions in other countries. Professor Becker 
takes the year 1600, rather than the traditional 1453, as the beginning of 
modern times, because at that time were present already what he regards 
as the five essential features of our civilization: scientific knowledge, eco- 
nomic interdependence, humane feeling and democratic ideas, nationalism, 
and internationalism. A final comprehensive chapter reviews The New 
World of Today. 


Modern Europe, 1789-1930, by D. B. Horn, D.Litt. (London, Harrap, 
pp. 403, 5 s.) is vol. IV. of a series dealing with the History of Europe. 
Although primarily intended for use as a textbook, iť aims to furnish the 
general reader with a brief compendium on the period. The emphasis is 
on political and diplomatic history, but a final chapter is devoted to Eco- 
nomic Developments. The portraits of leading personages are unusually 
well selected, 


In writing A History of Socialism, S. F. Markham (London, A. and C. 
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Black; New York, Macmillan, pp. viii, 328, $2.75) was given by his pub- 
lishers unrestricted use of Thomas Kirkup’s History of Socialism, the latest 
edition of which was prepared in 1913 by E. R. Pease, It thus replaces 
Kirkup’s useful volume, bringing the discussion of the subject down to 
1930. About one half of the book deals with the post-war period. 


A work of deep interest in the study of the phenomena of war is La 
Défense de la Santé Publique pendant la Guerre, by Dr. Léon Bernard, of 
the faculty of medicine of Paris (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France; 
New Haven, Yale University Press, pp. vii, 338, 36 fr.). The sinister con- 
sequences of such a struggle are particularly evident in the chapter on the . 
Assainissement des Champs de Bataille, its more permanent effects in that 
on protection of Maternité et de ?Enfance. 


A Marxist interpretation of the World War has been given by N. P. 
Poletika in Saraevskoe Ubijstvo (the Serajevo Murder), a study of Austro- 
Serbian relations and of Russian Balkan policy in the period 1903-1914 
(Leningrad, Krasnaja Gaseta, 1930, pp. xii, 443). No new documentary 
material-is presented, but the author gives the interesting information that 
Hartwig’s papers were for the most part removed from the Russian ar- 
chives by his former subordinate, Neratov, in October, 1917. 


In La Chine Nationaliste, 1912~1930 (Paris, Alcan, pp. v, 193, 15 fr.), 
M. Jean Rodes, the well-known correspondent, long a resident in China, 
sums up his impressions of the revolution and characterizes the attitude of 
the powers. He feels that the policy of abdication adopted by them under 
the influence of the Wilsonian doctrine of self-determination has permitted 
China to fall ever deeper into chaos, and that this has had disastrous reper- 
cussions in the world of trade. 


A book which will be awaited with interest is Dr. A. F. Pribram’s 
England and the International Policy of the Great Powers, 1871-1914, 
which the Oxford University Press is to publish. 


So great have been European governmental changes within the past dec- 
ade that a new description and analysis is unusually serviceable. Professor ' 
P. Orman Ray, in his Major European Governments (Boston, Ginn and 
Company, pp. vii, 446, $3.80), has limited his treatment to Great Britain 
and Ireland, France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and Russia, giving half 
of his space to the first two governments. 


Newest Europe, by Martin MacLaughlin (New York, Longmans, Green, 
pp. 214, $2.40), deals chiefly with the Continental countries affected by the 
war. Great Britain is left out of the picture. The author remarks, “Of 
France, I say little”, but he devotes as many pages to saying it as he gives 
either to Germany or Italy. His comments on the French do not always 
seem just. It is also a mistake to say that Louis XVI. annexed Corsica or 
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that Clemenceau began as a socialist. In dealing with other countries there 
is an obvious effort to be fair. 


The papers embodied in Minorities and Boundaries, edited by Otto Ed- 
ward Lessing (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, pp. viii, 154, $1.60), deal 
with those settlements of the peace conference which have aroused most 
controversy. They include such questions as Upper Silesia, the Polish Cor- 
ridor, and Southern Tirol. Two discuss the Anschluss Problem. 


Articles: G. T. van Ysselsteyn, L’Auteur de l’Ouvrage Vindiciae conira 
Tyrannos, publié sous le Nom de Stephanus Junius Brutus [perhaps a com- 
posite of two writings, one by Philippe du Plessis-Mornay, now usually 
considered author of the whole, the other by Hubert Languet, formerly sup- 
posed to be the author] (Rev. Hist., May); Robert H. George, The Finan- 
cial Relations of Louis XIV. and James II. (Jour. of Mod. Hist., Sept.); Sir 
Richard Lodge, Lord Hyndford’s Embassy to Russia, 1744-1749, pt. 2 (Eng. 
Hist. Rev., July); Elise Despréaux, Le Parti Anti-Francais a Pétersbourg 
pendant la Guerre de Sept Ans (Rev. des Etudes Hist., Apr.); R. B. Mowat, 
Great Britain and Germany in the Early Twentieth Century (Eng. Hist. 
Rev., July); Pierre de La Gorce, La Crise d'Orient en 1840 (Rev. de Paris, 
June 1); Vaso Trivanovitch, Serbia, Russia, and Austria during the Rule of 
Milan Obrenovich, 1868-1878 (Jour. of Mod. Hist., Sept.); Maurice Paléo- 
logue, La Démission de M. Delcassé en 1905 [notes from journal, Apr., 
1905-Nov., 1906] (Rev. des D. M., June 15); Bernadotte E. Schmitt, The 
Bosnian Annexation Crisis (Slavonic Rev., Dec., Mar., June); Maximilian 
Claar, Aus der Römischen Botschafterzeit des Grajen Monts, 1902-1909 
(Eur. Gespr., June); Eduard Ritter von Steinitz, Berchtolds Politik während 
des Waffenstillstandes auf dem Balkan (Berl. Monatshft., Aug.). 


GREAT BRITAIN 
General review: Edward Hughes, Some Books on Tudor England 
(History, July). 


According to the Ninth Annual Report of the Institute of Historical 
Research, of the University of London, the Institute has become in effect 
“a national office for the purpose of historical research”. Of the eighty 
historians, archivists, or university teachers admitted to membership in the 
year 1929-1930, twenty-two were Americans. l 


The Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, having completed its 
survey of London, has resumed. its work in the counties. It has published 
the first volume of An Inventory of the Historical Monuments of Hereford- 
shire (London, H. M. Stationery Office, pp. xlvii, 294, 200 plates, 30 s.). 
This volume deals with the southwestern section of the county. Its scheme 
of statement concerning individual monuments is the same as that followed 
in preceding reports., The term “monument” is used in a comprehensive 
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sense, and includes not merely churches and castles, but bells, brasses, glass, 
and plate. Altogether 851 monuments are listed and approximately seventy 
are noted as “especially worthy of preservation”, a technical term meaning 
that they will be under government care. It may be remarked in passing 
that the three interesting almshouses in Hereford are on this list. Hereford 
Cathedral naturally receives detailed description and abundant illustration. 
The commission remarks that Herefordshire is unusually rich in earth- 
works, either as prehistoric defenses or as stages in the development of the 
medieval castle. Twenty-four of these are marked for preservation. Of 
the castles the most notable is Goodrich. It should be added that there are 
few Roman remains. 


The Cartulary of the Cistercian Abbey of Old Wardon, Bedfordshire, 
transcribed and edited with an introduction by G. Herbert Fowler, honor- 
ary secretary of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society. (Manchester, 
University Press, pp. vii, 418, 15 s.) is the joint publication of the John 
Rylands Library and the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society. It is tran- 
scribed from: a manuscript acquired by the library from the Phillips collec- 
tion in 1911. The editor remarks that the cartulary is noteworthy from 
the fact that it contains a large number of charters of the late twelfth cen- 
tury, whereas in some similar collections the monastic benefactions seem to 
fall chiefly in the first quarter. of the thirteenth century. Appendix I. con- 
tains a list of the abbots of Wardon, while appendix III. discusses the in- 
teresting question of redemption of land from debt to Jews. To facilitate 
the study of place-names the editor has furnished a special index of field 
names. 


Mr. A. Goodwin, assistant lecturer in Modern history in the University 
of Liverpool, contends in his brief account of The Abbey of St. Edmunds- 
bury (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, pp. vii, 88, 4 s. 6 d.) that the fourteenth 
century was not a period of such decline in monastic life as is often argued. 
Much depended upon the individual abbot. The final chapter is entitled ` 
Retrenchment and Reform, and covers the years fram 1390 to the dissolu- 
tion. The revival after the Peasants’ War was due to the character of the 
abbots Cratfield and Curteys. This work was the Gladstone Memorial 
Prize Essay of 1926. 


By-Roads in History, being Selections from Readings in English Social 
History, edited by R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt. (Cambridge, University 
Press; New York, Macmillan Company, pp. xi, 172, $1.00), although in- 
tended for English school boys and girls will instruct and divert their elders. 


James A. Williamson’s 4 Short History of British Expansion, of which 
the second edition in two volumes was recently reviewed in this journal 
(XXXV. 915) has now been republished in a single volume edition (New 
York, Macmillan, pp. vii, 470, 315, $4.50). l 
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The Glasgow University Press has isstied a history of its publications 
under the title of The Glasgow University Press (1638-1931), with Some 
Notes on Scottish Printing in the Last Three Hundred Years. The author 
is James MacLehose. f 


Mr. Alastair Macpherson Grant has prepared an account of General 
James Grant of Ballindalloch, 1720-1806 (London, published privately, 
1930, pp. 108, 5 s. 6 d.), which also illustrates conditions in the Highlands 
when the first Highland regiments were being recruited. American read- 
ers will be especially interested in the echoes both of the Forbes campaign 
of 1758 and of the fighting on Long Island and in the Jerseys in 1776. In 
the first, Grant came into contact with the still youthful Virginia officer, 
George Washington. In the second campaign the contacts were not so 
pleasant for either. Apparently Grant disliked particularly those whom 
he called the “Yankees”. Giving an account of the Battle of Long Island 
. toa friend in England, he wrote on September 2, 1776, “if a good Bleeding 
can bring those’ Bible-faced Yankees to their Senses—the fever of Independ- 
ence should soon abate”. Later he calls them “those cursed saints”. The 
letters from which the author has made selections, written by Grant and 
his comrades, were found in the Public Record Office. 


In Edmondo Burke e l'Indirizzo Storico nelle Scienze Politiche (Turin, 
Presso l'Istituto Giuridico della R. Universiti, 1930, pp. 116), Mario Einaudi 
gives an analysis of Burke’s thought and of certain currents of English 
political philosophy which influenced him. The subject has not been treated 
in any previous Italian monograph. The essay was first presented as a doc- 
toral thesis in jurisprudence at the University of Turin and was subse- 
quently enlarged by further studies in the United States and England, on a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Prince Albert has not lacked for‘biographical interpretation in the many 
accounts of Queen Victoria’s reign, but he has had no bicgrapher except 
the writers of official “lives”, Sir Theodore Martin and General Grey. This 
fact makes welcome in America, where he is gratefully remembered, the 
pleasantly written volume entitled Prince Consort, by Frank B. Chancellor 
(New York, Dial Press, pp. 308, $5.00). 


Mr, C. S. S. Higham, in a fourth edition of his History of the British 
Empire (New York, Longmans, Green, pp. x, 308, $1.75), has added two 
chapters, one dealing with the Irish Free State and the present position of 
the dominions, the other discussing the problem of India. 


The second edition of J. H. Clapham’s An Economic History of Modern . 
Britain: the Early Railway Age, 1820-1850 (Cambridge, University Press; 
New York, Macmillan, 1930, pp. xvi, 623, $6.75), is essentially a second 
printing of the original edition of 1926, with no alterations in plan or pagi- 
nation. In all, approximately sixty emendations have been noted, chiefly in 
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connection with the sections dealing with wage and population figures, the 
decline of freeholders, the details of the invention of machinery, and the 
export of capital. Certain priorities in invention and usage have been 
noted, such as the use of the word “socialist” as early as 1824. More im- 
portant are the added references in the footnotes to all the new literature 
which has appeared since 1926, particularly A. Redford’s Labour Migration 
in England, L. H. Jenks’s Migration of British Capital, and articles in the 
new economic history journals. ' F.C. D. 


-© Vol. IX., no. 3, of the University of Iowa Studies in the Social Sciences, 
is entitled Edwin Chadwick and the Early Public Health Movement in 
England, by Dorsey L. Jones, Ph.D. (Iowa City, pp. 160). 


Land Problems and Policies in the African Mandates of the British Com- 
monwealth, by Nick P. Mitchell, jr., M.A., with a foreword by Charles W. 
Pipkin, Ph.D., LL.D., is no. 2 of the series of University Studies, published 
by the Louisiana State University Press (Baton Rouge, pp. xvi, 155). 


Articles: Henri Prentout, Simon de Montfort et les Origines du Parle- 
ment d'Angleterre, I. (Jour. des Sav., Mar.); H. G. Richardson and George 
Sayles, The Parliaments of Edward III. [concl.] (Bull. Inst. of Hist. Re- 
_ search, June); K. L. Wood-Legh, Sheriffs, Lawyers, and Belted Knights in 
the Parliaments of Edward III. (Eng. Hist. Rev., July); A. E. Prince, The 
Strength of English Armies in the Reign of Edward III. (ibid.); A. F. Pol- 
lard, Thomas Cromwell's Parliamentary Lists (Bull, Inst. of Hist. Re- 
search, June); F. J. Powicke, ed., Some Unpublished Correspondence of the 
Rev. R. Baxter and the Rev. ]. Eliot, pt. 2 (Bull., John Rylands Library, 
July); J. R. Powell, Blake’s Reduction of the Scilly Isles in 1651 (Mariner's 
Mirror, July); F. Cabrol, Bossuet, ses Relations avec l'Angleterre [pane- 
gyrics, funeral orations, polemics, relations with James II., English attitude. 
toward Bossuet] (Rev. d’Hist. Ecclés., July). 


; FRANCE 
General review: Charles Samaran, Histoire de France: Fin du Moyen’ 
Age, 1328-1498 (Rev. Hist., May). 


The Annuaire de la Fédération Historique, Lorraine, for the year 1930 
[Annales de l’Est de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Nancy] 
(Nancy, Berger-Levrault, pp. viii, 226, 25 fr.) gives the record of the fourth 
congress of the federation, held at Metz on June 29-30, 1930, together with 
the papers presented, which range from prehistoric Lorraine to the period 
of the empire. 


To the series called the Bibliothèque de la Revue des Cours et Con- 
férences has been added a volume entitled Une Figure de Premier Plan 
dans nos Lettres de la Renaissance: Agrippa d’Aubigné, by Jean Plattard, 
professor in the University of Poitiers (Paris, Boivin, pp. vi, 142, 12 fr.). 


“ 
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In discussing Aubigné’s characteristics as an historian, the author refers 
particularly to the care taken by the Huguenot writer in collecting material 
for his latest work, an account of the war of Louis XIII. against the Prot- 
estants. This had remained in manuscript until 1926, when Professor Plat- 
tard edited it for the Société de Histoire de France. He thinks this work. 
should distinctly enhance Aubigné’s reputation as a trustworthy historical 
writer. 


Dr. Beatrice Reynolds’s volume cn the Proponents of Limited Monarchy 
in Sixteenth Century France: Francis Hotman and Jean Bodin (New York, 
Columbia University Press, pp. 210, $3.50) is chiefly an analysis of Hot- 
man’s Franco-Gallia, and Bodin’s Methodus and La République, with an 
account of the intellectual ferment which gives these works their setting. 


It is no. 334 of the Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law. 


A new volume in the series of Landmarks in History, edited by Pro- 
fessor Bernadotte E. Schmitt, is Voltaire and the Enlightenment: Selections 
from Voltaire newly translated, with an introduction, by Prafessor Norman 
L. Torrey, of Yale University (New York, F. S. Crofts, pp. 97, 85 cents). 
The selections fall under three heads: Social and Political Ideas, Philosoph- 
ical Ideas, and Religious Ideas. It is significant of the age in which he 
lived that Voltaire actually had so little to say about what we mean by 
social conditions. He is not blind to the situation of the peasant taxed to 
pay for the luxuries of the court, but he finds some consolation in the fact 
that the demand for such things does furnish a market for the peasant’s 
wheat, wool, and silk. 


Although much has been done cn the economic history of the French 
Revolution there is no comprehensive study of the actual administration 
of the General Maximum. The volumes of documents upon the grain 
trade and its regulation, issued under the auspices of the great French com- 
mission, throw a good deal of light upon one phase of price fixing. Vol- 
“umes on the prices of other commodities may now be expected, for the 
commission has issued the long-announced Maximum Général, Instruction, 
Recueil de Textes et Notes (Paris, Leroux, 1930, pp. 183, 35 fr.). M. Pierre 
Caron has written the notes on the laws, adding some remarks upon their 
administration, In the Instruction with which the volume is prefaced the 
commission makes the significant remark, indicative of the difficulties which 
confront the investigator: “Ce qu’on peut affirmer dés maintenant sans 
crainte de se tromper, c’est que les textes sont rares qui renseignent directe- 
ment sur un point capital: l'observation ou non-observation du maximum 
dans les transactions commerciales, par les vendeurs et les acheteurs.” 


:. The history of French law is of especial importance for the period of 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic period, and for the Restoration which 
stabilized the changes. This is the theme of Histoire Générale du Droit 
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. Privé Français, 1789-1830, by Pierre Paul Viard, professor of the history of 
law at the University of Montpellier (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
pp. 148, 25 fr.). 

A second and cheaper edition is now available of Godfrey Elton’s The 
Revolutionary Idea in France, 1789-1871 (London, Edwin Arnold; New 
York, Longmans, Green, pp. vi, 191, $2.00). The first edition appeared in 
1923 and was reviewed in this journal (XXIX. 597). 


Students of the Revolution of 1830 will find in the Revue d'Histoire 
Moderne for May-June a summary and description of the different series 
of documents preserved at the archives of the French ministry of foreign 
affairs which offer material on the various phases of the movement. This 
is especially useful because no inventory of the two series of Correspondance 
Politique and of Mémoires et Documents has been prepared. 


A great Alsatian bank, the Société Générale Alsacienne de Banque, in 
planning to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary this month, has included a 
work dealing with its own activities and entrusted its preparation to M. 
Paul Leuillot, of the Annales d'Histoire Economique et Sociale, giving him 
unrestricted access to all the bank records. With the several types of rec- 
ords as his illustrations, M. Leuillot, in the July number of that journal, 
shows how important for history these various records are, a commentary 
instructive in America, where this fact is just beginning to be perceived. 


Anyone fortunate enough to have had a close view of Marshal Lyautey, 
with his alert, deeply lined countenance, his clear eyes, and his erect bear- 
ing, seemingly always ready for immediate decisions, must have gone away 
believing that he had seen the last of the conquistadores. What a subject for 
a biographer like André Maurois! M. Maurois’s volume is small and it is 
simply entitled Lyautey (Paris, Plon, pp. 351, 15 fr.). He shows that inborn 
qualities and family tradition had a principal part in the destiny of the 
soldier who won rather than conquered Morocco, and that chance, too, en- 
tered into his career. Strangely enough it was General Boisdeffre, remem- 
bered unpleasantly for his connections with the Dreyfus affair, who gave 
the young Lyautey his first opportunity in Indo-China, and the reason was 
that he needed “changer d’air”, his reforming tendencies having antago- 


nized certain of his superiors and so blocked his path. In Tonkin he fortu-’ 
nately was put under General Gallieni, and later Gallieni carried him off to ` 


Madagascar. His future was now marked out, and the time came when 
he was the necessary man for the Moroccan adventure, and found a place 
high among the builders of the French colonial empire. M. Maurois thinks 
that the circumstances of his return to France after his resignation in 1925 
offer an astonishing example of the ingratitude of republics. 5 


Articles: Henri Hauser, Économistes, Historiens, Hommes d'Action, 
un Précurseur: Jean Bodin, Angevin, 1529 ou 1530-1596 (An. d’Hist. Éc. 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXVII. — I4 


C 
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et Soc, July 15); Gabriel Hanotaux and the Duc de la Force, Richelieu 
Premier Ministre (Rev. des D. M., July 1, 15, Aug. 1); Maximin Deloche, 
La Chambre de Louis XIII. et le Cardinal de Richelieu (Richelieu’s difh- 
culties due to influence of the royal valets de chambre and of the wardrobe 
over the king] (Rev. Hist., May); Henri Sée, De Equivalence des An- 
ciennes et des Nouvelles Mesures dans le Département d’Ille-et-Vilaine 
[tables for conversion of old weights and measures into those of metric 
system, according to instructions of prefect, year XI.] (An. de Bretagne, 
XXXIX. 2); Henri Sée, La Chambre de Justice de 1716 en Bretagne (ibid.); 
Albert Mathiez, Les Girondins et la Cour à la Veille du ro Aoút (An. Hist. 
de la Rév. Fr., May); Jacques Godechot, L’Aérostation Militaire sous le 
Directoire (ibid.); E. Schlumberger-Vischer, ed., Lettres de Morin, Secré- 
taire de Masséna, An 7 de la République (Basler Zeitsch., XXIX.); C. Vidal, 
Une Bataille Diplomatique au Temps de Charles X. autour de l'Héritage 
du Roi de Sardaigne (Rev. d’Hist. Dipl., XLV. 2); R. Durand, La Révo- 
lution de 1830 en Côte d’Or (Rev. d’Hist. Mod., May); Louis Villat, Besan- 
çon en 1830 (tbid.); E. J. Pratt, La Diplomatie Francaise de 1871 à 1875 
[study by an American member of a Vienna seminar under Professor A. F. 
Pribram; based on Documents Diplomatiques Français] (Rev. Hist., May); 
Charles de Rémusat, Les Débuts de M. de Rémusat au Ministère des Af- 
faires Etrangeres, Extrait de ses Mémoires Inédits [1871-1872] (Rev. d’Hist. 
Dipl., XLV. 2); Heinrich Otto Meisner, Graf Waldersees Pariser Informa- 
tionen, 1887: Streiflichter und Stimmungsbilder aus der Dritten Republik 
(Preuss. Jahrb., May). l 


BELGIUM 
Boivin and Company of Paris have added to their serjes entitled Ce 
qu'il faut connaître, a volume on Ce qu'il faut connattre de Belgique (pp. 
160, 8 fr.). The treatment is divided equally between the historical and 
the descriptive. The comments on the historical events selected are brief 
but suggestive. i 


Les Archives de l'État en Belgique de 1919 à 1930: Rapports publiés 
sous la Direction de Joseph Cuvellier, Archiviste Général du Royaume — 
(Brussels, 1930, pp. xii, 820) is a volume of interest to those having reason 


to consult these archives, containing as it does a list of accessions during 


the period mentioned, besides nine reports giving a complete account of 
the present state of the archives. The Inventaire des Archives des Chambres 
des Comptes, the first of whose volumes appeared in 1837 and the ffth in 
1879, has been concluded by vol. VI., compiled by M. H. Nelis (Brussels, 
Gilles, pp. 520). The whole subseries contaifs 50,963 items, dating from 
the fourteenth to the eid of the eighteenth century. 
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SWITZERLAND 

To his preceding studies of the political institutions of Geneva, Les In- 
stitutions Politiques de Genéve de 1519 A 1536 (Etrennes Genevoises, 1926) 
and Le Procureur Général de l’Ancienne République de Genève d’après 
les Edits de 1543 et 1568 (ibid., 1929), Professor Georges Werner, of the 
‘University of Geneva, has added another on La Controverse Chapeaurouge- 
“Le Fort sur le Rôle Politique du Procureur Général de l’Ancienne Répub- 
lique de Genève. It forms the second livraison of vol. XXXV., Mémoires 
et Documents, of the Société d’Histoire et d’Archéologie de Genéve (Ge- 

neva, A. Jullien, Georg, pp. 183-322). 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 

Germany has no recently written national history, at once learned and 
popular. Some years ago Erich Marcks planned such an undertaking in 
four volumes, to be written by Joachimsen, Karl Brandi, F. Wolters, and 
himself. Since then, two of these men have died and the completion of 
the plan is uncertain. Brandi has, however, ably executed the part allotted 
to him, Deutsche Reformation und Gegenreformation, The first half-vol- 
ume, on the German Reformation, was published in 1927; the second, de- 
voted to the Counter Reformation and the Religious Wars appeared in 1930 
(Leipzig, Quelle and Meyer, pp. xv, 329). 


New light has been thrown upon the political repercussions of the ex- 
pulsion 6f the Protestants from Salzburg by Archbishop Firmian in Joseph 
Mayr’s Die Emigration der Salzburger Protestanten von 1731-1732: das 
Spiel der Politischen Kräfte (Salzburg, Selbstverlag, pp. 191). This problem 
has usually been discussed from a confessional point of view, although in 
1929 Georg Loesche, in Neues über die Ausrottung des Protestantismus in 
Salzburg, 1731-1732, had given it a broader treatment, . 


A study of Baden und die Preussische Unionspolitik 1849-1850 has been 
made by W. F. Schill on the basis of unpublished Baden, Prussian, and 
Bavarian sources (Heidelberg, Winter, pp. 195). It portrays the effort of 
Baden to maintain friendly relations. with both Prussia and Austria. It 
appears as Heft 60 of the Heidelberger Abhandlungen. 


Articles; Otto Hintze, Kalvinismus und Staatsrison in Brandenburg 
zu Beginn des 17. Jahrhunderts {Johann Sigismund’s able councilor, Rheydt, 
a Calvinist, chiefly responsible for shaping Brandenburg’s policy after the 
model of the Netherlands and France rather than that of Austria and Spain; 
the Calvinistic attitude traceable in the subsequent evolution of the state; 
this study based on the first three volumes of Acta Brandenburgica, 1603- 
1608] (Hist. Zeitsch., CXLIV. 2); Paul Scherrer, ed., Zwei Neue Schriften 
Thomas Murners: Mendatia Lutheri, 1524, und Tractatus de Immaculata 
Virginis Conceptione (1499) (Basler Zeitsch., XXIX.); Bernhard Sommer- 
lad, Die Deutschordensballei Thüringen von ihrer Gründung bis zum Aus- 
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gang des 15. Jahrhunderts (Thiiringisch-Sachsische Zeitsch. für Gesch. und 
Kunst, XIX. 1); Fritz Hartung, Freiherr vom Stein [apropos of the cen- 
tenary of his death] (Zeitsch. für die Gesamt. Staatswiss., XCI. 1). 


ITALY AND SPAIN 
General review: Piero Pieri, Rassegna Ferrucciana [writings dealing 
with the last Florentine republic, sixteenth century] (Riv. Stor. Ital., Apr.). 


As a fitting memorial of the centenary of the birth of Thomas Hodgkin 
on July 29, 1831, a new édition of his Italy and her Invaders has been issued 
by the Oxford University Press. It is an exact reproduction of the second 
edition, except for the binding. 


The valuable work of V. Pancotti on the ecbnomic organization of an 
important Italian city in the. fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, I Paratict 
Piacentini e i loro: Statuti, has reached its third and last volume (Piacenza, 
Del Maino, 1930, pp. 441). 


In Vittorio Alfieri, Forerunner of Italian Nationalism (New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1930, pp. 175, $3.00), Dr. Gaudence Megaro ex- 
presses his sympathy with Croce’s view that the germs of the Risorgimento 
must be sought beyond the borders of the nineteenth century. He analyzes 
the poet’s attitude as revealed in his works, especially in I7 Misogallo. At 
times it seems as if Alfieri’s nationalism, like that of so many others in the 
. same period, was chiefly an intense emotional reaction against the French 
Revolution. 


By the publication of vols. III. and IV. of the Minghetti-Pasolini cor- 
respondence, Carteggio fra Marco Minghetti e Giuseppe Pasolini (Turin, 
Bocca, 35 and 30 1.), an important source of information upon the unifica- 
tion of Italy is completed: The editor is Count Guido Pasolini, grandson ` 
of Minghetti’s correspondent. 


A recent addition to the eminently useful Colin collection is the Histoire 
d'Espagne, by Professor Rafael Altamira y Crevea (Paris, Colin, pp. 222, 


r0 fr. 50). 


Attention is called to a new enterprise for the promotion of Spanish 
studies, the Spanische Forschungen der Gérresgesellschaft, of which vol. II. 
of the first series has been edited by H. Finke, in conjunction with K. 
Beyerle and G. Schreiber, under the title, Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Kul- 
turgeschichte Spaniens (Minster i. W., Aschendorff, 1930, pp. 402). Of 
its seventeen articles, more than half are by specialists not contributing to 
the first volume; among them are a number of Spanish scholars, C. Sanchez- 
Albornoz, F. Valls Taberner, P. Leturia. The subject matter is varied; in- 
cluding patristics, liturgics, medicine, philosophy, literature, art, etc. 


In Das Spanische Patronat und die Eroberung der Philippinen, a doc- 
toral dissertation, presented at Munich, Francisco J. Montalban seeks to 
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show that the Spanish conquests in the Pacific were inspired by missionary 
motives (Freiburg i. Br., Herder, 1930, pp. xi, 131). 


Articles: J. Schaub-Gysin, Drei noch nicht publizierte Römische Depot- 
funde aus Baselland (Basler Zeitsch., XXIX.); Francesco De Stefano, Con- 
tributo alla Storia della Sicilia nel Secolo XIV. {certain letters of Pope John 
XXII., 1316-1334] (Arch. Stor. per la Sicilia Orient, XXVI., fasc. i-iii); 
Matteo Gaudioso, I] Privilegio di “Affidare” di Alcune “Terre”. Baronali 
della Sicilia Orientale e la Legislazione di Alfonso il Magnanimo [fifteenth 
century] (ibid.); Francesco Paternò di- Carcaci, L’Inventario e il Testa- 
mento di Alvaro Paternò [1511-1512] (ibid.); Carlo Morandi, Alcuni 
Aspetti del Risorgimento come Problema Politico Europeo [influence of 
European situation on development of Risorgimento and that of Italian 
unity on foreign policy of chief European states] (Riv. Stor. Ital., Apr.); 
Francesco Salata, ed., Pagine d’un Diario Inedito di Carlo Alberto [the ex- 
tracts from the diary are in French and date from Dec. 4, 1831, to Apr. 27, 
1832] (N. Antol., June r). 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


A bibliography of Northern history for 1930, prepared by Percy Elf- 
strand, is published in the (Swedish) Historisk Tidskrift, 1931, 1. 


The Sibyl of the North, by Faith Compton Mackenzie (Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, pp. 263, $3.00), is a study of the aberrations and eccentricities 
of Christina, queen of Sweden. By a careful selection of materials and 
episodes Mrs. Mackenzie has been able to prepare an extremely interesting 
volume, but her narrative does not add greatly to our knowledge either of 
the queen or of the time in which’ she lived. 


The debate about what actually happened at the meeting in Kalmar in 
1397 goes merrily on in the academic shades of Sweden. Josef Sandström 
in an article on ‘what was actually done at the meeting in Kalmar’ (His- 
torisk Tidskrift, 1931, 1) criticizes Weibull’s views (Am, Hist. Rev, 
XXXVI. 897) and refuses to accept his arguments as wholly valid. In the 
end, however, he comes to a conclusion quite similar to Weibull’s: that 
. Margaret’s proposal was a proposal only and was not adopted by the mag- 
nates. To this, Gottfried Carlsson replies in the same publication (1931, 2) 
with a vigorous restatement of his position that the proposal was taken 
quite seriously. 

The writings (Skrifter) of Axel Oxenstierna are now in their twelfth 
volume (Norstedt, Stockholm, 1930). 


The settlement of the Swedes in eastern Finland is the subject of an 
important study by N. J. Raudonikas entitled Die Normannen der Wikin- 
gerzeit und das Ladogagebtet (Vitterhetsakademiens Handlingar, Stock- 
holm, 1930, pp. 151, kr. ro). 
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On the other side of Europe the eminent Norwegian, archzologist, A. W. 
Brégger, has been studying the process: of Norwegian settlement in, the 
Shetlands and the Orkneys. His results have recently been published by 
the Academy of Sciences in Oslo (Den Norske Bosetning pa Shetland- 
Orknéyene, utgit av det Norske Vitenskaps-Akademi i Oslo, 1930). 


„Politiske Forutsetninger for Skoleloven av 1896, by Georg Klem, is an 
, effort to sketch the political background of the Norwegian Education Act 
of 1896.. The author is inclined to believe that the arguments advanced in 
favor of this somewhat radical proposal were political rather than educa- 
tional. And he quotes with approval the statement that “ever since the 
days of Plato and Aristotle politics and pedagogy have walked hand in 
hand”. 


Articles: Johannes Steenstrup, Nogle Streiflys over Christian IV.s Tids- 
alder { sidelights on the age of Christian IV.] (Historisk Tidsskrift [Danish], 
1930, 1); Vilhelm Lorenzen, Problemer in Københavns Historie (Historiske 
Meddelelser om København, 1930, 4); Otto Varenius, Kielertraktaten, dess 
_ Genesis [genesis of the treaty of Kiel] (Historisk Tidskrift [Swedish], 

1931, 2); A. Schiick, Der Deutsche Einwanderung in das Mittelalterliche 
Schweden (Hansische Geschichtsblitter, 1930); H. Grönroos, England, 
Sverige, och Ryssland, 1719-1721 (Historisk Tidskrift för Finland, 1931, 
1); Arthur Montgomery, L’Evolution Economique de la Suède au XIX” 
Siècle, I, La Première Moitié du XIX” Siecle (An. d’Hist. Éc. et Soc., July 
15); Andreas Elviken, Genesis of Norwegian Nationalism (Jour. of Mod. 
Hist., Sept.); G. Braun, Zur Ostseepolitik (Nordische Rundschau, 1931); 
A. Pogodin, Der Bericht der Russischen Chronik über die Gründung des 
Russischen Staates (Zeitsch. für Osteur. Gesch., 1931, 2); F. Frankowski, 
` La Dynastie de Saxe sur le Trône de Pologne (Rev. d’Hist. Dipl., 1931, 2). 

L.M.L. > 


UNITED STATES 
GENERAL 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be mentioned: a photostat of the Book of 
Chilam Baldm of Tizimin; a photostat of the proceedings of the Revolu- 
tionary committee of Harford County, Md., 1775-1777; Luther Martin’s 
autograph of the first part of a speech, otherwise unreported, in the Phila- 
delphia Convention of 1787; letter book of Huie Reid and Co., of Dum- 
fries, Va., 1788-1791; correspondence of Andrew Ellicott during his survey 
of the southwestern boundary of the United States, 1797-1800 (400 letters); 
photostats of papers relating to the estate of Martha Washington, 1800- 
1831; account books and letter books of Andrew Stevenson, 1805-1841; 
letters from America by Mrs. Basil Hall, 1827-1828; letters to James Gordon | 
Bennett and the managing editor of the New York Herald from its cor- 
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respondents at Washington and in the field, 1861-1864 (about 300 letters); 
letter book of General Herman Haupt, 1862-1863; papers of Lewis M. 
Haupt, relating mainly to the Nicaraguan and Isthmian canals, 1892-1907; 
papers of Wharton Barker of Philadelphia, a large collection; additional 
papers, numerous, of Secretary Richard Olney; the usual large acquisitions 
of photo-copies of papers for American history in foreign archives; and an 
exceptional mass of enlargements from those photo-copies hitherto made in 
the form of films. 


It is a satisfaction to know that the first volume of Professor Herbert E. 
Bolton’s Anza’s California Expeditions is republished separately by Alfred 
A. Knopf. This volume is the general introduction to the three volumes of 
documents. Professor Parish described it here (Am. Hist. Rey., XXXVI, 
839) as opening with a “brief but excellent appraisal of Spanish colonization 
in America” followed by “a well organized narrative skillfully woven from 
the material in the documents”. 


In the second fascicle of vol. XXII. of the Journal de la Société des 
Américanistes the leading article is Algunas Características de la Cerámica 
de México, by Eduardo Noguera. It is abundantly illustrated. There is 
also an extensive bibliography of recent publications in the field, prepared 
by P. Rivet and M. A. Maurer. 


The wide variety of activities, business and professional, in which Amer- 
ican women engaged prior to 1776, is surveyed in Dr. Elisabeth Anthony 
Dexter’s Colonial Women of Affairs (second and revised edition, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, pp. xxii, 223, $3.50). 


The spring Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical Association contains 
among other articles an account of An Early American Writer against 
Quakerism, by Henry J. Cadbury. This writer was Joshua Scottow, and 


he appears to have been the translator of a work originally published in’ 


Lyons. His translation was first issued in London in 1659 under the title 
of Johannes Becoldus Redevivus: or the English Quaker, the German En- 
thusiast Revived: Visible in this Narrative. 


The Harvard University Press has added another to the list of original 
narratives of Lexington and Concord. This is entitled Concord Fight, 
being so much of the Narrative of Ensign Jeremy Lister of the roth Regi- 
ment of Foot as pertains to his Services on the 19th of April, 1775, and to 
his Experiences in Boston during the Early Months of the Siege (pp. 56, 
$1.00). Lister was present as a volunteer, replacing an officer who was 


prudent enough to become ill when ordered to report for the expedition. 


Lister makes one contribution when he says of the fighting at the bridge 


that “our Comp’s was drawn up in order to Street fireing”. This state- ` 


_ ment does not appear to agree with what two other officers report, and yet 
is regarded as at least probably true, especially since such would be the 


` 
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suitable formation under the circumstances. -Lister had his elbow broken 
by a bullet during this fight, and his record of his experiences on the retreat 
is of great interest. It should be added that the British surgeons endangered 
his life more than did the bullet. 


The réle of the courts in the United States is the subject of Dr. Heinrich 
Rommen’s volume on Grundrechte, Gesetz und Richter in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nordamerika. This is Heft 42 of Studien zum Ausland- 
deutschtum und zur Auslandkultur, under the general editorship of Georg 
Schreiber (Münster, Aschendorffsche Verlagsverhandlung, pp. 141, 4.75 M.). 
In discussing the grant of wide powers to the courts by the Federal Con- 
stitution, Dr. Rommen accepts Dr. Beard’s conclusion upon the economic 
interests which influenced the members of the Federal Convention. In con- 
trol by the courts these members saw the means of guaranteeing individual 
liberty and property against the probable attacks of democratic masses. Dr. 
Rommen illustrates the same problem from the history of Australia, Can- 
ada, and Ireland. l 


John C. Frémont and the Republican Party, by Ruhl Jacob Bartlett, of 
Tufts College (Columbus, Ohio State University, 1930, pp. viii, 146, $2.00), 
is no. 17 of the series of Contributions in History and Political Science. It 
is intended to throw some additional light upon the political maneuvers of 
‘the period, without attempting to reinterpret the social or economic causes 
which may explain the political phenomena. 


Those who remember the erect figure of Admiral Mahan and admire his 
genius will turn with special interest to a volume of letters, written from 
Annapolis, the Lezters of Alfred Thayer Mahan to Samuel A’Court Ashe, 
1858-1859, edited by Rosa Pendleton Chiles [Duke University Library Bul- 
-letin, no. 4] (Durham, Duke University Press, pp. xvii, 121). 


The story of Custer’s last battle told by Indians who took part in it is 
related by Thomas B. Marquis, M. D., in 4 Warrior who fought Custer 
(Minneapolis, Midwest Company, pp. vii, 384, $3.00). The principal nar- 
rator was Wooden Leg, a Cheyenne, allied with the Sioux in the struggle. 
His tale has been supplemented by more than a dozen others. Dr. Marquis 
feels that as the Cheyennes, whose testimony has been carefully collected, 
were established on a reservation in the heart of the region their recollec- 
tions are trustworthy. 


Vol. IX. of the University of California Publications in Economics is 
entitled The Introduction of Farm Machinery in its. Relation to the Pro- 
ductivity of Labor in the Agriculture of the United States during the Nine- 
teenth Century (Berkeley, University of California Press, pp. ix, 260, $3.50). 
The author is Leo Rogin. 


An important phase of social and economic. history is dealt with in 
Labor and the Sherman Act, by Edward Berman, Ph.D., assistant professor 
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of economics in the University of Illinois (New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1930, pp. xviii, 332, $3.00). An introduction is written by Professor 
John R. Commons and a foreword by Professor Felix Frankfurter. In ap- 
pendix B is a table of cases in which labor unions or their officers and 
members have been defendants. under the act, and in appendix C are brief 
summaries of cases under such heads as Government Suits for Injunctions, 
Damage Suits, etc. 


Professor Charles E. Merriam, the University of Chicago, has pub- 
lished a second edition of his New Aspects of Politics (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, pp. xxxii, 253, $3.00). In the preface to this edition he 
has reviewed some of the more characteristic tendencies in political research 
` since 1925, when the book first appeared. 


The addresses delivered at the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, which was held in Phila- 
delphia on April 17 and 18, have been published in a volume edited by 
Ernest Minor Patterson, Ph.D., with the title Elements of an American 
Foreign Policy (pp. 187, $2.50). . 


The History of the American Association of University Women, 1881- 
1931, by Dr. Marion Talbot and Dr. Lois K. M. Rosenberry (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, pp. viii, 479, $4.00), is an anniversary publication, sum- 
marizing the educational activities of the association since its founding, 
fifty years ago. 


Articles: James A. Robertson, Notes on Early Church Government in 
Spanish Florida (Cath. Hist. Rev., July); Walter A. Dyer, Embattled Farm- 
ers [Shays’s Rebellion] (N. E. Quar., July); E. Francis Brown, Major 
Joseph Hawley [cf. letter of Hawley, Am. Hist. Rev., July] (zbid.); J. G. 
Randall, George Washington and “Entangling Alliances” (South Atlantic 
Quar., July); Randolph C. Downes, The Statehood Contest in Ohio (Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Sept.); Robert G. Albion, New York and its Rivals, 
1815-1860 (Jour. Ec. and Bus. Hist., June); Richard H. Shryock, Sylvester 
Graham and the Popular Health Movement (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Sept.); William S. Merrill, Pierre Menard of Illinois (Mid-America, July); 
Paul W. Gates, Land Policy of the Illinois Central Railroad (Jour. Ec. and 
Bus. Hist., June); Margaret K. Kress, translation of the Diary of a Visit of 
Inspection of the Texas Missions made by Fray Gaspar José de Solis in the 
Year 1767-1768 (Southwestern Hist. Quar., July); S. S. McKay, Texas and 
Southern Pacific Railroad, 1848-1860 (ibid.); John Perry Pritchett, Selkirk 
Purchase of the Red River Valley, 1811 (Jour. of Ec. and Bus. Hist., June); 
Gustive O. Larson, The Story of the Perpetual Emigration Fund (Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Sept.); W. H. Walker, In Service for the Old South 
[letters of Augustus T. Dennis, a Confederate soldier, to his wife, 1862] 
(Aerend, spring); R. H. Woody, The Labor and Immigration Problem of 
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South Carolina during Reconstruction (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept.); 
Wallace Gates, Promotion of Agriculture by the Illinois Central Railroad, 
1855-1870 (Agri. Hist., Apr.); Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
General Pershing and the A. E. F. (For. Aff., July); J. Fred Rippy, 
Significance of the Pan American Movement (South Atlantic Quar., July). 


NEW ENGLAND 


Vol. LXIII. of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
covering the period from October, 1929, to June, 1930, has been issued by 
the society. l 


-The Massachusetts Society of the Sons of the American Revolution has 
issued a volume covering its activities for the period from 1923 to 1931. 


An interesting addition to the Smith College Studies in History (vol. 
XVI., nos. 1, 2, Oct:, 1930, and Jan., 1931, published by the department) is 
Hadley: a Study of the Political Development of a Typical New England 
Town from the Official Records, 1659-1930, by Ellen Elizabeth Callahan. 
Its scope is broader than the title suggests, for chapters deal with the De- 
velopment of the Economic Functions of Government, Problems of Social 
Welfare, Education, and Reactions to Inventions and Progress since 1800. 
This essay illustrates how fruitful is the field of local history if approached 
intelligently. 


The Connecticut Historical Society, through the generosity of one of its 
members, has been able to publish a volume entitled The Two Putnams, 
Israel and Rufus, in the Havana Expedition, 1762, and in the Mississippi 
River Exploration, 1772-1773. Among the contents are the roll of Israel 
Putnam’s company, and the orderly book of the regiment of which he was 
acting colonel. There are also the journals kept by the two brothers while 
they acted as members of a committee of the Military Adventurers Com- 
` pany formed by survivors of the Havana expedition and the French and 
Indian War to locate grants of lands, supposedly made by the king, on the 
banks of the Mississippi River. A pencil sketch of Israel Putnam, by John 
Trumbull, is reproduced here for the first time. 


The June issue of the Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society 
contains the Journal of a Tour through Vermont to 'Montreal and Quebec 
in 1833, by Charles William Eldridge (1811-1883); and a History of 
Goshen, by Nathan Capen (1816-1906). 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


Mr. Alexander J. Wall contributes to the New York Historical Society 
Quarterly Bulletin for July an article on Early Newspapers, with a list of 
the society’s collection of papers published in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana, and Utah. There are also numerous facsimiles. 


The July number of the New York Genealogical and Biographical Rec- 
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ord contains, besides continuations and genealogical articles, some records 
of the town of Eastchester, New York, contributed by Dr. Amos Canfield, 
and the Revolutionary Roll-Book of Captain Joseph Thomas, contributed 
by Francis R. Stoddard. 


The July Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum prints Robert Web- 
ster’s Journal from April 5 to November 23, 1759, during the Amherst 
. campaign. He belonged to the fourth Connecticut regiment. 


The July issue of the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society 
contains articles on Jersey Justice in Olden Days, by Charles S. Boyer; on 
Transportation and Travel in Colonial New Jersey, by Richard P. Powell, 
jt. and on Historical Societies, Libraries, and Museums, by William S. 
Hunt. There are also an account of personal experiences in the campaign 
from Chattanooga to Atlanta in 1864, by Major Stephen Pierson, and a 
reprint, from the Bulletin of the Business Historical Society (January) of 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart’s address on George Washington as a Busi- 
ness Man. 


The contents of the July number of the Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography include an address by Professor Herman V. Ames on 
the Public Career of Benjamin Franklin, a Life of Service; portions of the 
journal of Nicholas Biddle relating to Joseph Bonaparte during the period 
1816-1839, with introduction and notes by Edward Biddle; the Log and 
Journal of the Ship United States on a Voyage to China in 1784, with in- 
troduction and notes by Samuel W. Woodhouse, jr.; and a brief article by 
the Hon. William R. Riddell entitled Echo in Canada of the Imprisonment 
by the Assembly of Pennsylvania of Provost, the Reverend William Smith, 
in 1758. : 

Paul S. Taylor continues his studies of Mexican labor with Mexican 
Labor in the United States, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania (Berkeley, University 
of California Publications in Economics, vol. VII., no. 1, pp. ix, 24, 30 cts.). 


The principal article in the July number of the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine is on Algonkian Sites of Westmoreland and Fayette 
Counties, Pennsylvania, by Robert M. Engberg, with a supplement by 
George S. Fisher. George W. Hughes contributes an account of the Pio- 
neer Iron Industry in Western Pennsylvania. Captain Samuel Craig’s 
Memoirs of the Civil War and Reconstruction and Edward P. Anderson’s 
study of the Intellectual Life of Pittsburgh, 1786-1836, are continued. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The principal article in the June number of the Maryland Historical 
Magazine is by Bromley Smith and is an account of the life of George 
Calvert at Oxford. There are letters from Rembrandt Peale and Rubens 
Peale to Charles F. Mayer in 1830. 


The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography has in the July num- 
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ber an article by Allen Bowman, of Huntington College,'on the Morale of 
the American Army in the Latter Half of 1776; pt. 2 of Herbert Thatcher’s 
paper on the life of Dr. John Mitchell, F. R. S., of Virginia; a further in- 
stallment of Edith E. B. Thomson’s account of a Scottish Merchant (Wil- 
liam Allason) in Falmouth in the Eighteenth Century; and other con- 


tinuations. 


The William and Mary College’ Quarterly Historical Magazine begins 
in the July number the publication of letters from Thomas Jefferson to 
William Short. These letters, one hundred and forty in number, of which 
only forty have been printed, were recently presented to the library of Wil- 
liam and Mary College by Miss Mary Churchill Short of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. The first of the letters is dated 1784 and the last 1826, two months 
before Jefferson’s death. This number of the Magazine contains also the 
second installment of Colenel J. W. Wright’s Notes on the Continental 
Army. i 


` Articles in the July number of the North Carolina Historical Review 
are: Overland Travel and Transportation in North Carolina, 1763-1789, by 
C. C. Crittenden; Procedure in the North Carolina Colonial Assembly, 
1731-1770, by Florence Cook; and Moses Waddel and the Willington Acad- 
emy, by Ralph M. Lyon. An interesting documentary publication is the 
Journal (1853-1854) of A. S. Merrimon, a young Asheville attorney who 
afterward became a senator of the United States and chief justice of the 
supreme court of North Carolina. The Journal, which is edited by A. R. 
Newsome, pertains to the circuit of a number of western counties. 


Mr. Theodore D. Jervey contributes to the July number of the South 
Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine a sketch of Barlow Treco- 
thick, who figures in American history in consequence of his motion in the 
House of Commons in 1770 for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the duty 
on tea. Miss Mabel L. Webber contributes to the same number some 
Notes relating to Georgetown, South Carolina. The principal documentary 
publications are the letters from John Stewart to William Dunlop and the 
letters of Peter Manigault, both of them continuations. 


In the June number of the Georgia Historical Quarterly, Professor Wil- 
liam P. Brandon, of Oglethorpe University, presents a history of the Gal- 
phin Claim, a claim which, dating from the. beginning of the Revolution 
and originally against the British government, survived to disturb American 
politics as late as the middle of the nineteenth century. Farish Cater, a 
Forgotten Man of the Old South, by Ralph B. Flanders, is an intimate 
account, drawn from recently discovered materials, of the life of an ante- 
bellum business man. Dr. Herbert Wender, of Ohio State University, gives 
an account of the Southern Commercial Convention at Savannah, 1856. 


The Louisiana Historical Quarterly prints in the July issue, in a trans-. 
lation by André Lafargue and with the title Cavelier de La Salle takes Pos- 
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session of Louisiana (March 13 and April 9, 1682), an article by Baron 
Marc de Villiers du Terrage which appeared in the Revue Historique des 
Antilles of October, 1928, and adds an article by Mr. Lafargue concerning 
Robert Cavelier de La Salle’s House at Lachine, Province of Quebec, Canada. 
Mr. Henry P. Dart makes two contributions to this issue: a translation of 
the First Law regulating Land Grants in French Colonial Louisiana (1716), 
and an article on the Adventures of Dennis Braud, First Printer of Louisi- 
ana, with sundry documents pertaining to Braud, which are translated by 
Laura L. Porteous. An article of especial interest for the history of South- 
ern literature is an account of the brief career in New Orleans of Irwin 
Russel, the poet, contributed by John S. Kendall. In this issue of the 
Quarterly appears the first installment of a study entitled Louisiana in the 
Disputed Election of 1876, by Fanny Z. Lovell Bone. 

The Texas Knights of Columbus Historical Commission has undertaken 
a large enterprise of copying of material, for the history of Texas, chiefly 
its Franciscan and other ecclesiastical history, in the archives of Mexico and 
Guadalajara, and has engaged to direct its researches in the history of the 
mission era the Rev. Dr. Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M. 


WESTERN STATES 


Articles in the July number ‘of the Filson Club Quarterly are: Graham- 
ton and the Early Textile Mills of Kentucky, by Dr. William A. Pusey; 
Abraham Lincoln, senior, Grandfather of the President, by Louis A. War- 
ren; and Antecedent Experience in Kentucky of William Maxwell, Ohio’s 
First Printer, by Douglas C. McMurtrie. 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, 
July number, is entirely occupied by a paper on the Red Men of Ohio, 
written by the late Harvey Wilson Compton, sometime superintendent of 
the Toledo Public Schools. 


The Indiana State Library has received, through Mr. Garvin M. Brown 
of Indianapolis, a collection of the papers of his grandfather, Austin H. 
Brown, proprietor of the Indiana State Sentinel, 1850-1855, and prominent 
in political circles of Indianapolis until 1880. Another acquisition is the 
correspondence of Lucius B, Swift, which includes letters from Roosevelt, 
Taft, Albert J. Beveridge, Richard H. Dana, and Charles J. Bonaparte. _ 


The Indiana History Bulletin for April (pp. 162) is devoted to record- 
ing the proceedings of the twelfth annual Indiana history conference, held 
in Indianapolis December 11-13, 1930. The principal papers read during 

‘the conference have been or will be printed in the Indiana Magazine of 
History. One, by Professor A. T. Volwiler, on the Senatorial Career of 
Benjamin Harrison, is a part of the biography of Harrison under prepara- 
sion by Professor Volwiler. 


No. 37 of the Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society (the 
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Society, 1930, pp. 310) contains, besides a record of the proceedings of the 
annual meeting, May 8-9, 1930, together with the papers read on that occa- 
sion, a Diary of William H. H. Ibbetson, as a member of the 122nd regi- 
ment of Illinois. It opens on Oct. 8, 1862. 


The January number of the Journal of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety contains an extended record of the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration of 
the Westernmost Campaign of the Revolutionary War, at Rock Island, 
September 14 to 20, 1930, together with an article by John H. Hauberg 
entitled Why the Rock Island County Sesqui-Centennial. In addition, Pro- 
fessor Theodore C. Pease contributes a paper on the Revolution at Crisis 
in the West. Other articles are: Lincoln’s Early Political Background, by 
Louis A. Warren; Col. Conrad Weiser, Pioneer, Soldier, Diplomat, Judge, 
Provincial Interpreter, by Mrs. K. T. Anderson; Dr. John Gale, a Pioneer 
Army Surgeon, by Dr. Irving S. Cutter; the British-Indian Attack on Pain 
Court (St. Louis), by Stella M. Drumm; and a Forgotten Hero of Rock 
Island (Sergeant James Keating of the Royal Artillery Regiment), by M. M. 
Quaife. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., of St. Louis University, is the author of an 
essay on Chicago under the French Régime. It originally appeared in the 
Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society. 


The Missouri Historical Society Collections, vol. VI., no. 3 (1931), con- 
tains the Journal of Henry B. Miller, chiefly relating to St. Louis and vicin- 
ity in 1838, edited by Professor Thomas M. Marshall, and an account of . 
the Pacific Railroad Company (1849-1860), by Dorothy Jennings. The 
latter article is a chapter of a larger study of railroad development in Mis- 
souri before the Civil War. Included also in the volume are three letters: 
the first, from Dr. James O’Fallon (1791), the second, from Captain Amos 
Stoddard (1804), and the third, from William Price Hunt to John Jacob 
Astor (1836). l 

The July number of the Missouri Historical Review is chiefly occupied 
by continued articles hitherto mentioned in these pages. In addition there 
is an article on Pioneer Days in “Old Sparta”, by Sara L. Williams, also a 
sketch, by the editorial pen, of Edwin W. Stephens (1849-1931), editor and 
publisher, and one by F. A. Culmer of Benjamin H. Reeves, member of 
the first state constitutional convention (1820) and lieutenant governor, 
1824. 


Henry Ormal Severance, librarian of the University of Missouri, in The 
Story of a Village Community (New York, G. E. Stechert, pp. 178, $2.00), 
makes a new contribution to the evolution of the frontier. The village in 

. question is Walled Lake in Oakland County, the same county which fur- 
nished the theme of Dr. Severance’s Michigan Trailmakers. The present 
volume, as Professor Walter Burr points out in the introduction, deals not 
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so much with the particular village of Walled Lake, although the names 
and incidents are real, as with “The Town of Everyman”, for “Every man 
past fifty years of age, whose childhood days were spent in an American 
village, will recognize the story as a picture of his village and of his own 


boyhood”. i 7 





Hon. William R. Riddell contributes to the summer number of 
Michigan History Magazine an account of the Indian War Council held 
at Detroit in 1700; Dr. Hugo Erichsen, some Recollections of Detroit Medi- 
cal Life in the 80’s and go’s; and Anna B. Gray, other “Letters from the 
Long Ago”, the thirteen ‘in this issue being of the period 1840-1843. 


The July number of the Annals of Iowa contains an article on the Place- 
Names of Van Buren County, by T. J. Fitzpatrick, of the University of 
Nebraska, a continuation of David C. Mott’s papers on Abandoned Towns, 
Villages, and Post Offices of Iowa, and an article by Donald C. McMurtrie 
- on the First Printing at Council Bluffs. 


The July number of the Iowa Journal of History and Politics contains 
articles by Jacob A. Swisher on the Iowa Academy of Science; by Hubert 
H. Hoeltje on Some Iowa Lectures and Conversations of Amos Bronson 
Alcott; and by Charles E. Hall on Pen Sketches of the Big Woods, a tract - 
of timber in the southern part of Bremer County. 


The June number of the Wisconsin Magazine of History includes some 
Notes on the Distribution of the Foreign-Born Scandinavian in Wisconsin 
in 1905, contributed by Guy-Harold Smith; an article on the Agency House 
at Fort Winnebago, by Louise Phelps Kellogg; and continuations of the 
Memoirs of Mary D. Bradford and Herman J. Deutsch’s studies of Yankee- 
Teuton Rivalry in Wisconsin Politics in the Seventies. 


Among the recent publications of the Public Museum of the City of- 
Milwaukee are the Year Book for 1929 (May 15) with articles on archzo- 
logical and historical subjects, richly illustrated, and two Bulletins, vol. X., 
nos. 2 and 3 (June 15), the first entitled A Wisconsin Variant of the Hope- 
well Culture, by W. C. McKern, and the second, The Dental Pathology of 
the Prehistoric Indians of Wisconsin, by Alton K. Fisher, Herbert W. 
Kuhm, and George C. Adami. 


Following the Prairie Frontier, by Seth K. Humphrey (Minneapolis, - 
University of Minnesota Press, pp. 265, $2.50), is a contribution to the his- 
tory of the Middle Northwest, drawn from the author’s personal experi- 
ences or family letters beginning with 1855. In that year his father jour- 
neyed from Connecticut to Minnesota. 


The Story of the Grand Portage, by Solon J. Buck (Minneapolis, Cook 
.County Historical Society), is a brief essay dealing with the trail, trodden 
by so many fur traders, from Grand Portage Bay to the upper waters of the 
Pigeon River which was “the best navigable highway between the Great 
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Lakes ... and the great northwestern section of the continent”. The essay 
is provided with maps of the Grand Portage Triangle and of Fort Char- 
lotte. 


The June number of Minnesota History contains a series of imaginary 
letters, by the late William W. Folwell, entitled a Visit to Farther-and-Gay 
Castle and embodying scenes and incidents of early Minnesota history; an 
article entitled Sod Houses and Prairie Schooners, excerpted from an un- 
published volume of reminiscences by William A. Marin of Minneapolis, 
and two letters, 1850 and 1851, by John C. Laird, describing a journey up 
the Mississippi from Galena. 


Among the contents of the July number of the Colorado Magazine are: 
_an article on Gunnison in Early days, by Professor C. E. Hagie, of Western 
State College; one on Zebulon Montgomery Pike, by LeRoy R. Hafen; and 

the Diary of a Freighting Trip from Kit Carson to Trinidad in 1870, byt the 
late P. G. Scott. 


The North Dakota Historical Quarterly has in the July number an arti- 
cle by William T. Morgan, of Indiana University, entitled a Crisis in the . 
History of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1694-1697, and one by Edgar B.- 
Wesley, of the University of Minnesota, entitled a Still Larger View of the 
So-called Yellowstone Expedition, dealing with “the official ‘aspect of fron- 
tier defense in the Northwest during the decade following the War of 
1812”. 


The July number of the New Mexico Historical Review contains an 
article on Harmful Practices of Indian Traders of the Southwest, 1865- 
1876, by C. C. Rister; and one on Confederate Government in Doña Ana 
County, as shown in the records of the probate court, 1861-1862, by Charles 
S. Walker, jr. There is also a letter from Alexander H. Stephens, July 3, 
1850, with an introduction by Colonel M. L. Crimmins. The letter relates 
to a phase of the Texan question. 


Bulletin 100 of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, deals with the Ruins at Kiatuthlanna, Eastern Arizona, and the 
author is Frank H. H.: Roberts, jr. (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, pp. viii, 193). 


The Arizona Historical Review has in the July number a brief article 
by William J. Hunsaker concerning Leonard W. Hastings’ Project for the 
Invasion of Arizona and New Mexico for the Southern Confederacy; a 
continuation of Colonel C. C. Smith’s .papers entitled Some Unpublished 
History of the Southwest; and the translation of a Pima Calendar Stick 
(1850-1913), contributed by C. H. Southworth. ` 


In the June number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma the Hon. William 
H. Murray, writing of the. Oklahoma constitutional convention, records 
“some facts of historical value, hitherto not- given publication”. Grant 
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Foreman offers some documents which shed new light on Houston’s life 
among the Cherokees; Orland Morton gives a brief account of Reconstruc- 
tion in the Creek Nation; and Alfred B. Thomas contributes an article on 
the First Santa Fé Expedition,- 1792-1793, to which is added the Diary of 
Pedro Vial, who conducted the expedition. 


Among the contents of the June number of the Oregon Historical Quar- 
terly are: an article by Leslie M. Scott on the Nationalism of Lewis and 
Clark; an account of Thomas Starr King in Oregon, 1862, by William G. 
Eliot, jr.; a sketch, by J. F. Santee, of Thomas Milton Gatch, successively 
head of Willamette University, the University of Washington, and Oregon 
State College; one, by T. C. Elliott, on Wilson Price Hunt, representative 
of John Jacob Astor in the Astoria enterprise; a description of Umpqua 
Agriculture in 1851, written by Jesse Applegate; and the second part of 
the diary of the Douglas Expeditions, 1840-1841, edited by Herman A. 
Leader. . 


Among the contributions to the July number of the Washington His- 
torical Quarterly are articles on the Oregon Convention of 1843, by C. S. 
Kingston, and on the Fraser River Gold Rush Adventures, by Robert Frost, 
with some Notes on Early Settlements and on Geographic Names of East- 
ern Washington, by J. Orin Oliphant. 


CANADA 
At the annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association, held at 
Ottawa on May 26 and 27, the experiment was made of limiting the papers 
at each session to two, in order to afford more opportunity for discussion. 
The results were gratifying. Among those who took part in the discussions 
was Dr. J. Bartlet Brebner, of Columbia University. Judge F. W. Howay 
was elected president, to succeed the Hon. Robert Borden. 


No. 12 of the Publications of the Public Archives of Canada is made 
up of Reports on the Laws of Quebec, 1767-1770 (Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 
pp. 92 and 95), and is edited by W. P. M. Kennedy, professor of law in 
the University of Toronto, and Gustave Lanctot, D.Litt., of the Public Ar- 
chives. The most important documents printed are the reports of Governor 
Carleton and Chief Justice Hey, which were long thought to be lost, but 

, which Professor Kennedy found in 1924 among the Royal or King’s manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. The whole collection throws light upon the 
origin of those features of the Quebec Act which were concerned with ques- 
tions of law and procedure. Bound up with the volume is a French version, 
‘including cover page and index. 


The London and Middlesex Historical Society has published as pt. 14 
of its Transactions, the diary of the Rev. William Fraser, a pioneer Presby- 
terian clergyman in Ontario, with an accompanying essay on early Presby- 
terianism in Western Ontario, by Mr. Harry E. Parker. 
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Responsible Government in Prince Edward Island, a Triumph of Seif- 
government under the Crown, by W. Ross Livingston, Ph.D., belongs to 
the series of Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. IX., no. 4, of the University 
of Iowa (Iowa City, pp. 136). 


Articles: Viola F. Barnes, Francis Legge, Governor of Nova Scotia 
(N. E. Quar., July); D. G. Creighton, The Struggle for Financial Control 
in Lower Canada, 1818-1831 (Can. Hist. Rev., June); Alastair Watt, The 
Case of Alexander McLeod (ibid.). 


CUBA, MEXICO, AND SOUTH AMERICA 
In addition to the work of editing the sixty-three volumes of the Archivo 
del General Miranda noted by Professor Robertson in this journal for 
July, the director of the National Archives of Venezuela, Dr. Vicente Dá- 
vila, has recently seen through the press several other publications of interest 
to students of Latin American history. Besides the regular bimonthly bulle- 
tins of the National Archives and of the National Academy of History, of 
both of which he is editor, he has (as member of an editorial commission) 
edited a Spanish translation of François Depons, Voyage à la Partie Orien- 
tale de la Terre-Ferme, dans Amérique Méridionale. This is an offering 
of the Academy of History on the centenary of the death of Bolivar. Like- 
wise for the same occasion Dr. Dávila has published two volumes of docu- . 
ments from the National Archives. Of these Hojas Militares, vol. 1., con- 
tains the service records of officers of the army and militia of the captaincy 
general of Venezuela from 1768 to 1810 arranged in alphabetical order to 
include the letter G; and Encomiendas, vol. II., comprises documents de- 
scribing the exploits of the conquerors of that captaincy general and of the 
founders of cities therein. “These two publications reveal the immense 
‘amount of work that has been done under the diréction of Dr. Davila in 
‘sorting, editing, arranging, and indexing documents in the National Ar- 
chives for the convenient use of scholars searching those records. 


From Havana also come publications of the Academy of History and 
of the National Archives. In the Anales of the former (vol. XII., 1930) are 
reports of financial transactions and of coöperation with the government 
for the preservation of historical monuments and of collections of docu- 
ments. There is little of particular interest to non-members. An eighteen 
page pamphlet contains the will of Rudolfo Rodriguez de Armas in which 
he bequeaths to the Academy of History of Cuba his city house and funds 
for establishing an annual prize of $400 to be awarded for the best work 
published on the history of Cuba. Regulations adopted by the academy for 
carrying out the terms of the bequest are also to be found in this pamphlet. 
From the academy comes also vol. VII. of its collection of documents, which 
contains a well indexed series of reprints of documents found in the Archivo 
General’ de Indias relating to Cuba, and especially to Havana, edited by 
Joaquin Llaverias, 
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Vol. XXIX., nos. 1-6, 1930, of the Boletin del Archivo Nacional of Cuba 
reprints documents relating to the attack and capture of Guáimaro on Oct. 
29, 1896, and reports, dated 1870, concerning the sailing of the U. S. frigate 
Albany carrying a commission from the United States to the Dominican 
Republic for the purpose of negotiating for the use of Samaná Bay. 


The ministry of public education of Mexico has published the text of the 
speech delivered by Rafael Pérez Taylor at the centenary of the execution 
of the hero of independence, Vicente Guerrero, which occurred in the vil- 
. lage of Cuilapa in the state of Oaxaca on Feb. 14, 1831. 


- Bibliophiles will be delighted with the remarkable collection of Mexican 
colonial and modèrn bookplates reproduced and described by Felipe Teixi- 
dor in his Ex Libris y Bibliotecas de Mexico. A short biographical note on 
the owner of each bookplate follows the reproduction of the plate. 


The secretary of public instruction of Mexico publishes El Libro y el 
Pueblo, a monthly periodical devoted to bibliography and to public and 
school libraries. Numbers 1, 3, and 4 of vol. IX. (1931) contain among 
other items bibliographies of works on the revolution, of books about Mex- 
ico published in 1930, and of recent Mexican books. 


Under the direction of the secretary of foreign relations are published 
documents from ‘the Diplomatic-Historical Archives of Mexico. No. 35 of 
this series contains documents illustrating the diplomatic career of Dr. (José 
Marfa Luis) Mora, who was minister from Mexico to London during the 
eventful years of Mexico’s war with the United States. The volume in- 
cludes an introductory discussion of the diplomatic career of Dr. Mora by 
Luis Chavez Orozco. 


Vol. XVIIL, nos. 132-143, of the Revista del Ateneo de el Salvador, 
published by the ministry of public instruction, contains reports of meet- 
ings of the Athenzum of El Salvador, including speeches delivered and 
poems read, as well as lists of members and portraits of some of the most 
notable. 


Articles: Marie R. Madden, Mexico City Guilds of New Spain (Mid- 
America, July); Elizabeth W. Loughran, Marguis’s Hospital [acquisition 
by the Mexican government of Cortes faniily papers from the hospital to 
which the Marqués de Valle held title] (zdid.); E. J. Pratt, Anglo-American 
Commercial and Political Rivalry on the Plata, 1820-1830 (Hisp. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Aug.). 

A.H. 


Contributions to the section of Historical News have been made by 
G. C. Boyce, T. R. S. Broughton, E. C. Burnett, E. N. Curtis, F. C. Dietz, 
Alfred Hasbrouck, J. F. Jameson, L. M. Larson, and J. M. Vincent. 
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EVERYMAN HIS OWN HISTORIAN? 
I. 


NCE upon a time, long long ago, I learned how to reduce a fraction 

to its lowest terms. Whether I could still perform that operation 
is uncertain; but the discipline involved in early training had its uses, 
-since it taught me that in order to understand the essential nature of 
anything it is well to strip it of all superficial and irrelevant accre- 
tions—in short, to reduce it to its lowest terms. That operation I now ` 
venture, with some apprehension and all due apologies, to perform on 
the subject of history. 

I ought first of all to explain that when I use the term history I 
mean knowledge of history. No doubt throughout all past time there 
actually occurred a series of events which, whether we know what it 
was or not, constitutes history in some ultimate sense. Nevertheless, 
much the greater part of these events we can know nothing about, 
not even that they occurred; many of them we can know.only imper- 
fectly; and even the few events that we think we know for sure we 
can never be absolutely certain of, since we can never revive them, 
never observe or test them directly. The event itself once occurred, 
but as an actual event it has disappeared; so that in dealing with it the 
only objective reality we can observe or test is some material trace 
which the event has left—usually a written document. With these 
traces of vanished events, these documents, we must be content since 
they are all we have; from them we infer what the event was, we 
affirm that it is a fact that the event was so and so. We do not say 
“Lincoln is assassinated”; we say “it is a fact that Lincoln was assassi- 
nated”, The event was, but is no longer; it is only the affirmed fact 
about the event that is, that persists, and will persist until we discover 


1 Presidential Address delivered before the American, Historical Association at Minne- 
apolis, December 29, 1931. 
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that our affirmation is wrong or inadequate. Let us then admit that 
there are two histories: the actual series of events that once occurred; 
and the ideal series that we affirm and hold in memory. The first is 
absolute and unchanged—it was what it was whatever we do or say 
about it; the second is relative, always changing in response to the 
increase or refinement of knowledge. The two series correspond more 
or less, it is our aim to make the correspondence as exact as possible; 
but the actual series of events exists for us only in terms of the ideal 
series which we affirm and hold in memory. This is why I am forced 
to identify history with knowledge of history. For all practical pur- 
_ poses history is, for us and for the time being, what we know it to be. 

It is history in this sense that I wish to reduce to its lowest terms. 
In order to do that I need a very simple definition. I once read that 
“History is the knowledge of events that have occurred in the past”. 
That is a simple definition, but not simple enough. It contains three 
words that require examination. The first is knowledge. Knowledge 
is a formidable word. I always think of knowledge as something that 
is stored up in the Encyclopedia Britannica or the Summa Theologica; 
something difficult to acquire, something at all events that I have not. 
Resenting a definition that denies me the title of historian, I therefore 
ask what is most essential to knowledge. Well, memory, I should 
think (and I mean memory in the broad sense, the memory of events 
inferred as well as the memory of events observed); other things are 
necessary too, but memory is fundamental: without memory no knowl- 
edge. So our definition becomes, “History is the memory of events 
that have occurred in the past”. But events—the word carries an im- 
plication of something grand, like the taking of the Bastille or the 
Spanish-American War. An occurrence need not be spectacular to be 
an event. If I drive a motor car down the crooked streets of Ithaca, 
that is an event—something done; if the traffic cop bawls me out, that 
is an event—something said; if I have evil thoughts of him for so 
doing, that is an event—something thought. In truth anything done, 
said, or thought is an event, important or not as may turn out. But 
since we do not ordinarily speak without thinking, at least in some 
rudimentary way, and since the psychologists tell us that we can not 
think without speaking, or at least not without having anticipatory 
vibrations in the larynx, we may well combine thought events and- 
speech events under one term; and so our definition becomes, “History 
is the memory of things said and done in the past”. But the past— 
the word is both misleading and unnecessary: misleading, because the 
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past, used in connection with history, seems to imply the distant past, 
as if history ceased before we were born; unnecessary, because after 
all everything said or done is already in the past as soon as it is said 
or done. Therefore I will omit that word, and our definition becomes, 
“History is the memory of things said and done”. This is a definition 
that reduces history to its lowest terms, and yet includes everything 
that is essential to understanding what it really is. 

If the essence of history is the memory of things said and done, then 
it is obvious that every normal person, Mr. Everyman, knows some 
history. Of course we do what we can to conceal this invidious truth. 
Assuming a professional manner, we say that so and so knows no 
history, when we mean no more than that he failed to pass the ex- 
aminations set for a higher degree; and simple-minded persons, under- 
graduates and others,‘taken in by ‘academic classifications of knowl- 
edge, think they know no history because they have never taken a 
course in history in college, or have never read Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. No doubt the academic convention has 
its uses, but it is one of the superficial accretions that must be stripped 
off if we would understand history reduced to its lowest terms. Mr. 
Everyman, as well as you and J, remembers things said and done, 
and must do so at every waking moment. Suppose Mr. Everyman to 
have awakened this morning unable to remember anything said or 
done. He would be a lost soul indeed. This has happened, this sudden 
loss of all historical knowledge. But normally it does not happen. 
Normally the memory of Mr. Everyman, when he awakens in the 
morning, reaches out into the country of the past and of distant places 
and instantaneously recreates his little world of endeavor, pulls to- 
gether as it were things said and done in his yesterdays, and codrdinates 
them with his present perceptions and with things to be said and done 
in his to-morrows. Without this historical knowledge, this memory of 
things said and done, his to-day would be aimless and his to-morrow 
without significance. 

Since we are concerned with history in its lowest terms, we will 
suppose that Mr. Everyman is not a professor of history, but just an 
ordinary citizen without excess knowledge. Not having a lecture to 
prepare, his memory of things said and done; when he awakened this 
morning, presumably did not drag into consciousness any events con- 
nected with the Liman von Sanders mission or the Pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals; it presumably dragged into consciousness an image of things 
said and done yesterday in the office, the highly significant fact that 
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General Motors had dropped three points, a conference arranged ior 
ten o’clock in the morning, a promise to play nine holes at four-thirty 
in the afternoon, and other historical events of similar import. Mr. 
Everyman knows more history than this, but at the moment of 
awakening this is sufficient: memory of things said and done, history 
functioning, at seven-thirty in the morning, in its very lowest terms, 
has effectively oriented Mr. Everyman in his little world of endeavor. 

Yet not quite effectively after all perhaps; for unaided memory is 
notoriously fickle; and it may happen that Mr. Everyman, as he drinks 
his coffee, is uneasily aware of something said or done that he fails 
now to recall. A common enough occurrence, as we all know to our 
sorrow—this remembering, not the’ historical event, but only that there 
was an event which we ought to remember but can not. This is Mr. 
Everyman’s difficulty, a bit of history lies dead and inert in the sources, 
unable to do any work for Mr. Everyman because his memory refuses 
to bring it alive in consciousness. What then does Mr. Everyman do? 
He does what any historian would do: he does a bit of historical re- 
search in the sources. From his little Private Record Office (I mean 
his vest pocket) he takes a book in MS., volume XXXV. it may be, 
and turns to page 23, and there he reads: “December 29, pay Smith’s 
coal bill, 20 tons, $1017.20.” _Instantaneously a series of historical events 
comes to life in Mr. Everyman’s mind. He has an image of himself 
ordering twenty tons of coal from Smith last summer, of Smith’s 
wagons driving up to his house, and of the precious coal sliding dustily- 
through the cellar window. Historical events, these are, not so im- 
portant as the forging of the Isidorian Decretals, but still important to 
Mr. Everyman: historical events which he was not present to observe, 
but which, by an artificial extension of memory, he can form a clear 
picture of, because he has done a little original research in the manu- 
scripts preserved in his Private Record Office. 

The picture Mr. Everyman forms of Smith’s wagons delivering the 
coal at his house is a picture of things said and done in the past. But 
it does not stand alone, it is not a pure antiquarian image to be enjoyed 
for its own sake; on the contrary, it is associated with a picture of 
things to be said and done in the future; so that throughout the day 
Mr. Everyman intermittently holds in mind, together with a picture 
of Smith’s coal wagons, a picture of himself going at four o’clock in 
the afternoon to Smith’s office in order to pay his bill. At four o’clock 
Mr. Everyman is accordingly at Smith’s office. “I wish to pay that 
coal bill”, he says. Smith looks dubious and disappointed, takes down 
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a ledger (or a filing case), does a bit of original research in his Private 
Record Office, and announces: “You don’t owe me any money, Mr. 
Everyman. You ordered the coal here all right, but I didn’t have the 
kind you wanted, and so turned the örder over to Brown. It was 
Brown delivered your coal: he’s the man you owe.” Whereupon Mr. 
Everyman goes to Brown’s office; and Brown takes down a ledger, 
does a bit of original research in his Private Record Office, which 
happily. confirms the researches of Smith; and Mr. Everyman pays 
his bill, and in the evening, after returning from the Country Club, 
makes a further search in another collection of documents, where, sure 
enough, he finds a bill from Brown, properly drawn, for twenty tons 
of stove coal, $ror7:20. The research is now completed. Since his 
mind rests satisfied, Mr. Everyman has found the explanation of the 
series of events that concerned him. 

Mr. Everyman would be astonished to learn that he is an historian, 
yet it is obvious, isn’t it, that he has performed all the essential opera- 
tions involved in historical research. Needing or wanting to do some- 
thing (which happened to be, not to deliver a lecture or write a book, 
but to pay a bill; and this is what misleads him and us as to what he 
is really doing), the first step was to recall things said and done. 
Unaided memory proving inadequate, a further step was essential— 
the examination of certain documents in order to discover the neces- 
sary but as yet unknown facts. Unhappily the documents were found 
to give conflicting reports, so that a critical comparison of the texts had 
to be instituted in order to eliminate error. All this having been satis- 
factorily accomplished, Mr. Everyman is ready for the final operation— 
the formation in his mind, by an artificial extension of memory, of a 
picture, a definitive picture let us hope, of a selected series of historical 
events—of himself ordering coal from Smith, of Smith turning the 
order over to Brown, and of Brown delivering the coal at his house. 
In the light of this picture Mr. Everyman could, and did, pay his bill. 
If Mr. Everyman had undertaken these researches in order to write 
a book instead of to pay a bill, no one would think of denying that he 
was an historian. i 


Il. 


I have tried to reduce history to its lowest terms, first by defining it 
as the memory of things said and done, second by showing concretely 
how the memory of things said and done is essential to the performance 
of the simplest acts of daily life. I wish now to note the more general 
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implications of Mr. Everyman’s activities. In the realm of affairs Mr. 
Everyman has been paying his coal bill; in the realm of consciousness 
he has been doing that fundamental thing which enables man alone to 
have, properly speaking, a history: he has been reénforcing and enrich- 
ing his immediate perceptions to the end that he may live in a world 
of semblance more spacious and satisfying than is to be found within 
the narrow confines of the fleeting present moment. 

We are apt to think of the past as dead, the future as nonexistent, 
the present alone as real; and prematurely wise or disillusioned coun- 
selors have urged us to burn always with “a hard, gemlike flame” in 
order to give “the highest quality to the moments as they pass, and 
simply for those moments’ sake”. This no doubt is what the glow- 
worm does; but I think that man, who alone is properly aware that 
the present moment passes, can for that very reason make no good use 
of the present moment simply for its own sake. Strictly speaking, the 
present doesn’t exist for us, or is at best no more than an infinitesimal 
point in time, gone before we can note it as present. Nevertheless, we 
must have a present; and so we create one by robbing the past, by hold- 
ing on to the most recent events and pretending that they all belong 
to our immediate perceptions. If, for example, I raise my arm, the total 
event is a series of occurrences of which the first are past before the 
last have taken place; and yet you perceive it as a single movement 
executed in one present instant. This telescoping of successive events 
into a single instant philosophers call the ‘specious present’. Doubt- 
less they would assign rather narrow limits to the specious present; but 
I will willfully make a free use of it, and say that we can extend the 
specious present as much as we like. In common speech we do so: we 
speak of the ‘present hour’, the ‘present year’, the ‘present generation’. 
Perhaps all living creatures have a specious present; but man has this 
superiority, as Pascal says, that he is aware of himself and the universe, 
can as it were hold himself at arm’s length and with some measure of 
objectivity watch himself and his fellows functioning in the world 
during a brief span of allotted years. Of all the creatures, man alone 
has a specious present that may be deliberately and purposefully en- 
larged and diversified and enriched. 

The extent to which the specious present may thus be enlarged and 
enriched will depend upon knowledge, the artificial extension of mem- 
ory, the memory of things said and done in the past and distant places, 
But not upon knowledge alone; rather upon knowledge directed by 
purpose. The specious present is an unstable pattern of thought, in- 
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cessantly changing in response to our immediate perceptions and the 
purposes that arise therefrom. At any given moment each one of us 
(professional historian no less than Mr. Everyman) weaves into this 
unstable pattern such actual or artificial memories as may be necessary 
to orient us in our little world of endeavor. But to be oriented in our 
little world of endeavor we must be prepared for what is coming to us 
(the payment of a coal bill, the delivery of a presidential address, the 
establishment of a League of Nations, or whatever); and to be pre- 
pared for what is coming to us it is necessary, not only to recall certain 
past events, but to anticipate (note I do not say predict) the future. 
Thus from the specious present, which always includes more or less of 
the past, the future refuses to be excluded; and the more of the past 
we drag into the specious present, the more an hypothetical, patterned 
future is likely to crowd into it also. Which comes first, which is cause 
and which effect, whether our memories construct a pattern of past 
events at the behest of our desires and hopes, or whether our desires 
and hopes spring from a pattern of past events imposed upon us by 
experience and knowledge, I shall not attempt to say. What I suspect 
is that memory of past and anticipation of future events work to- 
gether, go hand in hand as it were in a friendly way, without disput- 
ing over priority and leadership. 

At all events they go together, so that in a very real sense it is im- 
possible to divorce history from life: Mr. Everyman can not do what 
he needs or desires to do without recalling past events; he can not recall 
past events without in some subtle fashion relating them to what he 
needs or desires to do. This is the natural function of history, of 
history reduced to its lowest terms, of history conceived as the memory 
of things said and done: mémory of things said and done (whether 
in our immediate yesterdays or in the long past of mankind), running 
hand in hand with the anticipation of things to be said and done, 
enables us, each to the extent of his knowledge and imagination, to be 
intelligent, to push back the narrow confines of the fleeting present 
moment so that what we are doing may be judged in the light of 
what we have done and what we hope to do. In this sense all diving 
history, as'Croce says, is contemporaneous: in so far as we think the 
past (and otherwise the past, however fully related in documents, is 
nothing to us) it becomes an integral and living part of our present 
world of semblance. 

It must then be obvious that living history, the ideal series of events 
that we affirm and hold in memory, since it is so intimately associated 
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with what we are doing and with what we hope to do, can not be 
precisely the same for all at any given time, or the same for one genera- 
tion as for another. History in ,this sense can not be reduced to a 
verifiable set of statistics or formulated in terms of universally valid 
mathematical formulas. It is rather an imaginative creation, a per- 
sonal possession which each one of us, Mr. Everyman, fashions out 
of his individual experience, adapts to his practical or emotional needs, 
and adorns as well as may be to suit his esthetic tastes. In thus creating 
his own history, there are, nevertheless, limits which Mr. Everyman 
may not overstep without incurring penalties. The limits are set by 
his fellows. If Mr. Everyman lived quite alone in an unconditioned 
world he would be free to affirm and hold in memory any ideal series 
of events that struck his fancy, and thus create a world of semblance 
quite in accord with the heart’s desire. Unfortunately, Mr. Everyman 
has to live in a world of Browns and Smiths; a sad experience, which 
has taught him the expediency of recalling certain events with much 
exactness. In all the immediately practical affairs of life Mr. Every- 
man is a good historian, as expert, in conducting the researches neces- 
sary for paying his coal bill, as need be. His expertness comes partly 
from long practice, but chiefly from the circumstance that his re- 
searches are prescribed and guided by very definite and practical objects 
which concern him intimately. The problem of what documents to 
consult, what facts to select, troubles Mr. Everyman not at all. Since 
he is not writing a book on “Some Aspects of the Coal Industry 
Objectively Considered”, it does not occur to him to collect all the 
facts and let them speak for themselves. Wishing merely to pay his 
coal bill, he selects only such facts as may be relevant; and not wishing 
to pay it twice, he is sufficiently aware, without ever having read 
Bernheim’s Lehrbuch, that the relevant facts must be clearly established 
by the testimony of independent witnesses not self-deceived. He does 
not know, or need to know, that his personal interest in the perform- 
ance is a disturbing bias which will prevent ‘him from learning the 
whole truth or arriving at ultimate causes. Mr. Everyman does not 
wish to learn the whole truth or to arrive at ultimate causes. He 
wishes to pay his cozl bill. That is to say, he wishes to adjust him- 
self to a practical situation, and on that low pragmatic level he is a 
good historian precisely because he is not disinterested: he will solve 
his problems, if he does solve them, by virtue of his intelligence and 
not by virtue of his indifference. 

. Nevertheless, Mr. Everyman does not live by bread alone; and on 
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all proper occasions his memory of things said and done, easily enlarg- 
-ing his specious present beyond the narrow circle of daily affairs, will, 
must inevitably, in mere compensation for the intolerable dullness and 
vexation of the fleeting present moment, fashion for him a more 
" spacious world than that of the immediately practical. He can readily 
recall the days of his youth, the places he has lived in, the ventures 
he has. made, the adventures he has had—all the crowded events of 
a lifetime; and beyond and around this central pattern of personally 
experienced events, there will be embroidered a more dimly seen 
_ pattern of artificial memories, memories of things reputed to have been 
said and done in past times which he has not known, in distant places 
which he has not seen. This outer pattern of remembered events that 
encloses and completes the central pattern of his personal experience,’ 
Mr. Everyman has woven, he could not tell you how, out of the most 
diverse threads of information, picked up in the most casual way, from 
the most unrelated sources—from things learned at home and in school, 
from knowledge gained in business or profession, from newspapers 
glanced at, from books (yes, even history books) read or heard of, 
from remembered scraps of newsreels or educational films or ex 
cathedra utterances of presidents and kings, from fifteen-minute dis- 
courses on the history of civilization broadcast by the courtesy (it may 
be) of Pepsodent, the Bulova Watch Company, or the Shepard Stores 
in Boston. Daily and hourly, from a thousand unnoted sources, there 
is lodged in Mr. Everyman’s mind a mass of unrelated and related in- 
formation and misinformation, of: impressions and images, out of 
which he somehow manages, undeliberately for the most part, to fash- 
ion a history, a patterned picture of remembered things said and done 
in past times and distant places. It is not possible, it is not- essential, 
that this picture should be complete or completely true: it is essential 
that it should be useful to Mr. Everyman; and that it may be useful to 
him he will hold in memory, of all the things he might hold in 
memory, those things only which can be related with some reasonable 
degree of relevance and harmony to his idea of himself and of what 
he is doing in the world and what he hopes to do. 

In constructing this more remote and far-flung pattern of remem- 
bered things, Mr. Everyman works with something of the freedom 
of a creative artist; the history which he imaginatively recreates as an 
artificial extension of his personal experience will inevitably be an 
engaging blend of fact and fancy, a mythical adaptation of that which 
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perhaps neither true nor false, but only the most convenient form of 
error. Not that Mr. Everyman wishes or intends to deceive himself 
or others. Mr. Everyman has a wholesome respect for cold, hard 
facts, never suspecting how malleable they are, how easy it is to coax 
and cajole them; but he necessarily takes the facts as they come to 
him, and is enamored of those that seem best suited to his interests 
or promise most in the way of emotional satisfaction. The exact truth 
of remembered events he has in any case no time, and no need, to 
curiously question or meticulously verify. No doubt he can, if he be an 
American, call up an image of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776 as readily as he can call up an image of Smith’s coal 
wagons creaking up the hill last summer. He suspects the one image 
no more than the other; but the signing of the Declaration, touching 
not his practical interests, calls for no careful historical research on 
his part. He may perhaps, without knowing why, affirm and hold 
in memory that the Declaration was signed by the members of the 
Continental Congress on the fourth of July. It is a vivid and sufficient 
image which Mr. Everyman may hold to the end of his days without 
incurring penalties. Neither Brown nor Smith has any interest in 
setting him right; nor will any court ever send him a summons for 
failing to recall that the Declaration, “being engrossed and compared 
at the table, was’ signed by the members” on the second of August. 
As an actual event, the signing of the Declaration was what it was; 
as a remembered event it will be, for Mr. Everyman, what Mr. Every- 
man contrives to make it: will have for him significance and magic, 
much or little or none at all, as it fits well or ill into his little world of 
interests and aspirations and emotional comforts. 


Ill. 


What then of us, historians by profession? What have we to do 
with Mr. Everyman, or he with us? More, I venture to believe, than 
we are apt to think. For each of us is Mr. Everyman too. Each of us 
is subject to the limitations of time and place; and for each of us, no 
less than for the Browns and Smiths of the world, the pattern of 
remembered things said and done will be woven, safeguard the process 
how we may, at the behest of circumstance and purpose. 

True it is that although each of us is Mr. Everyman, each is some- 
thing more than his own historian. Mr. Everyman, being but an in- 
formal historian, is under no bond to remember what is irrelevant to 
his personal affairs. But we are historians by profession. Our profes- 
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sion, less intimately bound up with the practical activities, is to be 
directly concerned with the ideal series of events that is only of casual 
or occasional import to others; it is our business in life to be ever 
preoccupied with that far-flung pattern of artificial memories that 
encloses and completes the central pattern of individual expérience. 
We are Mr. Evcrybody’s historian as well as our own, since our his- 
tories serve the double purpose, which written histories have always 
served, of keeping alive the recollection of memorable men and events. 
We are thus: of that ancient and honorable company of wise men of 
the tribe, of bards and story-tellers and minstrels, of soothsayers and 
priests, to whom in successive ages has been entrusted the keeping of 
the useful myths. Let not the harmless, necessary word ‘myth’ put us 
out of countenance. In the history of history a myth is a once valid 
but now. discarded version of the human story, as our now valid ver- 
sions will in due course be relegated to the category of discarded 
myths. With our predecessors, the bards and story-tellers and priests, 
we have therefore this in common: that it is our function, as it was 
theirs, not to create, but to preserve and perpetuate the social tradition; 
to harmonize, as well as ignorance and prejudice permit, the actual 
and the remembered series of events; to enlarge and enrich the specious 
present common to us all to the end that ‘society’ (the tribe, the nation, 
or all mankind) may judge of what it is doing in the light of what it 
has done and what it hopes to do. 

History as the artificial extension of the social memory (and I 
willingly concede that there are other appropriate ways of apprehend- 
ing human experience) is an art of long standing, necessarily so since 
it springs instinctively from the impulse to enlarge the range of im-- 
mediate experience; and however camouflaged by the disfiguring 
jargon of science, it is still in essence what it has always been. History 
in this sense is story, in aim always a true story; a story that employs 
all the devices of literary art (statement and generalization, narration , 
and description, comparison and comment and analogy) to present the 
succession of events in the life of man, and from the succession of 
events thus presented to derive a satisfactory meaning. The history 
written by historians, like the histofy informally fashioned by Mr. 
Everyman, is thus a convenient blend of truth and fancy, of what we 
commonly distinguish as ‘fact’ and ‘interpretation’. In primitive times, 
when tradition is orally transmitted, bards and story-tellers frankly 
embroider or improvise the facts to heighten the dramatic import of 
the story. With the use of written records, history, gradually differen- 
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tiated from fiction, is understood as the story of events that actually 
occurred; and with the increase and refinement of knowledge the 
historian recognizes that his first duty is to be sure of his facts, let 
their meaning be what it may. Nevertheless, in every age history. is 
taken to be a story of actual events from which a significant meaning 
may be derived; and in every age the illusion is that the present version 
is valid because the related facts are true, whereas former versions are 
invalid because based upon inaccurate or inadequate facts. 

Never was this conviction more impressively displayed than in 
our own time—that age of erudition in which we live, or from which 
we are perhaps just emerging. Finding the course of history littered 
with the débris of exploded philosophies, the historians of the last 
century, unwilling to be forever duped, turned away (as they fondly 
hoped) from ‘interpretation’ to the rigorous examination of the factual 
event, just as it occurred. Perfecting the technique of investigation, 
they laboriously collected and edited the sources of information, and 
with incredible persistence and ingenuity ran illusive error to earth, 
letting the significance of the Middle Ages wait until it was certainly 
known “whether Charles the Fat was at Ingelheim or Lustnau on 
July 1, 887”, shedding their “life-blood”, in many a hard fought battle, 
“for the sublime truths of Sac and Soc”. I have no quarrel with this 
so great concern with hoti’s business. One of the first duties of man 
is not to be duped, to be aware of his world; and to derive the 
significance of human experience from events that never occurred is 
surely an enterprise of doubtful value. To establish the facts is always 
in order, and is indeed the first duty of the historian; but to suppose 
that the facts, once established in all their fullness, will ‘speak for 
themselves’ is an illusion. It was perhaps peculiarly the illusion of 
those historians of the last century who found some special magic in 
the word ‘scientific’. The scientific historian, it seems, was one who 
set forth the facts without injecting any extraneous meaning into them. 
He was the objective man whom Nietzsche described—“a mirror: accus- 
tomed to prostration before something that wants to be known, ... he 
waits until something comes, and then expands himself sensitively, so 
that even the light footsteps and gliding past of spiritual things may 
not be lost in his surface and film” “It is not I who speak, but 
history which speaks through me”, was Fustel’s reproof to applauding 
students. “If a certain philosophy emerges from this scientific history, 
it must be permitted to emerge naturally,’ of its own accord, all but 

1 Beyond Good and Evil, p. 140. , 
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independently of the will of the historian?” Thus the scientific his- 
torian deliberately renounced philosophy only to submit to it without 
being aware. His philosophy was just this, that by not taking thought 
a cubit would be added to his stature. With no other preconception‘ 
than the will to know, the historian would reflect in his surface and 
film the “order of events throughout past times in all places”; so that, 
in the fullness of time, when innumerable patient expert scholars, by 
“exhausting the sources”, should have reflected without refracting the 
truth of all the facts, the definitive and impregnable meaning of human 
experience would emerge of its own accord to enlighten and emanci- 
pate mankind. Hoping to find something without looking for it, ex- 
pecting to obtain final answers to life’s riddle by resolutely refusing 
to ask questions—it was surely the most romantic species of realism 
yet invented, the oddest attempt ever. made to get something for 
nothing! 

That mood is passing. The fullness of time is not yet, overmuch 
learning proves a weariness to the flesh, and a younger generation that 
knows not Von Ranke is eager to believe that Fustel’s counsel, if one 
of perfection, is equally one of futility. Even the most disinterested 
historian has at least one preconception, which is the fixed idea that 
he has none. The facts of history are already set forth, implicitly, in 
the sources; and the historian who could restate without reshaping 
them would, by submerging and suffocating the mind in diffuse ex- 
istence, accomplish the superfluous task of depriving human’ experi- 
ence of all significance. Left to themselves, the facts do not speak; left 
to themselves they do not exist, not really, since for all practical pur- 
poses there is no fact until some one affirms it. The least the historian 
can do with any historical fact is to select and affirm it. To select and 
affirm even the simplest complex of facts is to give them a certain 
place in a certain pattern of ideas, and this alone is sufficient to give 
them a special meaning. However ‘hard’ or ‘cold’ they may be, his- 
torical facts are after all not material substances which, like bricks or 
scantlings, possess definite. shape and clear, persistent outline. To set 
forth historical facts is not comparable to dumping a barrow of bricks. 
A brick retains its form and pressure wherever placed; but the form 
and substance of historical facts, having a negotiable existence only in 
literary discourse, vary with the words employed to convey them. 
Since history is not part of the external material world, but an imagina- 
tive reconstruction of vanished events, its form and substance are in- 

2 Quoted in English Historical Review, V.1. , 
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separable: in the realm of literary discourse substance, being an idea, 
is form; and form, conveying the idea, is substance. It is thus not the 
undiscriminated fact, but the perceiving mind of the historian that 
speaks: the special meaning which the facts are made to convey 
emerges from the substance-form which the historian employs to re- 
create imaginatively a series of events not present to perception. 

In constructing this substance-form of vanished events, the historian, 
like Mr. Everyman, like the bards and story-tellers of an earlier time, 
will be conditioned by the specious present in which alone he can be 
aware of his world. Being neither omniscient nor omnipresent, the 
historian is not the same person always and everywhere; and for him, 
as for Mr. Everyman, the form and significance of remembered events, 
like the extension and velocity of physical objects, will vary with the 
time and place of the observer. After fifty years we can clearly see 
that it was not history which spoke through Fustel, but Fustel who 
spoke through history. We see less clearly perhaps that the voice of 
Fustel was the voice, amplified and freed from static as one may say, 
of Mr. Everyman; what the admiring students applauded on that 
famous occasion was neither history nor Fustel, but a deftly colored 
pattern of selected events which Fustel fashioned, all the more skill- 
fully for not being aware of doing so, in the service of Mr. Everyman’s 
emotional needs—the emotional satisfaction, so essential to Frenchmen 
at that time, of perceiving that French institutions were not of German 
origin. And so it must always be. Played upon by all the diverse, 
unnoted influences of his own time, the historian will elicit history out 
of documents by the same principle, however more consciously and 
expertly applied, that Mr. Everyman employs to breed legends out of 
remembered episodes and oral tradition. 

Berate him as we will for not reading our books, Mr. Everyman is 
stronger than we are, and sooner or later we must adapt our knowl- 
edge to his necessities. Otherwise he will leave us to our own devices, 
leave us it may be to cultivate a species of dry professional arrogance 
growing out of the thin soil of antiquarian research. Such research, 
valuable not in itself but for some ulterior purpose, will be of little 
import except in so far as it is transmuted into common knowledge. 
The history that lies inert in unread books does no work in the world. 
The history that does work in the world, the history that influences 
the course of history, is living history, that pattern of remembered 
events, whether true or false, that enlarges and enriches the collective 
specious present, the specious present of Mr. Everyman. It is for this 
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‘reason that the history of history is a record of the “new history” that 
in every age rises to confound and supplant the old. It should be a 
relief to us to renounce omniscience, to recognize that every generation, 
our owii included, will, must inevitably, understand the past and 
anticipate the future in the light of its own restricted experience, must 
inevitably play on the dead whatever tricks it finds necessary for its 
own peace of mind. The appropriate trick for any age is not a mali- 
cious invention designed to take anyone in, but an, unconscious and 
necessary effort on the part of ‘society’ to understand what it is doing 
in the light of what it has done and what it hopes to do. We, his- 
torians by profession, share in this necessary effort. But we do not 
impose our version of the human story on Mr. Everyman; in the end 
it is rather Mr. Everyman who imposes his version on us—compelling 
us, in an age of political revolution, to see that history is past politics, 
in an age of social stress and conflict to search for the economic inter- 
pretation. If we remain too long recalcitrant Mr. Everyman will 
ignore us, shelving our recondite works behind glass doors rarely 
opened. Our proper function is not to repeat the past but to make 
use of it, to correct and rationalize for common use Mr. Everyman's 
mythological adaptation of what actually happened. We are surely 
under bond to be as honest and as intelligent as human frailty permits; 
but the secret of our success in the long run is in conforming to the 
temper of Mr. Everyman, which we seem to guide only because we 
are so sure, eventually, to follow it. 

Neither the value nor the dignity of history need suffer by regard- 
ing it as a foreshortened and incomplete representation of the reality 
that once was, an unstable pattern of remembered things redesigned 
and newly colored to suit the convenience of those who make use of it. 
Nor need our labors be the less highly prized because our task is 
limited, our contributions of incidental and temporary significance. 
History is an indispensable even though not the highest form of 
intellectual endeavor, since it makes, as Santayana says, a gift of “great 
interests... to the heart. A barbarian is no less subject to the past 
than is the civic man who knows what the past is and means to be 
loyal to it; but the barbarian, for want of a transpersonal memory, 
crawls among superstitions which he cannot understand or revoke and 
among people whom he may hate or love, but whom he can never 
think of raising to a higher plane, to the level of a purer happiness. 
The whole dignity of human endeavor is thus bound up with historic 
issues, and as conscience needs to be controlled by experience if it is 
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to become rational, so personal experience itself needs to be enlarged 
ideally if the failures and successes it reports are to touch impersonal 
interests.” 

. Ido not present this view of history as one that is stable 2nd must 

revail. Whatever validity it may claim, it is certain, on its own 
premises, to be supplanted; for its premises, imposed upon us by the 
climate of opinion in which we live and think, predispose us to regard 
all things, and all principles of things, as no more than “inconstant 
modes or fashions”, as but the “concurrence, renewed from moment 
to moment, of forces parting sooner or later on their way”. It is the 
limitation of the genetic approach to human experience that it must 
be content to transform problems since it can never solve them. 
However accurately we may determine the ‘facts’ of history, the facts 
themselves and our interpretations of them, and our interpretation of 
our own interpretations, will be seen in a different perspective or a 
less vivid light as mankind moves into the unknown future. Regarded 
historically, as a process of becoming, man and his world can obviously 
be understood only tentatively, since it is by definition something still 
in the making, something as yet unfinished. Unfortunately for the 
‘permanent contribution’ and the universally valid philosophy, time 
passes; time, the enemy of man as the Greeks thought; to-morrow and 
to-morrow and to-morrow creeps in this petty pace, and ail our yester- 
days diminish and grow dim: so that, in the lengthening perspective of 
the centuries, even the most striking events (the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the French Revolution, the Great War itself; like the Diet of 
Worms before them, like the signing of the Magna Carta and the 
coronation of Charlemagne and the crossing of the Rubicon and the 
battle of Marathon) must inevitably, for posterity, fade away into pale 
replicas of the original picture, for each succeeding generation losing, 
as they recede into a more distant past, some significance that once was 
noted in them, some quality of enchantment that once was theirs. 

Cari BECKER. 
Cornell University. 
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THE EXPEDITION OF BARON DE POINTIS AGAINST 
CARTAGENA 


Even the patriotic Frenchman does not always realize how long is 
the list of his naval heroes. He is often content to name Duquesne,’ 
Duguay-Trouin, and Jean Bart, and to suppose that the list is com- 
plete. There is a host of others who should not be forgotten. Among 
them is Jean Bernard Louis Desjeans, Baron de Pointis, whose daring 
exploits have suffered eclipse on account of the failures of the French 
‘navy toward the close of the reign of Louis XIV. Yet one of his ex- 
peditions played for a year a determining rôle in the maneuvers of the 
navies of England, France, and Holland, greatly alarmed both Spanish 
America and the English West Indies, influenced somewhat the course 
of peace negotiations at Ryswick, and materially increased English in- 
terest in the South Seas at the moment when the future of the Spanish 
empire became the predominant issue in European diplomacy. 

Le Siècle de Louis Quatorze still stands resplendent for its wars 
and rumors of wars. It has, indeed, been generally assumed that this 
king was too deeply engrossed in military affairs to be interested in 
commerce and colonization, and that while he cherished the army he 
starved the navy. He was, however, deeply concerned about naval 
affairs, commerce, and colonies, as even a casual reference to the manu- 
scripts and printed sources of the reign will indicate. Some have 
claimed that the attention paid to them was due to Colbert, but the 
emphasis on all three increased after his death; and was largely re- 
sponsible for plunging France into three-quarters of a century of bitter, 
if intermittent, warfare which began with the accession of William III. 


`> to the English throne, and ended in 1763 only after it had spread from 


Havana to Manila. 

The career of Pointis is a commentary upon this paragraph, and 
particularly is this true of his capture of Cartagena, the exploit for 
which he should best be remembered. He was born in 1645. By the 
age of forty he had risen in the navy to be captain of a royal vessel. 
Soon after, he was made commissary general of marines and a chevalier 
of the Order of St. Louis. At Beachy Head in 1690 he commanded a 
ship of the line. After the battle of La Hogue two years later, when 

- Louis XIV. began gradually (more gradually, indeed, than has usually 
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been appreciated) to stress privateering rather than regular naval war- 
fare, Pointis saw active service around Brest and Toulon. 

He was no longer an obscure figure when, in 1696, France was in 
such desperate financial straits after seven years of war that the king 
thought seriously of attempting to tap the vast mineral resources of 
Spanish America. For three years Louis had sought to develop his 
trade in that area, and with some degree of success through the 
Portuguese and by way of Buenos Aires. He also considered the pos- 
sibility of utilizing Martinique and Santo Domingo as centers from 
which to gain control of the Caribbean At the latter island he had 
stationed Jean Ducasse, one of the most’ remarkable Frenchmen of his 
age, whose versatility as a business man, colonial administrator, and 
naval officer should cause him to rank high in French annals? 

European interest in the Caribbean and South Sea had been steadily 
increasing for a century and a half. Whereas two nations fought for 
the possession of the vast empire of Canada, a half dozen vied with 
each other in the Caribbean. Colbert was deeply concerned with that 
region during the era of the buccaneers, in which may be found the 
raw stuff for fifty romances; a statement equally true of the thrilling 
exploits somewhat later of the French privateers around St. Malo and 
Dunkirk, as the careers of Duguay-Trouin and Bart sufficiently attest.‘ 
Pointis in a sense connects the two areas, as he served in both. Six 
years before Colbert’s death Cayenne was captured from the Dutch, by 
which time the lilies of France floated on the coast of Madagascar and 
the banks of the Mississippi. A decade later French and English 


1A Sieur de Pontis was sent by Louis XIV. in 1689 on a mission to Ireland. On 
the basis of his report that Ireland was still firmly attached to James I., Louis shortly 
sent James thither. Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol, Angleterre, vol. 173, f. 276. I have 
failed to connect him definitely with Baron de Pointis, although George Stepney, prob- 
ably the best informed English diplomat of the time, twice referred to the baron as 
“Sieur”, and once as “sir”. P. R. O, S. P., For., Milit. Expeds., 87/1, 105/56, f. 113 
(cited below as S. P.). M. Calliéres, a French plenipotentiary at Ryswick, also refers to 
him as “sieur”. Bib., Nat., Petit Fonds, 24,983, f. 137%. See Bib. de la Marine, MSS. 
nos. 142, 249, and Dépôt de la Guerre, Arch. Hist., no. 1428. 

2 Arch. de la Marine (cited below as Marine), B 2/90, f. 315; B 2/92, ff. 323, 4533 
B 2/124, £. 82; B 7/221. Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol, Portugal, vol. 28, f. 279; 
G. Scelle, La Traite Négri@re aux Indes de Castille, U. 108; E. W. Dahlgren, Le Com- 
merce de la Mer du Sud jusqu’a la Paix d'Utrecht, p. 96. 

3A considerable number of his letters are found in the Archives des Colonies 
(cited below as Cols.), C/g, A/3. R. du Casse, L’Amiral du Casse (Paris, 1876) is too 
laudatory of Ducasse and too critical of Pointis. 

4P., Villestreux, Deux Corsaires Malonins; H. Malo, Les Corsaires Dunkerquois et 
Jean Bart; M. J. Poulin, Duguay-Trouin; S. L. Mims, Colbert's West India Policy. 
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' filibusterers codperated in pillaging Guayaquil. By the early spring of 
1696 Louis XIV., as already remarked, was driven to consider the 
economic penetration of the area in America heretofore monopolized 
by Spain. The particular occasion was a double misfortune at home: , 
the destruction of his vast military stores at Givet, and the collapse of 
his ambitious project for another descent upon Britain” 

Fortunately for France, Louis’s astute diplomacy detached Savoy 
from the Grand Alliance, releasing’ thirty thousand French troops 
with which he might possibly retrieve the prestige lost the previous 
autumn through William III.’s capture of Namur. This prospect, 
however, was somewhat illusory as he lacked money to carry out any 
ambitious plan. He looked, therefore, expectantly toward the Spanish 
Indies and the capture of the galleons to furnish the sinews of war. 
France might also be able to gain some diplomatic pawns in the area 
and thus force Spain out of the war. The year previous the king had 
` been sufficiently impressed with the possibilities to furnish six small 
ships to Captain de Gennes, of the French navy, who defrayed the 
expense of his expedition to the South Seas by securing handsome 
subscriptions from such notables as Marshal Vauban and: Mme. de 
Montespan.® x 

Pointis and Ducasse were simultaneously urging the king to at- 
tempt something on a larger scale in the Caribbean. In January, 1696, 
the former submitted such a project to Jérôme de Pontchartrain, minis- 
ter of marine. While it was under consideration, two smaller forces 
were dispatched to the region under the Chevalier Desaugiers and 
Petit Renaud, in the hope that they might capture the Spanish galleons 
reputed to be worth £15,000,000 sterling. Ducasse came into close con- 
tact with both men and talked over the great advantage of sending a 
really powerful squadron thither.’ Immediately upon Desaugiers’s re- 
turn to France, preparations were put in train to send him back. . His 
comprehensive instructions drawn up in July, 1696, provided for the 
capture of “l’Armadille d'Espagne, . . . une perte considerable pour les 


5 William HI. to Grandpensionary Heinsius, Mar. 10/20, 1695/6, Mackintosh 
Papers, British Museum, Add. MSS., 34,504, f. 216; London Gazette, Mar. 12, 16. 

6 Francois Froger, Relation d'un Voyage fait en 1695, 1696, et 1697, aux Cétes 
d'Afrique, Detroit de Magellan . . . par une Escadre de Vaisseaux du Roy, commandée 
par M. de Gennes (Paris, 1698). Mr. R. C. Anderson, F. S. A., kindly permitted me to 
examine a curious English manuscript variant of this book, in which the voyage is 
supposedly made by its anonymous English author. 

7 Bib, Nat, Clairambault MSS., 878, f. 77. Pontchartrain to Renaud, Mar. 5/15, 
1695/6, Marine, B 2/115, ff. 179, 638; Journal de Dumanoir, Marine, B ae Down- 
shire MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm. Rept.), L 7487 
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Espagnols, qui interromproit leur commerce, mettroit en sûreté, au 
moins pour deux ou trois années la Colonie de Saint Domingue”. 
He was also, if possible, to proceed against Jamaica, and then sail for 

. the coast of Honduras. Pontchartrain and the king were so intensely 
interested in sending out this preliminary expedition at once that its 
equipment was given precedence over all others. Officials were in- 
formed that Desaugiers’s voyage “est fort pressé”, but its destination 
was kept a secret even from the captains who were to join him.’ 

Another squadron of thirteen warships under Chateau-Renault was 
to supplement the work of Desaugiers by lying in wait off the Spanish 
coast for the homeward-bound Mexican fleet and galleons. Pontchar- 
train trenchantly reminded the former that his success might well force 
Spain to withdraw from the war, as England was no longer able to 
subsidize her. He insisted that the capture of the galleons was of far 
greater national importance than the protection of thé Levant fleet? 
Late in May, 1696, Pointis’s project was also approved by the king, 
who granted him the use of twenty ships, ten of them of fifty-eight 
to ninety guns. It was stipulated that the monarch was to share 
generously in the profits of the enterprise. In July Pointis received 
his instructions, which gave him a sort of roving commission to pro- 
ceed in search of the galleons and capture such places in the Caribbean 
as seemed to him most advisable. Pointis, like Gennes, had to raise 
the money necessary to cover the expenses of the expedition. He had 
indeed already secured a large number of subscriptions toward the 
enterprise, which he hoped might start before the close of September. 
Meanwhile, Desaugiers carried orders to Ducasse to prepare for the 
arrival of Pointis, and to have ready, if the safety of his colony would 
permit, a thousand to twelve hundred men to aid in whatever project 
should be undertaken.” 

8 Marine, B 2/113, ff. 12-22; B 2/114, ff. 306-312; B 2/117, ff. 38-153, passim; 
B 3/96, £. r91; B 4/17, ff. 42, 362~367; Ducasse to Pontchartrain, June 10/20, Cols., 
C/9, A/3. The main part of these instructions is printed somewhat inaccurately in 
P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Histoire de S. Domingue (Paris, 1731), II. 292-295. 

9 Instructions and letters to Chateau-Renault, July-August, Marine, B 2/114, f. 192. 
See also Sevin de Quincy, Histoire Militaire du Régne de Louis le Grand (Paris, 1726), 
NI. 28x. 

10 Marine, B 2/113, f. 312; B 2/114, f. 184, 250; B 2/117, £ 459; B 2/118, 
ff. 91, 97; B 4/17, £ 404; J. B. L. Desjean, Baron de Pointis, Relation de l'Expédition 
de Carthagene, faite par les François en M.DC.XCVII. (Amsterdam, 1698); Charlevoix, 
ll, 298; R. du Casse, L’Amiral du Casse, pp. 131-134. By the reports of English secret 


service agents in September, Pointis was to have “some great ships’. P. R. On 
Admiralty, 1/4084 (cited below as Adm.). 
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Prospects appeared rather bright for Pointis until the persistence of 
peace rumors threatened to ruin all his plans. He not only found it 
difficult to raise additional money, but some of his supporters repu- 
diated their subscriptions. He was further embarrassed by Pontchar- 
train’s pointed inquiry as to whether he had sent sufficient funds to 
Brest to provision the fleet granted him for eight months. Although 
the English ministers were duly informed of all these things by their 
industrious spies in France, they could make little out of the great 
activity in French ports. At one moment the English admiralty feared 
that the Marquis de Nesmond as well as Chateau-Renault had gone 
in search of the galleons; at another they were informed that Pointis 
was already at sea? 

Pointis, however, was far from ready. His financial difficulties 
appeared almost insurmountable, even with the encouragement given 
his project by the king. Atlast Louis XIV. strongly advised him to 
reduce the size of his force rather than spend more time in fruitless 
attempts to raise the needed money. With the greatest reluctance 
Pointis obeyed the royal command. In these days the English admiralty 
was much more disturbed over Chateau-Renault’s opportunities for mis- 
chief around the Straits than by the preparations of Pointis. As a con- 
sequence, early in November they sent Vice Admiral John Neville with 
fifteen English and Dutch warships to Cadiz with instructions to pro- 
tect the inward-bound Turkish fleet and the Spanish flota? Although 
repeatedly informed that Pointis would sail before the middle of 
November, the English were completely in the dark as to his destina- 
tion. The ministry and William III. feared that he might land at 
some point on the British coast, probably in Ireland, and for a few 
weeks they were primarily concerned in preparing against such a con- 
tingency.* This mystification was largely due to news of the tre- 
mendous preparations in French harbors, as well as to the size and 
nature of Pointis’s force, which was well supplied with soldiers, bombs, 

11 Letters of Pointis, Oct. 12/22, Marine, B 2/113; B 3/1003 Pointis, op. cit., p. 2. 

12 Rijksarchief, Heinsius Papers, 11;-Bib. Nat, Petit Fonds, 24,983, f. 117; News 
Letters from Paris, Nov. 13/23, S. P., 101/22; Paris advices, Adm., 1/4084, ff. 419, 
547, 608. 4 

13 Warrant appointing Neville commander in chief in the Mediterranean, Nov. 2, 
Adm., 6/4. ; 

14 William IT. to Heinsius, Dec. 8/18, 15/25, Mackintosh Papers, B. M., Add. MSS., 
34:505, ff. 12-16; Calliéres to Mme. d’Huxelles, Bib. Nat., Petit Fonds, 24,983, f. 137; 
G. Stepney to W. Blathwayt, Dec. 4/14, S. P., 105/56, £ 113; L'Hermitage, Dutch 


secretary in London, to States General, Nov. 24, B. M., Add. MSS., 17,677QQ, É. 612; 
Admiralty to Shovel, Dec. 13, Adm. 2/390; Downshire MSS., I. 706-708. 
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and other equipment taat suggested either a landing or a siege. They 
refused to believe that he was taking such large ships very far, although 
his supply of provisions pointed to a long voyage.® In addition, they 
could not forget that the defection of Savoy had released 30,000 sol- 
diers who might be used to effect a landing in Britain. 

Fortunately for the admiralty, Pointis was further delayed not only 
by his lack of money, but also by the tardiness of the flutes (traversiers) 
expected from Rochefort, which threatened to ruin all his hopes. Only 
as the time for his departure drew near was the English ministry con- 
vinced that his probable point of attack would be Curacao or Jamaica. 
As Pointis was on the point of sailing, Whitehall learned from its 
secret agents that he was intending to attack Cartagena, probably next 
to Havana the wealthiest city in America. As a matter of fact, his 
destination was not finally decided upon until after he reached the 
Caribbean. The English authorities, however, sent instructions forth- 
with to Neville to sail to the Madeiras, await reénforcements, and then 
proceed to Barbados. 

Despite William IIs personal interest and the obvious necessity 
for haste, the admiralty found great difficulty in equipping a fresh 
squadron to join Neville as the victualers claimed they could not pro- 
vision it without more ready money. Pointis, too, was held back for 
similar reasons. Later still, after he had arranged his finances and the 
flutes at length arrived, he was delayed for days by contrary winds. 
He did not leave Brest until December 28 (Old Style), sailing directly 
to Santo Domingo, as a spy immediately reported to the admiralty.” 
Despite the weeks of warning, and his additional six weeks’ delay, 
Pointis actually got away some days before Admiral Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel arrived before the port." 

The expedition of Pointis was only one important part of the 
French naval program for 1697. Louis XIV. was also leaning heavily 


15 B. M., Add. MSS., 28,898, f. 483; S. P., 67/2, f. 139; letter to Sic W. Trumbull, 
secretary of state, Dec. 17, Downshire MSS., 1. 716. 

16 Paris advice, Adm., 1/4085, £. 635. Having received “several credible advices” 
that Pointis’s squadron was “designed and intended for the West Indies to insult some 
of ours and the King of Spain's Dominions there”, the admiralty sent Neville at once 
to the Madeiras. Ibid., f. 4e1. See also S. P., 105/56, f. 113. 

17 Bib. Nat., Petit Fonds, 24,983, f. 169; Marine, B 2/121, ff. 20, 30; Adm., 1/4085, 
i 743; Relation de ce qui s'est fait à la Prise de Cartagene . . . par lEscadre com- 
mandée par Mr. de Pointis (Brussels, 1698). pp. 3 ff. This last is a pamphlet written by 
an officer under Pointis. From it Quincy drew his account of the expedition, 

18 B. M., Add. MSS., 15,677RR, ff. 164, 181; S. P., 8/16, no. 125; Buccleuch MSS. 
(H. M. C.), IL 436; W. Penn to Trumbull, Downshire MSS., 1. 728; N. Luttrell, 4 
Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs (Oxford, 1857), IV. 168. 
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upon Bart and Duguay-Trouin at home, and upon Lemoyne d’Iberville 
and the Marquis de Nesmond “dans l’Amérique septentrionale”, The 
king carefully considered ‘at least two naval plans which were drawn 
up for the year. The first was a highly ambitious scheme to: place 
upon the sea a force sufficiently powerful to surprise the allies (who 
imagined that French credit was too low to attempt much), and pre- 
vent the commerce of the maritime powers passing wherever it pleased. 
As soon, however, as he was able to reckon the cost in time and 
money, Louis abandoned it in favor of the alternative plan for the 
immediate equipment of twelve fast frigates. With these he could 
attempt more enterprises such as those of previous years undertaken 
by Bart, who was able with a small force to paralyze the trade of the 
‘maritime powers to the northward, and keep two score of their war- 
ships busy. In general, the French king felt that it was almost as 
effective to spread alarm as to fight. The new policy provided for 
the fitting out of Duguay-Trouin and Bart for work near the French 
coast, for expeditions against Hudson’s Bay and Newfoundland, and 
possibly against Surinam’as wellt? 

In all their schemes the French monarch and his advisers were 
most regardful of the interests of Pointis and of the men who had 
subscribed three hundred thousand livres toward his enterprise. 
Louis XIV. himself was fearful lest peace come before Pointis sailed, 
but made it clear that if he reached the Caribbean before the treaty 
was actually signed, the customary period for notification beyond the 
line would permit him to carry out his plans unhindered.” In fact, 
the French plenipotentiaries, who proceeded to Ryswick at the begin- 
ning of the year, negotiated for many weeks with one eye on the news 
letters about Pointis.7! 

19 The first project shows a clear realization of the importance.of Anglo-Dutch 
maritime power. “Les forces maritimes des anglois et hollandois sont la base de leurs 
états, et le seul soutien de leur commerce et de leurs colonies. Il est certain qu'ils 
seroient beaucoup ‘plus sensibles aux pertes qu'ils recevroient de ce coste là qu'à touttes 
les conquestes que Sa Ma’te pourroit faire sur la terre.” Marine, B 2/127, f. 540. 

20 “Une memoire particuliere sur l'armement de Mr. de Pointis”, Marine, B 2/127, 
f. 555. In his little book Pointis also states that Louis promised to reimburse him and 
his backers in the event of an early peace. Both the king and his minister repeatedly 
tried to hurry his departure. “Il est triste de luy voir perdre le fruit de son armement 
par le retardement des traversiers.” Pontchartrain to Chateau-Renault, Marine, 
B 2/124, Í. 75. : ; 

21 Sir P. Rycaut to Sir J. Williamson, one of the English plenipotentiaries, June 
12/22, July 6/16, B. M., Lansdowne MSS., 1153, ff, 51, 54; letters of Williamson and 


-William Blathwayt, July 5-7, S. P., 84/223; 82/19, Í. 77. See alšo the Portledge Papers 
(R. J. Kerr and Ida C. Duncan, eds.), p. 261. 
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The information that Pointis had sailed left a bad impression in 
England, where it was generally assumed that naval administration 
was certainly inefficient, probably corrupt. It is necessary to examine 
briefly the grounds for these accusations, as they help explain the out- 
come of the expedition. The admiralty labored to reénforce Neville, 
but its endeavors were complicated by the urgent necessity of providing 
convoys for West India merchantmen, which had waited long in port. 
A month, therefore, passed before Captain George Meese was selected 
to command the squadron for the Madeiras”? William III. aroused 
the indignation of Caribbean merchants by denying the use of Meese’s 
fleet as a convoy that it might sail more quickly. The admiralty 
marveled at the size of Pointis’s ships, yet it did not provide Neville 
or Meese with a vessel which could match Pointis’s flagship in arma- ` 
ment. Even as the admiralty despaired of getting Meese off, Bilboa 
merchants asked for a convoy of four ships, and Jamaica merchants 
begged protection for their incoming fleet. Both demands were 
promptly granted, which suggests that the king and the admiralty were 
working at cross-purposes. Some authorities believe that French 
privateers played an insignificant rôle in the war,” but final judgment 
must be suspended until a study of the Anglo-Dutch convoy system is 
made from English and French archives. - 

Six weeks after Pointis sailed Meese was still in port, complaining 
of a lack of men and: bread for the voyage. It was the same story 
of delays that characterized the three previous English expeditions to 
the Caribbean during the war. The victualers replied that without 
cash they were helpless, whereupon the treasury permitted them to 
discount tallies upon’ the best terms possible. Advice was sent the 
West India governors that a strong squadron would soon be dispatched 
thither. This news found them in a panic, for Pointis was so well, 
advertised that the Jamaica council had reported him in the Caribbean 
three weeks before his arrival. . Not until the second week in March 
did Meese sail. Like Pointis, he was twice forced back by contrary 
winds.. When he eventually set forth his fleet was so badly handled 


22 Admiralty Minutes, Jan. 20 and 22, Adm., 3/13, 2/222, f. 447; B. M., Add. 
MSS., 9314, f£. 160. This decision of the sovereign was reached only after a bitter 
struggle in the admiralty and the ministry, into which thè lords justices and even the 
king were finally drawn. Meese was, however, to assure the merchants that the nation’s 
service absolutely required that he sail without a convoy. Adm., 7/693, f. 36; 2/301, 
-f. 59; Admiralty Minutes, Feb. 19, Adm., 3/284. For Meese’s instructions, see Adm., 
1/4086, £. 476. ; 

23 Admiralty Minutes, Jan. 20, Adm., 3/13. See G. N. Clark, The Dutch Alliance 
and the War against French Trade, 1688-1697. 
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by storms that only a portion of it called at the Madeiras where Neville 
had been waiting over two months.”* 

Pointis, meanwhile, had reached Santo Domingo. His meeting 
with Ducasse was most unfortunate, as was his attitude toward the 
buccaneers whom Ducasse had kept together. It was only another 
illustration of the supercilious manner usually displayed by the profes- 
sional naval officer toward colonial administrators and volunteers. 
Nothing that Ducasse had done, and he had done much, pleased 
Pointis. The French court, he claimed, had led him to expect some 
twenty-five hundred men from Santo Domingo, and only one-fourth of 
that number were in evidence.’ He complained also that Desaugiers, 
who was to have joined him, having missed his instructions, had sailed 
for France, leaving behind only a part of his ships. 

If Ducasse had been equally irritable, the expedition might have 
been ruined before it started, Despite the insults to which he was. 
subjected, Ducasse. insisted upon participating in the expedition, and 
eventually found nearly twelve hundred men for Pointis2® Without 
question they were a vile lot. Even Ducasse had earlier complained 
that they were incapable of discipline. These buccaneers, whether 
French or English, had for a generation been a law unto themselves, 
and masters of the West Indies. They had their own customs and 
regulations, extending even to a system of insurance covering death 
and accidents. Moreover, they knew the Caribbean, and were 
thoroughly familiar with the Spanish method of fighting. Neverthe- 
less, had it not been for Ducasse this powerful force would have been 
lost to Pointis. i 

A fundamental difference of opinion between the two leaders was 
evident from the outset. Pointis thought primarily of booty and glory; 
Ducasse of the future of his colony and of the French in the West 
Indies. -Although Louis XIV. and Pontchartrain favored Ducasse’s 
scheme of conquering the entire Caribbean area and particularly the 
Spanish portion of Santo Domingo, the necessary expense seemed to 

24 Adm., 7/693, f. 35; 2/391, ff. 31-37; Admiralty Minutes, Feb. 6, Adm., 3/284. 
The logs of two of Neville’s squadron and Meese’s flagship indicate that Neville reached 
the Madeiras on Jan. 19, and Meese on Mar. 20, Adm., 51/4130, 51/4325, 52/95, 
52/119. 

: 25 Du Casse, ‘L’Amiral du Casse, p. 138; Pointis, op. cit., pp. 7-12; [J. Ducasse], 

Relation Fidèle de PExpedition de Carthagène (Paris [1699]). Ducasse's instructions. 
mentioned only a thousand or twelve hundred, and then only if they. could be spared. 
from the defense of the island. They may have referred, however, to the colonials 
‘independent of the buccaneers. 

26 Relation de la Prise de Carthagéne, Cols., C/9, A/3; Pointis, op. cit., p. 13. 
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them far more than they could bear. They supported the project of 
Pointis as an alternative because it offered a chance of injuring the 
enemy and of replenishing an empty treasury at little risk and cost. 
The squadron put at the disposal of Pointis would otherwise have 
been rotting in port. 

Ducasse’s heart was set, however, upon driving the Spaniards from 
‘Santo Domingo, which he confidently stated was worth a thousand 
Canadas. Since the court would not support his scheme, he felt that 
Pointis should concentrate all his energies upon capturing the galleons. 
Ducasse learned that they were probably at Porto Bello, which Pointis 
thought it unwise to attack. At first the latter decided on Vera Cruz, 
but soon returned to his favorite project óf capturing Cartagena. 
Ducasse in turn thought such an endeavor would be an act of folly. 
_ He knew that it was strongly defended and supposed that the galleons 
were at Porto Bello. To Ducasse, Jamaica seemed a much better point 
of attack. From that time on, everything that Pointis did was, in the 
eyes of Ducasse, absolutely contrary to what he should have done, for 
the governor could not overlook Pointis’s refusal to make the galleons 
his primary object.” 

Although entirely out of sympathy with the purpose of the ex- 
pedition, Ducasse gave it his steadfast support. After Pointis had” 
promised, in writing, that the buccaneers should share equally with the 
soldiers and sailors, “homme pour homme”, in the distribution of the 
booty, Ducasse was able to secure their coöperation. Pointis still 
grumbled that there were two thousand fewer men than he had 
counted upon to carry out his coup; Desaugiers had taken a thousand 
home, and Ducasse had been unable to furnish the number expected 
from the French islands. Yet his force consisted of more than a score 
of vessels, and between four and five thousand. men, well equipped 
with munitions and materials for a siege.’ With it he began his 
attack on Cartagena on April 2/12, three days after Meese had reached 
the Madeiras, and eleven before the advance guard of the English 
squadron had arrived at Barbados. 

Neville’s ships were in bad condition when they anchored at. 
Barbados. He consequently remained a fortnight to refit. . The Eng- 
lish colonists seemed badly informed about the French, and Neville 

27 Clairambault MSS., 878, ff. 81-88; Pointis, op. cit., p. 16; Ducasse to Pontchar- 


train, Jan, 25 (in cipher), Feb. 4, Cols, C/o, A/3. See also Pare Plumier’s Mémoire 
in this last volume. 


28 Relation de ce qui s'est fait, p. 25; Relation Fidèle, pp. 9, 16. 
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learned little during his stay. At last he proceeded in a rather leisurely’ 
fashion toward the Leeward Islands, where he conferred with Colonel 
Christopher Codrington, the governor, who believed that Pointis was 
planning to attack Spanish Santo Domingo. The English commander, 
however, was well on his way to Jamaica before he received any 
definite news of the enemy—in itself a sufficient commentary upon the 
watchfulness and coöperation among.the English colonial authorities 
in the Caribbean. As early as May 11/21, Neville received information 
that should have led him to suspect that Pointis was’ before Cartagena. 
Four days later, upon his arrival at Jamaica, this suspicion was con- 
firmed. Nevertheless, he stopped there ten precious days, a circum- 
stance which appears almost inexplicable as he had just spent two 
weeks at Barbados refreshing his force.” Not until May 25/June 4 did 
the splendid Anglo-Dutch fleet of twenty-eight ships at last sail in 
quest of Pointis. 

Pointis had improved hs shining hours during which he was undis- 
turbed by Neville. Despite the forebodings of Ducasse, who never- 
theless fought like one inspired and was three times wounded, Pointis 
went from one victory to another until Cartagena surrendered uncon- 
ditionally on April 24/May 4. The French losses in the attack were 
put at “seven hundred men, four hundred filibusterers and forty-two 
officers”.®° Pointis at once proceeded to put the city to ransom, and 
collected from the inhabitants an enormous sum, variously estimated . 
at anywhere from eight to forty million livres. The evidence favors the 
‘lower figure for the gold and silver alone.** 

The capture of Cartagena must be classed as a remarkable achieve- 
ment accomplished in the face of apparently insuperable obstacles. 
Ducasse attributed the fortunate outcome of the project entirely to the 
cowardice of the Spanish authorities. Yet not even he could deny that 


29 Logs of the Trident, Dolphin, and Bristol, Adm., 51/134, 51/254, 51/4743, 
52/114. See also Josiah Burchett, 4 Complete History of the Most Remarkable Trans- 
actions at Sea (London, 1720), pp. 552 ff; London Gazette, no. 3298; logs of the 
Biddeford and Gosport, Adm., 51/108, 51/4200. The winds were not particularly 
favorable, and their direction very unusual for that season of the year, yet it is clear 
from the logs of several of the squadron that the weather did not become squally for 
some days after Neville’s arrival. 

30 Adm., 1/4085, f. 823; Relation de ce qui s'est fait, pp. 67, 90; Relation de la 
Prise de Carthagéne. 

81 The value of all the booty collected under the direction of Pointis was probably 
about ten million livres. See, however, Pointis, op. cit., p. 63; Relation Fidèle; A. de 
Boislisle, ed., Mémoires de Saint-Simon (Paris, 1884), IV. 214; Charlevoix, op. cit., 
Tl. 337; Hastings MSS. (H. M. C.), II. 295. It is obviously impossible to estimate the 
amount of loot gathered independently. 
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Pointis was an inspiring leader who performed prodigies of valor. 
Although severely wounded early in the investment of the place, he 
had continued to direct the operations, and with Ducasse’s coöperation, 
secured invaluable service from the buccaneers. 

These freebooters looked on with great concern as Pointis carefully 
stowed away the rich booty. On their behalf Ducasse demanded an 
accounting. He seemed surprised to learn that the enterprise in its 
origin was a sort of joint-stock affair, in which the king and other con- 
tributors were to share liberally in its profits? Among the filibusterers 
the phrase “homme pour homme” meant that all the men shared 
equally in the division of the entire booty. They were consequently 
indignant to learn that they would receive but a small fraction of the 
loot, and furious at Pointis’s suggestion that they should in lieu thereof 
accept a very modest wage such as they had previously received from 
Desaugiers and Petit Renaud for similar services. It was in reality 
an irreconcilable conflict, for it is obvious that Pointis could not waive 
the claims of the king and his financial backers, who had made the 
venture possible, and that the colonists would be dissatisfied with less 
than a quarter of the spoils. The advantage of possession lay with 
Pointis, who immediately prepared to sail for Santo Domingo. The 
buccaneers threatened to attack his flagship, and were only dissuaded 
when Ducasse promised to lay their case before the king. 

A serious epidemic now broke out among the French crews and 
nearly two hundred men died within a few days. Many more were 
ill. The pestilence and the danger from the English fleet made the 
departure of Pointis extremely urgent, although Ducasse severely 
criticized him for abandoning so important and strategic a city as 
Cartagena.** It is interesting to speculate upon what might have 
happened to Pointis had Neville at that moment appeared off Carta- 
gena and blockaded it! 

The Anglo-Dutch fleet was still at Jamaica awaiting favorable winds 
when Pointis left the pillaged city with the treasure safely stored away 
in his ships. He now had only twelve. Some of the others were 

32 It is difficult to reconcile Ducasse’s statements in the Relation Fidèle and in his 


later letters with his statements before Pointis arrived in the Caribbean. See Clairam- 
bault MSS., 878, and Cols., C/9, A/3. 

33 Sieur Faubertan to Pontchartrain, Marine, B 4/18, ff. 334, 340; Mémoire de 
du Casse in L’Amiral du Casse, pp. 189 ff.; Pointis, op. cit., pp. 107, 129; Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic, 1697, p. 247. The Relation de la Prise de Carthagéne defends 
Pointis's action as necessary on account of the dangers from contagion and from 
Neville’s squadron. 
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infected; the rest were needed by the buccaneers. Learning that Neville 
was in the immediate vicinity, he changed his route toward the Bahama 
Channel. With half his crew incapacitated, he had no desire to meet 
an enemy more than twice his strength. Yet meet him he did. For 
two days he fought off the attack of Neville’s fresh squadron, and 
eventually ran away from it, with the loss of a small flyboat and a con- 
verted Spanish prize. The latter, reputed to be worth £200,000, was 
captured by a Dutch warship. Pointis’s leadership was effective, and 
the disposition of his ships masterly, yet it is difficult to understand 
why Neville allowed so rich a prize to escape. Pointis had the advan- 
tage of the wind, it is true, and the heavy gales played havoc with the 
rigging of the English ships as they crowded on all sail in pursuit. 
The French ships stood up better, and one is forced to conclude that 
the English equipment was defective, or badly handled, or both. At 
least six of the English ships, including those of the two admirals, had 
serious trouble with their masts and sails during the pursuit.*# 

While Neville gathered together his battered fleet, Pointis proceeded 
through the Straits of Florida. He was soon forced to sink three of 
his ships for the lack of crews to man them, so heavy a toll had the 
epidemic and the battle taken of his men. A shortage of water also 
compelled him to turn toward Newfoundland. He missed the French 
colony of Plaisance, and anchored in Conception Bay, only eight 
leagues from St. John’s. At St. John’s there lay at anchor eight English 
warships, recently arrived from England. Pointis’s danger was great. 
Although Captain John Norris, the English commander, at first 
thought that he had encountered Nesmond, who was daily expected 
from France, he soon learned that it was Pointis’s fleet, laden with 
rich booty> Here was a dazzling opportunity. 

Pointis decided to assume the offensive. Having at his leisure com- 
pleted the refreshment of his little squadron, he sailed out, to use his 
own words: 


... devant St. Juhans attaquer les ennemis s'ils estoient dehors, mais 
apparemment quelque reflexion sur la force et la grosseur de nos Vaisseaux 
les avoit empêcher de sortir et ce port estant si estroit qu’on le ferme avec 


34 For an account of the battle, see the logs of the Warwick, the Bristol, and the 
Gosport, which were in the thick of it Adm., 51/134, 51/4388," 51/4200, 52/7, 
52/119, 52/38; also the captain’s log of the flagship Cambridge for May 31, Adm., 
51/151, and of the Rupert, Adm., 51/4325, as well as the Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial: America and West Indies, 1696-1697, p. 510. 

35 Norris to admiralty, Aug. 13, Adm., 2/24; B. M., Add. MSS., 5488, f. 188; 
Burchett, op. cit., pp. 559 ff. 
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une Estacade et qu’il mest pas possible d'y rien entreprendre, je me con- 
tentay ĉe me montrer, et de leur offrir le combat, à quoy ne voyant rien 
répondre nous fimes route pour les costes: de France le 8 du même mois 
d’Aoust.36 


The English were imposed upon not only by the size of his vessels, . 
but by his boldness, for they could not believe that he would have 
dared to risk his squadron or his booty unless Nesmond were in the 
offing. Once more Pointis had profited by the mistakes of his enemies. 
Although Neville might easily have spared a fast frigate to carry 
to the admiralty the news of Pointis’s escape, he had failed to do so. 
The English ministers were impatient for news and decided that they 
must at all costs prevent the return of Pointis to Brest. They felt that 
English naval prestige would be dealt a heavy blow if he returned 
safely from the- West Indies laden with booty. During the trying 
summer of 1697 English affairs seemed at a very low ebb. The admir- 
_ alty was concerned, not only about Pointis, but with providing numer- 
ous merchant convoys and with keeping the enterprising Bart in 
Dunkirk. They complained to the lords justices of the victualers; the 
victualers complained. of the treasury and their lack of ready money; 
the lords of the treasury complained of the contractors, as well as of 
the high price and poor quality of provisions; the admirals complained 
of the shortness of men and the vileness of the food’ Amidst these 
mutual recriminations, the attention paid to Pointis’s return seems re- 
` markable, especially when it is remembered that, until a late date the 
admiralty knew nothing of the looting of Cartagena. They feared, 
however, that he had captured the galleons and that he might bring 
disaster to the numerous and well laden Virginia and Barbados fleets, 
which were daily expected with their rich cargoes and which meant so — 
much to the treasury in customs duties. 
. The admiralty worked hard equipping ships for the convoys and 
` the blackades. All sorts of makeshifts were resorted to in the hope 
of tiding over the crisis. The larger ships were laid up and their 
complements used to man the smaller ones; food and men were bor- 
rowed from ship to ship until the administration of the royal navy 


+ 


36 Pointis, op. cit, pp. 136 f. See log of the fireship Blaze, Adm., 51 J115. 

87], Ellis to Williamson, Aug. 6, S. P., 84/223; B. M., Add. MSS., 34,248, f. 65; 
admiralty memorial to lords justices, Adm., 7/334, f. 81; admiralty to victualers, Aug. 
Tr, Adm., 2/392; Admiralty Minute, Aug. r0, Adm., 3/284. See also S. P., 44/100, 
f. 290, | 
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suggested chaos.2® For a season the French feared that this activity 

in English seaports presaged another attack upon their coasts, but they 

soon concluded that these preparations were mainly directed against 

Pointis and Bart. Both Pontchartrain and the king were concerned , 
for Pointis, and the French plenipotentiaries delayed peace negotiations 

partly in the hope of gaining favorable information of him. They all 

feared, however, lest his force should be destroyed by the Anglo-Dutch 

fleet, but when they learned that he had both sacked Cartagena and 

escaped from Neville, they were doubly anxious that he bring his 

treasure safely to France!’ 

On the other hand, the English admiralty feared that Pointis and 
Nesmond might have a rendezvous at Plaisance, recapture St. John’s, 
and come home in sufficient strength to overpower the force cruising . 
before Brest. They warned the ranking admiral, Sir George Rooke, 
of this danger, and emphasized the great service he would perform 
by intercepting Pointis. Rooke, however, had just dispatched Captain 
Thomas Harlowe with six ships, none over eighty guns, and one a 
fireship, to cruise in the soundings to protect the incoming trade.*° 
The admiral must certainly have anticipated the possibility that Har- 
lowe might meet with a much more powerful squadron, as Rooke 
knew nothing of the three ships that Pointis had sunk and the three 
diverted at Newfoundland. 

Meanwhile, Pointis was making the best of his way toward Brest, 
when he encountered Harlowe some two hundred and fifty miles off 
the Scilly Islands. Despite all the warning he had received, or should 
have received, Harlowe was surprised, and obviously unprepared. At 

first he thought he had come up with the long expected West India 
squadron. ‘The initiative immediately passed to Pointis, who once 
more decided to fight, this time because he was on his accustomed. 
cruising ground. Harlowe conceded that the French ‘(he seemed 
unaware that it was Pointis) began the battle. After a three hour 
engagement the six French ships, which had been more than Seven 
months at sea, sailed away from the English squadron fresh from 


38 The examination of the logs of a score of ships during July and August indicates 
that the greatest confusion existed. See, however, the Earl of Orford’s suggestion for 
laying up all the three-deckers. Adm., 2/393. 

39 Letters of Pontchartrain, Marine, B 2/126, ff. 89-94, 113, 132, 174, 261-280, 
passim; B 3/100 f. 491; news letters, S. P., 101/23; Adm., 1/4085, ff. 415, 769, 
785, 824. $ 

40 Admiralty to Rooke, Aug. 5, Adm., 2/392; Admiralty Minutes, Aug. 5 and 10, 
Adm., 3/284; L'Hermitage to States General, Aug. io, B. M., Add. MSS., 17,677RR, 
f. 418; Hastings MSS., Il. 294. ' 
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Torbay.*t For a third time Pointis had met a stronger force, sup- 
posedly in better condition, and got safely away with few casualties and 
all his booty. He had still to face a fourth hazard, the blockading 
squadron before Brest. 

In this engagement Harlowe’s ships were clearly outsailed and out- 
fought. Yet their losses were almost negligible, and it seems obvious 
that the English sailors did not fight with their usual zest. It is highly 
probable that they were poorly led; it is certain that they were 
abominably fed. Only a few weeks before, Rooke had warned the 
admiralty that unless more suitable food were quickly furnished, his 
ships would be floating hospitals rather than men-of-war. Shovel like- 
wise informed them that his men were daily collapsing upon the 
decks from scurvy, and that, too, almost in sight of land!” 

The ministry refused to believe for a time that Harlowe had fought 
Pointis. They thought that he had met Chateau-Renault or Nesmond, 
for to them it was inconceivable that Pointis could escape from clean 
English ships. For a fortnight they redoubled their efforts to keep 
Pointis out of Brest. Vice Admiral Matthew Aylmer was given as his 
sole task the interception of Pointis, and Rooke was urged to go to 
sea himself, Such precautions came too late, for on August 18/28, 
four days after his first encounter with Harlowe, their quarry sur- 
mounted the last difficulty in his way by slipping through ae cordon 
of English ships into Brest. 

News of Pointis’s exploits at the expense of the English navy caused 
a wave of indignation to spread through England. It was largely 
directed against the luckless Harlowe. The admiralty finally ordered 
him court-martialed, although for a while they considered the pos- 
sibility of a more formal trial in Westminster Hall. About the same 
time it was learned that Bart had likewise crept through the Anglo- 
Dutch blockading fleet of thirty ships off Dunkirk, and was en route 
to Danzig with his small squadron, convoying the Prince of Conti, 
a cousin of Louis XIV., who was going thence to promote his candi- 


41 Log of Harlowe’s ship, Torbay, Adm., 51/4743; Pointis, op. cit, pp. 133-139; 
Relation de ce qui s'est fait, pp. 130-1353 logs of the Sandwich (52/108), and the 
Royal William (51/4321). Of the logs available of the English ships in the battle, 
only one, that by the captain of the Defyance (Adm., 51/237) mentions Pointis by 
name. See also G. P. R. James, ed., Letters illustrative of the Reign of William Ul. 
(London, 1841), I. 339. 

42 Adm., 7/334, É. 84. See also a letter of Rooke, Aug. 23 (Adm., 2/393), and 
an admiralty minute of the same date, Adm., 3/13. 

43 Adm., 2/24, £ 218; Adm. Minutes, Aug. 25 and 30, Adm., 3/284; B. M., Add. 
MSS., 5488, £. 190. 
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dacy for the Polish throne. Almost simultaneously dispatches an- 
nounced the capture of Barcelona by the French. The only brightness 
in the scene for the allies came from William IIIs masterly stroke 
in saving Brussels. In Paris the ministers were jubilant, and that spirit 
reacted upon their plenipotentiaries at Ryswick, who had been count- 
ing heavily upon the fall of Barcelona, the candidacy of Conti, and 
the expedition of Pointis. Louis XIV. gained better terms than he 
had expected, and the treaty of Ryswick was signed a few weeks after 
the arrival of Pointis.** 

When that intrepid leader reached Brest he found everything pre- 
pared for his arrival. Three of his ships had preceded him to France, 
one of them bearing Ducasse’s agent, who had presented to the king 
the grievances.of the buccaneers. Another ship had brought rumors of 
the great amount of private looting that had been carried on at 
Cartagena, of which no accounting would be rendered This oc- 
casioned Louis XIV. some concern, fearing that Pointis might stop at 
Lisbon to refresh, and thus allow his men to dispose of their ill-gotten 
gains. The same fear sent his ships to quarantine although they were 
by that time free of disease. , Far from being received at court as the 
conquering hero, Pointis found that his administration of the expedi-: 
tion, particularly his control of the booty, was subjected to the closest 
scrutiny lest anything which belonged to the king be overlooked. It is 
true that a medal was struck in honor of his achievement, but Pointis 
was tempted to regret having undergone so many hardships.to capture 
Cartagena, if we are to judge from a single embittered letter which he 
wrote several months after his return. 

His English opponents were even less fortunate. The frightful 
casualties of Pointis’s squadron were exceeded by those of the English; 
six English captains died and only one of the four Dutch commanders 
survived? After the skirmish in the West Indies, Meese attacked 

44 William III. to J. Vernon, July 6/16, S. P., 84/223; Lansdowne MSS., 1153E, 
ff. 51-56; B. M., Add. MSS., 28,899; f. 416. “They [the French] make sure of 
Barcelona, despair of Poland, and are in great fear for Pointis.” Blathwayt to William- 
son, July 12/22, S. P., 87/1. See also letters of Stepney, Aug. 7, Sept. 3, S. P., 105/57. 
After the arrival of Pointis and the fall of Barcelona, Louis absolutely refused to part 
with Strasbourg, which he had earlier been willing to relinquish. S. P., 103/95. 

45 Marine, B 4/18, ff. 329-332, 338; Paris advice, Adm., 1/4085, f. 882; B. M. 
Add. MSS., 9719, Ê. 108. 

46 Relation de ce qui s'est fait, p. 134; letter to Pontchartrain, Marine, B 2/ 126, 
f. 426; B 2/126, ff. 393, 406; B 4/18, f. 336. 


47 Letter to Pontchartrain,-Oct. 18/28, Marine, B 7/221; L'Hermitage to States 
General, B. M, Add. MSS., 17,677RR, £. 480. 
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Petit Guavas, and plundered it as thoroughly as the drunkenness of 
his men would permit. A few days later he died. Neville carried his 
dwindling force as far as Virginia before he, too, succumbed, although 
the question of responsibility for the failure of his expedition remained 
to plague the admiralty and board of trade for months. The com- 
mand of the rapidly thinning fleet devolved upon Captain Thomas 
Dilkes; his ships were scattered by storms on the way home and 
Dilkes himself had a bitter fight off the English coast before he 
could enter port. Norris narrowly escaped punishment for his supine- 
ness at St. John’s; Harlowe was tried by a pretentious court-martial, 
but was acquitted on all counts.“® Only the coming of peace prevented 
a parliamentary investigation into the miscarriages in the English navy. 
So ended Louis XIV.’s greatest stroke on the sea. It brought many 
pieces of eight into his empty treasury, influenced his negotiations at 
Ryswick at a critical moment, and increased his interest in the West 
Indies, although it left no permanent mark on the map of the Western 
World. 
WittiaM’THomas MORGAN: 
Indiana University. , 


48 Court Martials, Nov. 29, Adm., 1/5258; Harlowe’s log, same date, Adm., 
51/4743; log of the Bredak, Oct. 11, Adm., 51/130. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES IN EUROPE AND AMERICA — 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


I. 


The learned society, or société savante, is one of the most character- 
istic institutions of the eighteenth century, for it well expresses the in- 
ner tendencies, the fundamental needs, and the instinctive beliefs of the 
period. To be sure, certain European academies go back to an earlier 
date, but they all knew how to meet the demands of a changing time. _ 
They succeeded in doing what the churches and political institutions 
often failed to accomplish; they adapted their rules and their activities 
to the habits and desires of the age of the philosophers. By studying 
them we shall be better able to understand the character and personal- 
ity of that century, so near to us, and yet so enigmatic. 

The following list which does not pretend to be complete, will 
give an idea of the great number of learned societies in France in the 
eighteenth century. The academies of Soissons, Nimes, Angers, 
Villefranche en Beaujolais, and the Académie des Jeux Floraux of 
Toulouse were founded late in the seventeenth century. (1674, 1682, 
1685, 1679, 1694). Lyons witnessed the creation of learned ‘societies 
in 1700 and 1724, Caen in 1705, Bordeaux in 1712. The Société — 
Royale des Sciences of Montpellier dates from 1706, and the academy 
of Périgueux was first established in 1718—six ‘organizations for the 
first twenty years of the century. 

The academy of Pau was established in 1720, that of Béziers in 
1723, that of Marseilles in 1726, that of ‘Toulouse in 1729, Montauban 
in 1730, La Rochelle in 1732, Arras in 1738—seven organizations for 
the third and fourth decades of the century. 

The society of Dijon was founded in 1740, that of Rouen in 1744, 
of Clermont-Ferrand in 1747, of Auxerre in 1749, of Amiens, Nancy, 
and Chdlons-sur-Marne in 1750, of Millau in 1751, of Besançon in 
1752 (the same year that the-society of Pau was reorganized and 
revived after being long dormant), of Bourg in 1755, of Metz in 1757, 
the Brunin of Lille, in 1758—twelve between 1740 and 1760. 

This movement continued until the eve of the Revolution, since the 


1 Gustave Lanson, Manuel Bibliographique, PP. 545-550. The list of French learned 
societies given is interesting although not complete, 
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_ Académie Delphinale of Grenoble dates from 1772, the Société Litté- 
raire of Mulhouse from 1775, the Société Académique of Agen from 
1776, the Société Littéraire of Lyons from 1778, and the Rosati of Arras 
from the same year. Nevertheless, the great period for the foundation 
of the learned societies in France seems to have been between 1730 
and 1760, for after that date men were searching for new formulas and 
politics absorbed their minds. 

In all Europe the activity of the learned societies increased in a 
striking manner during this period. The first volume of the Acts of 
the Academy of Seiences of Siena bears the date of 1761, the first vol- 
ume of the Memoirs of the academy of Turin, that of 1759, while 
Bologna published the first Commentaries of its Academy of Sciences 
and Arts in 1731. The first volume of the collections of the historical 
and natural history society of Prague dates from 1775, the German 
translation of the works of the Swedish academy begins in 1752, the 
New Commentaries of the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, in 
1750. The first volume of the publications of the learned society of 
Copenhagen is dated 1745. At this same time, the Academy of Sciences 
of Berlin was in a period of reorganization from which it emerged 
brilliantly, thanks to Frederick the Great. The History and Commen- 
taries of the academy of the Palatinate, of Mannheim, began in 1766. 
The Bavarian academy was founded in 1758-1759, at Munich, and 
began’ publishing works in 1763. The society of Erfurt was reorgan- 
ized in 1776 and published its Acts beginning with 1777, while a little 
later, in 1783, the Society of Natural Sciences of Halle, established in 
1779, published its first collection. . 

In far away America the example of Europe was followed without 
delay. As early as 1744 an attempt was made to found a learned 
society, but little was accomplished until about 1770.’ Then, stirred by 
the enthusiasm which swept over all the English colonies in America, 
the society set about to collect and edit its Transactions. ‘The first vol- 
ume was published at the beginning of the Revolutionary troubles and 
was sent to the learned societies of Europe at the same time that the 
Declaration of Independence became known abroad. This volume in- 
deed appeared to many as an intellectual declaration of independence 
of the New World. 

This last case is quite typical and permits an analysis of the various 


20On the origins and the early period of the American Philosophical Society, see 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, III. 10-35, and Early Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, passim. í 
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forces which entered into the creation and the development of these 
academies. In all of them there was, without doubt, the old leaven of 
curiosity which had spread with the Renaissance throughout the civi- 
lized world, and if one probes deeply enough, one finds in many of 
these societies a root which rises from the sixteenth century. Never- 
theless, in their modern form, these organizations felt especially the 
influence of London and Paris. The Académie Française, whatever 
its reputation and prestige may have been, was not the one most often 
imitated. It was socially and intellectually on too lofty a level; it was 
too specialized and had a too clearly national character to allow of 
many imitations at a time when Continental Europe was still far from 
such national conceptions or from such intellectual specialization. The 
Royal Society of London, with its more practical character and its less 
precise form, seemed better suited to the spirit of the times. Although 
it is difficult in the majority of cases to determine the exact origin of 
the different learned societies of Europe, the wide circulation and the 
exceptional prestige which the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London enjoyed on the Continent give reason to suppose that it exer- 
cised a great influence on the formation and the evolution of these 
groups. In any case, in their public activities they imitated it. 

Nevertheless the English form, primarily scientific, was a little too 
rigid for the tastes and needs of the eighteenth century. The local 
learned societies which flourished after 1740 were not characterized 
by special interests but had a wider field of activity. At the time of 
the reorganization of 1770 which put the American Philosophical So- 
ciety in the first rank of the company, all “useful” learning was wel- 
comed. The spirit of the Encyclopédie was triumphant. 

In truth, that triumph was already evident before 1750, and there 
again we must seek for English motive forces behind the French in- 
fluence, as was the case so frequently in the eighteenth century. M. 
_Lanson, in an excellent article in the Revue d'Histoire Littéraire? has 
shown the great probability that the Encyclopédie was of Masonic 
origin, for as early as the first thirty-five years of the century such a 
scheme had been promoted by well-known French Masons, and by 
Ramsay in particular about 1738. Moreover, at least one of the two 
editors who directed the Encyclopédie was a Mason—perhaps the other 
was also. This supposition, confirmed by an abundance of proof, 
throws interesting light on the rôle of the Encyclopédie. That dic- 
tionary of all useful knowledge was composed and published for pur- 
poses which were pleasing to French Masons and which might be 

3 Revue d'Histoire Littéraire, 1912, pp. 293-317. 
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summed up in the motto: “Spread enlightenment, and render it 
effective.” 

Whether through the French Encyclopédie, or by more direct 
means, English Freemasonry exerted a strong influence on a large 
number of learned societies. ‘The example of Benjamin Franklin is 
a convincing indication. In 1727 he was in London; he heard about 
Masonry and was taken with the idea.* Returning to Pennsylvania 
he immediately sought to put the idea into practice., He formed a 
club which was circumspect if not secret, and named it the Junto, or 
the Club of the Leather Aprons. It was at once a mutual aid society 
and at the same time an association of bons buveurs, a social club, and 
‘an academy. Intellectual and scientific questions, in so far as they ' 
helped to make life easier or to dispel error, were discussed there. No 
noteworthy event occurred, whether earthquake, storm, flood, or tidal 
wave, ‘without their attempting to explain it from a human or scientific 
point of view. They were on the watch for practical discoveries in 
agriculture and trade This was the group upon which Franklin de- 
pended when he founded the first great public library of the New 
World, the Library Company of Philadelphia. The companionship 
and the conversation of this group inspired him with the first idea of 
his: works and his discoveries, and led him finally to establish the 
American Philosophical Society. In its inception this society had Ma- 
sonic leanings, and one could, I believe, show that it has never com- 
pletely lost that characteristic. Be that as it may, all the activities of 
its great “star”, Benjamin Franklin, were of Masonic inspiration. His 
two great discoveries—I speak from the point of view of the eighteenth 
century—the new system of heating, called the Franklin stove, and 
his discoveries in electricity, were the continuation of the work of the 
great Franco-English Mason, John Theophilus Desaguliers, who had 
also studied the problem of heating, and who had suggested an idea 
for a stove which Franklin took up and improved. Desaguliers also 

` delivered in London a course of notable public lectures on phy and 
particularly, on electricity. i 


4 Bernard Fay, Franklin, pp. 88-92, 119-123, etc. 
5 Jared Sparks, ed., Works of Benjamin Franklin, Il. 9-12, 551—557. i 
8 C}. the article on Desaguliers in the Dictionary of National Biography. Cf. also 
the following of his works: The Newtonian System of the World . , . an Allegorical 
Poem (London, 1728); Fires Improved, being a New Method of building Chimneys. 
. Written in French by M. Gauger, made English and improved by J. T. Desaguliers 
(London, 1715); Mathematical Elements of Natural Philosophy, written in Latin by 
W. J.’s Gravesande . . . translated into English by J. T. Desaguliers (London, 1737); 
Cursus Mathematicus. . .. Written in French by M. Ozanam ... now done into English 
. by J. T, Desaguliers (London, 1712), ete. 
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As this instance shows, orthodox Freemasonry and its leaders en- 

couraged the learned societies to discoveries, at once bold and practical, 
while the irregular Masonic societies, so numerous in the eighteenth, 
century, were concerned with the subject of alchemy. One may say, 
in fact, that herein lies the exact line of demarcation between the two 
Masonic formulas of the eighteenth century: one developed into a 
learned society, the other became a mystical organization. The chef- 
d'ceuvre of Masonry in France was the Lodge of the Nine Sisters, a 
learned society.” 
Almost all of the learned societies which flourished in the second 
half of the eighteenth century were imbued with the spirit of Masonry 
‘and often worked in close codperation with the local lodges. There 
‘is no doubt, for example, that Frederick the Great, a Mason and a 
great patron of Masonry, introduced, one may say enforced, this point 
of view in his famous academy in Berlin. 

We thus perceive that for the eighteenth century, the intellectual 
quality of the work of an academy was less important, taken as a 
whole, than were its social backing and its moral orientation. 


Il. 


The prestige of certain learned societies and the relative obscurity 
of others does not seem to have been a phenomenon only of scientific 
attainment, but to have been linked with social and political considera- 
tions. Wherever we find an academy prospering, wherever there is 
one in full flower, there we discover generally that its growth has been 
due largely to an influential individual or group. 

If we consider the three general types of academies of the eighteenth 
century—those founded or supported by a sovereign, those whose ex- 
istence was linked with a local aristocracy, those formed as the result 
of the existence of a local university—we find that the ‘last, as, for 
example, the learned society of Montpellier or the learned society of 
- Bologna, far from being able to increase their prestige, had difficulty. 
in maintaining their position. On the contrary, where a powerful 
prince was interested in a local academy, it prospered and was re- 
spected by the rest of the world. Frederick the Great did more for 
the academy of Berlin by his victories than it accomplished by its own 
labors, so little known in our day. By 1780, the glory of Frederick 
the Great was such that Ais academy rivaled the most celebrated; its 
prizes were contested by all the world. Rivarol did not disdain en- 

7 Cf. the excellent book by Louis Amable, La Loge des Neuf Soeurs, passim. 
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tering the lists, and the prize which the academy accorded him made 
his literary reputation, just as the title which it conferred upon him 
established him in the social world. 

The same conditions prevailed in the learned societies sustained by 
an aristocracy, or a well-to-do bourgeois group, as is shown by the case 
of the American Philosophical Society. That academy had as yet pub- 
lished but one volume and had given nothing memorable to the world, 
and yet at that time fashionable Europe was eager to learn of it, and 
Franklin, its founder, had been received in triumph at the court of 
France. Part of the reason was that Gates had taken Burgoyne pris- 
oner at Saratoga, Washington had forced Cornwallis to surrender at 
Yorktown, and a great curiosity was felt about the unique political ex- 
periment attempted by the young republic. 

The development of the academies of the eighteenth century is thus 
a political, social, and moral, as well as an intellectual, phenomenon. 
To grasp the importance of the various learned societies we must ana- 
lyze these two aspects of their activity: their scientific work and their 
social rôle. 

A learned society in the eighteenth century was primarily a group 
of men, intellectually curious and congenial, who met together to talk. 
Often they did nothing more. Many societies gave evidence of their 
existence only by electing members, by designating a meeting place, by 
choosing a patron, and by meeting together from time to time. 

If they felt energetic, they would hold a public meeting, where the 
` patron was eulogized, as were any deceased members, and sometimes 
the living ones, and where some one read pompous discourses on the 
arts and sciences. Such ceremonies were pleasing to the governments 
and to the social world; the gazettes mentioned them, it was a form 
of propaganda, we should say, but not especially serious; it was an 
homage given to the hobby of. the century. 

Much more serious and interesting were the ordinary private ses- 
sions, when the savants talked among themselves, when technical ex- 
planations were made, when they were occupied with correspondence’ 
with the /terati of their own or foreign countries, where they prepared 
publications, or chose subjects for competitions, and judged manu- 
scripts submitted. For the literate public it was the publications and 
the prizes which gave luster to learned societies. The Gazettes and the 
Mercuries printed the essays. Sovereigns, ministers, ambassadors, jeal- 
ously watched over the insertion of these texts in the gazettes of the 
different countries, principally in France and England but also in the 
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great learned journals in Germany: Acta Eruditorum of Leipzig, 
Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen, Hallische Gelehrte Zeitungen, Gött- 
ingische Anzeigen von Gelehrten Sachen, Der Teutsche Merkur, etc. 
Most of these journals finally devoted a special section to the activities 
of the learned societies and published under the title: “Sociétés Sa- 
vantes”. We possess innumerable evidences of the prestige and the in- 
fluence of these prizes of the academies, as much from the literary as 
from the scientific and philosophical point of view. i 

In the middle of the century, the academy of Bordeaux offered a 
prize on the identity of lightning and electricity—the very year that 
Franklin made his discoveries. 

‘At the same time, the academy of Dijon announced a prize for- 
essays on the utility of the arts and sciences. It was thus that Jean 
Jacques Rousseau was revealed to the world. Some years before the 
French Revolution, the academy of Lyons, for a prize offered by the 
Abbé Raynal, opened a discussion on the Utility of the Discovery of 
America. Condorcet did not disdain to enter the competition. Finally, 
the famous academy of Berlin in 1784 launched Rivarol because of its 
prize on the universality of the French language. Voltaire in vain 
scoffed at these competitions. Indeed more than one was ludicrous— 
but many others played an important rôle and were an incomparable 
stimulus, in an age which was enamored of discussion, generalities, 
and the niceties of language. i 

The publications of the societies doubtless did not ordinarily enjoy 
a similar renown, although they did occasionally, as, for example, the 
famous volume of the publications of the Royal Society of London, 
which contained the first studies on inoculation, and which was vehe- 
mently discussed throughout the world between 1722 and 1789.8 

These prizes and these publications, considered from the intellectual 
standpoint, exhibit at first an astonishing confusion, characterized as 
they are by a bewildering lack of discrimination. Crowded together 
pell-mell are studies on the new “enfant hydroscope”, which delighted 
and absorbed the eighteenth century, studies on bisexual grenadiers, 
on the odors of cesspools, on plaster of Paris, on a two-headed calf, on 
foetal monstrosities, on local antiquities, on hen’s eggs hatched by cats. 
In 1752, for example, the Royal Scientific Society of Géttingen printed 
these elegant titles in the table of contents of its Commentaries: “Ch. 


8 Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, XXIX, 72 ff, and ibid., pp. 383- 
399. 
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S. Heyne: De Moribus inter Scythas morbo effeminatas et de herma- 
phroditis Floridae; Gesneri: Socrates Sanctus Pederasta . . . Corolla- 
-rium de antiqua honestate asinorum ....” The Académie des Sciences 
of Paris in 1782 offered to its readers an essay entitled, A Letter on 
‘Live Frogs found in Stonework, and the academy of Turin in 1783 
had the pleasure of listening to a lecture by M. de Malacarne on the 
New Valvulae in the Ventricle of a Tailed Monkey. 

Undoubtedly there was reaction against this tendency and an effort 
to introduce a stricter classification in the works and publications of 
the various societies; the academy of Mannheim divided its publica- 
tions into Historical Section and Physics Section and published them 
in separate volumes, in 1766 and thereafter. The academy of Munich 
until 1771 combined the two parts on history and philosophy in a 
single volume. - Beginning with 1779 it issued two distinct series of 
volumes. The New Commentaries of the academy of St. Petersburg 
are divided into four sections: Mathematics, Physico-Mathematics, 
Physics, Astronomy. an 

But these efforts to systematize were not very general nor very fruit- 
ful. The majority of the societies kept up a multiform activity and 
issued chaotic collections. This was the case until the close of the 
century, even for societies which apparently had an orderly program. 
One can judge of this from the record of a meeting of the Société 
Royale de Médecine of Paris, one of the organizations which was most 
active and admired during the years from 1780 to 1790. At its meet- 
ing of March 6, 1781, a plan was discussed for establishing correspond- 
ence with doctors in France and foreign countries, then the members 
listened to communications on the best way of taking meteorological 
observations, on an old tomb in the Island of Malta, on the odor of 
drugs, on mineral waters, on a disease of sheep in the Sologne, on 
stibial tartar, and on the “effects of electricity when applied to the 
forcing of vegetation”. 

One can see the effort to be practical at all costs which obsessed: the 
members of these societies and which prevented them from becoming 
specialized. The most brilliant had an encyclopedic interest, the others, 
imitating the great Franklin without pretending to understand every- 
thing, attempted at least to turn everything to good account. And 
there again we find the trace of the spirit of Masonry, quite distinct 
from the pedagogical attitude and the academic tendency which lead 
to specialization. a 

The multiform, utilitarian activities of the learned societies of the 
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eighteenth century are not intelligible unless we relate them, to the 
Masonic lodges which encouraged these societies and assumed. through 
them the rôle of guides. 


HI. 


In this effort to serve and do good, local interests were bound to 
intervene, ‘and the learned societies thus became, by a curious paradox, 
the centers of a provincial spirit, then of nationalism, at the same time 
that they kept their international activities and ambitions. This point 
merits examination, for a close analysis of the problem throws a new 
light on the nationalistic instincts of the governing classes of the eight- 
eenth century. l A 

The learned societies had for a long time a strongly marked inter- ` 
national charaċter, which appeared at their. origin. Most of those 
which traced their rise to the sixteenth or seventeenth century used 
Latin, the old international language, and French, the new inter- 
national language. A goodly number of academies still retained this 
custom, that of Berlin in particular which printed its publications in 
_ French, that of Göttingen which remained faithful to the Latin, those 

of Mannheim and Munich, both bilingual (Latin and German). At 
Erfurt, they spoke Latin, at Bologna, Latin, at St. Petersburg, Latin, etc. 

The Scandinavians, on the contrary, very early used their national 
languages (Swedish at Stockholm, Danish at Copenhagen). But Eng- 
land was still readier to break away from the use of Latin, and in 
that one may discern a sign of her evolution in the eighteenth century 
which saw the early and complete awakening of an English national- 
ism well in advance of that of all the other countries of Europe. The 
French learned societies of the eighteenth century generally were satis- 
fied to employ French, although they still occasionally used Latin in 
their publications. 

Thus linguistically the learned societies had difficulty in maintaining 
their international intellectual coöperation although a species of unity 
existed in the use of French and Latin. But this effort to keep up an 
international spirit of codperation is more apparent if we consult the 
lists of members of the different academies of Europe. Certain names 
are found everywhere, such as that of Franklin, who in 1785 was affili- 
ated with more than twenty societies. Each society had, indeed, both 
local members and outside members, honorary members, correspond- 
ents, etc., depending on the phraseology. Some groups showed signal 
liberalism, as the academy of Berlin which, in 1786, at the death of 
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Frederick the Great, counted among its members five Germans, five 
Swiss, four Prussian Huguenots of French extraction, three French, 
and one Italian; that of Turin which had, at the same time twenty 
foreign members (eleven Frenchmen, one Russian, a Swede, a Dane, 
an Englishman, an American, three Italians); and the academy of 
Philadelphia which after 1776 admitted a large number of learned 
foreigners, French especially? Toward 1780, Franklin, Euler, D’Alem- 
bert, were among the great names which all learned societies wished 
to count as members, while others, forgotten to-day but illustrious then, 
played a like rôle and served as bonds between the learned societies. 
Their influence, although at a remote distance, was none the less effec- 
tive, and the learned societies thus constituted an international general 
staff endowed with a very strong esprit de corps. In 1776, if Franklin 
had not been a member of the Royal Society of London, of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, and of the Académie des Sciences of Paris, 
his situation would have appeared very false and would have been 
embarrassing for himself and for others. But these titles gave him 
such a claim to attention that it little mattered whether he was recog- 
nized as the envoy from the United States. We have curious diplo- 
matic dispatches of the time in which the neutral states, Denmark in 
particular, not wishing to compromise themselves, instructed their 
ministers not to call upon Franklin as ‘a minister plenipotentiary of a 
sovereign power, but to visit him as a great and learned member of 
many academies. That honor conferred on him an international rank.® 

This international affiliation of the learned societies was assured by 
polite interchanges, and by quiet or open assistance given to members 
of any society without regard to nationality, by the circulation of rec- 
ords of meetings, and by prizes open to all without restriction. It was 
an internationalism of a type both social and idealistic. 

On the other hand, the national. tendencies of the learned societies 
were practical, immediate, concrete. The American Philosophical So- 
ciety, after having unconsciously prepared the way for the union of 
the colonies by establishing one of the first national institutions in Eng- 
lish speaking America, consciously strengthened it by its patriotic zeal, 
by its attachment, loudly proclaimed, to the French alliance, by gifts 
of scientific instruments to Louis XVI., the admission of French min- 


isters to meetings, the election of’a large number of French members, 
9 Early Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 
10 C}. letters from Baron Blome to his government, and the “orders” of the minister, 
Count Bernstorff, to Blome, 1777, Archives Royales de Danemark, at Copenhagen. 
117, G. Rosengarten, The Early French Members of the American Philosophical 
Society, and Early Proceedings, pp. 116, 118, 126, 128 ff. 
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and by their zeal in studying the agricultural, commercial, and mari- 
time problems which touched the immediate interests of the nation. 

At the same period, the academy of Berlin in its sessions supported 
Hertzberg, who outlined in detail the contention taken up later by 
Gobineau, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, and the Ku Klux Klan, 
namely, the superiority of the white race—Nordics and Saxons—over 
the brown skinned races. He defended also sane monarchical princi- 
ples. Here, then, are the two learned societies whose rôle, international 
prestige, and culture were of highest significance, caught in the act of 
propaganda, as we would say to-day. 

This seemingly strange phenomenon is easy to explain by the rea- 
soning of the eighteenth century. No opposition had as yet arisen be- 
tween the two forces, national patriotism and the international spirit. 
Each sentiment seemed to be a legitimate, form of public spirit. 
Neither seemed to contradict the other, but both seemed to contradict 
the vain speculations of theology and the abstractions of mathematics. 
` Each formed a part of a Masonic synthesis, which believed ardently in 
the people and in the nation as well as in humanity. ‘ 

About 1780 people began to suspect the advantage of forming learned 
societies which were strictly international. A poor young man without 
literary or scientific genius but endowed with a successful organizing 
ability and an ambition, which at another time would have made his 
fortune, founded the Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, a general 
and international account of all that was going on in the learned socie- 
ties all over the world. He likewise founded the Bureau de Corre- 
spondance des Savants et des Artistes, designed to be a meeting place 
for scholars from any country whenever they happened to be in Paris. 
He had also an exhibition hall. Franklin acted as his sponsor. His 
name was Pahin de Champlain de la Blancherie. His purpose was to 
organize an intellectual collaboration such as we have developed in 
our own day.’ He failed.” 

After 1790 existence was precarious for the learned societies. Those 
in France, even the Académie Française, ceased to function or dis- 
appeared. Those of the rest of Europe died out or became inactive. 
The American Philosophical Society continued, but its prestige and 
activity were decreased, especially after 1797. This sudden decline of 

12 C}, in the Bibliothèque Nationale the collection of the publication of Pahin de 
Champlain de la Blancherie, Les Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, and in the 


library of the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia, his correspondence with 
Franklin. 
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the learned societies at the very moment of the triumph of the “en- 
lightenment” which they had striven for, may well surprise us. It can 
be traced to a variety of causes: the universal upheaval, which destroyed 
that opportunity for meditation indispensable to a well ordered intel- 
lectual life, the dispersion of the savants, the unpopularity of old dis- 
tinctions and groupings in a world where all was new. Like that 
characteristic phenomenon, Freemasonry, the sociétés savantes had been 
the means of elaborating and propagating the new ideal. They were 
not to be the instruments of its realization. And the world was en- 
tering úpon a period of realization. Later, and step by step, they re- 
newed their activity, especially after 1815. 


IV. 


In closing this inquiry I wish to give here such conclusions, for the 
most part hypothetical, as I believe I am warranted in drawing. Be- 
ginning with an intellectual type like either the Académie Frangaise 
or the learned German. societies, the sociétés savantes during the ‘eight- 
eenth century evolved more and more toward a utilitarian character, 
especially under the influence of Freemasonry, with which they had _ 
numerous ties. This transformation occurred because of the Encyclo- 
pédie and the example of the various famous societies, in particular the 
American Philosophical Society. The personality of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, didactic and utilitarian, was a primordial factor in this movement 
which the absence of the societies of the older type facilitated in 
America. ; 

The learned societies of the eighteenth century had thus, above all, 
a social rôle and have left relatively few interesting evidences of their 
scientific work. We may say that in this way they were inferior to 

‘the academies of the seventeenth century. Their lack of intellectual 
discernment and their naive utilitarianism led them into all sorts of 
trivial adventures. Franklin himself made his great discoveries outside 
the learned societies and without their assistance. Almost all the other 
great scientific discoveries of the eighteenth century were made by in- 
dividuals. It would seem that, on the other hand, the learned societies 
played a social, moral, and religious rôle of the first importance. With- 
out them the ethical action of Rousseau, of Benjamin Franklin, and 
even of the aged Voltaire, could not have developed as it did. 

Such was the power of the groups united around a great ideal, 
“Science”, even though in reality they were busied with other concerns. | 

Bernarp Fay, 
The University of Clermont-Ferrand. l 
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Tue AUTHORSHIP OF A Discourse ABOUT CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN A New 
Pranration Wuose Desicn 1s RELIGION _ 


In 1663 Samuel Green and Marmaduke Johnson, printers of Cam- 
bridge in the colony of Massachusetts Bay, issued a pamphlet with the 
following title-page: A / DISCOURSE / ABOUT / CIVIL GOV- 
ERNMENT / IN A / NEW PLANTATION / Whose DESIGN 
is / RELIGION. / Written many Years since, / By that Reverend - 
and Worthy Minister of the GOSPEL, / JOHN COTTON B. D. / 
And now Published by some UNDERTAKERS of / A New Planta- 
tion, for General Direction / and Information. / CAMBRIDGE: 
/ Printed by Samuel Green and Marmaduke Johnson. / MDCLXIII- 
Concerning this pamphlet Cotton’s grandson, Cotton Mather, more 
than thirty years later, wrote: “There is likewise published, 4 dis- 
course about Civil Government, in a.New Plantation, whose design is 
religion: in the title page whereof, the name of Mr. Cotton, is, by a 
mistake, put for that of Mr. Davenport” Although Mather gives no 
reason for ascribing the pamphlet to John Davenport, his statement has 
been accepted by posterity, and the Discourse about Civil Government 
has been credited to Davenport and is catalogued as his work by the 
more important libraries of the country. Yet an examination of the 
circumstances surrounding the writing and the publication of this 
.pamphlet tends to prove that the title-page is correct and that it should. 
be listed among the writings of John Cotton. 

On June 26, 1637, John Davenport and a company of colonists ` 
arrived in Massachusetts Bay.” While they looked for a location suit- 
able for a plantation, John Davenport took up his residence with his 
friend, John Cotton? In the preceding October, John Cotton had pre- 
sented to the General Court of Massachusetts a code of laws which he 
had drawn up for the use of the colony:* This ’code was rejected by 
Massachusetts in favor of the Body of Liberties in 1641, but at the time 
of Davenport’s presence in the Bay the code had been neither accepted 


nor rejected, and when the Davenport company decided to remove 
1 Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana (Hartford, eae) T. 300. 
27, K. Hosmer, ed., Winthrop’s Journal, 1. 223. 
3C, F. Adams, Antinomianism' in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, 1636~1638, 
p. 225. 
4 Winthrop’s Journal, I. 196. 
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beyond the jurisdiction of the Bay, Cotton seems to have urged the 
group to accept his code in their new plantation. To meet objections 
to the fundamental principle of the code—the limitation to church 
members of the right to vote and to hold office—Cotton wrote this 
Discourse about Civil Government in a New Plantation W hose Design 
is Religion, and presented it in manuscript form to John Davenport. 

In the spring of 1638 the Davenport company removed to Quinni- 
piac on Long Island Sound and soon expanded into the New Haven 
Colony. Davenport carried Cotton’s Discourse about Civil Govern- 
ment with him, and when a government, at first temporary and in 
1639 permanent, was established at Quinnipiac, Cotton’s arguments in 
the Discourse about Civil Government were accepted, and Cotton’s 
code, a copy of which Governor Winthrop of Massachusetts had sent 
to Quinnipiac,® was adopted by the infant plantation as the basis of its 
government. 

A quarter of a century later the neighboring colony of Connecticut 
received a charter from Charles II. which included the territory of 
New Haven and the New Haven Colony passed out of existence. 
There were many in New Haven who objected to union with Con- 
necticut, where far less emphasis was put upon church membership, 
and this group planned to remove beyond the limits of the Connecticut 
patent, at first to New Netherland,® and later to the territory which 
had been granted to the Duke of York,’ and eventually settled at 
Newark in the province of New Jersey. Davenport did not remove, 
but was in sympathy with the undertaking and sent Cotton’s Discourse 
about Civil Government, which had remained in his possession these 
many years, to Cambridge to be printed for the guidance of the emi- 
grants in setting up a government akin to that which had been estab- 
lished at Quinnipiac long years before. The pamphlet was the work 
of his friend, John Cotton, dead since 1652, and in a carefully drawn 
title-page, explaining the writing of the pamphlet and the reason for its 
publication at this late date, he gave John Cotton credit for it. 

Cotton’s grandson, Cotton Mather, was born in the year that the 
pamphlet was published and could have had no first-hand knowledge 
of the events surrounding its writing and publication. He wrote his ` 
Magnalia Christi Americana thirty years after the New Haven Colony 


5 Newhavens Case Stated, Records of the Colony or Jurisdiction of New Haven, 
8653-1665 (C. J. Hoadly, ed.), p. 518. 

8 New Jersey Historical Society Collections, vol. VI., Supplement, pp. 158-166. 

T. Documents relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, IIl. 82; 
New Haven Col. Rec., 1653-1665, p. $52. 
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had ceased to exist. His grandfather’s connection with the govern- 
ment of that colony had long since been forgotten and Mather saw 
only that the Discourse about Civil Government emphasized principles 
that Davenport had enforced at New Haven and that emigrants from 
New Haven had carried to Newark, and he accordingly gave Daven- 
port rather than his own grandfather credit for the writing of the 
pamphlet. Yet the publication of the pamphlet in 1663 could only 
have been at Davenport’s instigation, and Mather’s statement, without 
proof of any kind, ought not to offset Davenport’s carefully drawn 
title-page, which states that the pamphlet is the work of John Cotton. 
Wells College. : TsapeL M. CALDER. 


Lorp SHELBURNE AND A Proyecrep RECALL OF COLONIAL GOVERNORS 
IN 1767 

No figure in eighteenth century history is more enigmatic than the 
Earl of Shelburne, and few are equally important in the history of 
British colonial policy after 1763. In 1763 when the new imperialism 
was launched, he was president of the board of trade. In 1782 it fell 
to him to wind up the bankrupt colonial policy of his contemporaries. 
In the ill-fated Chatham ministry of 1766 he was secretary of state for 
the southern department. It has generally been assumed that the repeal 
of the Stamp Act had ushered in a period of comparative quiet; but 
colonial discontent remained fairly widespread. On the other side 
British statesmen were weighing measures which reveal significant 
divisions of policy. The issues arose chiefly from the resolutions of 
Parliament that a compensation should be made to the sufferers in the 
Stamp Act riots, and from the provisions for the quartering of troops 
in the colonies. Other complications existed, particularly in Massa- 
chusetts, where Bernard was unable to do anything right, and for his 
part thought he did nothing wrong. Reports from America displeased 
ministers. Chatham wrote of a spirit of infatuation in New York, 
and prophesied disaster. Townshend contemplated his revenue scheme, 
and the ministry coercion. It was decided to disallow the New York 
Barrack Act and the Massachusetts Indemnity Act, and to suspend the 
legislative powers of the New York assembly. 

Shelburne’s ideas were different, and held perhaps the one ray ,of 
hope in the situation. He believed in upholding the dignity and 
authority of Parliament, but that Parliament was itself limited by 
“Equity and Justice”.t He felt that only generosity could win back 


Ishelburne to Gov. Moore, Aug. 9, 1766; July 18, 1767, Documents relative to the 
Colonial History of the State of New York, VII. 847-848, 945. 
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the colonies, and tirelessly reiterated to governors the need of tact and 
conciliatory measures? He held that the demand for compensation 
was foolish, and the provisions of the Mutiny Act unjust. In February 
of 1767, however, he himself wavered. “Government”, he wrote to 
Chatham, “appears called upon for some measure of vigour ... yet 
it were to be wished not to establish a precedent in whatever is done, 
which may hereafter be turned to purposes of oppression.”* His secre- 
tary, Maurice Morgann, urged upon him the necessity of abrogating 
the charter of Massachusetts and bringing Otis to England to be 
tried for-treason.* Perhaps because of these reactions he agreed both 
to the repeal of the Indemnity Act and to the suspension of the New 
York assembly. Indeed, owing to his isolated position in the ministry 
he could do no other. “He was “obliged to swim with the stream”? 
Yet at this time Franklin, Jackson, and De Berdt all considered him 
the friend of the colonies. To Townshend's schemes’ he was bitterly 
opposed. 

Though circumstances might compel him to assent to policies of 
which he did not really approve, at the same time he was working 
out a policy of western expansion pleasing to the colonies, and in- 
augurating an inquiry directed toward a thorough reorganization of 
colonial finance and administration. By June he had returned to his 
first belief in the necessity of conciliatory measures and tactful gover- 
nors. He had already recalled Governor Johnstone. Governor Bernard 
had long desired to exchange Massachusetts for some more peaceful 
province.” Franklin of New Jersey wrote: “As to the Boston Assem- 
bly, there seems to be no hopes of any temperate proceedings from 
that quarter, unless Governor Barnard was removed or Otis was to 
die.”8 Shelburne had decided that discretion was the better part of 


2 De Berdt to Cushing, Sept. 19, 1766, Speeches of the Governors of Massachusetts, 
from 1765-1775, p. 102. Shelburne to Bernard, Sept. 13, 1766, Lord Fitzmaurice, Life 
of William, Earl of Shelburne, I. 301. í ; 

3 Shelburne to Chatham, Feb. 16, 1767, Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham (W. S. Taylor and J. H. Pringle, eds.), HI. 206. Cf. memorandum of 
Morgann, Fitzmaurice, I. 316. 

4 Remarks on the Present State of America, Shelburne Papers, William L. Clements . 
Library, 493711. ` 

5 De Berdt to Richard Cary, Jan. 3, 1769, on Shelburne’s tenure of office, Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts Transactions, XIII. 352 ff. 

8C., W. Alvord, Mississippi Valley in British Politics, passim, 

7 Edward Channing and A. C. Coolidge, eds., The Barrington-Bernard Correspond- 
ence, p. 12. ` 

8Gov. Franklin to Benjamin Franklin, June 10, 1767, New Jersey Archives, 
IX. 625. 
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wisdom, and that to recall obnoxious governors and to make a 
thorough investigation of the colonial situation were the first steps in 
restoring tranquillity. 

These steps he now proposed to take. In May a letter was pre- 
pared informing Bernard that in view of the “Divisions and Animosi- 
ties” still existing in Massachusetts, he was given twelve months’ leave 
of absence in order to communicate what information he could to the 
ministers, viva voce. In June a letter to Hutchinson was drawn up, 
acquainting him that he had been given temporary command of the 
province, and entrusting to his “Prudence, Ability and Discretion” the 
task of allaying by every possible means “the Jealousies and Animosi- 
ties which have lately disturbed the good Order and Quiet of the 
Province; and by such a due Attention to the Prerogatives of the 
Crown and the legal and constitutional Rights of the People, as your 
experience and Knowledge must enable you to pursue”. In the same 
month was prepared a letter to Governor Moore. In view of the 
situation in New York he was to return to England immediately. 
A new governor was to be appointed, and until his arrival Colden 
was to take charge of the province? 

But these letters of recall were never sent. Unfortunately the divi- 
sions in the Chatham ministry prevented the adoption of Shelburne’s 
more careful policy. The Townshend faction was in the ascendency. 
Shelburne was said to be the secret enemy of the ministers? Soon 
there was talk of his removal. Without Chatham he was powerless 
to check the course of coercion begun by the ministers, and Chatham 
was an “invisible power”. In July he was forced to content himself 
with an apparent opportunity of closing the controversy with New 
York.” The remainder of Shelburne’s tenure of office does not con- 
cern this note. It is sufficient to state that, though on occasion a flash 
of anger would be struck from his frayed and autocratic temper, to 
the last he remained the opponent of coercive measures. It is perhaps 
worth mention that in December, 1768, he had some “sparring” with 


® “Draft to Governor Bernard. May 1767 (No. 5.) not to be sent by this mail. 
(never sent)”. Shelburne Papers, 85:118. “Draft to Lieut. Gov. Hutchinson June 1767", 
ibid., 85:130. “Draft to Sir Henry Moore (No. 8.) June 1767”, ibid., 85:128. These 
drafts are more or less official in character, and hence their publication seems unneces- 
sary. They are in the William L. Clements Library. 

10 Correspondence of William Pitt, Wl. 260. 

11 W. J. Smith, ed., Grenville Papers, IV. 28. Cf. Hume to Smollett, July 18, 1767, 
in J. H. Burton's Life and Correspondence of David Hume, Il. 406. 


12 Fitzmaurice, I. 322. 
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Lord: Hillsborough over the conduct of Bernard, and that according 
to Denis de Berdt he later thought Bernard open to legal action.” 
The University of Michigan. R. A. Humenreys, 


Recent PUBLICATIONS on MEDIEVAL anp Mopern Greek History, 
1928-1931 

Tre present article deals with the principal books and articles on 
Greek history during the medieval; Turkish, and modern periods, pub- 
lished during the last three years? During that period five new period- 
icals dealing with this subject have appeared at Athens: Helleniká, 
of which the fourth volume is being published; the Archives of Byzan- 
tine Law, represented by two numbers; the Archives of Pontos, of 
which two volumes have been issued—Mediewal Letters and Thes- 
salian Chronicles, each, so far, represented by a single number, which 
in the latter case was entirely devoted to the part played by Thessaly 
during the War of Independence. Besides these accessions, the Annual 
of the Society of Byzantine Studies, the Byzantinisch-Neugriechische 
Jahrbücher, the Bulletin of the Historical and Ethnological Society of 
Greece, the Epeirote Chronicles, the Cypriote Chronicles, the Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Athens, and Thrakiká, all continue their pub- 
_ lication, so that in Greek lands alone there is no lack of attention to 

these periods. There is a tendency to specialize in the history of the 
various Greek provinces, and a number of papers by specialists were 
read at the third International Congress of Byzantine Studies at Athens 
in October, 1930, from which, however, American and British scholars 
were, unfortunately, almost entirely absent. 

A second installment of the Index of the Medieval Monuments of 
Greece? by A. Xyngopoulos, is devoted to the Byzantine churches and 
the Turkish buildings of Athens. To the Catalan period of Greek 
history the eminent Catalan scholar, Antonio Rubió y Lluch, of Barce- 
lona, has contributed two more publications, one, On the Condition 
of the Greeks under Catalan Rule and on the Athenian Demetri 
Rendi, in a Greek translation by Georg. N. Mavrakes, the other in 
German, Mitteilungen zur Geschichte der Griechischen Sklaven in 
Katalonien im XIV. Jahrhundert? and General D. Carles Banus’ y 


. 13 Parliamentary History, XVI. 477. De Berdt to Thomas Cushing, Jan. 4, 1770, 
Col. Soc. of Mass. Transactions, XIII. 392 ff. 
1 For those prior to that date, see the author’s article in the Cambridge Historical 
Journal, vol. IL, no. 3, pp. 229-247. 
2 Eboetioiv tøv Mecatmvixiiv Mvnusiov tig ‘EAAGb0¢ (Athens, 1929). 
3 Aghtiav tig ‘Iotoguiis zal "Efvohoymiis ‘Etaigelag (1928), new series, 
i. (4) 79-128; Byzantinische Zeitschrift (1929-1930), KXXX. 462-467. 
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Comas has published a military treatise on the Expedición de Cata- 
lanes y Aragoneses a Oriente a Princtpios del Siglo XIV. (Madrid, 
1929). l 
-© The fourth volume of the late Professor Sp. P. Lampros’s post- 
humous work on the history of the Peloponnese under the Palaiologoi* 
throws some further light upon the latter years of Byzantine rule 
there. It contains, with an historical introduction by I. K. Bogiatzides, 
ninety-four documents relating to the: Byzantine “Despots” of the 
Morea, Theodore I. and II, Constantine, Demetrios, and Thomas 
Palaiologos, and to the children of the last. Of these documents, 
forty-two are published for the first time and include six letters of 
Theodore I. to Amedeo of Savoy (1390-1402), one of the candidates 
to the Frankish principality of Achaia; a letter of Fregoso, doge of 
Genoa, to Constantine, then emperor, in 1452; an anonymous poem 
to Constantine, referring to the recent naval battle off the Echinades 
between Carlo I. Tocco, and John VIII. (of which we learned for the 
first time from a document in volume III.), and warning him not to 
marry Theodora Tocco; a monody by Nikephoros “Prince” Cheilas, 
a descendant of the Frankish princes of Achaia, on the death of - 
Theodore II.’s wife, Cleopa Malatesta, which informs us that there 
was a “senate” in the Morea; an address by Plethon to Demetrios 
with fresh details of the second fratricidal war of 1451; and an en- 
comium on Demetrios for his excellent administration of Lemnos. 
Thomas, then in exile at Rome, writes to Ludovico Gonzaga of Man- 
tua and to Francesco Sforza of Milan, to whom he mentions “Jannone 
da Crema” as having assisted in the defense of the Morea against the 
Turks. The collection concludes with bulls of Sixtus IV. to the Duke 
of Modena and the Council of Nuremberg and a vote of the Council 
of Siena, all about the reception of Thomas’s daughter Zoe on her 
way to marry Ivan III. of Russia. From the literary remains of 
Lampros has also been published, on the recommendation of the 
Byzantine Congress held at Athens in October, an Album containing 
portraits of Byzantine emperors, collected by him and exhibited at the 
Rome exhibition of 1911. His widow has issued, under the editorship 
of G. Charitakes, an index to the twenty-one volumes of the Néos 
Hellenomnémon? Further illustrating late Byzantine rule in the 
Morea, Professor Kougeas has published a Golden Bull of Constantine 


4 ITahaohóyera xai Ieshonxovvnowxá, vol. IV. (Athens, 1930). 
5 Actixoua Butavtrvõv Adtoxeatéagmv (Athens, 1931). Néog ‘Ehinvopvýnæv. 
Eùûgsethgorov tot. hov IM egtoðizoð (tou. 1-21). 
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Palaiologos by which are ratified Gifts to the Sons of Gemistos, 1449.° 
Of another Greek imperial family, the Laskareis, 1400-1869, B. A. 
Mystakides has published a history, as of the Rallis.’ Byzantine 
Athens is elucidated by the papers of Dem. Gr. Kampouroglous and 
G..Soteriou, respectively, on The Saracens in Athens, and Arabic Re- 
mains in Athens in Byzantine Times.’ Anast. K. Orlandos has found 
the name of Thomas Preliubovich, who governed Joannina from 1367 
to 1384. on a tower of the Byzantine castle there? The Archbishop 
of Athens and All Greece, Chrysostom Papadopoulos, has published 
two monographs” dealing respectively with The Church of Athens 
and The Church of Cyprus under Turkish Rule, 1571-1878. The 
governor of that island, Sir Ronald Storrs, has compiled A Chronology 
of Cyprus (Nicosia, 1930), which ranges from the Bronze Age to 1930. 
Professor A. M. Andreades has written on The Jews in the Byzantine 
Empire and dealt affirmatively with the question, Whether there were 
Jews in Crete when the Venetians occupied the Great Island; while 
N. I. Giannopoulos has made Contributions to the History of the 
Jewish Colonies in Eastern Continental Greece. Kostas Kairophylas” 
‘has issued a monograph, Historical Pages of Tenos under Frankish, 
Venetian, and Turkish Rule, 1207-1821, and the present writer printed 
from the manuscript belonging to the Historical and Ethnological 
Society the portions of. Lichtle’s Description de Naxie relating to the 
Frankish and Turkish history of the former capital of the Duchy of 
the Archipelago. Madame Aim. K. Sarou, on the basis of Genoese 
documents, has championed the Chiote defender of Constantinople, 
Giovanni-Guglielmo Longos.* Tryphon E. Evangelides has written 
on the history of the Church of Rhodes, from St. Paul to the pres- 
ent day.” 

Two new additions to the history of the Ionian Islands are the 
second edition of the late A. M. Hidromenos’s Concise History of 


6 HAAnvind (1928), I. 371—400. 

TEnetryoic Bubovtwõv UnovdHv (1928), V. 131-168, 257-282. i 

S IT goaxtxà tňg 'Axaðnuiag “Adnv@v (1929), IV. 266-273, 341-344: 

9 'Haeigwtuà Koovixd (1930), V. 7-8. 

10 H 'Exxànoia 'Aðyvõv (Athens, 1922). ‘H ’ExxAnota Kingov èni Tovgxo- 
xeatiac (Athens, 1929). 

11 ’Exetmels tig ‘Etaesiag Butavtwev Sxovd@v (1929), VI. 1-24, (1930), 
VIL. 253-263; Iloaxtixd. tig ’Axadyulacg Adnvv (1929), IV. 32-37. 

12 Totogixal Dedidec Thvov. ‘Poayzoxgatia-Bevetoxgatia Tovexoxgatia. 
1207-1821 (Athens, 1930). : 

_18 Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbücher (1928), VI. 432-450. 

14 Meoatmvixd Cedupata (1930), I. (1) 48-78. 

15 ’Exemoic ‘Etoigelag Butavtiwav Sxovdav (1929), VI. 145-179. 
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Corfù, with the author’s additions; and the Septinsular Notes, of 
Dionysios P. Kalogeropoulos, son of the eminent librarian of the Greek 
parliament, consisting of unpublished letters from the Zantiote radical 
leader, Lombardos, to the Ionian historian, Chiotes, menaced with the 
loss of his post because of supposed Anglophile sentiments, and a 
biography of the Corfiote patriot, Markoras."° To the history of 
Trebizond, Alexander A. Vasiliev has contributed Zur Geschichte von 
Trapezunt unter. Justinian dem Grossen; D. Talbot Rice, a Notice 
on Some Religious Buildings in the City and Vilayet of Trebizond; 
and A. A. Papadopoulos, an article on Pontos through the Ages. 
I. P. Meliopoulos has published Trapezuntine Archaeology, and B: A. 
Mystakides, Trapezuntiaka—Codices of the Seminary—Theodoros 
Gabras.!? Professor I. B. Papadopoulos, of Salonika University, has pub- 
lished, with an introduction about the Trapezuntine Academy, sixteen 
letters of Gregorios Chioniades, the astronomer, including two to the 
Emperor Alexios H., three to Constantine Lykites, and one to the 
CEcumenical Patriarch’ 29 

To the history of Greece under the Turks belie Dr. Joannes Gen- 
nadios’s monographs on Morosini in Athens and the Peloponnese, The 
Family of the Benizeloi and the Blessed Philothee, Katsariane, and 
Lord Elgin.and the preceding Archaeological Invaders of Greece and 
especially Athens" Dionysios A. Zakynthenos has printed fifty Un- 
published Patriarchal Documents of the Times of the Turkish Domi- 
nation, ranging from 1593 to 1769, A. Sigalas, thirty-one Letters of 
the Representatives of Syra in Constantinople during Turkish Rule, 
and K. Amantos, an essay on Education in Chios during Turkish Dom- . 
ination (1566-1822). D. Gr. Kampouroglous has related in his 
Athens during the Years 1775-1795, the tyranny of Hajji Ali the Haseki 

16 Suvontint ‘Iotogia tig Kegxteas (Corfù, 1930). ‘Extavyowxd Enpe- 
wuárta (Athens, 1930). 

17 Byzantinische Zeitschrift (1929-1930), XXX. 381-386. 

18 Byzantion (1929-1930), V. 47-81. 

19"Agyetov IIóvrov (1928), I. 7-46; 'Enetmois ‘Eraisias Butavtwav 
Zxovôðv (1930), VII. 70-94. - 

20 T'onyogiov Xiowddov tot ’Acteovénov 'Eniotohai. Reprint from 'Enetnolg 
tot avemotnuiov Osooahovizng (Salonika, 1929), pp. 150-205. 

21‘O Mogottvng èv ’Ativatc xal èv TI ekoxovvijow, 1685-1688 (Athens, 1929). 
ʻO Oixog tHv MaevitéAwv xai  ‘Ooia Poðén, 1420-1920 (Athens, 1929). 
H Koioagiavý (Athens, 1930). ‘ʻO Aógðoş "EAyw, xal of mod uùtoŭ åvà thv 
ʻEMáða xai tàs  'Aðńvaş ilws 'Agoymohyńoavteg 'Eniðgoueis, 1440-1837 
(Athens, 1930). ` 

22 ‘Ehnvixá (1929), II. 127-166, 11-96; 385-434; (1930), II. 115-152, 381- 
414, 421-657. 
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(“Bodyguard”) over the violet-crowned city, basing his narrative on 
the mainly contemporary accounts of Joannes Benizelos and Panages 
Skouzes.”8 ° 

In modern Greek history further documents for the study of the 
War of Independence have been provided by the publication of one 
more volume of the Archives of Lazaros and Georgios Kountouriotes 
and of three more of those of their native island of Hydra down to 
1826.4 The late Constantine Rados, the naval historian, published a 
monograph on Hastings and his Work.in Greece, and K. Amantos, 
nine Unpublished Documents abou: Frank Abney Hastings?” Spyri- 
don Pappas has written on Un Napoléonide Mort pour la Gréce, Paul- 
Marie Bonaparte, who died off Spetsai and whose remains are now 
in the Museum of the Historical and Ethnological Society® Philhel- 
lenism in Germany during the Greek Revolution is the subject of a 
monograph by S. Th. Laskaris.?* The protests of the inhabitants of the 
Dodekanese against their exclusion from the Greek state in 1830 are 
contained in fifteen documents from the archives of the Greek foreign 
office, published by P. M. Kontogiannes.* The Memoirs of Lieu- 
tenant-General Hahn,” the Swiss Philhellene, in the form of letters to 
his mother, throw light on the military operations of 1826. 

Three more publications deal with the War of Independence: The 
Question of Greek Independence, by C. W. Crawley (Cambridge, 
University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1930), which, as its subtitle . 
states, is mainly 4 Study of British Policy in the Near East, 1821-1833; 
the Correspondence of Commodore Hamilton during the Greek War 
of Independence, with an introduction by Dr. Joannes Gennadius 
(Anglo-Hellenic League, London, 1930), consisting of ten unpublished 
letters exchanged in 1827 between Hamilton and Mavrokordatos, Tri- 
koupes, the French Admiral de Rigny, and Sir F. Adam, high com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands; Hamilton informs the last named 
that “our greatest enemies are our own merchants and consuls”. The 

23 Ai Advan xatà tà ty, 1775-1795 (Athens, 1931). 

2£A, Lignos, ’Agxyeta Aatdgou xal Tewoyiov Kovvtovgidtov, 1821~1832, V. 
(Athens, 1927). "Agyetov tig Kowédtytog “Ydgas, vols. VIIL-X. (The Piraeus, 
1927-1928). 

, 25 'O ”AotyẸ xal tò ”Eoyov tov êv “EAAGE: (Athens, 1928). Tleoxtind thg 
'Axaðnuiag 'Aðnvõv (1928), II. 716-726. 

28 Màinvxd (1928), I. 315-336. 

2T:O Biuedanvicuds èv Teouavig xarà tiv ‘EdAnvniv 'Enravdotaow 
(Athens, 1930). ; 

238 'EAAnvind (1928), I. 118-137. 

23 Asàtlov tig ‘Iot. xa "Edy. ‘Er., ms., I(2) 25-51; 1.(3) 27-46; 1.(4) 42-60. 
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third publication is The Revolution of Thessalomagnesia in 1821, by 
Gianes K. Kordatos, the Marxist historian? Professor K. Amantos 
has published sixty-three documents about the capture of Rhegas of 
Velestino by ‘the Austrian police at Trieste in December, 1797, which 
also inform us of the prohibition of the first Greek newspaper in 1798. 
Rhegas is the subject of two other monographs, respectively by G. K. 
Kordatos and (in Serbian) by Dushan Pantelich, the latter dealing 
especially with his execution at Belgrade! Mr. Spyridon M. Theo- 
tokes, keeper of the Corfiote archives, has issued two volumes of the 
Correspondence of J. A. Capo d'Istria with I. G. Eynard, 1826-1831, 
containing valuable information about the Greek frontiers as fixed by 
the London protocol of 1830 and about the candidature of Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg. Eynard especially condemned the exclusion of Crete. 
The Catalogue of the Greek Coins from Capo d'Istria to To-day, com- 
piled by Io. D. Tasoules,** requires an addition to include the new 
coinage of 1930. The same year, 1828, which saw the issue of the 
first modern Greek coins, saw also the appointment of the first British 
minister (at the outset. styled “Resident”) to Greece. Of the sixteen 
(since then seventeen) British and (since 1868) twenty American min- 
isters and of the British consuls in Athens and the Piraeus since 1838 
the present writer compiled a list, besides an account of “Finlay’s 50 
Years in Greece”, derived from the historian’s papers, and a biblio- 
graphical article on Modern Greek History in the “Gennadeion” at 
Athens* A Diary of the Struggle for Independence, 1814-1830, by 
Chrestos I. Blassopoulos, was one of the publications of the centenary. 
Another was a history of Greek newspapers, La Presse Néo-hellénique 

` (Paris, 1930), by Ap. Dascalakis. He treats of the Greek journals of 
Vienna, which appeared before the War of Independence, as well as 
their successors in Greece during and after it, of which specimens were 
shown at the Press exhibition in Athens. A similar monograph in — 
English, A Short History of the Greek Press (Athens, 1928), was the 
work of Demetrius Kalopothakes, long director of the press depart- 

30 H -Exavdotacn tig Gecoakounyvyctag otd 1821 (Athens, 1930). 

31’Avéudota "Eyyeaqga megl Pya Bedsotwif (Athens, 1930). ‘O Pryac 
Peogatoc xal ý ‘Exoyxy tov (Athens, 1931). Pogibija Rige iz Phere. [The execution 
of Rhegas of Pherai] (Belgrade, 1931). © 

32'AdAnhoyoapla I. "A. Kanxodtotgia—l. T. TEECROE®: 1826-1851, 2 vols, 
(Athens, 1929-1930). 

33 Aehtiov, n. sn L(I) 41-51. 

34 7bid., 1.(3) 47-52; L(1) 31-40; Journal of Modern History (Dec, 1930), 


1L.(4) 612-628. 
33 ‘Hueogokdytov tot ’Ay@vog (Athens, 1930). 
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ment of the ministry of foreign affairs, His successor, N. Moscho- 
poulos, has published a later historical sketch in French® According 
to the latest available statistics of the ministry of national economy in 
1927 there were 262 newspapers and 180 periodicals in ‘Greece. The 
100 Greek Years, by D. Gatopoulos, contains matter from the archives 
of the Zaimes family, of which the present president is the head.*? 

To later Greek history, S. Th. Laskaris has contributed a mono- 
graph on Charilaos Trikoupes and the Union of the Ionian Islands 
But the two most important works dealing with this period are the 
seventh .volume of the late Professor P. Karolides’s Contemporary 
History of the Greeks and the Other Peoples of the East from 1821 to 
1927, and the first part of the third volume of the Political History of 
Modern Greece, 1821-1928, by Georgios K. Aspreas.2® These two vol- 
umes describe the course of events from 1864 to. 1900 and from 1899 
to 1912, respectively; it is to be hoped that the death of Karolides, in 
whom Greece has lost an historian of great erudition, especially in 
Turkish and ecclesiastical matters, may not prevent the publication of 
the conclusion of his work. Its detect is the tendency to introduce 
private and contemporary political controversies of no general interest 
into what should be a purely historical narrative; but the author’s per- 
sonal participation in the negotiations between Trikoupes and the 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate (under the shadow of which „he was edu- 
cated) and his membership in the Turkish parliament after the Turk- 
ish revolution (for -he was born in Turkey) gave him some practical 
experience of how modern history is made. Aspreas is to be com- 
mended for his impartiality in describing the delicate questions which 
followed the action of the Military League in 1909 and led to the 
appearance of Venizelos on the stage of Greek and European politics 
and to the first Balkan War, where for the present this history ends. 
Especially valuable is the account of the Military League, because it is 
derived from the archives of its chief, Zorbas. The characters of the 
leading politicians of the period are cleverly drawn; thus, Deligiannes 
seemed to the historian “most infirm of purpose of all politicians who 
ever governed the country”, and he describes Venizelos’s position after 

36 Bulletin of the Comité International des Sciences Historiques, no. 9, June, 1930, 
pp. 639-552. Messager d'Athènes, May 30, 1930. For the Greek press of Vienna, see 
D. Roussos in 'Eàsúðegoov Bfiwu, Nov. 25-30, 1928. 

87 Tà 100 ‘EAAnvind Xodvia (Athens, 1931). 

38‘Q Xaglhacg Tomos xw Å “Evwoig tig ‘Extavioov (Athens, 1930). - 

” 89 SSyyxoovos ‘Iatogia tHv ‘HAMivov nol tõv Aoindv Aadv tig ‘Avatod fic 
and 1821 péyor 1921, vol. VII. (Athens, 1929). Hom ‘Iotogta tic New- 
wtégag ‘EAAG&80g, 1821-1928 (Athehs, 1930), TL. x. 
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the second elections of 1910 as a “political dittatorship proceeding from 
the free will of the people”—a definition which also accurately defines 
his present position after the elections of 1928. Only four political 
leaders, so the author thinks, have shown no fear of taking responsi- 
bility—Trikoupes, Venizelos, Mavrokordatos, and Koumoundouros. 
The author’s “heel of Achilles” is the Macedonian question, about 
which it would be superhuman to expect impartiality from members 
of any of the nationalities concerned therein. He mentions a sug- 
gested solution of the Cypriote question by creating Cyprus an autono- 
mous principality under. Prince Nicholas in 1900, as later Crete became 
autonomous under Prince George. A welcome addition to the per- 
sonal reminiscences of Greek public men are the third and fourth 
volumes of the Memoirs of A. R. Rangabes, who, besides playing a 
prominent part in politics and literature at home, was one of the Greek 
representatives sent to the Berlin Congress and minister at Washing- 
ton. For both these episodes in his career these concluding volumes, 
edited by his son, contain interesting facts. An interesting contribution 
to economic history is the first volume of a History of the Currant, by ` 
Dem. L. Zographos, author of a history of Greek agriculture.“ Two | 
books deal with the troublous years of the late war. Sir Basil Thom- 
son, under the title of The Allied Secret Service (London, 1931), has 
narrated, but. without personal knowledge, their history from the 
royalist ‘standpoint; Georgios Venteres, in Greece of rg9ro-r920, has 
reprinted from the leading Athenian daily, the Eledtheron Véma, his 
articles, written from the’ Venizelist point of view.™ 

Of the history of the Greeks outside Greece, that of the Greek com- 
. munity in Egypt has been.treated in detail by Athanase G. Politis in 
L’Hellénisme et l'Égypte Moderne (Paris, 1929-1930), of which the 
first volume. treats of the History of Egyptian Hellenism from 1798 to 
1927, and the second of the Contribution of. Hellenism to the Develop- 
ment of Modern Egypt. 


Athens, Greece. Witiam Mier. 


40 'Axouvnuoveúuata, vols. III.-IV. (Athens, 1930). 
41 Toroola tig Srapiðoç, vol. I. (Athens, 1930). 
' 42 H ‘EAAds tot rgro-r920, 2 vols. (Athens, 1931). 
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The Closing of the Port of New Orleans 


In volume IV. of his History of the United States, Professor Edward 
Channing printed a document from the Archivo General de Indias at 
Seville which showed that the closure of the Mississippi River at New 
Orleans was due to a royal order of July 14, 1802, and not to the per- 
sonal desires of Juan Ventura Morales, the Spanish intendant of 
Louisiana The discovery of this royal order created more problems 
than it solved. Why did Charles IV. desire to prohibit American trade 
at New Orleans? Was Napoleon connected in any way with Morales’s 
action? This document seemed to confirm the old suspicion that Bona- 
parte was the instigator of the atrempt to close the port. The answers 
to these questions are found in a bundle of documents at the Archivo 
Histórico Nacional in Madrid under the title, Sobre el derecho de 
deposito en Nueva Orleans, que pretenden tener los Americanos para 
comerciar 4 su sombra sin pagar ningunos derechos.” The letters and 
notes therein were assembled for the king and his ministers in 1803 
when the attitude of the United States became alarming. 

The decision to close New Orleans was a response to the complaints 
of the intendants against the illegal conduct of the Americans. On 
April 26, 1802, Miguel Cayetano Soler, secretary of the treasury, for- 
warded to Cevallos a letter of July 13, 1801, from the intendant at 
New Orleans, who stated that tke Americans weré using the right of 
deposit as a means of smuggling and avoiding the customary duties, 
especially on silver and gold. Cevallos, in reply, asked that Soler make 
known his pleasure in regard to the right of deposit, the abuses arising 
from it, and the losses resulting therefrom to the treasury? With that 
data he could make the necessary reclamations, in the knowledge that . 


1“‘Conviene que el Intendente de la Luisiana se oponga à Ja introduccion -y 
deposito de mercancias de los Americanos en Nueva-Orleans, no escudandose para esta 
novedad con la orden del Rey, sino alegando que para inquirir la estension de sus 
facultades; y sus obligaciones en esta materia consults el referido tratado de 1795, 
y hallò que il termino prefisado de tres años en el articulo 22 le ataba las manos para 
no poder permitir la introduccion y deposito de mercancias americanas sin orden espresa 
del Rey’ ” Edward Channing, History cf the United States, IV. 326-327. 

2 Arch. Hist., Nac., Estado, Correspondencia Diplomática con los Estados Unidos, 
1802, legajo 5538, expediente 16, documento 1. 

3 Loc. cit, Soler to Cevallos, Apr. 26: Cevallos to Soler, May 2, 1802. Also, Report 
to the King. 
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the privilege was granted for only three years and had not been 
renewed, In the meantime, Cevallos received a bitter indictment 
against the United States from Valentin de Foronda, Spanish consul 
general at Philadelphia.* That official complained of the lack of con- 
sideration shown Spanish sailors in American ports and suggested 
reprisals in the form of sterner measures at New Orleans. 

Foronda’s letter led Cevallos to take’ the initiative in restricting 
American commerce. In a letter of June 22 to Soler he asked for an 
immediate reply to his notes of May 2 and 22 in order that he might 
instruct the royal employees in Louisiana ‘The secretary of the 
treasury informed Cevallos on July 2 that in view of the reports of the 
intendants Angulo and Morales he had approved the réstrictions im- 
posed by Morales.* Nine’ days later Cevallos announced to Soler the 


4Valentin de Foronda to Pedro Cevallos, Apr. 16, 1802, Arch. Hist. Nac., Corre- 
spondencia del Consul Foronda, legajo 6175. The letter follows: “Your Excellency will 
pardon the liberty I take in making these insinuations, remembering how much grief it 
causes me to see that Spaniards here are not treated and respected as Americans are in 
our country. The three years have expired. His Christian Majesty has not extended the 
privilege. Nevertheless the Americans continue making use of it. Your Excellency will 
see if one should allow them to continue. And in the meantime if nothing else is done 
they should be. obliged to go provided with passports from the Consul General in which 
this clause is expressed: Notwithstanding the conclusion of the privilege, one concedes 
them the license for the present to go to New Orleans. . In this way the Americans 
would know -that it was a special favor of Our Master the King and not an obligation.” 


5 Cevallos to Soler, June 22, 1802, Arch. Hist. Nac., Estado, Corr. Dipl. con los 
Estados Unidos, legajo 5538, exped; 16, doc. 22. The following is the complete text 
of Cevallos’s letter: 

Aranj'z, 22 de Junio de 802. 
Al S’or Secret’o del Desp’o de Hac’da. 


Ex’mo S’or—tengo pasados a V., E. dos oficios en 2” y 22” de Mayo ultimo, acerca 
del deposito en N’a Orleans de las mercancias de los Estados Unidos, 4 q'e pretenden 
tener d'ho los Ciudadanos Americanos con menos cabo de los R’s intereses; segun lo han 
representado Lopez Angulo y Morales. Tanto para hazer las reclamaciones g'e fueren 
convenientes al R’l Servicio, como para contestar 4 los Empleados del Rey en d’hos 
Estados s’re esta materia, convendría q'e me comunicarse V. E., con la brevedad posible 
el dictamen que en d’hos oficios le he pedido. Dios gu’e, etc. 


La resolución q'e motivó este oficio se halla en el Estracto de una carta del Consul 
Foronda de 16 de Abril de 802. 
[Note on the back of this letter.] 


8 Morales had issued a proclamation requiring the presentation by the American 
shippers of clearance papers obtained from the United States customs officials. He took 
the step only after he had learned from Joseph Vidal, former Spanish consul at Natchez, 
that the issuance of such papers was customary in the United States (Morales to Vidal, 
Aug. 29, and Vidal to Morales, Sept. 24, 1801, Arch. Hist. Nac., loc. cit.). He also 
prohibited direct trade with Natchez and the other posts ceded in 1795. These measures, 
of course, in no way violated Spain’s treaty obligations to the American government. 
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‘intention of the king to close New Orleans to American shipping.’ 
It was decided to discontinue the right of deposit altogether, instead of 
allocating an alternate place, according to the treaty of 1795, because 
_ Morales feared that a separate AER establishment would become 
-a dangerous foreign community.’ 

However pleased Bonaparte and Talleyrand may ve been after 
they learned of the fait accompli, the initiative in closing New Orleans 
did nct come from them. The French foreign office learned of the 
violation of the treaty through its minister at Washington? The ques- 
tion first appears in dispatches from Paris in a letter to Bernadotte, 
newly appointed minister to the United States, dated January 14, 1803." 

: More convincing still is the fact that Cevallos referred to the violation _ 
. of the treaty as a gaucherie of the intendant in discussing the question 
with General Beurnonville, the French ambassador at Madrid. 
Above all, France was not informed of the decision in 1803 to con- 
tinue the right of deposit at New Orleans. Godoy’s assertion that 
Napoleon originated the quarrel between Salcedo, the governor of 
Louisiana, and Morales is preposterous.” Spanish administration had 


4 


T Report to the King (vide the complete text at the end of this article), Arch. Hist. 
Nac., lce. cit. An extract from the report follows: “In view of this information he 
(Cevallos) said to Soler on July rz, that Your Majesty had disapproved the tolerance of 
the Intendants of Louisiana in permitting the Americans the right of deposit after the 
conclusion of the time prescribed in the said treaty. And since no notice had been 
taken of this abuse in the Department of State until the Intendant Lopez Angulo re- 
ported to Your Majesty the damages to the royal interest and to the _ security of your 
colonies that might come from it, the silence of Your Majesty on this point, after having 
known of the reprehensible tolerance of the Intendants, would be interpreted by the 
Americans as a prolongation of the privilege expressed. in the said article.” 

8 Morales to Cevallos, May 31, 1802, Arch, Hist. Nac., loc. cit. “But withal, so 
' Tong as they (the Americans) retain the free navigation of the Mississippi I consider it 
much less harmful (7. e., at New Orleans) than the designation of another place on the 
banks cf the river where they could effect the deposit offered in the second paragraph 
of Article 22 of the Treaty of 1795. In next to no time: (poquisimo tiempo) they would 
form a considerable establishment and without avoiding the evil, or perhaps increasing 
it under the protection that distance would offer to those that commit the frauds, the 
value of the buildings in this capital would fall immediately and the population, lack- 
ing the means of subsistence that it finds under the present circumstances would diminish 
not a little.” 

9 Pichon announced a rumor that the Spaniards were going to close the port in his 
letter of Oct. 30, 1802. He reported the fact on Nov. 24, 1802. Arch, Aff. Etr., Corr. 
Pol., Etats-Unis, vol. 55. 

10 Talleyrand to. Bernadotte, Jan. 14, 1803, ibid. 

11 Beurnonville to Talleyrand, June 13, 1803; Arch. Aff. Etr., Corr. Pol., Espagne, 
vol. 664. 

12 Mémoires du Prince de la Paix, WI. 282-283. 
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its weaknesses, but it had not sunk so low that a colonial official would 
revoke a treaty of the crown in obedience’ to a demand from a foreign 
court. i 

Morales’s conduct was no less pleasing to Bonaparte because the 
withdrawal of the right of deposit was a Spanish affair alone. 
Talleyrand expressed the gratification of the First Consul in gracious 
dispatches to Beurnonville and Azara, the Spanish ambassador at 
Paris.* Such cordiality was rare enough in the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the two allied nations. , 

The document which follows is the complete text of a report to the 
king on the closing of the port of New Orleans to the Americans. It 
was drawn up in the’ Ministerio de Estado and presented to the 
monarch on February 13, 1803. 


Colgate University. E. Wison Lyon. 


13 Talleyrand to Beurnonville, Feb. 19, 1803, Arch. Aff. Etr., Louisiane et les 
Florides, vol. 8. Talleyrand to Azara, Feb. 19, 1803 (inclosed with Azara’s letter of 
» Feb. 21, to Cevallos), Arch, Hist. Nac., Corr. Dipl. con Francia, 1803. Talleyrand 
wrote to Azara: 


“I am informed by the Chargé d’Affaires of the Republic in the United States that 
the measures which the Government of Louisiana has taken in order to execute the 
clauses of the last treaty concluded between Spain and the United States relative to the 
commerce of the latter nation have excited bitter complaints which the Federal Govern- 
ment thought it necessary to mention in its message to Congress. The First Consul, 
to whom I have given an account of it, orders me to make known to your Court how 
much he is pleased with the firmness it has shown in this circumstance. All the nations 
of Europe can only applaud the measures that His Majesty, the King of Spain, has taken 
and which were inspired without doubt by the feeling of the dignity of his crown. 
But as France: at the same time, in the character of future sovereign of the colony 
retroceded by Spain, finds her interest in the execution of these measures, the First 
Consul has charged me particularly to make known his feeling to your government. 
I beg of you in consequence, Monsieur l Ambassadeur, please to transmit to His Chris- 
tian Majesty the expression of the opinion of the First Consul and to receive the assur- 
ance of my highest consideration.” 


In transmitting this letter to Madrid, Azara commented on it as follows: 


“I replied in general terms that 1 would give account of it to His Majesty, as I am 
doing, and that the king, our Master, would appreciate this new proof of the: affection 
of the First Consul and of his attachment to the person of His Majesty and to the 
interests of his subjects; but I was obliged to limit myself to these general sentences 
because I do not possess the least knowledge or news relative to these events and the 
causes that led to them.” 
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A REPORT TO THE Kinc on THE CLosinc or New Orvzans”* 
Señor: . 

El Encarg’do de Neg’s de los Estados Unidos de America reclama en 
una Nota de 3” del corte contra el Edicto publicado por el Intend’te 
interino de la Luisiana, prohibiendo el deposito de los efectos y mercancias 
de los Americanos. Dice que esta providencia es una violacion del art’o 
22 del Tratado de 1795” de que se accompafid copia. Expone los graves 
perjuicios que de esta providencia se siguen 4 sus conciudadanos, y pide a 
nombre al Presidente de los Estados Unidos que se anule la providencia 
del referido Intendente, en la intelig’a que los perjuicios inmensos que de 
no hazerse van a causarse, serán imputables a este Gobierno. Propone que 
los Duplicados de las ordenes que se expidieron al Intend’te revocando su 
Edicto ó señalando (segun el mencionado art’o 22”) otro paraje del Misisipi 
en donde depositen sus efectos y mercadurias los Ciudadanos Americanos, 
se remiten por los Estados Unidos desde donde en tres semanas despues 
de su recibo pueden llegar por Expreso a N’a Orleans, y que se autorize al 
Ministro de V. M. en d’hos Estados para declarar que el Comercio de sus : 
Ciudadanos se restablerfa sobre el Pie en qe se hallaba en virtud del 
Tratado de 1795. 

En otra Nota de 4” del mismo habla en general de las vexaciones que 
experimentan los Americanos por parte de los Españoles Empleados en 
Indias, y fundado en las ordenes que ha recibido de su Gobierno a consig’a 
de las quejas de sus Cuidadanos, solicita que V. M. autorize a su Ministro 
en los Estados Unidos de America 4 revocar y corregir los maliciosos 
procedim’tos de los Empleados Espafioles con los Ciudadanos Americanos, 
pues que de otra suerte, las pasiones, el interés o la-ignorancia de quinze 6 
veinte individuos puede alterar la buena armonia de los dos payses: y que 
juzgar su Gobierno tan necesaria esta medida para evitar los perjudiciales 
dilaciones de unas negociaciones entre Potencias separadas por el Atlantico, 
que en su opinion, las Européas que tienen Colonias en aquel Continente, 
deben de ver obligadas sin que pase mucho t’po 4 recurrir 4 este medio. 

El Art’o 22” del Tratado de 1795” que se cita dice asf. “Esperando 
las dos Altas Partes Contratantes que la buena correspondencia y amistad 
que reyna actualm’te entre sí se estrechará mas y mas con el presente 
Tratado, y que contribuirá 4 aumentar su prosperidad y opulencia, con- 
cederán reciprocam’te en lo sucesivo al Comercio todas las ampliaciones ó 
favores que exîgiese la utilidad de los dos Payses. 

“Y desde luego á conseqüencia de lo estipulado en el Arto IV. permitirá 
S. M. Cat’a por espacio de tres años a los Ciudadanos de los Estados Unidos 
que depositen sus mercadurcias y efectos en el Puerto de N’a Orleans, y que 
las extrahigan sin pagar mas derechos que un precio justo por el alguiler 
de los almacenes, ofreciendo S. M. continuar el termino de esta gracia si se 
experimentarse durante aquel tiempo que no es perjudicial a los intereses 
de la España, o si no conviniese su continuación en aquel puerto, propor- 
cionará en otra parte de las orillas del Rio Misisipí un igual establecim’to”. 

D’n Pedro Cevallos dixo a D’n Miguel Cayet’o Soler en 2” de Mayo 
1802, contestando al oficio que este le paso con remision de una carta del 
Intend’te de la Luisiana Lopez Angulo que trataba de este asunto de 

14 Arch. Hist. Nac., Estado, Corr. Dipl. con los Estados Unidos, 1802, legaja 5538. 
exped. 16, doc. 1, Sobre el derecho de deposito en Nueva Orleans. 
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deposito de los Americanos en N’a Orleans, que convenia le dixese su 
parecer tanto sobre el d’r’o que pretendian tener los Americanos a d’ho 
deposito (con la idea de comerciar a su sombra sin adeudar ningunos 
d’r’os,) como sobre los abusos que nacían de él y perjuicios que originaba 
a la R’l Hacienda, para poder con estos datos hazer las reclamaciones corre- 
spondientes, en la inteligencia de que el expresado d’r’o de deposito se 
limitó en d’ho Tratado a los tres años inmediatos a su celebracion, y cuyo 
termino no constaba en este Ministerio que se hubiese prorrogado. 

Con f’ha de 2” de Julio siguiente informó Soler á Cevallos, de lo que en 
diferentes ocasiones habian expuesto èl Intend’te Lopez Angulo y el 
Interino Morales, aquello que le pareció, necesario para instruir el asunto, 
y fundado en ello dixo, que se dexaba conocer, que el mencionado Deposito 
sería spre perjudicial al Estado y á los R’s intereses, por que muchas 
producciones de la Luisiana las hacen pasar por de los Estados Unidos con 
perjuicio de los R’s d’r’os; y que para evitarlo, en lo posible si habia de 
continuar, convendría aprobar lo dispuesto por Morales, prohibiendo la 
introduccion de todo lo ‘que no estubiese comprendido en los Certificados 
expedidos en la forma que dispuso, excluyendo la plata y oro acuñado; y no 
permitir el comercio directo con Natchez y los demas puestos cedidos por 
la demarcacion de limites como lo está con todo el Distrito de los Estados 
Unidos de America y demas Potencias Extrangeras. 

En vista de este informe se dixo a Soler en 11” de d’ho mes de Julio, 
que V. M. habia desaprobado la tolerancia de los Intendentes de la 
Luisiana, de permitir a los Americanos el deposito de sus mercancias en 
N’a Orleans despues de haberse concluido el termino prescrito en el referido 
Tratado; y que como en el Minist’o de Estado no se habia tenido noticia 
de este abuso hasta que el Intend’te Lopez Angulo representé a V. M. los 
daños que de el podían seguirse a- los R’s intereses y seguridad de sus 
Colonias, por cuya fazén el silencio de V. M. en este punto despues de 
haber sabido la reprehensible tolerancia de los Intend’tes podria interpretarse 
por los Americanos a prorrogacion del privilegio que expresa el citado 
Articulo, a que se afiadia deberse evitar la disputa que el arreglo de este 
asunto podía ocasionar con daño de la buena armonía que reynaba entre , 
esta y aquella Potencia; conviene que el Intend’te de la Luisiana se opusiera 
a la introduccion y deposito de mercancias de los Americanos en N’a 
Orleans, no escudandose para esta novedad con la orden de V. M., sinó 
alegando que para inquirir la extension de sus facultades y sus obligaciones 
en esta materia consultó el referido Tratado de 1795, y-halló que el termino 
prefixado de tres años en el Art’o 22” le ataba las manos para no poder 
permitir la introduccion y deposito de mercancias americanas sin orden 
expresa de V. M. 

Sin duda es á conseqüencia de esta soberana determinacion, communi- 
cada por el Ministerio de Hacienda, que cl Intendente Interino ha publicado 
el Edicto contra el qual ha reclamado por orden de su Gobierno el 
Encargado de Negocios de los Estados Unidos de America, en las notas de 
3” y 4” del cor’te Febrero, de que se ha hecho mencion. 

V. M. en vista de todo se servirá resolver lo que fuere de su R’l agrado. 


The following notation is made on this dispatch in different hand- 
writing: 
Reservadamente al S. Soler. Que dé orden al Intend’te de la Luisiana 
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para q’e tolere 4 los Americanos en el uso del establemin’to de Nueva 
Orleans p’o sin revocacién publica del edicto, y sin manifestar q’e procede 
pr ordenes del rey. Al M’stro Americano se puede informar de lo 
Anunciado [sic] al Int’de de Nueva Orleans, y q'e puede asegurar 4 su 
G’no q’e el rey, justo en sus determinaciones, fiel en la observancia de los 
tratados y deseoso de conservar la mejor inteligencia con los Estados Unidos, . 
jamas permitiría q’e se defraude a estos en los derechos q'e les [competan? ] 
por los tratados. 

Digase a Yrujo q'e se contesta esto al represent’te de los Estados Unidos. 

F’ho en 13” de Feb’o de 803, según minuta. 


President Hayes’s Notes of Four Cabinet Meetings 


Tue month of July, 1877, witnessed the outbreak of the most wide- 
spread and violent labor disturbances that the United States had ever 
experienced. A series of riots resulted in‘loss of life and property on 
an unprecedented scale. To restore order, Federal troops were re- 
quired to supplement the inadequate local and state forces. Governors 
in West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and California 
addressed formal requests to President Hayes that army or navy de- 
tachments be sent to reéstablish order and to protect life and property. 
In Indiana and Missouri, railroads were in the hands of receivers ap- 
pointed by Federal courts. The United States marshals were obliged 
to use national troops. to keep the property in the custody of the 
courts from damage.t 3 

The questions of authority involved in our federal form of govern- 
ment are frequently delicate and difficult. No aspect of the relation- 
ship of Federal and state governments is more delicate than that of 
the use of Federal troops to compel or restrain by force the actions of 
residents of a state. In the Pullman strike of 1894, for example, it 
provoked a famous controversy between President Cleveland and Gov- 
ernor Altgeld of Illinois, turning largely on the issue as to which could 
officially ascertain the facts and determine the need for. Federal troops” 
The problem which Cleveland faced in the Pullman strike of 1894 was 
` anticipated in 1877 in the discussions of President Hayes’s Cabinet. 
The answer was inconclusive, according to the documents here an- 
nexed. 

The following documents are records of meetings of Hayes’s Cabi- 
net on July 24, 25, 26, and 31, 1877. They are in his handwriting, in 
pencil, scrawled with apparent haste on a pad of blank sheets. At ` 


1J. F. Rhodes, History of the United States, VIII. 13 ff.; Appleton’s Annual 
Cyclopedia, 1877, pp. 423 ff. 
2 Robert McElroy, Grovér Cleveland, the Man and Statesman, Il. 151 ff. 
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present they are in the manuscripts of the Hayes Memorial Library 
and Museum at Fremont, Ohio. The worst of the riots, at Pittsburgh, 
had occurred on July 21-22. The variety of the questions presented in 
this crisis to a much maligned Cabinet? is well manifested in Hayes’s 
notes. 


The University of Cincinnati, Gerorce Freperick Howe. 
I. 
24 July 77-12% 
Cabinet. y ; 
Present: 
Ev[arts]—Sh[erman ]—McC[rary ]—Th [ompson ]—Key-—-Dev [ens] 


—Sch[urz]. 


Dispatches from Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, Philadelphia—strike still 
extending but violence diminishing. 

U; S. troops everywhere respected—Troops wanted at N. Y. to guard 
100,000,000 U. S. treasure in the city—also in Cinti and St. Louis—Naval - 
affairs and military disturbed about rank. 

Gen. [E. O. C.] Ord 224 arrested [Gen.] Escopedo and other Mex. 
recruiting on our side—about 12 in all, 

Spanish minister is ready to settle claims—Secy Th[ompson] proposed 
to send Monitor to N. Y. to clear streets around Custom House. Sh[erman] 
thinks streets too crooked—Ev[arts] says the big guns will straighten them! 
Monitor ordered. An officer of militia wants blankets. Directed that on 
proper requisition they be furnished. 

Mr. Gilbert appointed Asst. Treas, at Chicago fails to make his bond— 
a new appointment to be made. 

Shall the reports be prepared in full for Congress at extra session or 
deferred to regular session in Dec.? Message for extra session to be limited 
to the reasons for extra session. 

Dispatches of quiet, etc., etc. 

. Shall the troops of U. S. be used in St, Louis until Gov. calls? No. 
Gen. Pope asks the question. i 

Gen. Schofield dispatches formally— 

Can an officer move his men ag[ain]st the mob before Gov. calls? says 
Th[ompson]. Ev[arts] replies “It will be given him in that hour what he 
shall do”! — Muskets sent to Treasurer in N. Y: — 200 troops are to be sent 
to Reading if Gen. Hancock thinks best — 

Adjourned to 12 tomorrow — 

_ Ev[arts] says I tell office seekers I can’t see them until after cabinet 


"+ meeting—and after Cabinet Meeting I have no time. 


8 See L. A. Coolidge, dn Old-Fashioned Senator, Orville H. Plate of Connecticut, 
p. 494, for an estimate of Hayes’s Cabinet typical among Stalwarts. 
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I. 


25 July 77 — Cabinet Meeting 
Present: 


Gen. Schurz, Judge Key, Sherman, McCrary, Col. Thompson, Gen. 
Devens, Evarts. 


A bitter feeling as to the riots. Col. T[hompson] reports rooo naval 
force—marines and sailors at N, Y.—probably 1100 if boys included. Guard 
increased at Brooklyn around Pub[lic] property. I read dispatches from 
Gen. Tyler, Balto, Gen. Hawley, Ct., and Gov. Hartranft. T[yler] sug- 
gests a committee to compromise—H[awley] says Ct. has 2000 reliable 
troops. Gov. H[{artranft] is for calling volunteers. Secy of War reads 
dis[ patches] from Omaha, Chicago, Cinti, and Gen. Schofield and others. 
Citizens enrolled at Indianapolis and Committee of Conciliation. Marshall 
[ste] of Indiana wants offficial] deputies etc. etc. Tho[mas] Scott advises 
U. S. to take hold of the affair, or “the greatest destruction of life” etc. 
R.Rs. refuse to carry mails alone. Judge Drummond orders Marshall to go 
to St. Louis—He reports no adequate force — Meeting in Terre Haute be- 
tween strikers and R.R’s—good temper—no result. 

N. Y. Ass’t Treasurer feels safe~-regulars and armed clerks and marines 
—Pittsburg danger of a revival of riots. 

Sherman reports “another little war breaking out in Sitka”. A revenue 
cutter to Sitka at once. Thompson says “your Rev[enue] cutter out of coal 
and I supplied you from the navy”, Sherman says “Thank you”. Col. 
T[hompson] reads letter from Tom Scott. He is much depressed and 
gives a gloomy view. Wants Gov't to assume responsibility and act 
` vigorously. Gen. Hancock thinks Gov. Hfartranft] is doing good work 
at Pittsburg. Another letter calls attention to the relations between State 
and U. S. authorities. , 

Phila. Corn Exch[ange]. John Welsh e¢ al think U. S. should add to 
its forces — Balto, ditto. E[varts] suggests that the U. S. may put these 
riots in the position of levying war ag[ain]st the U. S.— I advise a pro- 
clamation to be issued soon — Proclamation to be. 

‘The Proclamation is to be prepared. But as to its issue the decision is 
to be postponed. Subject passed. 

Mexico complains of Escopedo and others. 

Carter is recommended for Minister to Brazil. 


III. : 
Cabinet 26 July, 77 + 
Present: 


All members also Gen. Schofield. 


Dispatch from Gen. Harrison eż al—Several R.Rs at Ind[ianapolis] in 
hands of Receiver of U. S. courts. Orders that Marshall Spooner use U. S. 
troops and open, or keep open, such R.R’s—-Gen. Hancock with 400 reg- 
ulars—and Gov. Hartranft with 2500 mil[itia] to go to Pittsburg to keep 
open R.Rs for coal supplies and food. Regulars took Reading and coal 
trafic opened — Gen. Schofield gives full ac{coun]t of situation in Pa.— 
Indiana affairs left to the Marshall and regulars — 
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S. C. R.R’s reported (some of them) stopped — Strikers, it is suggested, 
are all carpet baggers. 

Illinois authorities ought to take care of that state with aid of troops 
under the Marshalls — Wisconsin Gov. asks for old Soldiers in Home! 
Evarts laughs. “Old home men here better be called out to keep open 
the drives in the Park”. ; 

It was suggested that Gen. Jeff C. Davis be sent to take charge at 
Indianapolis. Evarts says “Dem[ocrat]s will think it is Jeff Davis of the 
South”. 

California—Gov. Irwin asks aid. The Navy ordered to aid and co- 
operate with Governor. “Hoodlums will take care of the Chinese”. 

Nebraska’ wants Omaha let alone. Gen. S. says Hancock has found 
3000 men this side of the Miss[issippi River]. Ev[arts] says “Well as the 
rioters kill none of them, that may be enough”. 

Shall the U. S. forces be used to suppress riots in Chicago, before we 
issue a proclamation? No, says Ev[arts]. Gen. Schofield to take com- 
mand at W. a 

Adjourned to 12 noon Friday. 


IV. 
Cabinet 31 July 77 
All present 


All quiet exc[ept] at Cleveland and a few points a peaceful blockade 
is kept up. 

Sherman calls attention to the book as to R. R. traffic and its magnitude 
—as showing the need of National action. 

Thompson suggests contract between R.Rs— Evarts says it is a case for 
Govt not contract. 

Secy McCfrary] says the power to regulate commerce covers it. 
Ev[arts] says the country is ready for an exertion of its power but it is a 
difficult subject, “and men are not to be Court Martialed for a difference of .. 
opinion.” Wages (says McC[rary]) is a part of it—“The War (says 
Ev[arts]) . . .”-—-As to accepting Nashville invitation Ev[arts] says 
“another strike may come to our relief”. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL BOOKS 


A Guide to Historical Literature, Edited by Gzorce MatrHew 
Dutcuer, Henry Rosinson Suipman, Sronty Brapsuaw Fay, 
Aucustus Hunt Suearer, Wittiam Henry Arison. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1931. Pp. xxviii, 1222. $10.50.) 

Tuts book has five general editors, thirty editors of sections, and nearly 
three hundsed and fifty contributors of reviews. There are sections for each 
letter of the alphabet, and the total number of pages is more than twelve 
hundred. Never had a critic greater need for omniscience. 

It is inevitable that in reviewing a work of this kind the critic should 
tend to concentrate on the periods he knows best and to neglect perforce 
the others. Yet the main value to him liss in those parts of which he knows 
little, for it is there that his need of guidance is greatest. Thus, it is the 
unhappy fate of a bibliography to be criticized from the specialist’s point of 
view, but to be used for general purposes. At the same time, the specialist 
is a specialist only in a limited area, outside which he will find the Guide 
most helpful. It is true that errors bath of commission and of omission 
are neither few nor trivial, but as a whole the work maintains a high 
standard of accuracy. . 

It is possible that certain of the errors, like some of the criticisms, arise 
from an imperfect appreciation of the object which the editors of the Guide . 
set before them. They define their purpose, in the general preface, as the 
compilation of “a carefully chosen list of available books in each of the 
several fields to the English reading audience, primarily to libraries, teach- 
ers, and graduate students”. Perhaps it would have been invidious to have 
defined further, but it must be confessed that this conveys a minimum of 
information. Libraries vary even more than teachers, and a list that would 
meet the needs of the average public library or of most teachers at small 
colleges would be totally inadequate for a university. And graduate stu- 
dents need two kinds of lists—one for their general field, and a second for 
their special subject. Moreover, it is not clear what meaning is to be at- 
tached to “available books . . . to the English reading audience” (or “Eng- 
lish-speaking reader”, as the phrase is elsewhere), which certainly does not 
mean that the Guide is confined to books in English, although some con- 
‘tributors seem to have felt obliged to list an indifferent book in English 
rather than a better work in a foreign language. This feeling prevails so 
strongly in section X that, not only the works of foreign authors in their 
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own tongues are ignored (e. g., Huizinga, Mensch en Menigte in Amerika), 
but even studies by Europeans that have found translators—as Tocqueville, 
Democracy in America, or Siegfried, America comes of Age. 

The editors’ plan was to divide all history into twenty-six sections, and 
then to subdivide each section so that a given number of entries would be 
allotted for bibliographies, for political, constitutional, economic, and cul- 
tural history, and so forth. To each title is appended a brief review, usually 
of a few lines, which indicates the especial merits or marked weaknesses 
of the work in question, or furnishes other information. This is followed 
by reference to reviews that have appeared in the recognized historical 
periodicals, or, more rarely, in periodicals not exclusively devoted to history. 

The allotment of space must have been an awkward problem. A com- 
parison of-the lengths of the sections yields some curious results. Europe 
is allotted thirty-four pages for the perlod 500-1450, forty-four pages for 
1450-1870, and fifty-seven for 1871~1930—a striking illustration of the 
trend of modern scholarship in the United States. Great Britain and Ire- 


_ land seems to have been most generously treated, with eighty-five pages; 


France comes next, with seventy-six; then the United States, with fifty-four; 
and Germany, Austria, and Switzerland (grouped together), with fifty-two. 
It must not be assumed, however, that these figures are a reliable index to 
the relative value of the sections, for the longer ones seem to owe their 
greater length more to the diffuseness of the notes than to the completeness 
of their entries. There was apparently some uncertainty in the minds of 
compilers as to the kind of introduction required, for the prefatory notes 


differ in length, aim, and value: They range from charming little essays 


on the present trend of scholarship in the particular field to the puff that is 
prefixed to section C, and from vague generalities on the difficulties con- 
fronting the student on various topics to clear statements of the principles 
by which the sectional editor has been guided. On the whole, the last 
kind is the most useful, and the introduction to section J might well serve 
as a model. 

The question of citing reviews is difficult and seems not- to have been 
answered very satisfactorily. To begin with, there are inconsistencies. 
Sometimes the writer is given, sometimes not. Sometimes care appears to 
have been taken to include the critical as well as the laudatory reviews, 
but some recent instances will occur to everyone of unfavorable notices that 
have been forgotten or suppressed here. Moreover, it is very doubtful 
whether there is much point in supplying references to the American 
Historical Review, the English Historical Review, or, for recent publica- 
tions, the Journal of Modern History. Even a graduate student might 
reasonably be supposed to be acquainted with these periodicals and to be 
able to find in them such reviews as interest him. The space gained by 
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the omission of these references might have been filled by the inclusion of 
noteworthy articles in these periodicals and by the citation of such general 
notices of books as appear in foreign or in nontechnical journals—the de- 
funct Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly Review, and so forth. Some sec- 
tion editors have done this, but not many. Of this type of review, two out- 
standing examples that find no place in the Guide are the appraisals of 
S. R. Gardiner’s historical works, by C. H. Firth, and of French’s 1974, by 
J. W. Fortescue—both in the Quarterly Review (vols. CXCV. and 
CCXXXII., respectively). If the writer of the note on the latter book had 
read Fortescue’s estimate, it is difficult to believe that he could have penned 
the appreciation of the book which appears on page 404. 

Similarly, the treatment of the individual items of a series was a prob- 
lem to whose solution insufficient care was devoted. Sometimes, as in the 
American section, the items are listed but not commented upon individ- 
ually; sometimes special volumes in a series have been sirgled out for 
notice, as happens with the Political History of England (though why the 
last volume—with one exception the worst in the series—should have been 
selected as “outstanding” passes comprehension, unless it be that the re- 
viewer had carefully refrained from reading more than the first few 
chapters); sometimes items are listed both under the series and under the 
sections to which they normally belong, or even twice in the same section. 
The result of all this is unfortunate. The drawback of the method pursued 

in the American section is that some works that have exercised a profound 
` influence on the development of American historiography are left absolutely 
without comment. A striking example is provided by the American, Nation 
series, where such important studies as A. C. McLaughlin’s Confederation 
and the Constitution, F. J. Turners Rise of the New West, and D. R. 
Dewey’s National Problems, are passed by in silence. 

Generally speaking, the appraisals are almost invariably fair, and the 
information given is often of great value. There is hardly enough critical 
rigor, and here the section on Contemporary Times might well serve as a 
model. Moreover, the comments might with advantage have been more 
specific; and care should have been taken to insure that the reader could 
easily discover the limits covered by a book (e.g., it should have been 
stated that the Catalogue of the McAlpin Collection stops in 1700). 

On the whole, the tendency seems to have been to concentrate on 
political and constitutional history; indeed, some editors boldly confess this. 
In many ways this is to be regretted, for it is flying in the face of the present 
trend of scholarship. Another tendency is to enumerate too many biog- 
raphies and too few monographs. Biographies are very easy to turn up in a 
catalogue, whereas it is frequently hard to find a monograph on a subject 
of a nonbiographical nature. In particular, it is doubtful if much benefit 
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will be derived from the lists of biographies which are annexed to many 
sections, although these lists often contain far more important books than 
the sections to which they form mere appendixes. Throughout, cultural 
history has been under an eclipse. For some reason or other, ecclesiastical 
history seems to have suffered most, possibly owing to the uncertainty 
among compilers as to what would be included under the section History 
of Christianity and what should appear in sections devoted to the different 
countries. This has caused a regrettable confusion and the omission of 
many important works. It is odd to find E. L. Taunton’s History of the 
Jesuits in England, and not to find H. Foley’s Records of the English 
Provinces of the Society of Jesus, or C. Dodd’s Church History, or A. O. 
Meyer’s England and the Catholic Church under Elizabeth. As if to com- 
pensate for the paucity of material on other denominations, there are nine 
works on the Quakers (but not J. Smith’s bibliographies); but there is only 
one on early English Dissenters, and one on Congregationalism. For the 
United States, Rowe’s History of Religion and the American Church His- 
tory series are all that appear. 

Another marked feature is the general neglect of sources in favor of 
modern works, especially biographies. There are notable exceptions, but, 
on the whole, this is rather a guide to current secondary works than to 
anything else. 

The English section, which seems to be the longest, is by no means 
satisfactory. There are very useful paragraphs headed “Collections of sources 
and archive publications”, even though they are not up to date (as a ref- 
erence to the Letters and Papers of Henry VIIL, or to the Register of the 
Privy Council of Scotland, shows) and although they fail to contain specific 
mention of the Venetian Calendar and the Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic. Among the libraries enumerated on page 481, mention should 
have been made of the Newberry Library, Chicago, which has an extensive 


collection both of sources and later works for English history, especially of , ” 


the seventeenth century. 

In general, the comments on the books dealing with medieval English 
history are helpful, but J. H. Round should not have been restricted to 
two works, nor Maitland’s brilliantly suggestive Domesday Book dismissed 
with the comment, “Tends to exaggerate the prevalence of feudalism previous 
to the Conquest”. The reviews of books on the Tudor and Stuart periods 
vary. The estimate of Froude is excellent, but surely A. F. Pollard’s Henry 
VIII. should be criticized, not for “his too favorable portraiture of the 
King”, but for his robust Protestantism. ‘The really serious error, however, 
is the omission here of perhaps the most important book on the Tudor 
period that has been published since Froude, namely, Conyers Read’s 
Walsingham, which is relegated to the list of biographies at the end. It 
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seems strange that Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers and Creighton’s Queen 
‘Elizabeth should each have seven or eight lines devoted to them, while 
Dr. Read’s book receives only a line and a half of small print. It may be 
some consolation, however, to Dr. Read to know that he is banished in 
company with Joseph Gillow’s Englizh Catholics, Foxe’s Bock of Martyrs, 
Lee’s Life of William Shakespeare, and Spedding’s Bacon. 

Why Clarendon “should not be rated as a contemporary chronicler but 
rather as an historian” is not clear. It would have been better to point out 
that care should be taken to differentiate between the contemporary pas- 
sages written during his first exile and those written during his second 
exile. In view of the vast erudition and serious tone of Masson’s Life of 
Milton the comment on it is perhaps the most surprising in the whole 
work: “As a popularly written supplement to more recent works, Masson 
is still interesting.” The note on Burnet’s History is unfortunate. In 
contradiction to what is said in the Guide, Miss Foxcroft, in the preface to 
the Life of Gilbert Burnet, remarks: “An impartial study of Burnet’s career 
and writings but substantiates his own statement, ‘My thoughts have run - 
most, and dwelt longest, on the coacerns of the Church and religion’.” 
Moreover, it is asserted that “the work attempts to be fair to contem- 
poraries as the variations in the pzinted work from the original draft 
sufficiently attest”. The variations would seem to prove the direct op- 
posite, however, for the final work is uniformly more hostile to Tory con- 
temporaries than the original draft. 

The literature dealing with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
required more judicious selection than is to be found here. There is a 
tendency to concentrate on a few individuals, and to list all their biographies 
(Canning is a sample [p. 511]), and to waste space by too long critical dis- 
sertations (eight lines on Rosebery’s Chatham). It is strange to find G. W. 
E. Russell’s Collections and Recollections listed in the main body of the 
section, whereas Horace Walpole’s Letters (minus the third volume of the 
Supplement) and Greville’s Memoirs are merely listed under Biography. 
Perhaps the least satisfactory: feature of this section is the treatment of 
cultural history. Here, again, religion is unsatisfactorily dealt with, and 
education, thought, and philosophy are restricted to six works, by four 
authors, with no mention of Foster Watson, for many years the leading 
authority on. the history of education in England. Literature does not 
include a life of William Shakespeare, nor E. K. Chambers’s Mediaeval 
Stage. Music omits the Oxford History of English Music. 

The Celtic fringe is slighted. It is true that, for Wales, there are not 
many works that merit citation, but space might have been found for 
J. E. Lloyd’s History, and the seventeenth century studies of Thomas 
Richards. Scotland and Ireland are similarly neglected. For instance, 
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among the Irish items not included are: A. G. Richey’s Short History, 
Froude’s English in Ireland, Bagwell’s Ireland under the Stuarts (vol. IIL), 
R. H. Murrays Revolutionary Ireland, and the numerous documentary 
works of J. T. Gilbert. 

It is clear that the editor of the section on the United States is fully 
conscious of its‘excessive brevity. He says: “In planning this Guide it was 
recognized at the outset that the existence of the special bibliographies for 
American history listed under (X1) would make it unnecessary and undesir- 
able to give in this section treatment proportional to that accorded other 
fields in this volume.” The drawback of this is that only Grace G. Griffin’s 
Writings is relatively up to date, and her volumes contain no critical 
appraisals of the works they list—a remark which applies to nearly every 
one of the bibliographies cited. Apart from inadequate space, there is not 
much fault to be.found with the American section. A tendency toward 
benevolent criticism is noticeable, as is a careful avoidance of all occasions 
of offense. There seems to be an unwillingness to differentiate unmistak- 
ably between the wheat and the chaff, so that it is difficult to pick out the 
books the well read man should know. 

Among the’ criticisms or comments that are either wholly omitted or 
inadequately stated are the following: that J. W. Burgess (vols. IV.-VII. 
of the American History series) wrote with a strong bias, owing to his 
belief in sovereignty, one and indivisible, as residing in the national gov- 
ernment; that Holcombe’s Political Parties is noteworthy for its attempt to 
show that the political parties were reflections of the economic sections of 
the country; that J. Fred Rippy’s United States and Mexico does not give 
“the first comprehensive and scholarly survey”, inasmuch as it is very brief 
on the earlier period, though its treatment of the later period fully justifies 
its appearance in two separate sections; that dual reference should also have 
been accorded Justin H. Smith’s admirable Annexation of Texas; that 
Schouler’s History is marred by Whiggism; that Charles A. Béard’s Eco- 
nomic Interpretation profoundly stirred the younger generation of his- 
torians, and on this account required ampler notice; that Von Holst (Con- 
stitutional History), was uncritical in his use of sources, such as Niles’ 
Register, followed too closely the suspicious. views of John Q. Adams in 
his Memoirs, and that he entirely failed to appreciate the importance of the 
economic and social background of the political history he recorded, and 
was blind to the significance of the Westward movement; that H. H. Ban- 
croft was wont to accept a Spanish point of view but often scrutinized an 
American one unfavorably, and that his chief claim to remembrance is his 
zeal as a collector of material; and that Bidwell and Falconer’s Agriculture 
does not receive its due meed of praise. Among thé surprising oversights 
are Kappler’s Indian Affairs and Donaldson’s Public Domain. 
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It would be ungracious to close before mentioning the sections whose 
pages can be turned without a jarring note arising. For example, if it is 
permissible without offense to single out two sections for special praise, 
those on Mohammedanism and on what is commonly, if rather loosely, 
referred to as “causes of the war” seem admirable both in the selection of 
the important works and in comment upon them. It is difficult to imagine 
within a similar compass anything Letter. Their success raises the question 

whether other compilers would not have done better if they, too, had in- 
` cluded more sources of permanent value and. fewer secondary works of 
ephemeral interest, more foreign studies of lasting quality and fewer pub- 
lications in English which can not be more than stop-gaps. 

The Huntington Library. Gonrrey Davis. 


A Guide to the Study of Medieval History. By Louis Jonn Parrow, 
late Professor of Medieval History in the University of California. 
Revised Edition. [Prepared under the Auspices of the Mediaeval 
Academy of America.] (New York: F. S. Crofts and Company. 
1931. Pp. xvii, 643. $6.00.) 

In xg17, Professor Paetow found that a lull in the activities of medieval 
historians was an opportune time for making a bibliography—but when 
could’a bibliography be more opportune than in an active period like the 
present? The author continued to collect material down to the time of his 
death in 1928, and the editors chose the end of 1928 as the composition date. 
Paetow’s work has, however, been supplemented by various specialists 
(“listed elsewhere”? ) and, “in certain cases”, later publications are included. 
Bibliographies should be not merely retrospective, but au courant and anti- 
cipatory as well, and the editors might well have gone further in this direc- 
tion, even to the point of inserting an addendum in the last stage of proof— 
for example, announcing the new British Museum General Catalogue and 
correcting the title and description of the International Bibliography of 
Historical Sciences. 

The Guide is calculated “to appeal to all classes of students and readers 
who have advanced beyond the text-book stage”, in the general fields of 
Medieval history and medieval culture. “English history is not treated 
fully”; Medieval history is considered as specifically European, Africa and 
Asia being included only so far as they enter into “western” history 
(Byzantine Empire, Jews, Foes of Western Christendom); Greek paleog- 
raphy should have its own section in the bibliography. But no major topic 
is entirely neglected, the work is truly comprehensive. Welcome additions 
include place-names (though in disproportionate amount), vernacular lan- 
guages, and more detail on the Mohammedans. 

If the x917 édition, based on the “present resources and future needs 
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of the University of California Library”, was not sufficiently inclusive, the 
new edition more nearly justifies our expectation of a selective but fairly 
extensive scope. The reviewer misses papyri (Greek or Arabic) in the list 
of source material and could suggest various additional titles in Paleography 
and in Bibliographical Works (one random example is Barth’s Repertorium 
of periodical articles on Swiss history). Few titles in the first edition have’ 
been omitted (Kerner’s Foundations of Slavic Bibliography should have 
been retained). 

The form and arrangement are as before. Part II., General History of 
the Middle Ages, has two periods and thirty-five sections, each section 
divided: (A) Outline; (B) Special Recommendations for Reading (espe- 
cially for undergraduates); and (C) Bibliography, explained in the preface 
as “the most important special books and articles . . . particularly designed 
for mature readers and for investigators”. Part I, lists General Books, to 
which many references are made in parts II-III. Thus, material on a given 
topic is scattered among the different parts and sections; e. g., Madan’s 
Books in Manuscript is listed only in part II. and Sinks’s Reign of the 
Manuscript only in part I. But the distinction between different classes 
of students, gained especially by the A, B, C divisions, is as welcome as it is 
rare in selective bibliographies. Further subdivisions to the same good pur- 
pose are: Source Books, Standard General Surveys, Impressionistic Surveys, ` 
Shorter Accounts, etc. i 

In classification, the different sections of part I. do not always correspond 

. with parts II-III. nor among themselves. Under Bibliographies of Various 
Subjects, Encyclopaedias [Special], and General Modern Historical Works, 
the subdivisions are not the same, nor do they stand in the same order. 
Thus the section Bibliographies of Various Subjects includes Jews but not 
Islam; Philosophy, Education, etc., but not Culture and Literature, and 
so forth; The Art Index is listed under Bibliographies of Periodical Litera- 
ture, and no art periodicals are listed under Culture and Literature in the 
Historical Periodicals section. The New Larned is among Chronological 
and Tabular Aids; and the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences under 
Political Economy. But these may be matters of opinion, and one may 
always resort to the excellent index, which runs to nearly one hundred 
pages (about fifteen per cent. of the book). 

The form, now simply enumerative and now narrative, and the style, 
now condensed and now itemized, are somewhat confusing at first glance; 
but the condensed sections of parts IJ. and II., thanks to their fairly minute 
classification, have the advantage in clearness over the itemized style of 
part I. , 

The condensed style has not been allowed to occasion omissions of 
place and date of imprint. The dates of first or earlier editions are also 
given, though not always—e. g., Mudge (no. 63). This title is also a case 
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of failure to note supplements scheduled to appear at more or less regular 
intervals. There is an obvious economy in reducing authors’ forenames to 
initials, but the student must expect to spend a little extra time in locating 
F. Smith in a library card catalogue. No. 93, Biographie Universelle, 
should have included the editor’s name, by which it is often cited. 

The description of the works listed indicates their extent in number of 
volumes but not in pagination. There are frequent notes indicating con- 
tents, scope, and value, although no such condensed work could be expected 
to satisfy us in this particular. Absence of comment is sometimes not 
merely uninforming but, by. inference, misleading; for example, certain 
books are described on page 35 as introductory or for beginners, with the 
possible inference that others, like Sinks and Schramm, are not. There 
are also cases in which a general note is not an adequate substitute for a 
detailed list of contents, particularly in collections of varied content such 
as the Grundrisse and Handbücher. And why does no bibliography sys- 
tematically attempt to distinguish the scope and contents of different 
periodicals—the relative allotment of space between original contributions, 
popular articles, notes of news and progress, reviews, abstracts, bibli- 
ographies, etc.? l 

The typographical style and accuracy are commendable. The reviewer 
“chanced upon only one misleading error: Crons (220e) for Crous. 

This book may be an indispensable guide for only the next decade, or 
the next generation or two, but should always rank as a classic of bibli- 
ography. And while we thus hold Professor Paetow in grateful memory, 
we should also extend our thanks to Mrs. Paetow, the friends and col- 
leagues, the editors and contributors, and the Mediaeval Academy. 

Brown University. Henry B. Van Horsen. 
Die Geschichtswissenschaft, Aufbau und Aufgaben. Von Enicu 

Keyser. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 1931. Pp. lv, 243. 10 M.) 


Tue author is moved by the changed conditions in the investigation of 
history and in the public attitude toward that pursuit to rise to its defense 
and at the same time to describe the new elements which should enter into 
research, publication, and teaching. Modern- material life, and especially 
the World War, having undermined the former German reverence for 
the past, their historians are declared by this materialized public to be 
inadequate to their task and their product to be of little value to their new 
aspirations. The political upset has caused the German nation to consider 
only the present and to plan for the future. 

His reply to this is the obvious one that the present is only the last step 
in a long development which can not be understood without reference to 
what has preceded. Moreover, historical science and historians are equal 
to the undertaking, only they must observe that they are writing for a new 
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generation, and must make use of all equipment that new sciences have 
placed at their disposal. His rearrangement of source material might cause 
mild discussion, but it is clear, and based on the proper assumption that 
one must see where materials. or data belong in order to give them their 
rightful weight. 

The chapter on period history insists that Germans should cease to use 
the term Zeitgeschichte for contemporary history as it is a confusing mis- 
nomer; that the word “prehistoric” be abandoned, since archeology is blend- 
ing it with the historic; that periods be marked or designated by pre- 
dominating culture forms; and, further, that a period begins at the point 
where a new culture development begins, not where it has reached its 
perfection. The study of population in regard to number, movements, 
peculiar character, groupings, and space occupied, is emphasized as a mat- 
ter of highest importance not sufficiently appreciated by historians and too 
much confined in political measurements. 

The conflict in Germany between the advocates of political history and 
the writers of Kulturgeschichta having subsided into a mutual expansion 
of both definitions, the author can with equanimity point out with much 
detail the data and outside sciences which contribute to a true history of 
civilization. Incidentally, folklore has so many interesting sides that it is 
losing its identity as a separate branch of knowledge because sociology, 
economics, psychology, legal history, and other inquiries all gather grain 
in this field. Expanding the ordinary conception of folklore, it is defined 
as the search for the “folk soul” in all classes of evidence, traditional, ma- 
terial, or written, with the additional sound judgment that the confining 
of folklore studies to primitive peoples or peasantry gives no test of the, 
fundamental mentality or soul structure of the human race. 

With strong emphasis on geography the author well, says that it should 
not be considered as an auxiliary science, but a fundamental part of his- 
torical equipment. The subject of maps is treated as if they had been 
neglected. When one thinks of American discovery and the many cases 

where maps have been vital this seems a curious view, but it is evidently 
due to the inconspicuous place which maps have ere in textbooks on 
research like those of Bernheim and others. A chapter on historical 
museums defines the place and value of such collections with suggestions 
for their arrangement and management, evidently derived from practical 
experience, 

The opinions expressed in this book are amply fortified with references 
to prominent writers, all German and mostly recent, a wise combination for’ 
the anticipated audience. The restatement of the fundamental elements in. 
historical study is progressive rather than revolutionary, and provides an. 
extended preface to a future work on practical research. 

Pasadena. á J. M. Vincent. 
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Excavations at Olynthus. By Darm M. ROBINSON, Ph. D., L. H. D., 
LL.D., Vickers Professor of Archæology and Epigraphy and 
Lecturer on Greek Literature in the Johns Hopkins University; 
Acting Director and Professor of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture in the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1909- 
r910. Part Il, Architecture and Sculpture: Houses and Other 
Buildings; part UL, The Coins found at Olynthus in 1928; part IV., 
The Terra-Cottas of Olynthus found in 1928. (The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archzology, nos. 9, 11, and 12.] (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1930, 1931. Pp. xxii, 155, 307 plates; pp. xiv, 
129, 28 plates; pp. xii, 105, 62 plates. Part II., $20.00; parts IJI, and 
IV., $10.00 each.) 

In the first of these volumes Professor Robinson presents an account 
of the architectural and sculptural remains found by him at Olynthus in 
1928. The site is important because of the peculiar history of the town. 
After its total destruction by Philip of Macedon in 348 B.C., the site was 
apparently never reoccupied in classical times; thus the excavators: were 
not troubled with the many problems which arise where Hellenistic and 
Roman remains are superimposed upon an original Greek layer. At 
Olynthus there is little possibility of a dispute about the classical date of 
the finds. 

The picture which we obtain is therefore that of an important fourth 
century Greek town on the periphery of Hellas. In this respect Olynthus 
is particularly interesting, for the excavators have unearthed streets and 
houses in a wealthy residential district’ which for the first time give us in- 
formation about the plan and construction of Greek dwellings in that era. 

In other respects the history of Olynthus has simplified the problem of 
the excavator. From the end of the neolithic period (see Excavations at 
Olynthus, part I, by George Mylonas) to the early part of the first 
millennium B.C., the place was unoccupied. Between c.r900 B.C. and 
the revolt from Athens in 432 B.C., Olynthus was small, occupying only 
one of the two summits of the hill on which the city stood. In 432 began 
the political importance of the town. As the founder and head of the 
famous Chalcidic League, it increased in wealth and population until the 
area of occupation spread to the so-called North Hill. The remains found 
on this hill, therefore, belong to a brief period, and probably most of them 
may be assigned to the years of Olynthian greatness in the fourth century. 

Only on the South Hill is it necessary to face the problems raised by 
the fact that the place was inhabited for a long period of time, and here 
the destruction of the city in 479, then Bottiaean, and its transfer to the 
Chalcidians give the excavator a convenient fixed point. 
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Few sculptural remains were found at Olynthus. The most important 
is a marble head about which Professor Robinson waxes eloquent, praising 
the local sculptor. He believes it to be a head of Artemis, made in the 
fifth century by an artist who “was not merely under Argive influence but 
was also following in the style of Calamis”. It is disappointing that so 
little sculpture was found, for Olynthus and its neighbors showed by their 
coins that very high artistic standards prevailed in this region. The sculp- 
tor, Paeonius, from near-by Mende, had a Pan-Hellenic reputation. 

The two concluding chapters, the first on loom weights by Lillian M. 
Wilson, the second on lamps by Professor Robinson, describe and classify 
the different types of these objects found at Olynthus. Lamps, like coins, 
possess, at least potentially, an archeological importance quite distinct from 
their intrinsic or artistic value. If classified chronologically, they assist the 
excavator to date other remains found with them. Since the destruction 
of the city in 348 puts a lower limit to the Olynthian’ series, it will be 
possible hereafter to date with greater precision lamps of the same types 
found elsewhere. 

Part II. is a descriptive catalogue of the coins. Because of the large 
number of fourth century bronze coins from Olynthus and its immediate 
neighbors, including a number of new types, the volume is particularly 
valuable for the numismatic and political history of the Chalcidic peninsula. 
Unfortunately, the usefulness of the volume is greatly impaired by the 
inferior quality of the plates, due primarily to the fact that Professor 
Robinson, to use his own words (p. ix), was “rash enough to reproduce 
photographs of the coins themselves rather than casts”. The result is a 
series of plates which can not be used by scholars for comparing the 
Olynthian finds with coins in other places, except in a most superficial 
manner; and in many instances there is no means of checking the descrip- 
_ tions and identifications made by the author. 

Part IV. is a descriptive catalogue of terra cottas and molds for their 
manufacture. The excavations show that terra cottas were extensively used 
as ornaments in private houses, and if Professor Robinson has correctly 
interpreted the evidence, some generally accepted ideas about the develop- 
ment of art must be revised. For example, he argues that the nude female 
figure makes its appearance in art long before the middle of the fourth 
century. 

The publication of these three volumes within three years after the 
excavations is a noteworthy achievement. Still, our amazement at the 
speed of production is somewhat tempered by the realization that speed 
is incompatible with patient analysis and meticulous investigation. 

The University of Cincinnati. ALLEN B. Wesr. 
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The Third Wall of Jerusalem: an Account of Excavations. By E. L. 
Suxenrx and L. A. Maver, Hebrew University, Jerusalem. (Jeru- 
salem: University Press; New York: Oxford University Press. ‘1930. 
Pp. 72. $6.00.) 

Tue.problem of the location of the “Third Wall” of Jerusalem has long 
been a perplexing one to scholars. Josephus in his Wars of the Jews, bk. 
IV. 5, 2, in describing the fortifications of Jerusalem on the north says that 
it was defended by three walls. He enumerates these beginning with the 
southernmost of them. The line of this which he calls the first wall is well 
known. It ran from the neighborhood of the modern Jaffa gate directly 
eastward to the temple area. His second wall started from a point on the 
first wall east of the modern Jaffa gate and made an irregular circuit 
through the region now lying below the remains of modern Jerusalem and 
the Castle of Antonia to the northwest corner of Jerusalem. Where the 
third wall ran and what area was enclosed by it has long been a problem. 
Some have maintained that it was approximately on a line with the present 
north wall of Jerusalem, while others, beginning with Edward Robinson in 
the middle of the last century, have believed that remains of this third 
wall could be identified at points considerably north of the present wall of 
the city in territory now occupied by the Russian Cathedral and other 
institutions... The excavation described in the volume before us was under- » 
taken with a view of determining, if possible, which of these theories was 
correct. Three campaigns were devoted to the excavations which the prob- 
lem involved—one in 1925, another in 1926, and a third in 1927. The 
initiative in the undertaking was due largely to Dr. E. L. Sukenik who.was 
connected more continuously with the three campaigns than any „other 
scholar. 

The results of the work are presented in the volume before, us. It was 
impossible to trace the remains of the wall continuously because of modern 
buildings and roadways which could not be disturbed, but remains of a 
wall consisting of dressed stone of the type of ancient Jewish masonry ` 
were found at various poirits from the grounds of the Swedish School 
on the west to those of the American School of Oriental Research on the 
east. At the last mentioned point, where there were a tower and a gate, 
the wall turned sharply to the south and was picked up at various points 
to the city wall near the modern Herod’s gate. Thé excavators, believed 
that they thus traced the real line of this third wall which Josephus tells 
us was begun by Herod Agrippa I. (41-44 A.D.) and hastily completed 
during the war of 66-70 A.D. Père Vincent, the eminent French archzol- 
ogist, has expressed in the Revue Biblique the opinion that the wall so 
described is not the third wall of Josephus, which, he believed, followed 
more nearly the line of the modern northern wall of Jerusalem, but a wall 
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hastily thrown up by Bar Chocaba (132-135 A.D.). The authors of this 
volume point out that there is no literary evidence that Bar Chocaba built 
such a wall and that the Jerusalem of his time was far too small to require 
such defenses. In the judgment of the reviewer the considerations which 
they urge combined with the remains which they have found are con- 
vincing. The Dropsie College of Philadelphia, together with the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, deserves the gratitude of archeologists for having 
made these excavations possible. 

The volume is beautifully printed on excellent paper, and is illustrated 
with numerous photographs of the objects found and with ten extensive 
plates of architectural and topographical drawings. The whole is a 
creditable piece of archeological work. 

The University of Pennsylvania. GEORGE A. BARTON. 


Geschichte des Altertums. Von Epuaro Meyer. Band IL, Zweite 
vollig Neubearbeitete Auflage, Zweite Abteilung, Der Orient vom 
Zwiolften bis zur Mitte des Achten Jahrhunderts, (Stuttgart and 
Berlin: J. G. Cotta. 1931. Pp. x, 460. 19 M.) 


Lone recognized as the foremost historian of Mediterranean antiquity, 
Eduard Meyer died on August 31, 1930. His last years had been devoted 
to the revision of his masterpiece, Geschichte des Altertums, and a second 
edition of the first part of volume II. had appeared in 1928. -At his death 
' the manuscript for the revised second part was complete to the middle of 
the eighth pre-Christian century and has been prepared for the press by 
Dr. Hans Erich Stier. 

Posthumous publication means a difficult problem for the editor and an 
equally difficult problem for the reviewer. We are anxious to learn the 
final judgment of the great master on the many disputed problems; we 
hesitate to criticize statements which have not received the fina’ revision 
or been able to incorporate the latest discoveries, 

Egyptian empire had passed and Egypt was in full decline; it was a 
` happy thought to center its history around the theocracy of the Amon 
priesthood at Thebes. Over a hundred pages are devoted to the Phoeni- 
cians and to the religion of the Phoenicians and of their Syrian neighbors. 
This will undoubtedly be considered the best portion of the volume, for 
here Meyer was able to utilize his unique qualification of being equally at 
home with Oriental and with Greek sources. A brief sketch of the sources 
for Israelite history leads to chapters on the Israelites to the disruption of’ 
the Judaean kingdom, on the culture, literature, and religion of the older 
royal times, and on the dynasties of Omri and Jehu. Brief as the sketch 
necessarily is, it is full of suggestion. The final chapter deals with the 
Hittites, Aramaeans, and Assyrians in Syria and Mesopotamia to. the Year 
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745 B.C. The title is significant; Meyer’s chief interest is in the smaller 
states, not in Assyria, whose history is distinctly slighted. Doubtless a 
fuller picture of Assyrian culture was intended for later pages. 

Closer reading of the book raises the question as to whether it was 
. really ready for the press. Internal evidence suggests that what we have 
here was only a first draft. We are surprised to find that certain important 
problems are not even raised. In other sections, the bibliography seems to 
imply that it had not been checked for recent discoveries beyond a given 
date. This is particularly true and particularly unfortunate in the history 
of the alphabet, a subject which always fascinated Meyer and on which 
he was an outstanding authority. Several years before his death, it was 
obvious that the origin of our alphabet must be sought immediately in the 
inscriptions from the peninsula of Sinai, and through them ultimately in 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. More recent studies have proved this con- 
clusion beyond any doubt. 

Torso though it is, the last work of the master was well worth printing. 
If it will not add greatly to his reputation, it does show that his colossal 
scholarship and his keenness of insight were with him to the end. 

The University of Chicago. A. T. Ovmsreap. 
Griechische Geschichte. Von Hetmur Berve, Professor an der Uni- 

versitat Leipzig. Erste Hälfte, Von den Anfangen bis Perikles. 

(Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder and Company; St. Louis: B. Herder 

Book Company. 1931. Pp. vi, 308. $2.75.) 

Tuis book is written with enthusiasm for the subject. The author has 
uncommon facility of utterance, richness of diction, and fertility of inven- 
tion. The task he set himself is difficult—‘the inclusion of all Greek cul- 
ture in the circle of consideration, not by treating art, philosophy, religion, 
morals, and ways of life in separate chapters, but by surveying the mani- 
festations of civilization in their entirety with a view to bringing out die 
seelische Grundhaliung peculiar to men of particular epochs and dominat- 
ing all their thought and action”—difficult and, however desirable, prob- 
ably impossible of scientific realization in the case of the Greeks, in the 
first place because the record of their civilization is admittedly extraor- 
dinarily defective for most of the pericd included in this volume, in the 
second place because the determining of die seelische Grundhaltung of an 
age involves an extremely impressionistic selection of materials, and in the 
third place because Greece was never a single unit but always, like modern 
Europe only more so, a complex of states and cultures simultaneously 
existent and interacting but never fusing. 

Taking up seriatim the bearing of these limitations on Berve’s task we 
must confine ourselves to giving a single illustration in each case. What 
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he says of Minoan culture is primarily, if not exclusively, inference from 
Minoan art. As such it is admirable, but only as such. Stressinz religious 
evidences and implications Sir Arthur Evans arrives at a very different con- 
ception of the ground tone of Minoan life. Berve warns the specialist that 
the work contains “many new combinations or evaluations which may 
astonish him”. The reviewer has, in fact, strewn the margin of his copy 
liberally with interrogation points; but in many cases he is open minded 
and would like to investigate the matter further. What he fears and 
reprehends is the assurance with which highly subjective conclusions are 
presented. The layman and the novice can not know where agreed fact 
ends and conjecture begins. Much of the text covering the entire epoch 
preceding 600 B.C. is at best conjecture; and thereafter, even in the province 
of agreed facts, the author has not always been sufficiently careful. This 
particular specialist was astonished, not to say shocked, to find, for example, 
the statement (p. 298) that in the Periclean age Athenian citizens were 
compensated by the state for attending the meetings of the assembly. 
But it is in his grouping of the Greek states into cultural aggregates for 
the purpose of determining their seelische Grundhaltung that Berve blocks 
his way to reaching acceptable syntheses. The criterion he follows is essen- 
tially dialectal. Dialectal areas are tacitly identified with racial areas. The 
thesis runs through his entire book that there is a Dorian Wesen to corre- 
spond with a Doric dialect—a conclusion with which the facts of life in 
classic Sparta, Argos, Corinth, Tarentum, and Syracuse are harmonized 
only by violent underemphasis of their essential differences; that there is an 
Tonian Wesen to correspond with an [onic dialect, a northwest Greek Wesen 
to correspond with a northwest Greek dialect, while Athens presents a 
continual conflict or fusion of Ionian and Dorian elements. The Jonians, 
for example, have certain innate (racial) qualities of which their whole 
subsequent history is an illustration. That seems to us fundamentally 
wrong. We simply do not know what the Ionians were at the beginning; 
we are reasonably sure that they changed their character from time to time; 
and that what they had in common in the historic period is attributable 
fundamentally to their experience. Berve’s method, applied successively to 
period after period, would lend itself much more readily to a history of 
Athens than to a history of Greece. i 

The result is a schematization rhetorically effective perhaps, but scienti- 
fically highly objectionable. Incidentally, Sparta becomes the disinterested 
champion of the highest Greek conception of society. These reservations 
made, it remains to add that the book is the work of a gifted man and 
contains many admirable sections. 

` Harvard University. W. S. Fercuson. 
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The Reign of Tiberius. By Franx Burr Marss, Ph. D., F.R. Hist. S., 
Professor of Ancient History in the University of Texas. (London: 
Humphrey Milford; New York: Oxford University Press. 1931. 
Pp. vi, 335. $5.00.) l 
Tuts book has been sorely needed and long awaited. Professor Marsh 

has given us a sympathetic yet critical history of Tiberius’s reign, which 

never descends either to whitewashing of Tiberius or to vilification of 

Tacitus. There are eight chapters, seven appendixes, a brief select bibli- 

ography, genealogical tables, and an elaborate index. 

In the scope of this review it is possible only to mention a few of the 
author’s conclusions which will indicate the general nature and tendencies 
of the book. 

The history of Tiberius must be written in the main from a study of 
the facts narrated by Tacitus in connection with the circumstances of those 
facts and excluding Tacitus’s explanation of their motives. This conclusion 
is based on a comparison of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio. The biographer 
and the two historians used different sources; those of Tacitus were much 
the best, and he was more careful in their use than the other two. Dio and 
Suetonius can be accepted only with caution; the former represents a dif- 
ferent historical tradition from Tacitus, and is therefore useful, but Tacitus 
is almost always superior. 

For the campaigns of Germanicus Marsh prefers to be content with the 
unsatisfactory account of Tacitus rather than to accept the conjectures of 
modern scholarship which seem to him more plausible than convincing. 
He also rejects Kessler’s theory of a biography of Germanicus by some mem- 
ber of his staff, positing rather an historian whose account was based on the 
reports of eyewitnesses. 

In interpreting the maiestas cases it is preéminently necessary to separate 
the rhetoric of Tacitus from his narrative. An examination of the cases of 
Piso, Libo, and Cordus shows that minor charges were argued first; there- 
fore, when the historian’s account of a case ends with the defendant’s suicide 
during trial, we are left ignorant of the more serious charges. ‘Tacitus’s 
silence refutes the generalizations of Dio and Suetonius. The author’s argu- 
ment, on the basis of the cases of Falanius, Rubrius, Marcellus, Libo, 
. Appuleia, and Piso, that the development of the senate’s jurisdiction “was 
far from complete” at the accession of Tiberius, is to this reviewer not 
entirely convincing. 

A long account of the successive arrangements for the succession makes 
fascinating reading. This fatal question of the succession was the ruin of 
Tiberius’s reputation. The tradition of Sejanus’s seduction of Livilla, and 
that Drusus’s death was by assassination is accepted. So also is the assertion 
by Tacitus that Agrippina and Nero were innocent of actual hostile intent, 
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that advised to that course by the agents of Sejanus, they rejected the advice. 
Marsh bases this judgment on Suetonius’s quotation of the memoirs of 
Tiberius. Consistently he tentatively accepts Willenbiicher’s opinion that. 
Sejanus instigated the pro-Agrippina riot of A.D. 29. This writer would 
incline rather to the opinion that the younger. Agrippina foisted upon 
Sejanus the blame of her mother’s ambitious scheming. 

Marsh’s convincing summation, of Tiberius’s imperial career may be 
indicated by brief quotation. “The policy of Tiberius was based upon far- 
sighted statesmanship and a clear perception of the crying needs of the 
Empire.” “If we look at Tiberius as he appeared to all the world except 
the conscript fathers and the populace of Rome, it will be difficult if not 
impossible to deny his claim to a place among the best and greatest of 
the Emperors,” 

One of the appendixes affords convincing refutation of Fabia and 
Nipperdey on Tacitus’s sources and should lay the ghost of Nissen in 
Tacitean studies. Another pictures Sejanus’s conspiracy as directed not 
against Tiberius, but against the sons of Germanicus, again on the basis 
of the sole fragment of the memoirs of Tiberius, a strong argumen:. This 
view will hardly win immediate or general acceptance, but it must be 
_ reckoned with. ` . 

Professor Marsh has placed the’ student of Tiberius and of Tacitus very 
heavily in his debt. 

Western Reserve University. Rosert SAMUEL ROGERS. 


- BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Vie de S. François d'Assise. Par Paur Sasatier. [Edition Définitive.] 
(Paris: Fischbacher. 1931. Pp. li, 577. 50 fr.) 

In 1884 Ernest Renan, renouncing his cherished plan of a work on the 
Franciscan renovation of religion, laid his hand on the shoulder of the 
young Paul Sabatier with the words, “vous serez Vhistorien du Père 
Séraphique”. ‘The commission was justified by the result. Sabatier’s Vie 
de S. François d'Assise, published in November, 1893, needed nine editions 
within a year, forty-three by 1918, and has found translation into six other 
languages. The critical acumen of this work, the literary charm of its 
poetic prose, its devout enthusiasm, and its subtle power to waken “la 
nostalgie de lau dela et de la sainteté” added impetus to the already grow- 
ing interest in the story of the Franciscan beginnings. An ‘international 
society for Franciscan studies was formed by Sabatier himself in Assisi in 
‘rgo2 and thereafter in collaboration with others he issued special studies 
and documentary texts related to the subject which engrossed his life 
(Collection d’Etudes et de Documents sur l’Histoire Religieuse et Littéraire 
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du Moyen Age: Opuscules de Critique Historique). As professor of 
Church history in the Protestant Faculty of the University of Strasbourg 
since 1919 he lectured upon many detailed problems of the Franciscan 
story, but failing health prevented him from achieving his purpose of a 
completely revised life of the saint embracing all new results and con- 
forming strictly to the basic tradition due to Friar Leo. In default of this 
we have now by the editorial care of Professor Goffin of Strasbourg a final 
edition of the original form of 1893 with the changes in detail made by 
Sabatier in later issues and some others based on the materials prepared for 
the projected Nouvelle Vie. Fortunately also M. Goffin offers these precious 
- materials in a supplementary work, Érudes Inédites sur S. François. A 
comparison of this final, edition with the original of 1893, widely read in 
the admirable translation by Mrs. Houghton, shows some unimportant 
omissions, new bibliographical references in the notes, and some additional 
paragraphs most noticeable in chapters XII. and XVII. Naturally, also, 
the editor has amplified the original criticism of the sources in the appendix. 
These improvements leave unchanged Sabatier’s moving delineation of the 
saint of Assisi. Indeed the chief difference of the new form lies in the 
pages of scriptural citations, Latin and French, prefixed to each chapter. 
These emphasize to us a distinctive trait of this biography, its effectiveness 
as a work of spiritual edification. 

It must be added that for historical dpuiorshaasion the marriage of the 
Penitents of Assisi with poverty must be seen in wider relations than 
Sabatier offers, and for that framework of relations we are chiefly indebted 
to Adolf Hausrath whose illuminating volumes on Weltverbesserer im 
Mittelalter show St. Francis in the large perspectives of an historical con- 
figuration beginning with Abelard’s classroom in ethics and ending with 
, Wyclif and the Lollards. 

Lowell. Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


Cola di Rienzo: Darstellung seines Lebens und seines Geistes. Von 
Pau Pror. (Vienna: L. W. Seidel and Son. 1931. Pp. xii, 239. 
$2.40.) 

Tuts workmanlike volume is the mature codrdination of the results 
obtained by two scholars—Konrad Burdach and Piur himself—-who com- 
pleted two years ago the publication of all the documents bearing on the 
history of Rienzi, under a commission from the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences. It is not the history of the times; it is a presentation of the man 
according to this evidence, and bespeaks interest for him as the prototype of 
the most conspicuous Italian patriot of modern times. He is presented as 
a national leader, relentless like a Fascist or a French Revolutionist. Witness. 
the murder of Fra Moreale, a “fourteenth century Wallenstein” with an 
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“itinerant military republic” (pp. 199-202). He is divested of the charge 
of having played to the gallery. The story of his imperial parentage was 
current in the neighborhood of his putative father’s tavern at Rome, where 
Henry of Luxemburg spent a night in 1313, and is responsible for the 
ambitions which took shape in the head of the young notary (pp. 2-4); it 
was not the invention of Rienzi himself to ballast a careening vessel. Piur 
sees nothing spectacular in Rienzi’s presenting himself as prophet to Em- 
peror Charles and as poet to Pope Clement (pp. 181-182), in spite of the 
vigorous protest of Petrarch at the admission of Rienzi to the ranks of the 
elect (pp. 179-180). The scene of the knighting of Rienzi’s son efter the 
slaughter of Colonna is not to be thought of as hysterical, but as grim . 
revenge for the murder of his brother; it was Colonna moreover who was 
responsible, in his opinion, for the alienation’ of the pope. Political 
_ fanaticism alienated even Petrarch from his former patrons (p. 134)- 
Rienzi is accorded lasting significance in the history of Italian unification. 
for his two great memoranda to Charles IV. and the archbishop of Prague. 
He had a program which in its scope recalls the best writings on church 
reform of the fourteenth century (pp. 163-167). During his imprisonment 
by the emperor, the firmness, manliness, and fearlessness with which, undis- 
turbed by the prospect of death at the hands of the Inquisition, he affirmed 
his. political and religious convictions, testify to-his greatness and assure . 
the Tribune a place in the ranks of spiritual combatants (p. 162). 

For all this, the decisive authority is not the anonymous Vita; and 
the statements of the Roman biographer are controlled by more than 
twenty chronicles, by papal acts, by Petrarch’s letters and poems, by con- 
temporary reports, private and official, and by Rienzi’s own manifestoes, 
announcements, and letters, published first in the Archivio Storico Romano 
and then in the Fonti per la Storia d'Italia. The narrative marches with a 
sureness’and a vividness which raise the work above the popular biography 
it seems, by certain signs, to have been designed to be; and is so clear that 
the absence of an index, which seems at first a conspicuous lack (especially 
because the table of contents is not analytical) is not deplored. There seems 
to be almost an attempt to veil the scholarship which went into the making 
of this book, for the few notes are relegated to the end, the bibliography 
cites only those works which correct the viewpoint or amplify the picture, 
and the section which gives away the story (pp. 219-230, Das Rienzo-Bild 
im Wandel der Jahrhunderte) brings up the rear. The picture of Cola di 
Rienzo has never had to be modified in many respects, so authentic was the: 
earliest account by the anonymous Roman writer. It is in matter of detail 
that it has been amplified; for example, there was a fourth banner carried! 
in the famous accession scene; it represented St. George and was boxed on. 
the end of a lance (p. 45). And the judgment of a generation far enough 
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removed from the events to view them in perspective has regarded with a 
different eye conduct which brought Rienzi criticism from his friends and 
neighbors, let alone his enemies. The book is singularly devoid of inepti- 
tudes, unless it be the failure to note that the proper abbreviation for the ex- 
pression “Cola di Rienzo” is not “Rienzo” but “Rienzi”. The book deserves 
a translation into English, since Anglo-Saxon readers still know of Rienzi 
only what Edward Gibbon told, and Edward Bulwer-Lytton garnished with 
his fancy. i ; 
The University of Idaho. Freprric C. CHURCH. 


_ La Fin du Moyen Age. Par Eenri Penne, Epovarp Perroy, Ausus- 
TIN Renauvet, Marcer HaxpeLsMan, et Lovis Harrnen. In two 
parts. Part I, La Désagrézation du Monde Médiéval, 1285-1453; 
part IL, L’Annonce des Temps Nouveaux, 1453-1492. [Peuples et 
Civilisations, Histoire Générale, publiée sous la Direction de Louis 
Halphen et Philippe Sagnac, tome VIL] (Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1931. Pp. 569; 324. 60 fr, 35 fr.) 

Tue value of handbooks such as this has long been recognized, and the 
quality of this particular series has previously been noted (XXXII. 299, 573; 
XXXV. 389). The reader has here a treatment which is sufficiently detailed 
' to show the steps in historical development and, at the same time, one 
which is short enough to keep the continuity of that development always 
present to his attention. There is a skillful combination of the topical and 
chronological presentation which is surprisingly successful in the avoidance 
of repetition. The period under consideration is so filled with events that 
the problem of presenting thera without confusion is peculiarly difficult. 
By opening each chapter with a section of generalizations, and by con- 
cluding the whole work with ar. effective summary, tne authors and editors 
have succeeded in keeping the general trends clearly in sight. Their dif- 
ficulties were not lessened by treir attempt to write world history instead 
of merely European history, but the consideration of Asiatic events has been 
reduced to a minimum, so that Japanese affairs receive very limited atten- 
tion, while those of Siam are only mentioned. 

Although five authors appear on the title-page more than three-fourths 
of the text is credited to two of them. The sections dealing with religious, 
intellectual, and artistic topics are from the pen cf Professor Renaudet, 
while those on the political history of Western and Central Europe are by 
M. Perroy, with the editorial assistance of M. Halphen. The economic sec- 
tions and the chapter on the Burgundian state by Professor Pirenne com- 
prise about one-sixteenth of the text. Professor Handelsman contributes a 
somewhat larger portion on the Slavic peoples. Of these the parts dealing 
with intellectual history are the most enlightening. The subject lends itself 
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to lucid treatment more readily than does the narrative of wars and coun- 
cils. With great clarity we are shown’ the links in the history of thought 
between the Middle Ages and the Reformation including the persistence of 
Joachimite ideas. We also see the Renaissance in relation to the past, with- 
out enthusiastic exaggeration, showing the intellectual movements contem- 
poraneous with Humanism, recognizing the weaknesses of Petrarchism, 
and emphasizing Valla and Nicholas of Cusa who is esteemed the most 
vigorous intellect of the fifteenth century. In respect to the military narra- 
tive, despite allusion at the appropriate places to the new artillery at Crécy, 
to the janissaries, and to the solid army of Swiss pikemen at Nancy, it may 
be doubted if the reader will realize that a revolution in the art of war was 
taking place. Nor does the account of French military reforms under 
Charles VII. and Louis XI. supply the deficiency. 

Each chapter and section is provided with very useful bibliog-aphical 
notes. These, while indicating the standard works, take particular care to 
. cite books and articles in all the European languages published since 1900. 
Where necessary, short phrases of warning or special commendation are 
inserted, and the usefulness is still further increased by a careful system of 
cross reference. In addition, in part II. will be found a supplemental 
bibliography containing the most recent titles relative to part I. There are 
more than fifty pages of index. ; 

Williams College. Ricuarp A. NEWHALL. 


The Cardinal of Lorraine and the Council of Trent: a Study in the 
Counter-Reformation. By H. Ourram Evennert, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1930. Pp. xvii, 536. $8.50.) 

Tuts book was begun as a fellowship dissertation on the part played by 
the Cardinal of Lorraine in certain years of the Council of Trent. The 
-author did not know that years before M. Romier had suggested the need 
of a study of the part played by the Cardinal of Lorraine in the last assem- 
bly at Trent and that Pastor had pointed out that a good biography of the 
cardinal was much to be desired. The author was encouraged to continue 
his task but he did not undertake what both of them suggested—either a 
full biography or an exclusive study of the sessions of Trent. 

He has produced, therefore, neither an article nor a monograph nor a 
biography. To the reviewer it seems a pity. I should have been glad to 
see him take a larger canvas and give us a portrait of one of the great men 
of his day which, unless I am mistaken, he could have done with great 
competence. Did he distrust his own ability? If he did he was wrong. 

The writer states his own subject as follows: “This book has attempted 
to trace’ the struggle waged by the Frénch’ and in particular by the Cardinal 
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of Lorraine, against the continuation of the Council of Trent by Pius IV. 
and on behalf of the convocation of a New General Council better adapted 
to restore the unity of Christendom by freedom from the commitments of 
Trent which formed an impossible stumbling-block to the Protestants.” 

His ability to do something broader and more interesting is shown on 
pages 73 and 74 where he gives a vivid and striking miniature of the 
cardinal, 

But the reviewer does not wish to fall into the annoying habit of 
criticizing a writer for not doing what he had no intertion of doing. This 
is a workmanlike bit of work. The author shows a commendable tendency 
to go back to published original sources. He prints in his appendixes a 
number of unpublished sources. When he sustains his points by citations 
from secondary sources he chooses excellent ones; for example, he cites 
M. Romier thirty-five times in a hundred pages. He does not hesitate to 
differ from his guide as when for instance he writes: “I think M. Romier 
overestimates Jesuit influence.” He assumes in places more knowledge of . 
the general background than mest of his English readers will possess. He 
is a little too fond of the “purple patch”, as when he calls the point of his 
book at once a “duty owed to truth and a bouquet offered to Clio”, but 
only a little after all. In short, he has written a solid, useful, and read- 
able book which suggests reasan to expect more of value from his pen. 

Princeton University. Paci van DYKE. 


Correspondentie van Robert Dudley, Graaf van Leycester, en Andere 
Documenten betreffende ztin Gouvernement-Generaal in de Neder- 
landen, 1585-1588. ' Uitgegeven met Subsidie van Teylers Tweede 
Genootschap, door Dr. H. Bruemans. In three volumes. [Werken 
uitgegeven door het Historisch Genootschap, Derde Serie, nos. 56- 
58.] (Utrecht: Kemink and Son. 1931. Pp. xxv, 363; 472; 511. 
7.50 fl. each.) 

Tuts collection of documents includes a large part of the correspondence 
of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, while he was governor-general in the 
Low Countries (1585-1588), together with numerous other pertinent docu- 
ments. It does not include all of Leicester’s correspondence, the intention 
of the editor being to print only those letters and papers which were not 
already in print. He has therefore omitted a number of important letters 
printed in the second edition of that curious hodgepodge collection of state 
papers known as Cabala (London, 1691). He has also omitted the letters 
in Bruce’s edition of Leicester’s correspondence (Camden Soc., vol. XXVII., 
1844), those in Correspondance Inédite de Robert Dudley ... et de François 
et Jean Hotman, edited by P. J. Blok (Haarlem, 1911) and those in 
Brieven over het Leycestersche Tijdvak met de Papieren van Jean Hotman, 
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edited by R. Broersma and G. Busken Huet (Bijdragen . , . van het Hist. 
Genootschap, vol. XXXIV., 1913). He has, however, printed in extenso 
much of the correspondence calendared in Calendan of State Papers, For- . 
eign, Elizabeth, vol. XXI., pts. 1 and 3. It is to be observed that he does 
not print all the pertinent documents in the English Public Record Office, 
nor all’ of those in the British Museum, and he has ignored altogether 
some important material in English private collections, notably among the 
Salisbury MSS. at Hatfield House. His collection is, therefore, so far as 
the English sources for Leicester’s career in the Netherlands are concerned, 
simply a selection from the pertinent unpublished or caleridared material 
in the Public Record Office and the British Museum. 

The selection has been made rather with a view to illuminating Dutch 

than English history. Students who are curious about the administration 
of the English army under Leicester or about the financing of his expedition 
will find in it disappointingly little. They will find relatively little also 
about Elizabeth’s various abortive efforts to come to terms with the Prince 
of Parma during the period of Leicester’s service. On the other hand, they 
will not be plagued, as they always are plagued when working through 
the Foreign Calendars, by the omission of every document, however im- 
portant, which does not happen to find lodgment in the English Record 
Office., . : 
The most valuable part of this collection are the extracts from Dutch 
sources. These have been drawn from the royal archives at The Hague, 
in Friesland, in Gelderland, arid in Zeeland, and from the town archives 
of eleven different Dutch towns. It is pretty safe to assume that not much 
pertinent manuscript material in Holland ‘has eluded Dr. Brugmans’s 
searches. If we add to what he has printed the documents printed long ago 
by Bor and Meteren, those edited by Blok and Broersma from the Hotman 
papers, and the valuable material collected in Japiske’s monumenta. work 
on the States General, we probably now have in print all the important 
Dutch source material relative to Leicester’s ‘government in the Low 
Countries, 

What we still lack, on both sides the Channel, are the fiscal, records; 
and when we consider how important the question of ways and means was 
both to Elizabeth and to her Dutch alliès, it is a serious omission. How 
much there is in the way of fiscal records in the Dutch archives has not 
yet been disclosed, but there is an abundance of material in England 
which, with the exception of a single short article by Professor J. E. Neale 
(E. H. R, XLV. 373 ff.) has been pretty generally neglected. Until this 
gap is filled it is not going to be possible to write the complete history of 
Leicester’s enterprise. But it is possible now, as never before, to follow 
in detail his disputes and his difficulties with his Dutch supporters. From 
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the point of view of Dutch history this was the most important element 
in the whole affair. For Leicester’s significance in the development of the 
Dutch republic proceeded not fram his services against the common enemy 
but from the dissensions which he encouraged and did much to develop 
among the Dutch themselves. 

It is impossible to judge fairly of Dr. Brugmans’s editorial work in 
detail without collating his printed texts with the original documents. In, 
some cases he has obviously misread his English texts, but most of these 
mistakes are too transparent to be misleading. He does not always in- 
dicate, in the case of English documents, passages which were in cipher in 
the original, and in a few instances he has misinterpreted cipher passages. 
He has done a valuable service in pointing out (I. xx ff.) that the dating 
of letters from English agents :n the Low Countries was not invariably 
according to the Old Style. In zhis respect he supplies a needed corrective 
to the editors of the Foreign Calendars, who have too generally assumed 
that all Englishmen in the Low Countries at all times followed the calendar 
of their homeland. 

Philadelphia. Conyers Reap. 


Quaestionum Juris Publici. By CorneLius van BYNKERSHOEK. Trans- 
lated by Tenney Frank with Photographic Reproduction of the 
Edition of 1737. Two volumes. 

Elementorum Jurisprudentiac Universalis. By SamuEL PUFENDORF. 
With an Introduction by Hans Weupere, Professor in the Institut 
Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales, Geneva. Translated 
by Witu1am Arzorr Oxpraruer, with Photographic Reproduction 
of the Edition of 1672. Two volumes. [Publications of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, The Classics of Inter- 
national Law, nos. 14, 15.] (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1930, 1931. Pp. xxiv, 417; xlvi, 304; 
xxvi, 377; xxxiii, 304. $10.00, $7.50.) g 
Ir is interesting to recall the circumstances under which these two 

classics were produced. In the case of Bynkershoek a violent controversy 

on religion between his professors led him to forsake the study of theology 
and take up law. In due course he established himself at The Hague and 
soon built up a lucrative practize. He was later appointed judge and rose 
to the highest judicial office in the gift of the republic, where his erudition, 
probity, courage, and common sense won him undying fame. In Pufen- 
dorf’s case it was an imprisonment while secretary of the Swedish embassy 
that gave him the leisure to think out the postulates and deductions of his 
great work. 

Although the Quaestionum Juris Publici is the most important of 
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Bynkershoek’s works he has not attempted to make it a complete treatise 
on the subject. His active practical mind was interested in throwing light 
on the more important and difficult questions of the law of nations and he 
abhorred the platitudinous repetition so often found in a systematic or 
comprehensive treatise. In this respect he was like his great successor in 
the science, John Westlake, who wrote those incomparable Chapters on the 
Principles of International Law which have become a classic, 

Bynkershoek’s learned countryman, Professor J. de Louter, has given 
an account of his life and summarized the content of this work, but he 
argues that although a great jurist Bynkershoek was no philosopher. Profes- 
sor de Louter believes that the test of reason upon which Bynkershoek relies 
“is nothing else than his own clear intellect”, and that in this way he 
“effaces the distinction between law and justice and proclaims international 
law, what, according to his own views, it ought to be”. Perhaps in ultimate 
analysis the most positive of the positivists would apply the same test.. 
The ultimate authority of a writer will depend upon the consensus of 
opinion of jurists that he is learned, fair minded, and above all that he is 
possessed of that rare quality, common sense, as shown by his willingness 
to defer to the authority ‘of precedent whenever he is in doubt as to the 
validity of his conclusions. Bynkershoek’s own statement of the way in 
which he would solve such difficulties and the measure of the man whose 
work we are considering are well indicated in the following excerpt dis- 
cussing the nature and source of the law of nations: 

I have more respect for the opinion of those who have associated with 
men and had experience in affairs of state, and have grown wise from 
practical administration; such men usually draw up treaties according to 
the customs of nations. Nor would I slavishly bow before their authority 
without reason, but when they accord with reason I would yield to them 
rather than to poets and orators. Ancient precedents and treaties, to be 
found in Greek and Roman histories, have indeed some value, buz as the 
habits and customs of nations change, so does the law of nations. To be 
sure, reason remains immutable, but when reason argues in behalf of both 
sides so that it is doubtful where the preponderating weight lies, we must 
appeal to custom for a decision. There were formerly many practices which 
now no longer exist, as for instance in the ratification of treaties that had 
been made by delegated envoys of the government. That is the reason 
why I have preferred to use precedents and treaties of recent date rather 
than old ones. Furthermore, since I desired to have my work of immediate 
practical value, I have drawn more fully upon modern than upon former 
instances. However, I have not discussed all the treaties of all nations, for 
that would require too great care, but from the instances which I have’ 
adduced it will not be difficult to understand what is the consensus of 
opinion among nations on the problems that I have discussed. Such were 
my principles in undertaking the work; the public may judge cf their 
correctness (p. 7). 

The authority of Bynkershoek continues to increase. The difficulty has, 
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however, been that all those who have occasion to refer to this writer do 
not read the Latin of the original with the ease of the vernacular. An 
adequate English translation of this work will be of assistance to many 
who wish to rely upon the wisdom of the sagacious- and learned Dutch 
jurist. 

Pufendorf’s method of preparation was ideally adapted to allow the 
freest rein to the aprioristic system upon which it is based. To followers 
of the positive school Pufendorf’s system will not make a very strong 
appeal. Yet Bynkershoek considered Pufendorf and Grotius the two au- 
thorities most to be relied upon and revered. 

Dr. Hans Wehberg in his introduction says that this work of Pufendorf 
has suffered the fate of many books in that it has been “much quoted but 
little read”, and he considers it to be not inferior as far as the law of nations 
is concerned to Pufendorf’s late: and better known De Jure Naturae et 
-Gentium. Hence, he concludes that the Elementa in which all the original 
ideas of Pufendorf are found “in particular deserves to be rescued from 
oblivion”. This much has at any rate been done for Pufendorf in the 
publication of these two beautiful volumes. 

Although it may be doubted if Pufendorf will be much read or cited 
he will ever remain one of those who have most greatly influenced the 
doctrine of the law of nations. This work is therefore appropriately in- 
cluded in the list of the classics of international law and will always in- 
terest those who investigate the history of international law and political 
science. i . 

Dr. Wehberg recognizes that Pufendorf’s adoption of the geometric 
system of treatment with his twenty-one Definitions followed by two 

. Axioms and concluded with five Observations was ill-adapted to the sub- 
ject. It is interesting to note, for example, a characteristic passage in which 
Pufendorf remarks upon the correspondence or identity of the law of 
nations with the law of nature prescribed for individuals (Definition XII., 
sec. 24, p. 164). For a nation, he explains, is a product of individuals 
coalesced into one moral person. This may be compared with the passage 
quoted above in which Bynkershoek gives a lucid and ultramodern state- 
ment of the nature and source of international law. 

American University. Exrery C. STOWELL. 


The Dutch Barrier, 1705-1759. By the late Roperick Gurrxie and 
IsaseL A. Monrcomery, M. A., Ph.D. With a Memoir of Roderick 
Geikie by G. M. Treverzan, and a .General Introduction by P. 
Gert. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1930. Pp. xxi, 418. $7.00.) 

Tue first portion of this work was completed more than a generation 
ago, while the second is a recent doctoral dissertation. From Dr. Mont- 
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gomery’s modest introduction it is impossible to guess how much work she 
has done in preparing Mr, Geikie’s manuscript for the press, but it must 
have been considerable for, with one important exception, the two parts 
have been welded into a compact whole. Pa i 

The Barrier in the Netherlands played a significant rôle in European 
diplomacy from the peace of Nijmwegen to the World War, but never 
was its importance greater than from 1697 to 1713. It is strange, there- 
fore, that no monograph has heretofore been written upon it. Even this 
excellent piece of research fails to fill the gap completely, for it begins some 
years after Ryswick, and almost ignores the Gertrudenberg negotiations of 
1710. It sheds some additional light upon peace negotiations at Utrecht, 
and reveals the existence throughout the war of bitter Anglo-Dutch eco- 
nomic jealousy over their conflicting commercial interests in the Southern 
Netherlands and West Indies. The rivalry between the imperialists and 
the maritime powers is also thrown into bold relief. 

Failing to secure agreement upon preliminaries of peace after the Battle 
of Ramillies, the Dutch took advantage of the weakness of the Whigs and 
Marlborough’s vacillation to gain for themselves an advantageous Barrier 
in 1709. The English similarly availed themselves of the extreme lassitude 
of the Dutch immediately after Utrecht to secure protection against Jacobite 
invasion, and at the same time cut down the Barrier of 1709. Geikie is 
particularly severe upon Marlborough; Dr. Montgomery is equally critical 
of Bolingbroke, and suggests that Oxford’s rôle in the negotiations was 
more important than has usually been supposed. Geikie’s account of 
Grandpensionary Heinsius is more favorable than that of Mrs, Montgomery. 
Although Viscount Townshend negotiated both Barrier treaties, we are left 
without any clear impression of him. It is surprising that the attempt of 
the imperialists to play off Prince Eugene against Marlborough for the 
governor-generalship of the Southern Netherlands did not produce bad 
blood between them. Willem Buys, the pensionary of Amsterdam, re- 
ceived much attention, and is shown in a favorable light. 

This book is based upon the Anglo-Dutch diplomatic correspondence 
found in, English and Dutch archives. It is surprising, however, that, 
with her emphasis upon Anglo-Dutch economic rivalry, Mrs. Montgomery 
has not utilized the pertinent trade papers in the Record Office. For the 
archival materials of Vienna and Paris both authors have depended upon 
German historians. They have in all probability skimmed the cream of 
the diplomatic dispatches, and it is unlikely that materials found at Vienna 
or Paris would overthrow the conclusions reached in it. Both writers tell 
a highly complicated story in a straightforward way, and without any 
appreciable bias, supplementing their statements by numerous quotations 
from the documents. - 

Frequent references are made in the negotiations to many small places, 
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but only one indifferent map is provided. The formal bibliography is 
somewhat scanty, and would havz been improved by skillful annotations. 
The works of Gerard, Giraud, ard Freschot on the Treaty of Utrecht are 
omitted, and slight attention has been paid to Abel Boyer’s Annals and 
Political State. ‘The worst fault, however, is the lack of an index, the 
absence of which in a learned work to-day seems inexcusable. 

Indiana University. Wituram THomas MORGAN. 


The Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire, 1600-1780. By ALrrED P. 
Wavswortu and Juria De Lacy Mann, Principal of St. Hilda’s 
College, Oxford. (Manchester: University Press. 1931. Pp. xii, 
539. 25 $.) 

Tuts notable study shows the need of placing less emphasis than has 
been customary upon the dates taken to mark the beginnings of the 
Industrial Revolution. Whether or no the use of the term persists, it is 
evident that conventional interpretations of the period 1760-1820-must be 
profoundly changed. This pericd has been set off too sharply from the 
years that precede and follow. ‘The present study has gathered up all the 
stray threads pertaining to the cctton industry, the central focus of interest 
of the older writers, and it demonstrates the need of following these threads 
_ back to the close of the sixteenth century. The invention of the spinning 
jenny and the water frame, the large extensions in the use of power and 
of the factory system are here revealed as the culmination of long sequences 
of economic, change and inventive effort. Unless one abandons all attempt 
at the rationalization of historica. processes the initial steps toward the new 
industrial order must be given more attention than has been customary in 
the past. English and American’ writers must recognize, as the Germans 
do, that the decade 1750-1760 is not a primary line of demarcation in 
economic history. We have misjudged the seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries. 

Although the study possesses some of the features of a local monograph, 
it is in fact a broadly conceived study of the cotton industry and trade. 
The cotton trade is discussed from the point of view of the world market, 
the industry is followed through all the primary industrial centers of 
Europe, and the other textiles are discussed sufficiently to make clear the 
competition or association between the various fibers. These problems have 
not been ignored in the past, but they have not been examined with such 
care in any single work. The chapters on marketing methods are perhaps 
the most distinctive contribution, They disclose a rich documentation for 
the entire period. The introduction of the more important machines has 
been worked over with great care; so that we have much new information 
of the early use of the Dutch small-wares (or ribbon) loom, on the develop- 
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ment of calico printing, the introduction of the silk throwing mill, the 
flying shuttle, and the spinning machines. The discussion of the organiza- 
tion of the wage-earning class in Lancashire is based on a large mass of 
new material of great importance for the study of the development of 
trade unions. 

Unfortunately, the work has not, at all times, been executed in the broad 
spirit in which it is planned. Both authors occasionally evade the larger 
issues. On a number of technical matters research work was nct pushed 
to a final decision. A small amount of work, however, would have settled 
a number of important points in regard to the friezes and. “cottoned” 
woolen fabrics of the late sixteenth century. The authors seem, also, 
actually to have had at hand new evidence on the divergent forms of the 
early spinning machines, but it is not fully utilized. The book fails by a 
small margin of achieving finality, despite a remarkable breadth of research, 
involving the use of foreign archives in addition to the national and local 
records of England. In various matters of interpretation, the authors avoid 
generalization or suggest general judgments which are inconsistent with 
their text. The notable discussion of the labor movement is sericusly im- 
paired by the lax references to laissez faire tendencies in national policy. 
There is also some inconsistency between generalization and text discussion 
in the passages concerned with the history of the flying shuttle in England 
and in France. 

These shortcomings are largely due to the excessive modesty of the 
authors, who have given us a much more important work than they be- 
lieved to lie within their capacities. The.substance of a notable piece of - 
research is made effectively available to the trained reader. It is a great 
contribution toward a revision of judgment upon a basic perioc in the 
economic history of Great Britain. 

Harvard University. ABBOTT Payson USHER. 


The Social and Political Ideas of Some Representative Thinkers of the 
Revolutionary Era. A Series of Lectures delivered at King’s Col- 
lege, University of London, during the Session, 1929-1930. Edited 
by F. J. C. Hzarnsuaw, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of King’s College 
.and Professor of Mediaeval History in the University of London. 
(London: George G. Harrap and Company. 1931. Pp. 252. 
4s. 6d.) . 

Ir has been said of H. G. Wells’s excursion into universal history that 
specialists in all fields lamented the inadequacy of his treatment of their 
respective specialties but were amazed by his mastery of others’ fields. It 
is perhaps for the same reason that the present reviewer considers the two 
least satisfactory essays in this book the studies of The Revolutionary Era 
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in France, by J. Holland Rose, and of The Socialist Tradition in the 

French Revolution, by Harold Laski. Mr. Rose sees nothing but con- 

fusion and misfortune in the Terror. Hence he misses the two most orig- 

inal and most important contribut.ons of the French Revolution to political- 

theory—two ideas that almost alone in revolutionary theory had not already ' 
been voiced by the philosophes. ‘These were that a country of large extent 

and huge population could be a resublic without breaking up into federated 

units, and that such a republic could be as absolute in emergency as 

monarchy ever dreamed of being. f 

Mr. Laski also neglects the Terror, but in his case, out of deliberate 
choice. He allows it to be seen between the lines that he is aware of the 
importance of the socialist experiments that were forced upon the Terror 
government, but he limits socialism, for reasons that are not clear, to “con- 
sistent and systematic principles” and excludes “extraordinary ideas meant 
to cope with an extraordinary situation” (p. 209). Hence, his discussion of 
socialism during the French Revclution omits almost entirely the successes 
of a régime that fixed wages and prices; requisitioned men, money, and 
supplies; regulated with greater or less governmental supervision all im- 
portant-industries; and confiscated the wealth of certain rich men in order 
to redistribute it among certain poor ones. One is allowed to come away 
with the impression that the finest the French Revolution could do along 
socialistic lines was the harebrained effort of Babeuf to overthrow a govern- 
ment which was constantly aware of his plotting. 

But if these two essays were the least satisfactory to the present reviewer, 
it is quite probable that specialists in other fields would have taken greater 
exception to some of the others It does not seem at all likely that Mr. 
Robert McElroy’s lecture on Tke ‘Theorists of the American Revolution, 
with its emphasis on classical tradition and its omission of John Dickinson, 
Samuel Adams, the constitutions, and the Federalist, would please historians 
of the United States, or that Mr. G. E. Veitsch’s pages on The Early 
English Radicals, which say almost nothing about Priestley, would please 
the English historians. But Mz. M. G. Atkins’s study of The German 
Thinkers of the Revolutionary Era might strike historians of Germany 
as more adequate. 

On the other hand, the essays on individuals seem highly satisfactory. 
The wholesome impudence of Mr. J. W. Allen toward Jeremy Bentham 
offsets the halo with which Mr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw crowns Edmund 
Burke; and the detailed analysis by Mr: Norman Sykes of Thomas Paine 
- emphasizes the keenness of Mr. C. H. Driver’s critique of William Godwin. 
From the book as a whole, though specialists will undoubtedly carp, there 
are many ideas and more facts to be derived. 

The University of Chicago. Louis R. GOTTSCHALK. 
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Henry Dundas, First Viscount Melville, 1742-1811: Political Manager 
of Scotland, Statesman, Administrator of British India. By Hornen 
Furzer, M.A., Ph.D. (London: Humphrey Milford; New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1931. Pp. xi, 331. $5.00.) 

Tue above title indicates three aspects of the public career of Henry 
Dundas. Some at least would be reluctant to label him as a statesman, 
while the average reader of history will remember him as the close as- 
_sociate of the younger Pitt and as the last person to be impeached by 
the British Parliament. Although considered in the works relating to the 
period and the subject, of more than one article, he had to wait more than 
a century after his death for a separate biography. In 1916, Mr. J. A. 
Lovat-Fraser published a study in a slender volume. Reasonably adequate 
on most’ phases of the public pursuits of the assiduous Scot, it had very 
little to offer on the most piquant of his activities—his political manage- 
ment in Scotland. Mr. Lovat-Fraser’s reason for this disappointing omis- 
sion was the fact that the family papers in Melville Castle were not open. 
to inspection. 

Eight years later, in 1924, the Melville papers were broken up and sold. 
With the advantage of access to the Scottish correspondence, now lodged 
in the National Library of Scotland, together with the Indian corzespond- 
ence in the possession of Mr. Francis Edwards—to say nothing of numerous 
other sources diligently exploited—Mr. Holden Furber has essayed a more 
extensive study, including a detailed account of the devious courses pur- 
sued by Dundas in the manipulation of elections north of the Border, 
Nevertheless, the more recent biographer has been obliged, in his turn, to 
confess to a limitation. Since “many other items of interest have been 
scattered among a large number of private dealers in England and Amer- 
ica”, he tells us, “the following pages do not pretend to present a com- 
plete biography of Dundas, they pretend rather to give certain phases of 
the extraordinarily varied career of this eighteenth century Scotchman more 
adequate treatment than they have hitherto received”. The description of 
the involved system of voting in Scotland in the pre-Reform days is the 
best known to the reviewer. Incidentally Boswell appears in a new light 
to those who have known him chiefly as a biographer. 

Previous to the advent ofl.the sensational idol-smashing type of writer 
it was the normal tendency for a biographer to interpret his subject as 
sympathetically as possible. Mr. Furber has followed this tradition, though 
he has not ignored evidence telling against Dundas. For example, while 
saying all possible in his behalf, he is fully alive to his shortcomings as 
a war minister. In connection with the impeachment, however, it is a pity 
that the tale of the irregularities in the navy office previous to 1786 could 
not have been developed at more length. Next to his participation in 
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Scotch affairs the work of Dundas in India is treated in most detail. 
No doubt the author has rated his achievements in this field more highly 
than sore; but he has effectually modified James Mill’s famous disparage- 
ment. For one thing, he produces evidence to show that it was the aim 
of Dundas to appoint to Indian posts only those who were qualified for 
the job. The colored maps showing the rise and decline of the Dundas 
influence in Scotland are exceedingly helpful. One wishes that the con- 
cluding chapter containing a final estimate could have been fuller on the 
personal side. Altogether this is an intelligent interpretation based upon 
much research, which only needed an examination of the supplementary 
documents now scattered in the hands of private collectors to make it 
complete. 
The University of Michigan. l ARTHUR Lyon Cross. 


La Vie Economique des Provinces Illyriennes, 1809-1813. Suivi d'une 
Bibliographie ‘Critique. Par’ Mexirra Pivec-Sreit, Bibliothécaire à 
la Bibliothèque de Ljubljana. [Institut d'Études Slaves de PUni- 
versité de Paris, Collection Historique, VI.] (Paris: Editions 
Bossard. 1930. Pp. Ixxii, 350. 60 fr.) 

Tuose who, like Alberto Lumbroso, have lamented the lack of special 
studies on the Continental Blockade will enthusiastically welcome the work 
of this Slovenian scholar. The Illyrian Provinces figure among the most 
typical Napoleonic conglomerations, owing their existence to aims which 
were essentially transitory. Only scanty traces of the French occupation 
survived its termination, but the very compression of the episode into four 
years has rather facilitated the task of stating precisely the consequences of 
Napoleonic policy. r 

'This M. Pivec-Stelè has done well, giving us incidentally one of the 
_ best detailed pictures of the local administration and general economic 

life which we have of any portion of the Napoleonic empire. He admits 
that Napoleon’s aims in depriving Austria of her maritime provinces were 
at first largely military, but holds that the demands of his economic system 
soon overshadowed every other consideration. By closing the eastern 

Adriatic to British commerce, the Danube monarchy, nominally subjected 

to the Continental system since 1806, would for the first time be made to 

feel its full rigors. Illyria, however, was also to make the blockade more 
bearable to Western Continental Europe by opening a new avenue to the 
overland traffic with the Levant, stimulated enormously by the naval war. 

The acquisition seemingly offered to France cheaper and more direct com- 

munication with the Near East, while depriving Austria of an important 

monopoly. 

The enforcement of the blockade, submitted to with unequaled docility. 
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by the inarticulate population, was a terrific economic catastrophe; Illyria, 
in the words of a contemporary formula which the author inscribes on 
his title-page, became “le pays le plus malheureux de la terre”. She found 
herself without a market for her minerals and desperately in need of 
supplies which she was accustomed to draw from abroad. The new 
Levantine commerce was some compensation, but it never reached the ex- 
pectations of Napoleon. The French were disappointed in their hope of 
stopping the leak in “the system” in the eastern Adriatic. As elsewhere 
smuggling developed on a grand scale, assisted particularly by the topog- 
raphy of the country. 

In general the record of the French administration was far from dis- 
creditable; the author even admits its success in gradually improving the 
economic situation. But the real evil, as Marmont and his able subordinates 
saw only too well, was the application of the blockade, which interfered 
with the normal progress of every branch of economic life. So the Illyrian 
` government found itself restricted to palliatives, and its only lasting con! 
tribution was the phenomenal development of the roads and posts, aimed 
largely to favor the ephemeral Levantine ‘trade. 

M. Pivec-Stelé makes little attempt to trace the general tendencies of the 
economic policy of Napoleon, confining himself strictly to his immediate 
subject. His announced intention of avoiding burdensome detail is not 
always kept in view and the exclusive use of Slavic place-names will confuse 
those acquainted only with their German or Italian equivalents. It might ' 
have been well to include an appropriate glossary. The book contains a 
complete and well annotated bibliography. ; 

The University of Minnesota. Haroro C. Devrscn. 


The Foreign. Policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815: Britain and the Recon- 
struction of Europe. By C. K. Wester, Litt.D., Professor of Inter- 
national Politics in the University of Wales, Fellow of the British 
Academy. (London: G. Bell and Sons; New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1931. Pp. xv, 589. $7.50.) 

In his Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815-1822, Professor Webster six 
years ago undertook a partial revaluation of the work of the British 
foreign secretary who played so vital a réle in the work of European 
reconstruction after the Napoleonic wars. In this interesting and scholarly 
work, broadly based on numerous archives, he established the position of 
Lord Castlereagh as the sponsor of diplomacy by conference. In the book 
which he has just completed, with no less thorough and searching use of 
the materials available, he analyzes the rôle of the great foreign minister 
in the critical years of the Napoleonic struggle, and in the making of the 
peace. The volume which he has produced is as nearly definitive 2 study 
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as can be hoped for, once granted its approach to the problems of the era 
from the viewpoint of British diplomacy, and its closing chapter is a new 
estimate of Lord Castlereagh’s statesmanship which could hardly be ex- 
celled for breadth of understanding, and for wise assessment of the 
strengths and the weaknesses of this important figure. 

The point which stands out above all others in Professor Webster’s 
analysis is that Castlereagh was not only a British, but a European, states- 
man. From the beginning to the end of the period, he thought in Euro- 
pean terms. His views were not, of course, original with him; much of 
his policy was based upon the famous “draft to Vorontsov” in which 
Pitt, in 1804, had formulated the elements of British policy. But from 
beginning to end of his tenure of the Foreign Office, Lord Londonderry 
directed his effort toward putting these ideas into practice. As early as 
September, 1813, he was thinking of a perpetual defensive alliance for the 
maintenance of peace against France; and it was due principally to his 
efforts that the jealous Allies were bound together in the famous treaty 
of Chaumont, with its pledge to protect Europe against French aggression. 
Castlereagh’s European outlook was also manifested in the discussions of 
the peace. It required great courage for him, despite the lack of instruc- 
tions, to enter into the alliance of January 3, 1815, with France and 
Austria, to check Russian and Prussian pretensions on the Saxon question; 
and the step which he took certainly contributed (though Professor Webster 
` is careful to declare that it was not necessarily essential) to the happy 
solution of a dangerous problem. Even a broader outlook (whatever one 
may think of its practicability or wisdom), distinguished the notion of a 
general and reciprocal territorial guarantee brought forward by Castlereagh 
in the winter of 1815. 

This last conception, however, was before long abandoned. It is to be 
regretted that on this extremely interesting point, on Londonderry’s final 
adoption of the expedient of peace by conference, rather than by reciprocal 
guarantee, Professor Webster’s researches, far-reaching as they have been, 
have not yielded more results. Was it the opposition of the British cabinet 
which compelled Castlereagh to a change of mind? Was it friction be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia? Was it such misgivings as the British 
foreign secretary had himself expressed at an earlier date? Was it some 
process of abstract reasoning? Professor Webster hints of the answer to 
all these questions, but his data permit no final conclusion. 

Professor Webster is never better than in his summation of the Con- 
gress of Vienna. It is of the essence of sound historical.study that the 
historian should place himself in the atmosphere of the time with which 
he deals. Yet writer after writer has dealt’ with the settlements of 1815 
in the light of the national movements of the nineteenth century, which 
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could hardly have been appreciated at the time. The Foreign Policy of 
Castlereagh corrects this viewpoint. It makes clear the necéssity of pro- 
ceeding on a basis of the balance of power. It successfully explains why 
Lord Castlereagh acted on this principle. After all, he and his compeers 
produced a settlement which lasted longer than any other general sectlement 
which had preceded it, and for a period of more than forty years. 

Professor Webster is no blind eulogist of the British foreign secretary. 
His incapacity to associate others with him in his work, or to gain popular 
backing for his policies, he freely admits. His conservative views with 
regard to domestic policy he sharply criticizes, especially his policy in 
Spain, Naples, and Piedmont, where Castlereagh “took the side of the 
dynasts”, But these only qualify, they do not seriously alter, the general 
picture. Castlereagh remains a striking figure, and one of large views, 
genuinely interestéd in a stable Europe. 

American readers of this book will hope that the author will fulfill his 

_ intention of some day dealing with Anglo-American relations during this 
same period. These aspects of diplomacy are purposely neglected; but 
even ‘so, one finds an occasional interesting detail, like Castlereagh’s proposal 
to Spain to guarantee an understanding with Mexico in 1812, and his 
willingness to accept peace with the United States on the basis of the 
status quo ante as early as January, 1814. 
__ Professor Webster easily justifies the absence of a bibliography by 
reference to preceding, works. But when will books published in Britain 
be provided with indexes that are more than lists of proper names, at most, 
of proper names in their relation to one another? 
~ The University of Rochester. Dexrer PERKINS. 


Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850. By Ivy 
Pincuzeck, M.A., Lecturer in Economic History at Bedford Col- 
lege, University of London. (New York: F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany. 1930. Pp. x, 342. $5.00.) 

An early report of the Society for Bettering the Condition and Improv- 
ing the Comforts of the Poor, which was one of the favorite charities of 
William Wilberforce, discusses “the prevalence of profligacy and misery 
among the lower classes of females, not merely in London but in the 
Kingdom at large”. Police reports at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century showed the appalling record of prostitution and crime to which 
women were reduced by their inability to obtain regular employment. 
Married women apparently shared the activities of their husbands and also 
had fairly stable employment in their own homes. But the women alone, 
unmarried or widowed, thrown upon their own resources, were reduced 
to very hard circumstances. l 
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The effects of the Industrial Revolution have been dealt with by a series 
of competent scholars. But Miss Pinchbeck has found new material in 
the special field of women’s work. The description of the work of the 
wives of farmers and cottagers and of women servants in husbandry, before 
the agrarian revolution, is very interesting. “Premiums offered by agri- 
cultural societies for general improvements in farming were not. infre- 
quently won by women working smaller holdings.” There was a gradual 
increase in the number of women farm laborers through the latter years 
of the eighteenth century up to’ the end of the war, although no statistics 
are available showing the propo-tion of women employed or the amount 
of work they were able to obtair. 

Along with the increase in the number of women gainfully employed, 
there was a decline in women’s professional activities. The nineteenth 
century closed such doors as hac apparently been opened in the preceding 
century. For example, there were many women who were interested in the 
care of the sick poor and who gave them, such medical attention as they 
received. But scientific training for medicine, from which women were 
excluded, made it more and more difficult for them to retain their footing 
in this field. Miss Pinchbeck notes, for example, the parliamentary grant 
of £5000 (no small sum at that time) to a Mrs. Joanna Stephens, a noted 
practitioner of the eighteenth century, on condition that she make known 
“her method of preparing her medicines”. Ellen Haythornthwaite was 
supposed to be one of the best surgeons of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century; and the authorities of Epsom offered Sarah Mapp, a famous bone- 
setter, £100 a year to remain in the neighborhood. Mrs. Mapp drove her 
coach and four twice a week to London, where she received her patients 
in the Grecian Coffee House. 

The discussion of the emplcyment of women in agriculture is perhaps 
newer and more useful than the chapters on women in industry. The 
position of farmers’ wives, dairywomen, women servants in husbandry, 
cottagers’ wives, and women day laborers is described, and the writer 
takes us down through the nireteenth century bluebooks on Women and 
Children in Agriculture to the close of the nineteenth century, when the 
employment of women as agricultural wage-earners had practically dis- 
appeared. The use of women was no longer necessary because of the 
increase in male wages and the extensive use of machinery. 

The University of Chicago. EDITH ABBOTT. 
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Europe, the World's Banker, 1870-1914: an Account of European 
Foreign Investment and the Connection of World Finance with 
Diplomacy before the War. By Hersrrr Fers. With an Introduc- 
tion by Cuartes P. Howranp. [Published for the Council on 
Foreign Relations.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1930. 
Pp. xxiii, 469. $5.00.) 

Te notions men have of their interests control their action; and if 
groups that have found ways of profiting from financial transactions resting 
for their ultimate sanction upon the political support of their governments 
enter into direct or indirect competition in enough places and on a suf- 
ficiently large scale, a conflict of interest will result. In the light of this 
principle, Mr. Feis undertakes to explore the financial antecedents of some 
of the diplomatic maneuvering in the four decades prior to the World War. 
His first three chapters present a compact record of the movement of 
capital from England, France, and Germany. Chapters IV. to VI. review, 
in much more detail, the relation between political and financial interests, 
in the same three countries. Then the author undertakes to study specific 
instances of the conflict of interest between these countries and their re- 
spective associates or rivals. The financial difficulties of Russia, Austria, 
and Italy are reviewed; the curious history of Portuguese borrowing and 
the preparations for the division of Portuguese colonies are traced, while 
the best chapters in the book present the most lucid and impartial analysis, 
available in English, of the course of the Turkish, Balkan, Persian, and 
Egyptian financial rivalries of the Central and Western European groups. 
Brief reference is made to developments in Japan and China. The dis- 
cussion of the financial operations of European interests in the Western 
Hemisphere is fragmentary and merely illustrative. 

There is much excellent writing in this volume, and it-must be regarded 
as, on the whole, a creditable contribution. It is strange that systematic 
examination of the economic and political modus operandi and conse- 
quences of the exportation of capital has been left pretty much where, early 
in this century, the pioneer studies of Sartorius von Waltershausen and 
the Comte-de St. Maurice had brought it. Even the great treatises in the 
field of economic theory and history, the conduct of international re-ations, 
and other cognate domains, touch upon it in conventional terms; and 
encyclopedic references furnish even less nourishment. It is a borderline 
subject, requiring for truly adequate treatment the sure resort to the appa- 
ratus of several quite distinct disciplines. 

In the very nature of the case, the material pertinent to the plan of 
this book could not be completely examined and critically valued; it would 
even have been a substantial task to catalogue it all. Mr. Feis concedes this 
in his bibliographical notes, and in his general reference to Latin America 
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(pp. 192 ff.). He has, none the less, made commendable use of the mono- - 
graphic literature, and in the cases of certain controversies, he cites parlia- 
mentary and other papers of dccumentary character. Utilization of the 
valuable neutral comment in Holland, Switzerland, and Scandinavia might 
have been helpful in some instances; the reports of some of the older invest- 
ment trusts would have indicated how the respective issues gained or lost 
prestige. 

Occasionally, an atmosphere cf deprecation characterizes the more gen- 
eral observations of the author. “It. is difficult”, he says (p. 156), “to 
recall, after surveying the relationship between finance and government in 
France, the ruling conception of the economic texts that investment and 
the business of buying and selling of securities are private activities, decided 
by the taste and judgment of the savers and the banks, bringing profit and 
loss according to the wisdom of private decision, In so many ways did the 
investment of French capital abroad come within the field of governmental 
cognizance and regulation, so rezularly were judgments and favors passed 
back and forth between governments and banks.” But the “economic texts” 
nowhere rule out the effect of such factors as public regulation, private in- 
fluence, and the like; they usually emphasize the fact that they are dealing 
with fundamental principles, operating in a vacuum under the laboratory 
microscope. Their authors assume that each transaction will be’ affected 
and coatrolled by concepts of individual, corporate, or national interest. 
The public archives of all lending, and many borrowing, countries could 
illustrate the type of situation the author emphasizes as eminently charac- 
teristic of France. Given our generally accepted economic and social sanc- 
tions, it is rather natural for men in business, within those sanctions, to 
utilize governmental support, or to ally themselves profitably with public 
policies. That their calculations are often wrong as in most fields of 
human action is hardly to be denied; and that we should be somewhat 
nearer the grasp of underlying realities if they more frequently avowed 
the political aspect or /iaison, is obvious. . 

Washington, D. C. CONSTANTINE E. McGurre. 


French Public Opinion and Foreign Affairs, 1870-1914. By E. Mat- 
corm CARROLL, Associate Professor of History in Duke University. 
[Published for the American Historical Association.] (New York: 
Century Company. 1931. Pp. viii, 348. $3.50.) l 
Prorzssor CARROLL’s book is important for the history of diplomacy; it 

has additional value because of the light it throws on a serious political 

problem—the relation of a democracy to the conduct of its foreign affairs. 

Recognizing fully the difficulties that beset the path of the historian who 

attempts to reconstruct public opinion of the past, the author seeks its 
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evidences in letters, parliamentary records, books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and especially in the newspaper press. He has used an amazing amount 
of material in a scholarly and judicial fashion. In employing the term 
“public opinion” to signify something that transcends a mere aggregate of 
individual opinions, the author necessarily assumes that articulate members 
of a political society express mass opinion, or, on the other hand, that by 
their -very articulation they create in others the views which they them- 
selves hold. Such assumptions, which are implied in Dr. Carroll’s use of 
the term, call to mind Napoleon’s dictum that three shrieking women make 
more noise than a thousand silent men, and that it would be a great error 
te attribute too much influence to shrieking women in the formulation and: 
expression of public opinion. However, disagreement with the author’s 
theory of public opinion in no way detracts from the high merits of his 
work. ; 

On the basis of a thorough study of primary and secondary materials the 
full narrative of diplomatic action is skillfully interwoven with the evidences 
of public opinion, and, the relation of the two securely fixed and smpha- 
sized. Motives which frequently remain obscure when diplomatic docu- 
ments alone are relied upon become apparent, while at the same time the 
atmosphere in which negotiations were conducted and policies determined 
is recovered in a striking manner. 

Special attention is devoted’ to the reaction of public opinion to Franco- 
German relations. Revanche sentiment was a latent but powerful factor 
between 1871 and 1898. Thereafter, it was kept alive only by the efforts 
of a small organized minority. No responsible minister, however, dared 
to advocate reconciliation with Germany on the basis of the status quo. 
After 1907, statesmen and publicists impressed upon the nation the thesis 
that France’s security and her position as a great power depended upon 
the maintenance of the European equilibrium through preservation and 
strengthening of the Triple Entente. This period witnessed a revival of 
confidence in the national strength, an increased interest in the armed 
forces, and a marked development of nationalist sentiment. In sanctioning 
the war in 1914, public opinion was not impelled by the revanche spirit. 
‘The thesis that the balance of power must be preserved, even at the cost 
of war, was accepted, 

In light of this study some current opinions in this particular field will 
require revision. Especially is this true with regard to such subjects as the 
Ems dispatch, the Boulanger agitation, the Fashoda incident, Delcass¢’s 
resignation, and Russian subsidies to the French press. Altogether, Dr. 
Carroll has performed his task well. He has broken new ground in his, 
treatment of French public opinion, giving us at the same time a most 
satisfactory account of French foreign policy under the Third Republic. 

The University of Virginia. O. J. Harz. 
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Germany and the Diplomatic Revolution: a Study in Diplomacy and 
the Press, 1904-1906. By Oxon James Hate, Assistant Professor of 
History, University of Virginia. (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1931. Pp. =x, 233. $2.50.) 

Tue importance of the study of contemporary newspapers to an under- 
standing of modern international relations is clearly demonstrated by this 
volume, throwing, as it does, new light on many aspects of a period for 
which abundant diplomatic documents, memoirs, and other materials have 
been repeatedly worked over. Further accessions to these materials are to 
be expected, and some have become available since the writing of this book 
was completed. Nevertheless, account must be taken of Professor Hale’s 
researches in the field of the press in any reformulation of the story of 
these years. His analysis of the tendencies of leading newspapers in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany ard his consideration of the reciprocal in- 
fluence of press and government on each other in these countries offer useful 
indications for the guidance of further studies in the field. The following 
observations emerge from his study of the relationship of the press to the 
“diplomatic revolution”. In the polemics which did so much to embitter 
Anglo-German relations, the newspapers engaged on the English side repre- 
sented broader constituencies ard were more influential than the German 
organs whose articles were misleadingly served up to English readers as 
reflecting popular and official opinion across the North Sea. The evidence 
given would not support the reverse of the proposition: “Even had the 
government been inclined to go further in negotiating a clearing agreement 
with Germany, such as that concluded with France, it would have incurred 
the unalterable hostility of the influential British press.” The English press 
displayed greater and more general enthusiasm for the Entente Cordiale 
than did the French and took z stiffer attitude in the first Moroccan crisis. 
Hostility toward Germany in the French press did not become widespread 
and intense until provoked by Tattenbach’s negotiations for loans and con- 
cessions in Morocco after Delzassé’s resignation and the Franco-German 
accord of July 8, 1905. 

The heart of the book is its treatment of the fall of Delcassé. It is 
particularly regrettable that this section was written before publication of 
Biilow’s memoirs and Paléologue’s article on the subject in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for June 15, 1931. Professor Hale’s supposition that the 
interview between Henckel von Donnersmarck and Rouvier took place at 
an earlier date than assigned by most writers is borne out by Paléologue’s 
diary, which places it on May 8, 1905. On the other hand, his painstaking 
demonstration of the apocryphal character of the Gaulois account of that 
interview is completely upset by Paléologue’s introduction of a new charac- 
ter, the broker Léon, as bearer. on June 5, of a message from Bülow essen- 
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tially similar to that formerly attributed to Henckel von Donnersmarck. 
The entire episode requires reconsideration in the light of these and other 
fresh contributions; but that reconsideration must remain influenced by the 
fact, which Professor Hale points out, of Delcassé’s lack of public support, 
as made evident in criticism of his policies by newspapers of all shades of 
opinion. Paléologue notes only the Socialist opposition. 

It should be added that the author has made effective, if necessarily 
limited, use of American archives, particularly reports of the m:nister in 
Morocco, in supplementing the European diplomatic correspondence. 

Washington, D. C. J. V. FULLER. 


Die Europäische Politik in der Julikrise, 1914. Gutachten des Sach- 
verständigen Hermann Lutz. [Die Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges. 
Im Auftrage des Ersten Unteraùsschusses unter Mitwirkung von 
Dr. Eusen Fiscuer als Generalsekretär und Sekretär des r. Unter- 
ausschusses, herausgegeben von Ciara Bonm-Scnucn, Vorsitzender 
des 1. Unterausschusses, Band XI. Das Werk des Untersuchungs- 
ausschusses der Verfassunggebenden Deutschen Nationalversamm- 
lung und des Deutschen Reichstages, 1919-1930, Erste Reihe.] (Ber- 
lin: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte. 1930. 
Pp. 595- 54 M.) 

Tuts volume is one of a series of expert opinions submitted by ronpoliti- 
cal personages to the investigating committee set up by the German Na- 
tional Assembly in 1919 to examine into the causes of the German collapse. 
The main section is based on the evidence available in February, 1928, in- 
cluding the unpublished reports of the Saxon and Wiirttemberg ministers 
and military attachés in Berlin; in a postscript, the material is ccnsidered 
which appeared up to the end of 1929, including the Austro-Hungarian 
documents. It is the fullest German account of the 1914 crisis. But it is not 
a book which will provide much satisfaction to his countrymen, for Herr 
Lutz, endeavoring to approach the problem as “a neutral expert” (p. 7), has 
followed his conscience rather than the propagandists (he often tilts against 
Count Montgelas and Herr von Wegerer) and has written a devastating 
criticism of German policy in July, 1914. 

Although the murder at Sarajevo and the subsequent conduct of the 
` Serbian government justified strong demands on the part of Austria-Hun- 
gary, Herr Lutz is of the opinion that the “decision to reduce, isolate, and 
. eliminate Serbia as a factor of power” was not “the suitable means” to pre- 
- serve the Hapsburg state, for its rejuvenation “had to come about in the 

first line from the inside” (pp. 27-28). He then challenges the favorite 
German argument that Germany had to support this program, from fear of 
losing her one reliable ally. Berlin, he says, was not dependent on Vienna. 
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but Vienna on Berlin, “For where would Austria-Hungary have found a 
sincere ally?” (pp. 33-34). He frankly admits that “the resolution of 
Vienna was turned into action without restriction only through the German 
Blankovollmacht. And therein lies the co-responsibility [Mizverantwortung | 
of the German government for tke steps of Austria-Hungary” (p. 36). It 
Herr Lutz insists, and the reviewer agrees, ‘that the German emperor and 
his chancellor did not expect a European conflagration, he condemns their 
“short-sighted misunderstanding cf the international situation” (p. 31), and 
honestly recognizes the fatal consequences of their decision. 

In page after page Herr Lutz rings the changes on German policy up to 
July 29. He has no doubt that Jagow, the German foreign minister, reckoned 
with “a quite considerable rearrangement [Umwdlzung] in the Balkans 
favorable to Austria”, 7. e., the partition of Serbia, although the dangers in- 
volved were understood in Berlin, atcording to the Bavarian chargé, whose 
reports are declared to be “im ganzen durchaus zutreffend”, in spite of 
efforts to discredit them (p. 67). He thinks that “Berlin and ‘Vienna 
would have done well to consider the warnings received [from the other 
capitals] not as mere attempts at intimidation, but to take them seriously” 
(p.75); unfortunately, Berlin thought that it could “intimidate” [abschrecken] 
the other powers (p. 83) into accepting the Austrian ultimatum, the content 
of which was known “pretty exactly” (p. 490) and which, as was also known, 
was being made “intentionally unacceptable” (p. 73). If, however, as Beth- 
mann and Jagow later averred, they thought the note “too sharp” when they 
saw the text nearly twenty-four hours in advance of its presentation, then, 
declares Herr Lutz, they were in duty bound: “r. To say so to the Austrian 
government; 2. To make an effort to delay the delivery of the note; 3. To 
change the dispatch D. [Die Deatschen Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch | 
no. 100”, which declared the demands “moderate and proper” (pp. 75-76). 
Then, not content with approving the ultimatum, Berlin was: guilty of “a 

` further folly” (p. 129) in urging Vienna to a precipitate declaration of war, 
an “excessively wanton” step which establishes the “co-responsibility” of the 
German government for this act (pp. 131, 133, 502). This brings Herr Lutz 
to the famous and much debated Szdgyény telegram of July 27 (Austrian 
Red Book, vol. II., no. 68), and Fe courageously declares that it is not to be 
explained away by the “alleged senility” of the ambassador or some ob- 
scurities, for it “fully coincides” with the attitude of the German govern- 
ment up to that time as established by other documents (p. 141); in particu- 
lar, Berlin did nothing to prevent the Austrian declaration of war which was 
known to be imminent (p. 145). He further notes that on July 28 the Ger- 
man government “did not fully act in the sense of the emperor’s proposal to 
Jagow”, for it continued its insistence on the “complete fulfillment” of the 
Austrian demands (pp. 148-151) and added “an unfortunate postscript” 
(p. 212) to, its note to Vienna (D. no. 323) which minimized its effect. 
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Berchtold is handled with great severity. He intended to partition Ser- 
bia, and his assurances in respect of the territorial integrity of that state 
were, in view of the resolutions of the ministerial council of July 19, both 
misleading and worthless (pp. 162, 174-176, 299). But this was far less 
important than the question of Serbian sovereignty, with which, so Herr 
Lutz repeatedly asserts, the Austrian ultimatum, especially points 5 and 6, 
was not compatible. This was indeed the “fond da débat”, Renouvin’s 
phrase being several times quoted. Herr Lutz is skeptical of the concession . 
finally extorted from Berchtold by the Russian ambassador in Vienna, 
namely that Austria did not intend to “annihilate” the independence of 
Serbia: “vernichten” left the door open for “more or less far-reaching en- 
croachments” (p. 302). The author, though he blames the German govern- 
ment for not securing from Vienna adequate guarantees of Serbian sover- 
eignty and for not communicating to Russia Berchtold’s last minute conces- 
sion (p. 301), evidently feels that it was Berchtold’s intransigence on this 
point which accelerated the Russian mobilization, and is accordingly critical. 
He also berates the Austrian minister for not yielding to German pressure 
on July 30 and 31. Quite probably, as Herr Lutz argues, Berchtold’s attitude 
was influenced by the insidious conduct of Tschirschky, who did not loyally 
execute his instructions (pp: 218-226) and by the intervention of Moltke 
with Conrad. But Herr Lutz does not, as it seems to the reviewer, appre- 
ciate fully enough the significance of the Potsdam-Berlin conversations on 
July 5 and 6. Szdgyény’s telegrams for those days (A. R. B., vol. I., nos. 
6 and 7) leave no doubt that he explained the Austrian desire to “march 
into Serbia”, that William II. and Bethmann-Hollweg agreed to this, and 
that they promised German assistance in case Russia intervened. Surely 
Vienna was entitled to hold Berlin to its promise, even though the German 
government had begun to rue its bargain, all the more so in view of the 

` subsequent incitation from Berlin. 

In dealing with German policy from jie 29 on, Herr Lutz concedes 
that Moltke was in favor of a preventive war, believing it “unavoidable” 
[unabwendbar] (pp. 192-200, 227, 234, 318, n.). In his memorandum of 
July 28 the chief of staff took the position that “Germany would have to 
mobilize if Russia mobilizes against Austria, that consequently [elso] al- 

` ready in this case the casus fæderis would have arisen for Germany, because 
the partial mobilization of Russia would force Austria to general mobiliza- 
tion,.and from this war must result [entstehen]” (p. 203)—exactly the stip- 
ulations of the Conrad-Moltke letters of 1909 which Moltke (though not 
the government) considered “binding” (p. 204, n. 1). “On July 29 and 30 
Moltke worked for war” (p. 507), before he knew surely of the Russian 
general mobilization. Unlike many German writers, Herr Lutz does not 
attempt to invalidate the reports of Wenninger, the Bavarian military 
attaché in Berlin, partly because they are confirmed by the reports of his 
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Saxon colleague; nor does he think that the episode of the Lokal-Anzeiger 
has been satisfactorily cleared up (pp. 510, 511). He does not believe that 
Bethmann surrendered to military pressure on the evening of July 30, but 
his discussion of this point is disappointingly brief, hardly more than a bald 
statement of fact. It should be added that Herr Lutz ascribes to military 
men in Paris and London more influence on official policy than do most 
previous writers. 
Not many Germans have admitted that the Serbian mobilization was 
“a legitimate measure of defense” (p. 128), or that “one can not really deny 
the right of Russia to intercede for the protection of Serbian sovereignty and 
integrity, both of which were obviously threatened by Austria-Hungary” 
(p. 249). Herr Lutz also grants that “at the beginning of the crisis Sazonov 
neither desired war nor worked for it” (p. 250). If he criticizes the Russian 
minister for ordering partial mobilization before the Austrians actually 
crossed the Serbian frontier, he recognizes the provocation: “the oversharp 
ultimatum to Serbia, the refusal to prolong the time limit, the rupture of 
diplomatic relations in spite of the conciliatory Serbian reply, the refusal of 
Vienna to negotiate about the ultimatum, and finally—instead of the ex- 
pected pressure of Berlin on Vienna—the declaration of war on Serbia” 
(p. 251); if he emphasizes the pressure of the military elements for general 
mobilization, he notes that at least they professed to act from “the convic- 
tion that the Central Powers desired war” (p. 254). The doctrine that 
“mobilization means war” is fully accepted by Herr Lutz, but his complaint 
is not so much with the general mobilization per se—the right of Russia to 
defend Serbia is conceded—as with its being ordered prematurely. For he 
contends that on July 30 a basis for peace was in sight. On that day Berch- 
‘told had declared that “we do not wish to pursue a policy of conquest in 
Serbia or to infringe her sovereignty”. Sazonov was ready the next day to 
accept the Anglo-German plan of a “Halt in Belgrad” (pp. 245, 308, 511). 
Even if, as Herr Lutz suspects, the declarations of Vienna “were probably 
never meant sincerely but intended for the gallery, yet they had been made 
so definitely in London, Paris, and Berlin on July 31 that without further 
ado they provided the Powers with a lever for tying down [festzulegen] the 
Danube monarchy to these official declarations” (p. 311). It was the Rus- 
sian mobilization which destroyed the possibility of negotiations. This is ` 
an interesting contribution to the debate and certainly merits further ex- 
amination, although in view of the Austrian decisions of July 31, the proba- 
bility of a compromise seems very doubtful. Herr Lutz wonders if Paléo- 
logue, the French ambassador, did not play much the same rôle that 
Tschirschky did in Vienna. 
As regards France, the main argument is that France was not bound to 
assist her ally, for Russia had resorted to mobilization against Austria with- 
out consulting France, as was provided for by the general-staff agreement of 
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April, 1906 (p. 260). Furthermore, since the Russian mobilization was equiv- 
alent to an attack on Germany, the military convention of 1893 was not ap- 
plicable. On the other hand, Herr Lutz denies that “in rgr4 the German 
government with its ‘Blankovollmacht’ and its recognition of the casus 
feederis overstepped the limits of the alliance treaty with Austria-Hungary” . 
(p. 473), for the existence of the Dual Monarchy was at stake. 

The author’s attitude toward British policy is well known through his 
Lord Grey und der Weltkrieg. Were he contends that Russia was as de- 
pendent on Great Britain as Austria was on Germany, and that Grey should 
have restrained Sazonov as Bethmann should have held Berchtold back. 
The weakness of the argument is that so long as Berlin gave Vienna a free 
hand, Grey could hardly be expected to warn Sazonov, especially as he be- 
lieved Austria to be in the wrong and Russian interests to be involved. 
Herr Lutz understands well enough why at first in London “confidence 
was lacking in the intentions of Berlin” (p. 186). When Grey was con- 
vinced that Bethmann was trying to mediate, he began to urge Sazonov to 
hold his hand. What Herr Lutz has to say about Grey’s statement of 
July 25 that he expected Russian mobilization, the failure to inform Russia 
that Austrian military operations would not begin until August 5, and the 
delay in bringing forward the Belgian question, is all pertinent to a proper 
judgment of British policy. But his contention that Grey could have saved 
the peace of Europe by an early. declaration of British intentions—which 
may be true, though opinions differ widely—is academic. The cakinet was 

‘so divided that an attempt to force through a declaration either for neu- 
trality or for intervention would have involved numerous resignations and 
probably the fall of the government, as the reviewer has good reason to 
believe. 

This book has been reviewed at length because it is the most important 
German contribution to the problem since Brandenburg’s Von Bismarck 
zum Weltkriege. Commenting on the Allied note of June 16, 1919, Herr 
Lutz remarks that “the German people is justified in replying ‘Net guilty’ 
to the charge made. But to enlarge on this, as if Germany were generally 
‘innocent’ [unschuldig] in respect to the World War is a distortion of the 
facts” (p. 454, n. 2). So long as German writers attempt to whitewash 
their rulers of 1914, so long will Frenchmen and Englishmen defend their 
governments to the uttermost. But when a German of Herr Lutz's stand- 
ing admits so handsomely the faults and follies of the old régimes, albeit 
with an aching heart, his criticisms of the conduct of other governments 
will receive respectful consideration, even if his assessment of “guilt”— 
Russia-Serbia, Austria, and then, “in alphabetical order”, England, France, 
and Germany (p. 536)—may still be debated. His monumental work will 
do more to promote what he calls “die deutsche Sache” than all the writings 
of the conventional propagandists. 

The University of Chicago. Bernaporre E. SCHMITT. 
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Deux Années à Berlin, 1912-1914. Par Baron Beyens, ancien Ministre 
de Belgique à Berlin. Deux tomes: (Paris: Plon. 1931. Pp. iv, 
299; 330. 25 fr. each.) 

To the steadily growing volume of materials on the origins of the war 
are now added these memoirs by Baron Beyens, Belgian minister to Ger- 
many, 1912-1914. As representative of a state that was certain to play an 
important réle in a war between the rival diplomatic groups, and whose 
good will was therefore courted by each, he was in an exceptionally favor- 
able position to receive confidential information from both sides, informa- 
tion which his trained historical judgment enabled him to analyze, correlate, 
and interpret with masterly skill and exactness. Again and again one is 
struck by the accuracy of his appraisals and the correctness of his forecasts. 

He writes as an eyewitness anc a faithful reporter, free from illusion and 
prejudice—the conviction’ of the sinister character of Germany’s designs 
was forced upon him, not inborn or preconceived. Compiled largely from 
contemporary dispatches, reports, letters, and conversations, his record has 
much of the quality of an authoritative document. 

The peculiar value, however, of his narrative lies not so much in the 
new information it presents, although at a hundred points it supplements 
our present knowledge, as in the penetrating insight it reveals, in a certain 
intuitive feeling for the subjective elements in-politics. With unerring touch 
he puts his finger on the hidden springs of diplomacy. For him the 
fundamental causes of the war were psychological. Europe had developed 
a state of mind where confidence and codperation seemed impossible, and 
war inevitable. For creating tkis state of mind Germany was chiefly, 
though not exclusively, responsible. The Kaiser did not want war, but by 
ill-advised acts and extravagant utterances he helped foment the war spirit; , 
the philosophic chancellor abhorred it, but did not know how to prevent 
it; the militarists, the Moltkes and the Tirpitzes, wanted it (though Tirpitz 
himself would have waited. until he had completed his navy), predicted it, 
prepared for it, and finally, forcing the hand of the Kaiser, precipitated it. 
But the German people were not entirely guiltless; they approved the end, 
if not the means, and acquiesced in a policy that could have had but one 
outcome. This is no new ‘thesis; but, new or old, it receives immense 
support from the facts and arguments presented in these memoirs. 

The other powers were not wholly blameless. Russian policy was not 
without guile; English diplomacy not always ingenuous; French tactics not 
free from finesse. But it was Germany, more than any of the others, 
who was responsible for developing the war psychosis. And why? Because 
her own mind was poisoned by a fixed idea, that war was “inévitable et 
prochain”. She repeated this formula until it became an obsession. 

The capital error of German policy was to have backed Austria-Hungary 
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through thick and thin. She did not push her; but she gave her free rein, 
and ended by being compromised by her. But for the fatal decision of 
July the immediate responsibility rests upon the military clique. It'was they 
who willed the war, determined not to let slip the opportunity, the “favor- 
able moment that might not return” (Moltke). 

Whatever brief one may hold, whether for the Central Powers or for 
the Entente, he can not ignore the challenge of Baron Beyens’s argument. 
It may or may not force revision of accepted judgments; it will certainly 
compel a reéxamination of the evidence. 


Brown University. THEODORE COLLIER. 


: 
History of the Great War based on Official Documents. By Direction 
of the Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
Naval Operations. Volume V., 1917 to the Armistice. By Sir 
Henry Newsort. (London and New York: Longmans, Green and 

Company. 1931. Pp. xx, 452. Case of Maps. $12.50.) 

“We are carrying on the war—as if we had the absolute command of 
the sea, whereas we have not such command or anything approaching it. 
History has shown from time to time the fatal results of basing naval and 
military strategy on'an insecure line of communications. Disaster is certain 
to follow and our present policy is heading straight for disaster. . . .” 
Such was Admiral Jellicoe’s official description of the naval situation in 
April, 1917, when the United States entered the war. 

This decisive period of the war is the subject of Sir Henry Newbolt’s 
fifth and final volume of review of the naval operations of the war, com- 
piled with access to British admiralty and fleet records under the auspices 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence of the British government. It re- 
quires little speculation to estimate the results of a:continuance of Ger- 
many’s submarine success which was being attained on the eve of America’s 
entrance into the World War. 

In considering the stupendous Allied effort required to meet the enemy 
submarine campaign, the simple fact should not be overlooked that the 
fundamental and underlying cause was unpreparedness to meet a twentieth 
century application of the ancient and immutable war principle of surprise. 
It is difficult to appreciate to-day that the one outstanding naval surprise of 
the war was the capabilities of the submarine as developed by German 
mechanical efficiency. Based on pre-war experience, naval opinion viewed 
the submarine as a thin-skinned war craft of doubtful defensive and of- 
fensive power. With modern submarines keeping the high seas with the 
fleet, it is hard to recall their pre-war untnhabitability and unreliability. 

The attention devoted by Newbolt to the adoption of the ancient method 
of protecting commerce in convoy is merited, as it was the outstanding 
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decision of the naval war and averted the disaster which Admiral Jellicoe 
so forcibly foresaw, thereby regaining effective control of the sea, the 
ultimate objective of all naval war. 

The volume also reviews the official records of the other naval operations 
subsidiary to and in support of the final year’s submarine campaign, in- 
cluding the last High Sea venture of the enemy’s main fleet, the gallant 
but historically futile attempt at harbor blocking of submarine bases, and 
the extensive North Sea mining operations (the account affording little idea 
of the magnitude of the United States Navy’s contribution). The volume 
closes with a description of history’s most dramatic pageant of war, when 
the major portion of the enemy fleet in excellent formation and outward 
appearance was met at sea by the Allied fleet (Sir Henry overlooked the 
presence of a powerful squadron of battleships of the United States Navy) 
and escorted to an ignominious anchorage for internment as security for 
a humiliating armistice. ; 

This historical presentation is in no sense intended as a contribution to 
the critical analysis of the greatest naval war of history which bids fair to 
pass Trafalgar’s centenary of controversy. It is largely a compendium of 
statements gleaned from the remaining records of High Command decisions 
with a factual review of their resulting events, In a work of such magni- 
tude, however, it is impossible to avoid the presentation of material in a 
manner suggesting conclusions, and their resulting lessons. 

While it is true that the adoption of the convoy system of ancient lineage 
broke the crisis which threatened the Allied cause, we must remember many 
factors, other than the mere control and protection of shipping in convoy, 
existed, which may or may not exist in the future. 

As we know now, the morale of the enemy home country—the corner- 
‘stone of all war—was slowly crumbling with its inevitable effect on the 
fighting personnel. The Allied blockade was straining all enemy resources, 
including the replacement and upkeep of all forces at sea. The mine 
menace was growing daily. The effective weapon of propaganda was 
striking at the hearts of the entire enemy population. What might have 
happened if the convoy procedure had been the first and not the last anti- 
submarine measure tried; what might happen in the future with modern 
submarines, well-found and supported, manned by skilled personnel with 
high morale, are indeed open questions. 

Historical collations of the kind presented by Sir Henry Newbolt are 
invaluable. No important library is complete without them. But they are 
merely the basis for future study and research. The deduction of lessons 
is a prodigious task fraught with the dangers which the advance of the 
sciences holds for possible future wars. Such is the problem of the naval 
profession. 

Yale University. J. V.’ Bazscock. 
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Le Sentiment Américain pendant la Guerre. Par J. J. Jusszrann, 
Ambassadeur de France, Membre de l'Institut. [Collection de 
Mémoires, Etudes, et Documents pour servir à l'Histoire de la 
Guerre Mondiale.] (Paris: Payot. 1931. Pp. 157. 15 fr.) 

Tus historical value of ambassadorial memoirs is generally recognized, 
and in the case of any written by an artist of so much literary skill as 
M. Jusserand our expectations are naturally high. They are by no means 
disappointed, for this book, although small in compass, is on the whole 
more expressive of American spirit in war time than anything that has 
been published. Strictly speaking, its title should have been “Pro-French 
Sentiment in the United States”, as the ambassador has not attempted a 
scientific analysis of opinion in general, probably a hopeless task, nor 
evaluated in any detail indifferent or pro-German sentiments. Opinion 
regarding France he was in a position to know and to estimate, and his 
picture, while impressionistic, is at once informative and vivid. The book 
is not history so much as the spontaneous memoir of a war-time diplomat. 
M. Jusserand is not concerned to give us critical and objective conclusions, 
but to express, almost in war-time phraseology, the popular emotions that 
carried the Atlantic Coast over to the side of the Allies previous to 1917, 
and which after our entry into the war brought the whole country to a 
unified sense that the struggle was a crusade against international criminals. 
M. Jusserand himself is still convinced that Germany was guilty of launch- 
ing an aggressive war of conquest, and his conviction gives color to his 
picture of American emotion in 1917. He is mildly apologetic for our 
official neutrality until April of that year, and he believes that a negotiated 
peace would have been criminal since it would have left unpunished those 
brutally responsible for the war. Like Mr. James M. Beck whom he cites 
and who, rereading the Evidence in the Case published on quite inadequate 
evidence in 1915, declares in 1931 that he would not change a word, the f 
ambassador is still faithful to the creed of those belligerent days. Historians 
may marvel at the intensity of that creed but they will be grateful for the 
brilliance of its expression. 

It is important also that they should realize the extent and the fervor of 
the enthusiasm for France, without which our assistance would have been 
far less effective. The ambassador retails, as no American could, zhe im- 
portance of the aid given by individuals during the period of neutrality, 
the stimulation of opinion by popular writers, the gifts of millionaires, the 
services of volunteers. He underlines the voluntary effort (which Mr. Lloyd 
George once said seemed to him the most extraordinary of all American 
achievements in the war) to control food, coal, and gasoline, and rightly 
derives from this effort of self-denial an estimate of the force of American 
opinion. He pictures the enthusiasm of Congress, of the crowds listening 
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to the Allied missions, of the banqueters gathered to celebrate the new 
_ lighting system put into the Statue of Liberty. The cynical reader will 
wonder, perhaps, what of actual measures of interallied codrdination, so 
grievously delayed; but M. Jusserand is writing of opinion rather than ` 
accomplishment, and popular enthusiasm, hysterical books, and brass-band 
banquets created the atmosphere which helped to make accomplishment 
possible. Nor can the historian withhold his admiration for the skill with 
which the ambassador preverited overzealous Frenchmen from pushing a 
cause that flourished without effort, while German propaganda killed itself 
through an excess of badly directed energy. 

The book is not designed to be a history of official Franco-American 
relations, and except as it gives the feelings of the author it has little value 
in this sense. M. Jusserand’s opinions are of importance, for he was French 
ambassador. His statements of fact are not always exact. It is not fair to 
General Bliss to class him with General Pershing as opposed to granting 
an armistice to Germany. On the contrary, Bliss put forward a compelling 
argument to the effect that an armistice could not be refused, but that it 
must deprive Germany of power again to take up arms. M. Jusserand’s 
explanation of the origin of the Fourteen Points is curiously mistaken. 
President Wilson did not draft them “in view of the refusal of the enemy 
to define clearly war aims and in fear lest some one else should beat him to 
this goal”. He wrote the speeca of the Fourteen Points primarily as a 
reply to the Russian demand for the crystallization of war aims and only 
after Colonel House had found it impossible to persuade the Supreme War 
Council to agree upon a formrla; Wilson’s original hope had been to 
secure a statement endorsed by all the Allies. M. Jusserand also makes the 
same error as the biographer of Spring-Rice, when, after citing his early 
judgment that the Senate would be slow to accept a League of Nations, 
he justifies his prophecy by the event. In the spring of r920 far more than 
the necessary two-thirds of the senators were ready to vote for American 
entrance into the League under the inconsequential Lodge reservations. It 
“was the order that went from President Wilson to the Democrats not to 
accept those reservations which determined their votes, and even with pro- 
League Wilsonites voting against the Covenant the motion to adopt lacked 
only seven votes of the two-thirds. If the President on this occasion had 
followed the advice of his wisest counselors, accepting the Lodge reserva- 
tions, the prophecies of senatoriai recalcitrance would have been belied. 

Yale University. CHARLES SEYMOUR. 
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My Experiences in the World War. By Joun J. Persuinc, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, American Expeditionary Forces. Two volumes. 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1931.. Pp. xvi, 400; 
xii, 436. $10.00.) 

GENERAL PERsHING’s two volumes begin with his summons to command 
while at San Antonio and end, rather abruptly, with the armistice. As a 
contribution to history they are in every way disappointing, although of real 
„value as a record of the author’s personal attitude. 

The conflict with the Allies for an independent command, which forms 
the main theme, is in 1931 a more familiar story than the author realizes; 
but his opening chapters cast new light on its origins. On arriving at 
.Washington, Pershing found the War Department not only unprepared 
but undecided as to its military policy. No clear statement of his mission 
in France was given him, and in his one meeting with the President the 
matter was not mentioned: 

I had naturally thought that he would say something about the part our 
Army should play in the war in coöperation with the Allies, but he said 
nothing. 

When he sailed for France he knew only that the War Department 
had as yet no intention of effective military participation. General Bliss 
wrote at that time: 


General Pershing’s expedition is being sent abroad on the urgent in- 
sistence of Marshal Joffre.and the French Mission that a force, however 
small, be sent to produce a moral effect. We have yielded to this view and 
a force is being sent solely to produce a moral effect... . Our General Staff 
had made no plan (so far as is known to the Secretary of War) for prompt 
dispatch of reénforcements to General Pershing, nor the prompt dispatch 
of considerable forces to France. ... They [the French] evidently think 
that having yielded to the demand for a small force for moral effect, it is 
soon to be followed by a ‘large force for physical effect. Thus far we have 
no plans for this. 

General Pershing notes that the French and British assumed “that we 
would be unable within a reasonable time to build up a separate army 

‘capable of operating independently”. It is clear that they were in strict 
conformity with the War Department’s position in doing so, but from the 
very outset he credited them with a ‘sinister motive: 

. . . it was suspected that this was not the only reason and that the 
Allies were not keen for us to have an independent combat army. There 
was certainly a sentiment among them in some quarters that while our 
entry in the war was necessary to bring victory, we had come in late and. - 
therefore could not expect much credit for what we should do... . Our 
belief in the existence of such an attitude on the part of the Allies naturally 
stirred in our minds a feeling of distrust, which was emphasized by their 
later efforts to dominate, and which, therefore, continued to be a factor in 
all our relations up to the end. 
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This distrust forms the basic factor in General Pershing’s narrative; and 
from this triple handicap he was to approach the difficult task before him— 
having no clear straightforward statement of his own mission, suspecting 
in advance that his Allies were prepared to thwart him, and for dimost a 
year quite uncertain as to how far his own government intended to take 
part in the battle. “It was depressing to think”, he notes later on, “that ten 
months had elapsed since our eatry into the war and we were just barely 
ready with one division of 25,000 men.” Had an American army been on 
the scene, even the worst designs of the Allies would not have violated its’ 
independence; it was the absence of any, the failure to produce the army 
promised him, that delivered Pershing into such sharp conflicts with the 
Allied governments. He needed no foreign approval for organizing an in- 
dependent command, for selecting and training the army staff which was 
the necessary instrument of his authority. His delay in doing so remains 
a mystery as before, but his book makes clear that Foch for one was not 
responsible. On July xo Foch urged bringing an American army into line 
“at the earliest possible date”; he suggested the end of July. It was im- 
possible to take up the proposzl; as yet there was no Army H.Q. in ex- 
istence, even on paper. Not until exactly a month later, fourteen months 
after Pershing reached France, did the rst Army H.Q. begin assembling; 
and only after another month was this army ready. 

The sharp hostility to the War Department will surprise most readers. 
Mr. Baker’s loyal support is warmly acknowledged, and the Baker-Pershing 
correspondence is the most interesting new material which the book offers. 
But Mr. Baker’s department is zreated with relentless criticism, in a temper 
of peculiarly grim vindictiveness, with no allowance for the difficulties of 
the task, and no word of recognition of what the department accomplished. 
Hostile critics of the administration will quote effectively General Pershing 
as an authority, but it is obviously only one side of the story. By the same 
methads the other side could no doubt be made equally telling. 

` A brief and very noncommittal diary serves as a skeleton for the narra- 
tive, the events recorded day by day being amplified by recollection or com- 
ment. The resulting text is divided up into chapters of about fifteen pages, 
but there is little or no arrangement of subject matter; in a single chapter 
a wide variety of topics often follow one upon the other without transition. 
The reader is given a glance at everything only to be pulled away without 
seeing it, and the fault is by n> means one of literary composition. As in 
so many official reports of the war-time period the text moves rapidly over 
the surface of the subject as if to escape from, rather than deal with, the 
essential matter: taking up points of substance only to elude them by swift 
generalizations, omissions, sweeping claims, or well-rounded covering 
statements. No little skill is shown in this protective treatment of thorny 
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topics; for example, the crisis in the affairs of the S.O.S. is discussed at some 
length without disclosing in the least what happened. The result is a 
carefully defensive narrative; and in the end the real pròblems faced 
in France, the real results:achieved, have not been set before the reader. 

These faults are particularly marked in the chapters dealing with mili- 
tary operations, which may fairly be termed a negative contribution to the 
subject. The Meuse-Argonne emerges in a thoroughly rationalized version; 
and in the effort to keep everything French out of the picture and present a 
purely American triumph, the real strategical achievement of our operation 
is passed over. A mixture of controversy and apologia is a familiar resource 
for dealing with failures; General Pershing succeeded in his task, and a 
quite different treatment was called for. The A.E.F. deserves a better 
memorial; and in its distrustful aloofness the book is curiously remote and 
alien from the spirit with which the country took up and carried through 
its great undertaking. 

Cambridge. . T. H. Tuomas. 


The End of the Russian Empire. By Micar T. Fiormsxy, Lecturer 
in Economic History, Columbia University. [Economic and Social - 
History of the World War, Russian Series, James T. Shotwell, Gen- 
eral Editor.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1931. Pp. xvi, 
272. $3.00.) ` 

Lenin, Red Dictator, By Greorce Vernapsky, Research Associate in 
History in Yale University. Translated from the Russian by Mar- 

“corm Waters Davis. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1931. 
Pp. 351. $3.00.) 

. Lenin. By D. S. Mirsxy. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 
1931. Pp. xi, 236. $2.50.) 

The Last Stand: an Interpretation of the Soviet Five-Year Plan. By 
Epmunp A. Warsa, S.J, Ph.D. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany. 1931. Pp. xi, 348. $3.00.) 

The Economic Life of Soviet Russia. : By Carvin B. Hoover, Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics, Duke University. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1931. Pp. viii, 361. $3.00.) 

Making Bolsheviks. By Samus N. Harper, the University of Chicago. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1931. Pp. xix, 167. $2.00.) 
THE purpose of this review, brief as it must bey is to call attention to 

the value for historians of the publications listed above. Manifestly the 

books by Dr. Florinsky, Dr. Vernadsky, and Prince Mirsky have greater 
historical value because they deal with events and characters which have 
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passed from the scene, while those of Father Walsh, Professor Hoover, and 
Professor Harper portray existing conditions. But even then, until the 
archives are thoroughly explored and time lends perspective, it is not pos- 
sible to write with the confidence and wisdom of a maturer judgment in 
regard to the earlier period. 

Dr. Florinsky, associate editer of the eleven volumes of the Russian 
series of the Economic and Social History of the World War, has synthe- 
sized the results of the work of the various Russian scholars who con- 
tributed to the series and has added the conclusions of his own analysis of 
the period covering the critical years from 1914 to 1917. As a consequence 
the account presented is the best and most scholarly work on the causes 
of the Russian Revolution that has thus far appeared in any language. 
Separate chapters are devoted to the situation just before the war, the 
immediate effects of the war, the fall of the dynasty, the failure of the 
bureaucracy, the Duma, the middle class, the industrial classes, the peas- 
antry, the army, and the provisicnal government. It is to be regretted that 
a chapter was not given to Russia’s foreign policy. Although an émigré, 
Dr. Florinsky‘has produced an eminently fair and level-headed analysis of 
a highly complicated period, emerging with the conclusion that the collapse 
of the Russian state was due tc many factors each of which contributed 
its share. 

The authors of the two books on Lenin are likewise émigrés. Dr. 
Vernadsky is associate in history in Yale University, while Prince Mirsky 
has been lecturer in the School of Slavonic Studies, King’s College, the 
University of London. The former offers a careful and reserved historical 
account of Lenin’s significance in Russian history, the latter stresses the 
development and philosophical implications of that mixture of Marxist 
theory and Leninist practice waich has come to be known as Leninism. 
Dr. Vernadsky, while scholarly and objective on the whole, has written 
from a point of view essential.y adverse to Lenin. His conclusions are 
skeptical as to the success of the state that Lenin created and upon which. 
the future rôle of Leninism will depend. Prince Mirsky has recently be- 
come a convert of Leninism—not only of its Russian aspects, but also of its 
international implications. Both should prove useful to historians, the 
former being the best single account we have of the historical Lenin, the 
latter the most useful analys:s of the “system”——Leninism—which he 
created. 

Father Walsh's book, written frankly, and ably too, from a point of view 
hostile to the Bolsheviks, analyzes the chief internal and international fea- 
tures of the Five Year Plan. He comes to the conclusion that the “Ameri- 
can Plan”, based on an entirely different set of ideals, is not only superior 
but can be safeguarded by a thorough understanding of the Russian prob- 
lem. Professor Hoover offers a carefully worked out description of the 
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economic machinery of the Soviet Union. In spite of the fact that he 
believes a plebiscite would result in a majority of the population voting 
in favor of the return of the old czarist régime, he feels that the Soviet 
Union will survive the crisis of the Five Year Plan and give a decided 
impetus to the World Revolution, unless capitalism can solve its insistent 
problems. 

In his volume of lectures, Professor Harper has continued his excellent 
and even-tempered description of Russian conditions by a portrayal of the 
various types of Soviet workers upon whose shoulders will rest the task of 
bringing the existing crisis to a successful conclusion. In turn the party 
worker, the young communist, the shock brigade workman, the callectivist 
peasant, the cultural worker, and the Red Army worker are described, 
this time with greater boldness and precision. “The new social order”, 
writes Professor Harper, “is still in the process of being built, and it has 
not yet proven that it can produce and distribute efficiently or even keep 
up the general standards of living. It is too early to say whether the many 
evident failures are ‘infantile diseases’ or inherent constitutional weaknesses 
in the Soviet system as a whole.” On the other hand, he continues, “there 
is a faith and a spirit” in the militant cadres thus described and “there is no 
question that Moscow will give substantial assistance, material as well as 
moral, to any social revolution that breaks out in any part of the world”. 

The University of California. Rosert J. Kerner. 
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The Vinland Voyages. By Matrutas THdrparson, Director, National 
Museum of Iceland. Translated by THorstina Jackson WALTERS. 
With an Introduction by VityyAtmur SrerAnsson. [American 
Geographical Society, Research Series, no. 18, edited by Halldór 
Hermannsson.] (New York: American Geographical Society. 

1930. Pp. xv, 76. $2.00.) 

Leif Eriksson, Discoverer of America, A. D. 1003. By Epwarp F. Gray. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1930. Pp. xxxii, 188. $7.50.) 

Narratives of the Discovery of America, Edited by A. W. Lawrence 
and Jean Younc. (New York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. 
1931. Pp. xiii, 300. $3.00.) 

Tudor Geography, 1485-1583. By E. G. R. Taytor, D.Sc, F.R.GS., 
Professor of Geography in the University of London. (Lendon: 
Methuen and Company. 1930. Pp. ix, 2go. 15s.) 
Tue Vinland Voyages, by Thérdarson, is a very brief summary of the 

story of Norse discovery and attempted settlements in what we may prop- 

erly call the New World. The version as found in Hauk’s Book seems to 
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have been considered the most acceptable, and yet-the reader is left with a 
very unsatisfactory impression of the author’s opinion as to the localities 
visited by the Norsemen. We have here a short, and in the main a read- 
able. account, but we are carried little or no further toward a solution of the 
supposed visits of the Norsemen to any part of the American continent, 

In Gray’s Leif Eriksson we find a much more detailed consideration of 
the Norse records than in the preceding book. Gray has a preference for 
the account as set down in the Flatey Book, and through a careful con- 
sideration, especially of this version, and of other early versions, he has 
settled beyond further dispute, as he believes, the locality of their dis- 
coveries and settlements along the Atlantic coast. Space will not permit 
here a detailed reference to his many interesting statements. 

A considerable part of his book is given over to a consideration of 
the Vinland Voyages in Modern Setting wherein we find it definitely as- 
serted that the present No Man’s Land, off the coast of Martha’s Vineyard, 
is the identical spot where Leif built his house in the Vinland of the 
Norse sagas, a fact which he thinks is especially attested by the recent 
discovery there of a runic inscription, but which inscription other American 
investigators consider to be a rather modern forgery. Although Mr. Gray 
would seem at times to impress us with his thought that he has settled 
absolutely the disputed points, or some of them, concerning the Norse dis- 
coveries, it is yet very certain that many of the problems connected there- 
with will long remain in question. He gives a brief and interesting sum- 
mary in his Who’s Who in Vinland as he calls it; also in his Genealogies 
of Vinland Explorers. He reprints Mr. Reeves’s translation of the sagas, 
and adds a good reference to some of the most important books of The 
Vinland ‘Voyages. 

The Narratives of the Discovery of America which we find in the third 
volume noted above, are presented “in a form available to the general 
reader”, say the editors. This statement appears in the nature of a defense 
for the issue, which adds little or nothing that can be considered a con- 
tribution to our better understanding of the several documents cited, their 
origin and their reliability. The so-called Columbus Journal claims a 
major part of the book, but the editors do well in making it plain that we 
have this Journal as Las Casas presents it and not from a known Columbus 
manuscript. ` 

The intelligent reader will turn the pages of this well printed book feel- 
ing that he does not get the half of the story but what he gets is well 
presented, and perhaps the editors intended it thus, thinking their incom- 
plete presentation would awaken further interest. The critical student will 
find the book of comparatively little value. ` 

In Tudor Geography, Professor Taylor presents a very remarkable con- 
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tribution to the history of geographical thought, of which contributions we 
have all too few. It is a special section of that history which is here treated, 
and the plan for its presentation as conceived by the author is to be heartily 
commended. England was then beginning to think geographically as never 
before. Continental influences which had greatly contributed to this 
awakening interest receive a genuinely scholarly consideration. The field 
of historical geography is indeed a broad one, in which field there is to-day 
an increasing interest. After similar pieces of work are equally well done 
in other Continental lands we shall have an excellent basis for a general 
treatment of the progress of geographical thought. 

Professor Taylor presents, as a foundation for this study, a detailed 
bibliography of all English writings in manuscript or in print within the 
period, which a diligent search has enabled her to bring to light. The list 
is submitted in an appendix, and much of it is especially commented upon 
in chapters I. and II. Among the very interesting documents discussed 
may first be mentioned Roger Barlow’s Geographia, a document but little 
known, yet one which the author thinks entitles him to be considered the 
first English systematic geographer; then there is full consideration, for the 
first time, of Jean Rotze’s meridional compass, an instrument of great service 
in navigation, and an added chapter on practical surveying and navigation 
in the sixteenth century; a chapter on French influence in England; three 
chapters on John Dee with detailed consideration of his influence cn such 
explorers as Frobisher, Drake, Gilbert, and others. That Dee was a 
serious geographer is interestingly emphasized through a citation of the 
nature and contents of his library. This is a book for the serious szudent. 

Hispanic Society of America. E. L. STEVENSON. 


Essays in Colonial History. Presented to Charles McLean Ardrews 
by his Students. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1931. 
Pp. xiii, 345. $5.00.) 

Over thirty years ago Professor Andrews read a signal paper designed 
to point out that our colonial history can not be fully known when inter- 
preted only in provincial terms. Through the years that followed he has 
given steadily of his time and power to the task of raising that history, once 
mutilated by half-knowledge and passion, to the level of a broad, tolerant, 
and sane treatment. While he was mindful of the fact that the colonies 
were products of distinctly local forces, his vision was broad enough to 
discern their English connections and their contacts in the whole Atlantic 
basin. His books and articles have set colonial history in a new light and 
a new life. His students have carried forward creative scholarship in the 
field. The efficient guides he fashioned have blazed the way for the student 
to know and to use the scattered and undeveloped mass of sources bearing 
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on the colonial era. He has given generously of his time and profound 
knowledge of the field to all who called on him for counsel and criticism. 
His recent appeal to our people “to exhibit honesty, charity, openminded- 
ness, and a free and growing intelligence toward the past that has made 
them what they are”, is being gradually answered by the results of his own 
fine leadership and significant contributions. This book of essays is a 
gracious tribute to Professor Andrews as he retires from a long career of 
active teaching. 

Mr. Pitman analyzes the heavy investment of capital in the sugar islands 
and makes clear that profits fell chiefly into the lap of a small group of 
large planters who dominated the economic life and whose immense wealth 
gave the West Indies “the character of great material achievement”, while 
the lot of the many small planters was hard. Mr. Gipson reaches the con- 
clusion that the people of Connecticut bore with decided reluctance levies 
of taxation relatively moderate in amount. Mr. Labaree refutes the usual 
charge that the governors of royal provinces were an inferior lot of men. 
That there were some of this sort is not denied; but the more striking fact 
is that “men of good family, of education, and of real ability were in a dis- 
tinct majority”. Mr. Lounsbury depicts the career of Jonathan Belcher, jr., 
as governor of Nova Scotia, who, although colonial born and educated, was 
unfitted by temperament to be a successful executive of a frontier colony. 
Miss Calder tells of the brief and futile efforts of the Earl of Stirling to 
colonize Long Island, and Mr. Gould explains the rise of Baltimore as a 
port of exchange in terms of expansion of settlement and a growing de- 
mand for grain products. Miss Barnes studies the feudal land principles 
which run through the colonial charters and the forces modifying these 
principles as applied to American lands. Mr. Rife explains the varied types 
of land tenure and settlement in New Netherland and presents a good 
picture of the patroonship of Rensselaerswyck. Miss Mary P. Clarke shows 
that the colonial assemblies used English history to advantage. With Eng- 
lish precedent to point the way, profiting by the example of neighboring 
assemblies, fortified by their own experience, these local representative 
bodies gathered to themselves the powers and privileges of the “mother of 
parliaments”. Mr. Bond sets forth the view that democracy was not 
solely the product of the frontier, but that the liberal principles for which 
men strove in colonial and Revolutionary days were carried to fuller frui- 
tion by those who left the old East to settle the old Northwest. Mr. 
Pargellis relates the tragic history of the independent companies of soldiers 
in New York, revealing peculation and incompetence in British officialdom 
and British indifference to the problems of frontier defense. Miss Dora M. 
Clark describes the part played by the impressment of seamen in the 
colonies in arousing resentment against British rule. 
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' These twelve essays are valuable for the light they turn on phases and 
corners of colonial history where light was needed. They are products of 
_careful research and sound judgment, buttressed by an exhaustive use of 
source material. The scholarly character of the studies is not to be denied, 
the literary quality in general leaves something to be desired. 

The State University of Iowa. W. T. Roor. 


The Story of Religions in America. By Wituiam Warren SWEET, 
University of Chicago. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1931. 
Pp. vii, 571. $4.00.) : ` 
In this book Professor Sweet has undoubtedly given us the best single 

volume on the subject. The appealing title, the make-up of the book, 

without burdensome footnotes -and with well chosen illustrations, the 
vigorous style which holds the attention of the reader throughout a narra- 
tive which is encyclopedic in its scope, will give The Story of Resigions in 

America a wide acceptance. These undoubtedly popular aspects are re- 

enforced by sound scholarship, and the book reflects the author’s wide 

acquaintance with the sources of American Church history. No writer is 
more familiar with what Professor Jameson has called the American Acta 

Sanctorum than Professor Sweet. Perhaps we may regard The Story of 

Religions in America as a sort of popular introduction to the volumes of 

source materials on frontier religions which are being prepared under 

his direction, the first of which, entitled The Baptists, has already appeared. 

The Story of Religions in America is written from an impartial and 
unsectarian point of view. No denomination is slighted and due regard is 
paid to the religious leaders of each generation. The principal purpose 
of the author is to give unity to the story and to discover the common 
threads running through the history of religious denominations. These 
threads he finds in (1) religious radicalism, (2) the influence of the West- 
ward movement, (3) the effects of negro slavery, (4) revivalism with its 
peculiar technique òf soul-winning, (5) the parallels between polizical and 
religious history. 

Professor Sweet’s book should remove, any doubts from the minds of 
those who are skeptical as to the place of religious forces in our national 
development. If the book emphasizes one thesis beyond any other it is that 
“the parallels between American political and religious history are both 
nuinerous and striking”. Thus Methodists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Catholics, and other groups were confronted with the problem of making 
their constitutions in the period from 1784 to 1800. The churches as well 
as the nation had’to meet the problem of coöperation in the era of great 
national expansion. Schisms and secessions in the churches paralleled the 
numerous state rights movements in the nation at large. Slavery rent the 
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denominations as it divided parties and split the nation. In the period of 
Reconstruction the influence of the churches in politics was considerable, 
nor did they escape the evil forces which stigmatized the politics of the 
time. The churches adjusted themselves to the “Age of Big Business” 
and made alliances with wealth. Finally, the dismal failure of the Inter- 
church World Movement in the post-war period is but a reflection of the 
failure of internationalism. 

A serviceable bibliography arranged by chapters supplements the book, 
while a summary of the religious census of 1926 constitutes a valuable 
appendix. Both.the text and the bibliography are not without a few 
obvious typographical errors which, doubtless, will be corrected in the 
second edition. These slips should not be allowed to obscure the real 
merits of the volume. 

American University. W. M. Gewenr. 


An Economic History of the United States. By Epowarp FRANK 
Humpurey, Northam Professor of History and Political Science in 
Trinity College, Hartford. [The Century Historical Series.] (New 
York: Century Company. 1931. Pp. ix, 639. $3.75.) 

“A distinctly new system of human relations has been produced— 
chiefly through the agency of the New World—which rests upon a founda- 
tion of science and industry, whereas all previous societies have had either 
agricultural or handicraft commerce as their economic bases. The United 
States is the leading exponent of this new civilization.” Such is the under- 
lying thesis which Professor Humphrey consistently defends. He divides 
his supporting evidence into five major parts: The Agricultural Era, 1492- 
1819; America’s Modification of the Agricultural Age, 1819-1860; Origins 
of Big Business, 1860-1900; Commercialism, 1900-1914; International 
Domination, 1914-1931. Even if one accepts the author’s categories, it 
seems clear that their chronological sequence can not be so precisely fixed. 
Slightly more than half of the volume is devoted to the continuing accelera- . 
tion in the tempo of the nation’s economic life since the outbreak of the 
Civil War, with particular emphasis upon the readjustments following the 
World War which have so vividly revealed the integration of the entire 
world into a single great business unit. The closing chapters on the 
“dynamic decade”, presenting an interesting picture of the position of the 
United States in the economic organization of the world, are among the 
most effective in the book. 

While a topical arrangement is used throughout the text, the period of 
time covered by most of the chapters, except in part I., is so brief that the 
reader is conscious of “jumping” from one topic to another with disconcert- 
ing frequency. For example, in order to trace the development. of railroad 
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transportation during the last sixty years, one must consult eight separated 
chapters or parts of chapters, with the result that it is difficult to xeep the - 
continuity of the story of the railroads in mind. The student will srobably 
find the same difficulty in mastering the arrangement of material dealing 
with such subjects as the labor movement, business consolidation, and 
financial problems. Brevity is obviously essential in a volume which limits 
the economic history of the United States within six hundred short pages, 
‘yet some of the topics in the present work seem to suffer from a false 
economy of words, The westward movement of population and the eco- 
nomic influence of the frontier are fundamental factors which should have 
received a fuller explanation. Likewise, the significance of the agrarian 
revolution, the effect upon industry and commerce of tariff legislation, and 
the more recent tendencies in the labor movement are minimized, ap- 
parently because of the author’s concern for concise statement. Occasionally 
the content of a chapter does not fulfill the promise of the title. In the 
section on Small-business Organization, for instance, only one short para- 
graph is devoted to the emergence of the corporate form of industrial 
organization. 

Despite these shortcomings, some of which may be merely prejudices of 
the reviewer, Professor Humphrey’s work possesses considerable merit. 
Few, if any, important factors in our economic history are omitted, and 
every topic is discussed in the light of the most authoritative secondary 
material, wherever primary sources have not been used. The volume is 
singularly free from those sweeping generalizations which often mar college 

‘textbooks. The author is content to describe rather than to judge, a com- 
mendable attitude on the part of anyone presenting historical material to 
thoughtful students whose work is guided by competent instructors. Al- 
though the bibliographies at the close of each chapter are far from exhaus- 
tive, they include good lists of important monographs published within the 
last decade. The typographical errors are not numerous, but a surprising 
proportion occur in the bibliographical references. Å 

Columbia University. Joun A. Krovr. 


The Virginia Campaign and ‘the Blockade and Siege of Yorktown, 
1781, including a Brief Narrative of the French Participation in the 
Revolution prior to the Southern Campaign. By Colonel H. L. 
Lanners, F.A., Historical Section, Army War College. [Senate 
Document, no. 273, 71st Congress, 3d Session.] (Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1931. Pp. vii, 219. $1.75.) 

The Story of the Campaign and Siege of Yorktown. By H. J. Ecken- 
rope. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1931. p. v, 


54. 25 cents.) 
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Official Guidebook of the Yorktown Sesquicentennial Celebration, 
October 16-19, 1931. Prepared by H. J. Eckenrope and BRYAN 
Conran. [Published by the Virginia Yorktown Sesquicentennial 
Commission.] (Richmond: the Commission. 1931. Pp. 55. 
25 cents.) 

Journal of the Siege of York-town. Unpublished Journal of the Siege 
of York-town in 1781 operated by the General Staff of the French 
Army, as recorded in the hand of Gaspard de Gallatin and trans- 
lated by the French department of the College of William and 
Mary. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1931. Pp. iv, 
48. 15 cents.) 

Herz are some of the better of the official publications incident to the 
recent Yorktown Sesquicentennial. In 1881, the Yorktown Centennial 
produced H. P. Johnston’s The Yorktown Campaign and the Surrender 
of Cornwallis, a substantial work which covered in satisfactory fashion the 
sources then available. It is extremely significant that during the recent 
Sesquicentennial, in October, 1931, it was possible to buy, at the old custom 
house in Yorktown, a new edition of Johnston’s book, with the added 
imprint, “Special edition for Comte de Grasse Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Yorktown, Virginia”. The Daughters and the 
publisher are to be commended for their good sense in making this book 
once more available. 

Colonel Landers, of the Historical Section at the Army War College, 
was accorded the exceptional opportunity of producing a book for the - 
Sesquicentennial, comparable to Johnston’s book of fifty years ago. Instead 
of evaluating and interpreting the vast amount of manuscript material on 
Yorktown, which has come to light in the past fifty years, Colonel Landers 
contented himself with a reéxamination of the old, or oft-exploited printed 
sources and secondary works. While the volume is an excellent eulogy of 
Lafayette (which appears to be its central theme) it fails to take into con- 
sideration the fact that modern investigators in this field have long since 
given over the encomiums on the Marquis, on Rochambeau, and on Grasse. 
They have placed the name of Caron dé Beaumarchais in the forefront 
of Frenchmen who contributed to the independence of the United States. 

While Colonel Landers’s work is an acceptable compilation of episodes 
in Revolutionary history, it is to be regretted that he cites without 
qualification such an exploded myth as the Mecklenburg Declaration. 
As to style, the narrative which is a mosaic of quotations, has its uses, but ' 
it would be more permanently valuable if the author had authenticated the 
sources of those quotations. Illustrations in a book of this character may be 
important reproductions of source material, but they lose their point when 
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the author has failed to give a single line to demonstrate their historical 
veracity. In such a story as that of Yorktown, the redrawing of old maps 
by modern‘engineers may be a real contribution, but it is a pity tc lose the 
opportunity of discussing the possibilities of manuscript maps of York- 
town made by contemporary. engineers. Bibliographies are useful in works 
of this character, but in this case what was needed was a survey of recently 
recovered manuscripts and not a check list of familiar printed titles. Doubt- 
less Colonel Landers intended to produce only a popular and journalistic 
account, but Senator Hiram Bingham, whose own contributions to history 
are not inconsiderable, and who is familiar with the demands of critical 
scholarship, might have done far worse than to encourage the Colonel to 
_ produce a definitive work, which would have been of lasting credit to the 
Army War College. ` . 

As a purely popular presentation, Mr. Eckenrode’s' brochure is more 
to the point. It is a well arranged narrative of the traditional story, and 
has the additional merit of reproducing two maps well worthy of popu- 
larization. Both Colonel Landers’s and Mr. Eckenrode’s productions are 
the work of the Government Printing Office. In this matter, Mr. Ecken- 
rode scores again, because his format makes some effort to follow (what it 
ought to follow) the style of William Parks, the*greatest American colonial 
printer, whose press was within twenty miles of Yorktown. It is hardly 
Mr. Eckenrode’s fault if the Government Printing Office typographers are 
not sufficiently expert to avoid an egregious anachronism in their choice 
of type-face. 

- The handbook by Mr. Eckenrode and Colonel Bryan Conrad is a com- 
pilation, with a readable introduction and extracts from contemporary ac- 
counts of Yorktown which give numerous versions of the different events. 

` Anyone who used this handbook at Yorktown could get a real flavor with 

what he saw.. The documents should be permanently useful in tkis form. 
But the authors owe no thanks to the “Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army”, 
which, beneath the approving signatures of Captain H. B. Vaughan and 
Colonel H. B. Ferguson, have produced a map which is an effort to imitate 
the illuminated and illustrated maps of an earlier day. Blaeu, Visscher, 
or Jansson would have writhed in anguish at the sight of land features 
being elsewhere than on the land and water features elsewhere than on the 
water. As it is, the “Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army” have left the Moore 
House and the Nelson House floating in the middle of the York River, 
` while the countenance of George Washington rises like that of a sea serpent 
from the upper reaches of the same estuary. On the other hand, the United 
States Geological Survey has issued a really creditable map of the “York- 
town, Battlefield” by K. W. Trimble and others. 

Gallatin’s Journal is another of the numerous “journals of the siege of 
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York” by French officers, which have been coming to light in recent years. 
It is real historical news, the credit for the discovery of which belongs 
to Mr. Warrington Dawson of the Williamsburg group. It has a most 
satisfying prefatory note by the indefatigable Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, of 
Bruton Parish, Church, which tells the reader precisely what he wants to 
know about the provenance and significance of this journal. 

The big canvas of the Yorktown story still awaits its artist. Meantime, 
this Sesquicentennial has raised many moot points which ought to bring 
some definite statement from the Virginia historians and from those of 
the army. For example, none of the above volumes has anything definite 
or final to say about just how many troops Washington had before York- 
town, while recently discovered manuscripts might lead one to believe that 
in the main we have heretofore underestimated Washington’s strength by 
one half. Then again, there is the moot point of whether the French or 
the Americans were on the east of the lines at the surrender itself. The 
Director of the Pageant at Yorktown, Mr. Thomas Wood Stevens, studied 
various sources, and then adopted the formation shown in the Trumbull 
painting. But more work needs to be done on points like this, because 
when a witness uses the expressions “right-hand” and “left-hand”, much 
depends on the way he is facing. 

In conclusion a word should be said in regret of the fact that the Review 
has no section in which to comment upon Mr. Stevens’s historical pageant 
of the Surrender. It is not too much to say that no more ambitious, nor 
more successful, nor more historically accurate pageant has been undertaken 
so far in this country. Considering the historical pageant as a method of 
the representation of history, it opens up a new phase in the development 
of American dramatics. 

The William L. Clements Library. RanpoLpH G. Apams. 


Jacobin and Junto, or Early American Politics as viewed in the Diary 
* of Dr. Nathaniel Ames, 1758-1822. By CmarLes Warren. (Cam- 
. bridge: Harvard University Press. 1931. Pp. 324. $3.50.) 

Extracts from Nathaniel Ames’s diary form only a small portion of the 
contents of this volume, for many contemporary sources are drawn upon 
and cemented together ‘topically by Mr. Warren’s comments. The diary 
seems at times to have been hardly more than the source of the suggestion 
that these contemporary utterances be collected, and without the additional 
matter the extracts from it would often be almost unintelligible. 

The book portrays the attitudes of rival partisans during the era when 
party lines were determined largely according to men’s sympathies with one 
or the other of the European belligerents, England and France. It is less 
a critical interpretation than an exhibition, by means of their own utter- 
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ances, of the psychology of Americans during the formative period of the 
nation. 

Nathaniel Ames, the diarist about whose comments this book is built, 
was a Harvard graduate of 1761; he practiced medicine, farmed, and filled 
petty offices in his home at Dedham, Massachusetts. He was a type of the 
intelligent New Englander who followed Jefferson’s lead, and was thus, 
in the language of his political foes, a “Jacobin”. Contrasting with Dr. 
Ames in almost every respect was his younger brother Fisher, far-famed as 
an orator, and recognized as a member of the influential group of Fed- 
eralists called the “Junto”. The antagonism of “Jacobin and Junto” was 
epitomized in the relations of these brothers. 

Along with the liberal tendencies which have been the boast of Amer- 
icans, the first generation under the Constitution exhibited almost incredible 
narrowness. Of this fact the present volume affords only too ample evi- 
dence. Partisanship warped men’s judgment on every question, affécting 
social relations adversely, impeding business intercourse, coloring public 
opinion in trials of criminals, and marring clerical ministrations. In religion 
a contentious spirit was so prevalent that when a new minister was installed 
at Dedham in 1803, the remark seemed called for that “no incecent be- 
haviour occurred”! ; 

Dr. Ames’s notes on politics reflect the prejudices of his era. He was, 
moreover, a clever coiner of words and phrases, dubbing the Fedezalists the 
“Prigarchy” and “Fudderalists”. The dominant influence of lawyers (a 
class which he detested) he designated as the “Pettifogarchy”. The “Cod 
Fish Aristocracy”, he called “Lobster Princes”. But his humor was never 
genial; the acrid oil of partisanship destroyed the finer sentiments of its 
victims. Nowhere is this fact more painfully evident than in the references 
to Fisher Ames’s funeral obsequies. In the plans of the Federalists to hold 
the services for their dead leader in Boston instead.of Dedham, Dr. Ames 
could see nothing but a political maneuver. He was thus betrayed into 
an account of the last rites honoring his brother in terms which offend 
modern ideas of delicacy. 

The present volume contains much valuable matter for politico-social 
history. It is not indexed. 

The Ohio State University. Homer C. Hocxerr. 


Virginia Iron Manufacture in the Slave Era. By KATHLEEN Bruce, 
Ph.D., Professor of History in the College of William and Mary. 
[Published for the American Historical Association.] (New York: 
Century Company. 1931. Pp. xiii, 482. $4.50.) 

Or late years economic historians have presented in a new light the 
agrarian system of the Old South with its political and social implications, 
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but the equally significant undercurrents of manufacturing have not re-. 
ceived their share of emphasis. The present monograph goes to the heart 
of the problem of Southern industry by a searching study of that branch 
of manufacturing that has ever played a leading réle in industrial evolution. 
The author’s main thesis, which her array of facts proves conclusively for 
Virginia, is that a vigorous minority in the ante bellum South was asserting 
the fundamental importance of manufacturing to the predominant agricul- 
tural régime, and that the accomplishments of the Tredegar Iron Works 
` in Richmond before 1860 and during the Civil War in sustaining the Con- 
federacy are ample evidence of the essential ability of Southern indus- 
trialists. ‘The author’s chief sources are the Tredegar MSS., 1840-1865, 
official manuscripts of the state of Virginia, official printed documents, and 
Richmond newspapers, 1830-1860. Unfortunately only a few transcripts 
of manuscripts in the McCormick Library in Chicago were used. 

“The book attempts ... to look at iron manufacture in Virginia . . . 
historically rather than technically” (p. vii). After a recital of ironmaking 
during the colonial period the author gives a lively account of activity dur- 
ing the Revolution (ch. XI.) which stimulated the industry, excessively per- 
haps, although its collapse after the war is attributed chiefly to an inflated 
currency (p. 78). A discussion of the coal trade, the iron, and other indus- 
tries before 1840 (chs, III.-IV.) affords an enlightening background for the 
heart of the story—the rise and expansion of the Tredegar works under 
the genius of Joseph Reid Anderson and their indispensable service in sup- 
plying the Confederacy with ordnance and equipment throughout the war. 
Indeed, the author believes that the location of the Tredegar very probably 
determined the removal of the Confederate capital from Montgomery to 
Richmord. In the account of the young industries developing in Virginia 
by 1840, and the interest of these capitalists in internal improvements and 
a protective tariff, the reader catches something of the spirit of that minority 
which endeavored to combine manufacturing with improved agricultute . 
for the economic advancement of the South. Political aspects are also 
touched upon with the contention that the Whig party was “more notable 
perhaps as the party of the industrialists than as the party of the planters” 
(p. 261). ` 

As the title of the book implies, slave labor was a significant factor in 
manufacturing as well as in agriculture. The author shows conclusively 
(ch. VI.) that negroes could be trained to perform .as satisfactorily as 
whites most of the work requiring skill, and in some respects the former 
were preferred. A strike of the skilled white workers at the Tredegar in 
1847, because they feared that trained slaves would usurp their jobs, con- 
vinced Anderson “that all iron establishments in a slave state must come 
to the employment of slaves” (p. 235). Slave rather than free labor was 
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used, it is stated, to reduce this item of cost; but does not the Zact that 
Anderson hired many more negroes than he purchased (p. 246) seem to 
indicate that he found slavery in the form of ownership less profitable’ 
than as hired labor? The author is sure “that there was a considerable 
saving between 1842 and 1853, when the value of slaves remained relatively 
low” (p. 244), but to what extent the saving was due to hired labor is left 
an open question. 

l Changes in technique are among the most significant factors in industrial 
history and can not well be disregarded in any „historical treatmert of the 
iron industry. While attention is called to the increase in size of the 
Valley furnaces, the introduction of puddling, and the adoption of mineral 

‘coal.in the North to the disadvantage of Southern charcoal ironmaking, a 
discussion of the economy of charcoal furnace operation and the technical 
problems: of the Virginia ironmaster would have served to interpret some 
of his daily computations of debits and credits. Such a discussion would 
doubtless go far to explain why Virginia’s production of pig iron decreased 
during 1850-1860 (p. 321). Most interesting and commendable are the 
chapters on the Tredegar and the master of the Tredegar, written with an 
unbiased enthusiasm and an imaginative touch that have produced a very 
readable narrative. -The author declares that “Joseph Anderson was the 
Tredegar Iron Works” (p. 229), and her animated account of his efficient 
management of the works under stress of war goes far to substantiate her 
emphasis upon the personal equation which many economic historians are 
wont to minimize. : 

The University of Virginia. Lesrer J. Capron. 


Correspondence between Thomas Jefferson and Pierre Samuel du Pont 
de Nemours, 1798-1817. Edited by Dumas Matoneg, sometime 
Richmond Alumni Professor of History in the University of Vir- 
ginia. Translations by Lrnwoop Lenman, Associate Professor of 

. Romanic Languages in the University of Virginia. (Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. Pp. xxv, 210. $4.00.) 

The Correspondence of Jefferson and Du Pont de Nemours. With an 
Introduction on Jefferson and the Physiocrats, by GILBERT CHINARD, 
Professor in the Johns Hopkins University. [The Johns Hopkins 
Studies in International Thought.] (Baltimore: John Hopkins 
Press. 1931. Pp. cxxiii, 293. $7.50.) 

Tuomas JEFFERSON made the acquaintance of Pierre Samuel du Pont de 
Nemours while minister to France, and at once became attracted to the 
cultured, liberal Frenchman. When he returned to the United States a 
correspondence began which lasted two decades, and covered a wide range 
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of topics—political, educational, economic, philosophical. Although these 
letters contain rich material for the American historian, only those from 
Jefferson’s pen have hitherto been published. For more than a century 
Du Pont’s replies remained in manuscript form. Now, within the space 
of a few months, the entire correspondence is published twice, in one 
volume edited by Dr. Malone, and in another edited by Professor Chinard. 

Although this duplication is in a sense unfortunate, it is not without its 
advantages. Professor Chinard gives the Du Pont letters in the original 
French; in the volume edited by Dr. Malone they have been carefully 
translated by Professor Linwood Lehman, of the University of Virginia. 
Dr. Malone has a brief introduction of thirteen pages, while Professor 
Chinard gives us an introduction of 115 pages, embracing a short sketch 
of the life of Du Pont, and a discussion of the various topics treated by 
the correspondents—the Louisiana Purchase, agriculture, industry, educa- 
tion, democracy, imperialism, national defense, etc. Careful students of 
American history will find it profitable to consult both volumes. _ 

The letters relating to the Louisiana Purchase are especially important. 
Jefferson asked Du Pont to use his “good offices” in behalf of a satisfactory 
settlement, and the latter entered actively into the negotiations as an un- 
official envoy. Dr. Malone says it is still “difficult to determine how much 
he contributed to a settlement”, but Professor Chinard takes the ground 
that it was he who originated the idea of the purchase, and urged it upon 
the President. In either case the correspondence is vital to a proper under- 
standing of this transaction, so important in the development of the United 
States. 

For those who are seeking proof that much of Jefferson’s political and 
economic philosophy was drawn from French sources the correspondence 
is disappointing. Professor Chinard takes strong ground against the view 
that Jefferson was a disciple of the Physiocrats. “The fact is that quite 
independently, he had reached the same conclusions as the French Econ- 
omists on a certain number of important questions”, he says, “but these 
conclusions were probably derived, by the use of ordinary common sense 
and judgment, from a body of very simple principles generally recognized 
at the time by all liberal thinkers.” 

None the less, Jefferson, during the most active years of his career, was 
undoubtedly deeply influenced by Du Pont’s thought provoking letters. 
We can see the doctrine of the two spheres in embryo in Du Pont’s state- 
ment, in 1808, that “just now America is a new world in which your nation 
has carried and will keep principles of liberty which some day will help 
heal the ills of the old world”. Again Du Ponts view that in the matter 
of the Floridas the only concern of the United States was to prevent the 
provinces from falling into the hands of “any European and maritime 
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power”, must have had its influence upon Jefferson’s thought on this 
subject. 

Both editors have done their work well, and students of . American 
history will be grateful to them for making available in such ccnvenient 
form this interesting and valuable series of letters. 

Princeton University. T. J. WERTENBAKER. 


The Great Plains. By Warrer Prescorr Wess, Associate Professor 
of History, the University of Texas. (Boston: Ginn and Company. 
1931. Pp. xv, 525. $4.00.) 

Tuns is the most useful book on the West that has appeared in many 
years. Whether it is to be described as history or sociology, or as that new 
form of geography that embraces the human occupant as well as the land 
upon which he lives, is not quite clear. Nor is it material. The raw 
stuff out of which the frontier hypothesis was drawn by Professor Turner 
has never permitted itself to be classified. Turner is as much the economist 
working along historical lines, as the historian working among economic 
provinces. The value of his generalization is derived from the broad 
sweep of his sources. This book does for one of his sections or provinces 
what no writer has as yet done for any other. It happens that nature has 
laid down for the Great Plains an environment of engaging simplicity; but 
this does not detract from the credit due Professor Webb for his industry, 
his insight, or the literary skill he has shown in displaying the results of 
his work. 

Many writers have commented upon the fact that the “heel and toe” 
process (Allen Johnson’s phrase) of occupation of the land ceased on the 
Missouri border, and that the High Plains and the Far West waitec for the 
railroad before their development could be complete. Webb has elaborated 
this. He has shown that the natural resources of the plains, too refractory 
for hand tools, required better implements than the pioneer farmer could 
command. The Colt revolver first gaye the Westerner equality with the 
mounted Indian, equipped with bow and arrows. The barbed wite fence 
first cut his costs for stock tending and crop protection in a treeless area. 
The windmill first brought him water to go with prairie grass. Power 
machinery, culminating for the moment in the wheat “combine”, reduced 
his labor costs on fields of low crop yield. Not until the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was in full blast was it possible for the last steps in the occupation of 
the continent to take place; and the farmer who worked with the tools of 
this revolution was a human being far different from the frontier farmer 
of the early West. ; 

The field of Professor Webb’s study is that region where level country, 
scanty rainfall, and lack of trees create an environment that is sharply dif- 
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ferent from the woodland areas of the East. His abundant maps—and 
they are as good as they are numerous—show how precisely nature has 
‘delimited the plains between the ninety-eighth meridian and the front 
range, and how the Great Plains were a natural interruption to Westward 
expansion. His chapters cover, simply and adequately, the physical basis, 
the native Indians, and the approach from opposite directions of the Spanish 
and American frontiers. In the cattle kingdom the first typical resources 
of the Great Plains were displayed. The search for transportation, fencing, 
and water comes next. And at the end he considers the reaction of the 
plains’ needs upon the national law, the literature of the United States, and 
the American imagination. He understands an impressive spread of 
sources. And he has justified or demolished many generalizations about the 
West that have been, hitherto, matters only of philosophy or inference. 

The University of Wisconsin. ` Freperic L. Paxson. . 


A History of the Pacific Northwest. By Gzorce W. Forse, Librarian, 
Spokane Public Library, Secretary, Eastern Washington State His- 
torical Society. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1931. Pp. xvi, 
383. $5.00.) 

“Tuts”, says the author, “is a history of the only region added to the 
Union of states by discovery, exploration and occupation.” Such activities 
did not enable the United States to dispense with diplomacy, whose long- 
drawn course the author summarizes in this valuable work. 

The book contains nineteen chapters, the first, on geology, being prac- 
‘tically unique in an historical handbook. There are four chapters on social 
life, which, however, stress mining conditions rather than agriculture. Much 
space, relatively, is devoted to railway history, reclamation of arid lands, 
and water power development. f 

Mr. Fuller’s librarianship is a fact which is pertinent as helping to ex- 
plain the peculiar Winsor-like style of writing, as if from a drawer of 
library cards, and also the noticeable emphasis upon inland empire happen- 
ings, particularly the detailed accounts of the military operations during 
the Indian wars. This, however, adds decidedly to the book’s value for 
reference. i 

The story of the Indian wars shows evidence of original geographical 
studies by the author. Aside from this, he does not seem to have added 
much that is new, although he makes a meticulously careful study of such 
sources as have been unearthed by previous writers. There is probably no 
other history of the region which, in equivalent space, provides so much 
usable historical data. The readers who will profit most from its use are 
those who have a groundwork of elementary knowledge about the vast and 
fascinating section of our country dealt with. It is clearly not a book for 
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beginners. It takes much for granted at all points of the story and it 
lacks the epic swing. 

The book is'so excellent both in its scholarship and in its printing that, 
one dislikes to point out errors. Yet, as in most first editions, some of these 
appear. This reviewer knows of no source which justifies the unqualified 
statement that “Jefferson decided to get Americans into the valley ofthe 
Columbia without delay in order to establish a claim by exploration in 
addition to Gray’s discovery of the river” (p. 62). It is even doubtful if he 
was fully aware of Gray’s discovery, save as grudgingly conceded in Van- 
couver’s Voyages. Neither is it justifiable to make Calhoun unreservedly 
the champion of Oregon. While he performed yeoman service in securing 
the region from England, he was bitterly opposed to the organization of 
Oregon Territory on the basis of its antislavery provisional constitution. 
Tradition, indeed, has charged that the Knights of the Golden Circle, 
during the Civil War, “imported arms and drilled its members bv night”. 
But if the “drilling” is no better substantiated than the arms importation 
no historian has the right to repeat such stories. 

The illustrations, thirty-eight in number, add both a pleasant and a 
valuable feature to the book, which. can be heartily recommended for its 
informative qualities. 

J. S. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Evolution et Révolutions. Par Henri Sée. [Bibliothèque de Philosophie 
` Scientifique.] (Paris, Ernest Flammarion, 1929, pp. 260, 12 fr.) 

Bases Scientifiques d'une Philosophie de VHistoire. Par Dr. Gustave Le 
Bon. [Bibliothéque, etc.] (Paris, Ernest Flammarion, 1931, pp. 325, 
15 fr.) In the first of these two books, Professor Sée takes a clearly defined 
subdivision of the general problem of the nature and meaning of history, 
adopts a position, and defends this position with a wealth of historical allu- 
sion to various revolutions. The swift and far-reaching type of overturn 
which we have associated with the word “revolution” since 1789 takes place 
only where evolution has been comparatively rapid. A revolution succeeds 
in a practical way “only in the measure that it is in line with previous 
evolution”. > But evolution does not make revolution inevitable, or deter- 
mine its course in detail. Miscalculations, unpredictable resistances, the very 
fact of swift adjustment to events, and innumerable “accidents” may pre- 
. cipitate a revolution, and also bring about an-unexpected surplus of accom- 
plishment which surpasses popular aspirations and disquiets the masses of 
people. This “revolutionary surplus” may seem to be lost in the ensuing 
“stabilization”, but is “precisely the special contribution of the revolu- 
tion”—the rest could have occurred through evolution. Though discredited 
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and apparently lost for the moment, this surplus of aspirations of special 
groups of people is likely to reappear in the decades following, and to in- 
fluence greatly the course of evolution. Footnotes would improve this 
workmanlike and interesting book, but they are excluded from the series. 

Dr. Le Bon’s book contains a large number of extremely short chapters, 
of which the connection one with another is not always evident. To him 
the philosophy of history and his theories of social evolution, as expressed 
in his earlier writings, are the same thing. Thus the present popular work 
becomes mainly a brief summary of what he considers to be his own 
personal contribution to a great variety of subjects. 

The University of California. M. M. Kuicurt. 


The Principles of Judicial Proof, or the Process of Proof as given by 
Logic, Fsychology, and General Experience, and illustrated in Judicial 
Trials. By John Henry Wigmore, Professor of the Law of Evidence in 
Northwestern University. [Second edition, entirely revised and rewritten. ] 
(Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 1931, pp: xix, 1056.) Appendix IV. 
of this volume devotes twelve pages to the Principles of Proof applied to 
General History, with a list of thirty historical cases which may be used as 
problems in the applications of these principles. - As a basis the compiler 
takes the excellent book of the late Allen Johnson and briefly compares 
many of the topics there treated with the methods employed in judicial 
procedure. Valuation of the various classes of historical material, personal 
testimony with the application of psychology, authentication of documents 
and their use in evidence, and in general, the nature of proof are subjects 
which find extended treatment in the main body of the work and are here 
shown to have parallel uses in history. Complaint is entered that historians 
classify and analyze their sources from their own point of view. What is 
needed is a general Science of Proof, wherein history and judicial procedure 
shall be considered related branches. “Could not the historian take as a 
basis of his system of proof some system already found useful in the cognate 
field of judicial inquiry?” This may be desirable, but the historian would 
still be obliged to follow his own path. Careful valuation of different 
materials is of profound importance, and in their use the historian is un- 
fettered by the technicalities, time limits, and statutory restrictions neces- 
sary in legal procedure. Nevertheless, the study of evidence as practiced 
in the courts is of great value to the historical student, both for similarities 
and differences. He would profit by the reading of this whole volume, 
particulazly the chapters on testimonial evidence and detection of error. 

Pasadena. $ J. M. Vincenr. 
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Menschen die Geschichte machten: Viertausend Jahre Weltgeschichte in 
Zeit- und Lebensbildern. Herausgegeben von Peter Richard Rohden und 
Georg Ostrogorsky. Three volumes. (Vienna, L. W. Seidel end Son, 
1931, pp. vii, 327; viii, 386; vii, 384, 10 M.) The title of the work under 
review is self-explanatory. An attempt is made to see the history of.the world 
through the lives of its great personages. Starting with Sesostris and 
Hammurabi and ending with such modern characters as Wilsor, Lenin, 
Clemenceau, and Stresemann, nearly two hundred sketches of outstanding 
personages, averaging less than ten pages each, are given. Much care has 
apparently been used in their selection. Rulers, popes, statesmen, reformers, 
philosophers, great scholars, revolutionary leaders, as well as several, great 
financiers, are included in these brief biographies. There are omissions; for 
example, great scientists and the personalities of China, Japan, or India. 

Nearly every sketch has been contributed by a different distinguished 
authority, and German, French, English, Austrian, Hungarian, Czecho- 
slovakian, Bulgarian, Russian, and Italian scholars are all represented. As 
is natural in a publication of this sort the lives are of varied interest and 
value. It may be said,. however, that an honest effort has been made to 
assess the policies and the important contributions which each personage 
has made to his time. An illustration or two may make plain the interest 
which such a work may possess. Charles V., in a sketch by Professor G- 
Mentz of Jena, is described as having a keen sense of his rôle as head of 
Christendom and as feeling that his house was destined to dominate Europe. 
Nevertheless, the emperor was far from possessing insatiable land hunger. 
His nature was not that of a conqueror. He possessed political wisdom 
sufficient to know that the government of Austria might not be united with 
that of Spain and early entrusted Austria to his brother. .He was prepared 
to marry his niece to the Duke of Orleans, the second son of Francis L., 
and leave Milan to the pair, thus putting an end to strife for the duchy. 
Throughout his reign his policy had been defensive and he advised his son 
to pursue a peaceful life. 

Coming to recent times the sketch of Wilson written by Frofessor 
Friedrich Luckwaldt of Danzig contains the query, less surprising to Ger- 
man than to American readers: “Was he prophet or intriguer, saint or 
hypocrite, enemy or slave of Wall Street, genius or pure rhetorician, did 
he wish peace or war, freedom or oppression, the happiness of mankind or 
the increase of American power, or only the satisfaction of his owa desire 
for glory and vanity?” 

The Pennsylvania State College. _ James Epwarp GILLESPIE. 


Pétra et la Nabatéene: l'Arabie Pétrée et les Arabes du Nord dans leurs 
Rapports avec la Syrte et la Palestine jusqu’a l'Islam. Par A. Kammerer. 
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. Deux tomes, Texte, Atlas. (Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1929, 1930, pp. xiii, ° 
630; 152-plates, 300 fr.) The Nabateans were one of the elusive peoples 
of antiquity. We first hear of them in the Chronicles of Ashurbanapal, 
king of Assyria in the seventh century B.C., who came in contact with 
them in northwest Arabia. Two centuries later they drove the Edomites 
from Edom and occupied their land. Soon after that they established a 
kingdom. with its capital at Petra; a city which played an important part 
in the history of Palestine and Syria. The kingdom continued until it was 
overthrown in the year 106 A.D. by the Emperor Trajan, who erected upon 
its ruins the Roman ‘province of Arabia. Although the Nabateans thus 
came in contact with all the peoples of Western Asia, including Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, it is exceedingly difficult to write their history as they 
left no literature except a few inscribed monuments. Nevertheless, their 
contacts with their neighbors and the fascinatingly beautiful architecture of 
Petra‘and Palmyra make their story one of considerable importance to the 
historian. The monumental work of Kammerer is the most complete ac- 
count of their History and civilization that has ever been published. He 
describes the sources of their history, discusses their origin, gives an outline 
of their contacts with Egypt, Assyria, Palestine, with the Seleucid rulers 
of Syria, and with the Romans. Five chapters (IX~XIII.) are devoted to 
the history of the Nabatwan dynasty at Petra. A history of.the province 
of Arabia is then sketched, the story of Palmyra is told, a chapter is given 
to the phylarches of Saracen times, and a chapter to Petra in the time of 
the Crusades. A chapter each is also given to the manners and govern- 
ment of the Nabateans, to their religion, to their language and inscriptions, 
to their architecture and monuments, and to their coinage. Four appendixes 
discuss respectively the exploration of Arabia by Aelius Gallus, the descrip- 
tion of Arabia by Pliny, the Nabatean coinage in the collection of the 
“Pères d'Afrique” in Jerusalem, and Transjordania and Arabia Petra by 
automobile. The volume is copiously supplied with excellent maps and 
equipped with a good index. The second volume, which is called the Adlas, 
contains 152 plates which embody pictures of all the important monu- 
ments and some of the inscriptions which are discussed in volume I. The 
work is one of which no student of the Orient can afford to be ignorant. 
It is complete, accurate, and authoritative. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Grorce A. Barron. 


Megasthenes en de Indische Maatschappij. Door Barbara Catharina 
Jacoba Timmer, Geboren te Haarlem. (Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1930, 
.pp- 323, $2.00.) The Indica of Megasthenes, envoy of Seleucus Nicator to 
_ the court of Chandragupta a generation after Alexander the Great, was the 
first considerable work by a Greek author devoted exclusively to India and 
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her institutions. The work though lost was utilized by many classical 
authors, notably by Strabo, Diodorus, Arrian, Pliny the Elder, ard Aelian. 
For having extended the expeditions of Heracles and Dionysus to India, 
and for telling of enotocoetae, beings that covered themselves with their ° 
ear, og of gold-digging ants, or of beings without nose or without mouth, 
or with only one eye, or with only one leg, and of others with legs and 
feet turning backward, he was, along with other Greek writers on India, 
characterized as a liar by Eratosthenes and Strabo. When, however, 
Schwanbeck, in Megasthenis Indica (Bonn, 1846) collected his fragments 
and interpreted them in the light of Sanskrit studies, he shcwed that 
Heracles and Dionysus were to be identified respectively with Krishna and 
Civa, and that the monstrosities above mentioned existed in the background 
of Indian literature and fancy, and were not after all the inventions of 
Megasthenes. ; : 

In the study at present under reviéw—a doctoral dissertation presented 
in 1930 at the University of Amsterdam—Miss Timmer subjects Megas- 
thenes to a more detailed examination. While not concernirg herself 
specially with the spectacular features mentioned above, she essays a critical 
evaluation of his portrayal of Indian society: how he gathered his informa- 
tion, and how far his conclusions are reliable. The study is in two main 
parts, of which the first deals with the general questions concerning 
Megasthenes’s work and the use made of it by the five principal classical 
authors mentioned above, and, far more important, its comparison with 
his probable Indian sources. In ‘this connection Miss Timmer observes that . 
most Indian works are not sharply datable; that the books of law give 
precepts rather than facts, and that the narrative works do net aim at 
reproducing reality; that the viewpoint of native Indians and of foreigners 
is likely to be different. In the second part of the dissertation are grouped 
topically, with Dutch translation, the fragments concerned with Indian 
customs and society. The conclusion is reached that where Mezasthenes 
based his report on his own observation he is entirely trustworthy; that 
although he did not always gauge at their true worth the Indian authorities 
on which he relied, he nevertheless at other times gave a realistic description 
of facts that in Indian sources are presented either notat all or not in their 
true light. l 

` Duke University. ANDREW R. ANDERSON. 


The Architect of the Roman Empire, 27 B.C-A.D. 14. By T.:Rice 
Holmes, Hon. Litt.D., Hon. D.Litt, F.B.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press; 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1931, pp. x, 192, $4.75.) “This 
volume, a continuation of one published in 1928 with the same title, but 
dealing only with the period 44-27 B.C.”, resembles the earlier publication 
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in many ways. Part I. is an exposition of the events of the principate of 
Augustus. Part II. is a series of discussions on points of controversy. Three 
maps, a general index, and an index of modern commentators, those whose 
findings have been stated, complete the work. Interpretation, as in the 
first volume, is generally suggested by the selection of facts, and nqt pre- 
sented in definite statement. The author’s aims are “to estimate his 
(Augustus’s) historical significance” and to present the “evidence for what 
is historically important”. To Dr. Holmes the historically important facts 
are those which deal with politics, law, religion, administration, and 
foreign affairs. The work of the “architect” in these fields, and in these 
alone, is given in amazing detail and with an imposing array of classical 
literary scurces.- Modern authorities receive less generous treatment. Each 
reader will no doubt look in vain for his favorite monograph on this or 
that topic. The reviewer wonders why Krascheninnikoff is the only writer 
mentioned out of the many who have contributed to our knowledge of 
the imperial cult. The twenty notes of part IJ. cover a wide range. Most 
authoritative and most detailed are those entitled, The Campaigns of Drusus 
in 12-11 B.C., Aliso, the Site of the Varian Disaster, The Date of the 
Varian Disaster. These notes are not only instructive but delightfully 
frank in expression of opinion. The physical handicap under which Dr. 
Holmes has heroically labored has not dimmed his spirit. Nor has it 
robbed him of that better part of valor. To the question: Was the prin- 
cipate monarchy or republic? he replies, “. . . so far as it had been possible 
for human ingenuity, he (Augustus) had kept the promise . . . to restore 
the Republic. . . . Step by step, he had trained the Senate to codperate 
with its president, the First Citizen, and if he foresaw that the ultimate 
result would be its complete subservience he may have believed that the 
evil, if he so regarded it, was inevitable and not without compensation.” 
The University of California. J. J. Van Nostranp. 


The End of the Ancient World and the Beginning of the Middle Ages. 
By Ferdinand Lot, Membre de l'Institut, Professeur à PUniversité de Paris. 
Translated by Philip Leon, M.A., and Mariette Leon, M.A., Docteur 
dUniversité. [The History of Civilization, edited by C. K. Ogden, M.A.] 
(New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1931, pp. xxvi, 454, $5.00.) The English 
version of this excellent French book, which was reviewed here in 1928 
(XXXIV. 102), reproduces the original in all particulars, including illustra- 
tions and maps. The translation is adequate, in so far as it does not mis- 
represent the author’s meaning; but it is not idiomatic English. For ex- 
ample, M. Lot is greatly addicted to the use of the historical present. The 
translator slavishly copies this idiom, oblivious of the fact that it is foreign 
to our language. Thus we are treated to this kind of thing (p. 28): “Let 
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us note, first of all, that the edict of toleration does not issue from Con- 
stantine alone. In the same year (June 13th) Licinius also issues one in 
the East, at Nicomedia, and Licinius is not and never will be a Christian.” 
The cumbersome bibliography, in which old and new, short art:cles and 
large works in one or more volumes, are all jumbled together, is retained 
in the English edition. What is worse—scarcely any of the numerous errata 
in the original have been corrected and new ones have crept in. We have 
counted over seventy, mostly in German titles; in fact, the confusion of 
German genders and cases would disgrace a schoolboy in his second’ year 
of German. The publishers can not be congratulated on this production, 
and all readers who can will be well advised to use the French original. 
M. L. W. L. 


History of England. By Alfred H. Sweet, Professor of Europzan His- 
tory in Washington and Jefferson College. (Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1931, pp. ix, 798, $3.80.) To the other texts of English history, 
Professor Sweet has added this interesting and attractive volume. In the 
main, it is a political history of England, although attention is paid to the 
economic and social life of the English people. Proper consideration is 
also given to the development of the English constitution. In presenting 
these facts, ‘the author has apportioned his material between the medieval 
and modern eras in a very satisfactory fashion. The style is direct and 
should be easily assimilated by college students. The author does not 
hesitate to assert his own convictions in respect to certain matters, although 
it is apparent, from his liberal quotations, that he has leaned heavily upon 
a number of well-known scholars. Critical bibliographies, moreover, follow 
each chapter. Not only does Dr. Sweet overemphasize the political narra- 
tive but he also stresses military events to an extent that may be ques- 
tioned. One finds no reference to the development of organized peace 
efforts in England and very little to the literary activities of the English 
people. Again, a fairer evaluation of certain controversial matters would 
have added to the merits of this volume. For example, although i: is true 
that Napoleon was forced to buy heavily of England, it is equally true that 
French wines and wheat were bought in large amounts by English traders, 
much to the embarrassment of the British government. The index is 
notably weak. Chartism, for instance, does not find a place in th:s index 
although Maria Theresa is mentioned. 

Syracuse University. W. F. Gavpin. 


Irland. Von M. F. Liddell, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer an der Universität 
Birmingham. [Handbuch der Englisch-Amerikanischen Kultur, heraus- 
gegeben von Wilhelm Dibelius.] (Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1931, pp. 170, 
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6.80 M.) This neat and well printed volume professes to be a handbook 
on the Ireland of to-day, for the use of German readers. Of its 164 pages 
of text seventy-seven are devoted to the history of the country to the out- 
break of the World War, and forty-two to that from 1914 to 1929, an in- 
dication as to how largely any attempt to present the political and social 
conditions of contemporary Ireland must involve the retelling of the story 
of her past. The first part of this historical section seems well calculated 
to meet the needs of the readers for whom it is designed. It is surprising 
how ‘much information has been presented within such a small compass 
without giving the impression of overcrowding. Some slips are inevitable: 
463 is not the accepted date of the death of St. Patrick (p. 4), and 828 
for that of Sedulius Scottus is an error (p. 6). The later part, from about 
1914, may be recommended to other readers besides those of German 
speech, partly because of the judicial attitude of the author, partly because 
of the dearth of substantial treatises on this important phase of contem- 
porary history. The author clears away some of the mythology that has 
grown up under the eyes of the present generation: his presentation of 
the character of the Sinn Fein movement and of its relation to the insurrec- 
tion of 1916 is an example. A similar clear-cut statement on the origins 
of the Irish Volunteers is missed. At the end of each section there is a 
brief, carefully selected bibliography, of value for the tyro in Irish studies, 
and at the end of the volume a useful index. 


J. F. K. 


Histoire d'Espagne. Par Rafael Altamira y Crevea, Professeur à PUni- 
versité de Madrid. (Paris, Colin; 1931, pp. 222, 10.50 fr.) Any volume 
from the pen of Professor Rafael Altamira, the dean and best known of 
contemporary Spanish historians, merits attention. This epitome of Spanish 
history is not a summary of the author’s more extended works, but a new . 
text written because of the progress made in Spanish historical studies dur- 
ing the last decade and because of a new understanding. of certain periods 
of Spanish history. In view of the new 1929 edition of his Histoire de la 
Civilisation Espagnole, the volume under review is devoted mainly to a 
recital of the essential facts of the long political history of Spain from the 
earliest times down to the establishment of the present republic. In the 
manner of selecting and reciting the facts, which are worthy of being 
remembered and which have left an imprint on human history, the author 
believes he has given an echo and application of his theories and philosophy 
of history. ; 

Five brief chapters cover the prehistoric times, and the Roman, 
Visigothic, and Moorish domination to the end of the tenth century. From 
the eleventh century onward about equal space is devoted to each.century. 
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The several chapters deal with the Christian advances of the eleventh to 
the thirteenth centuries; the end of the reconquest and beginnings of politi- 
cal unity; the period of greatness and decline (1516-1700); the eighteenth 
century and the Bourbons; and finally the struggles for constitutionalism and 
the economic and cultural renaissance. The little volume is a mast useful 
addition to the Colin series and merits presentation in English. 

Leonia, N. J. ` Roscor R. ‘Hint. 


La Epoca de los Grandes Descubrimientos Españoles y Portugueses. Por 
Gonzalo de Reparaz (Hijo). [Colección Labor, no. 75.] (Barcelona and 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Labor, 1931, pp. 206.) Gonzalo de Reparaz, jr. 
is the most prolific writer on historical geography in Spain. To his abun- 
dant and voluminous works on Catalan and Portuguese cartography and 
exploration, he has now added a brief and adequate history of man’s dis- 
covery of the world, up to Magellan. He follows Schulten in tke earlier 
western period, Ferrand and Warmington for the eastward trade routes; 
he is at his best in describing the cool, methodical Portuguese exploration— 
one of the greatest chapters inhuman progress—in whose traditions Colum- 
bus himself was formed. Henry the Navigator, Columbus, Vasco da Gama, 
Cortes, are among the figures singled out for description; the whcle forms 
a well balanced story, with numerous bibliographical references. As’ the 
author sadly confesses, Spain has produced many mediocre and superficial 
treatises on this subject; we may congratulate this young man on a really 
useful and stimulating booklet. It is admirably printed; there are fifteen 
figures in the text, twelve plates, and five maps. i 

North Hatley, Quebec. ° CHarLEsS Upson CLARK. 


Letters of John I1., King of Portugal, 1521-1557. The Portuguese Text 
edited with an Introduction, by J. D. M. Ford. (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1931, pp. xxx, 408, $3.50.) John III., who reigned from 
1521 to 1557, was the last king of the great days of Portugal, Although 
in his pietistic way he was a patron of art and literature, he was not a 
creator of either, and he is best known as the Portuguese ruler who brought 
‘the Inquisition into his country. The 372 letters of the present volume (all 
but twenty-three hitherto unpublished) come from the Fernando Palha 
collection, and are now the property of Harvard University, a gif: of Mr. 
John B. Stetson, jr. They cover the years 1523-1557, and were addressed 
for the most part to John’s chancellor of the exchequer. Accordingly, they 
treat almost exclusively affairs of state and business, and shed new light 
upon the king’s character and administrative methods. The mos: impor- 
tant single theme is the letter of marque issued to the French corsair Jean 
Ango; this portion had already been published by Palha in 1882. John’s 
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personal management of the Indian colonies is illuminated in many curious 
details. Obviously, this material will be indispensable to future historians 
of the period. 

The last two letters are thought by the editor to be in the king’s own 
hand, and no. 371 is reproduced in facsimile. A portrait of John, source 
not stated, serves as a frontispiece. , 

The editing is that of a very competent philologist, not of one whose 
primary interest is history. The difficult scripts of the various amanuenses 
have been skillfully deciphered, and the text is printed with the utmost 
cleanness. An introduction of twenty-five pages provides historical back- 
ground and discusses the contents of the letters. At the end of the volume 
one finds a note on the peculiar spellings of the text, and a glossary of 
archaic Portuguese forms. There are, however, no elucidative notes, and 
no index. Both would have been useful to historians. 

The University of California. S. Grisworp Morey. 


Correspondance de la Cour d’Espagne sur les Affaires des Pays-Bas au 
XVIIe Siècle. Recueil commencé par Henri Lonchay et continué par 
Joseph Cuvelier avec la Collaboration de Joseph Lefèvre. Tome HI. 
Précis de la Correspondance de Philippe IV., 1633-1647. [Académie Royale 
de Belgique, Commission Royale d’Histoire.] (Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 
1930, pp. xviii, 740.) In 1903 the Commission Royale d’Histoire of Belgium 
decided to send a qualified historian, fully acquainted with the manuscript 
sources of the period, to Simancas in order to collect the documents con- 
cerning the relations of the Spanish or Southern Netherlands with the 
Spanish kingdom: The great archivist and scholar Garchard had published 
the documents dealing with the reign of Philip II., and it seemed highly 
advisable to continue the work.. Henri Lonchay was sent in 1906, and the 
industry of this scholar was such that all the pieces of various classes of 
documents were examined. After his death the work was carried forward 
by the archivist J. Cuvelier and his assistant, J. Lefévre. The first volume 
(1923) dealing with the period from 1598 to 1621 contained 1558 docu- 
ments, and the second (1927), covering the years from 1621 to 1633, had as 
many as 2187. This third volume contains 1930 documents and carries 
us to 1647. 

The set will be of great help to all students of the seventeenth century. 
In the English speaking world, and in our own land not the least, the 
tendency has been to regard the events touching the Low Countries during 
the Thirty Years’ War in a most stepfatherly fashion. Few seem to compre- 
hend the significance of events in that part of Europe. The efforts of 
Spain to use the lands as a military base are- often passed over in silence, 
and the heroic achievements of the Dutch navy and Frederick Henry, the 
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stadholder, in an age when the English government seemed unconscious 
of its stake in the struggle or was unable to act because of the great crisis 
of the Civil War, are simply never mentioned, all of which argues a funda- 
mental misunderstanding of the character of this part of the struggle. 
It is unfortunate that we have here only the calendared form of the 
documents. Much has no doubt been left out which would interest his- 
torians. Economic matters apparently were largely omitted. So great is 
the task and expense of preparing accurate texts of documents in extenso 
that we ought to be grateful for what is here presented. The work is 
without doubt well done so that we can rely with certainty on the data 
given. A very full index enables the student to turn to any topic and 
rapidly trace it in all its ramifications. ` 
The University of Washington, Henry S. Lucas. 


Studies in English Puritanism from the Restoration to the Revolution, 
1660-1688. By C. E. Whiting, D.D., B.C.L., Reader in History in the 
University of Durham, and Vice-Principal of St. Chad’s College, Durham. 
(London, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New Yerk, Mac- 
millan Company, 1931, pp. xvi, 584, $7.50.) Dr. Whiting has taken time 
from work upon a history of Restoration Puritanism to complete and pub- 
lish a dozen studies on topics subsidiary to his major theme. But the theme 
is a large one and his knowledge of it sufficient to allow him wide range. 
The series begins with a justification of the Act of Uniformity, 1662, and 
ends with Bypaths of Puritan Literature, and in between are discussions of 
theological and social aspects of the struggle among Anglicans and Dis- 
senters, and histories of the dissenting Protestant sects. 

The name “studies” is aptly given to these papers, for they lack the 
expansiveness and consideration of generalities which distinguish the essay. 
And, what is more, they are devoid of that bare minimum of arrangement 
and digestion which ought to mark the most factual study. Their common 
form is a paragraph or two of introduction followed by forty pages of raw 
detail and each comes to a sudden and unpremeditated end. Dr. Whiting 
writes as though he were slave to a full notebook; who else would close a 
work of 570 pages with the sentence: “It was a small octavo, illustrated by 
‘plates, showing the torture of Protestants.” l 

But his detail, though loosely handled, does give life and color to the 
picture of Restoration Puritanism. As he recites names of ministers, dif- 
ferent standards of ordination, and degrees of variation in public worship 
that prevailed from 1660 to 1662, he fills in a background of religious and 
political chaos against which the Act of Uniformity appears as an inevitable 
step. Similarly, when he tells the history of the Quakers, Muggletonians, 
or Sweet Singers of Israel in terms of pamphlet titles and petty court 
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proceedings, the intimacy of the chronicle compensates in part for its lack 
of cogency. 

_ Cogent and more general treatment of Restoration Puritanism we may 
hope to find in the formal history now in preparation by Dr. Whiting, and 
with that work in mind we may regard the present volume as an appendix, 
or collection of pièces justificatives which has appeared out of season. 
Were it to be judged independently, attention would have to be drawn, 
not only to the defects naméd above, but to considerable faults in the 
bibliography and to the question whether, in discussing the religious history 
of the period, it is reasonable to give so much consideration as Dr. Whiting 
does to minor variations of sectarian doctrine. 

Cornell University. F. G. Marcuam. 


Os Jesuítas no Grão-Pará: suas Missões e a Colonização. Por J. Lúcio 
de Azevedo. Segunda Edição Revista. (Coimbra, Imprénsa da Universidade, 
1930, pp. vii, 436, 30 escudos.) This excellent book won immediate recogni- 
tion on its first publication, in 1901. Professor Lúcio de Azevedo has revised 
the whole, and rewritten his vivid account of Pombal’s struggle with the 
Jesuits, in the light of the recently published documents connecting the 
Tavoras and the Duque de Aveiro with the attempt on D. José’s life in 
1758. It is not only a dramatic study of the beginnings, expansion, and 
downfall of the Jesuit establishments in Pará and Maranhio, but an admir- 
able sketch of the process of colonization in Brazil. The sober description 
of the inevitable commercialization of the Jesuit missions—the feature which 
most antagonized the colonists and the government—has a real epic swing. 
As one who has worked among the same documents in Lisbon and Evora, 
the reviewer misses exact references; and the index is deficient, especially 
in place-names. The printing is good, though marred by misprints in 
almost all quotations from foreign languages, even Latin and Spanish. 
A welcome addition is the 1637 map of the Amazon, based on the journey 
of the Franciscans Frei André de Toledo and Frei Domingos de Brieva 
in 1636. 

North Hatley, Quebec. CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


Au Temps des Sociétés Secrètes: la Propagande Républicaine au Début 
de la Monarchie de Juillet, 1830-1835. Par Gabriel Perreux. (Paris, 
Hachette, 1931, pp. xlii, 398, 35 fr.) When the July Revolution of 1830 
replaced Charles X. by a constitutional king instead of a republic, many 
people were sorely disappointed. Eighteen years later, when it became 
Louis Philippe’s turn to go, these people saw to it that the mistake was 
not repeated. The Orleanist solution was not the only possible expedient 
in 1830 nor was the creation of the Second Republic in 1848 inevitable 
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merely because the Orleanist monarchy had failed. During the intervening 
period a signally important change had taken place within the republican 
movement itself. Its numbers had greatly increased, particularly in the 
departments and among the working class, a habit of political organization 
and instruction had been established and the leaders had become interested 
in the social and economic welfare of the poor. This change gces far to 
explain the victory of 1848 as well as the defeat of 1830. 

The process and machinery of the change are studied for the Arst time 
in great detail by M. Perreux in the admirable monograph here reviewed. 
This study is based on a very extended use of archival and other contem- 
porary sources and is thoroughly scientific in method. Indeed the meti- 
culous detail becomes burdensome at times, so that the book is calculated 
rather for reference than for pleasurable reading. The title is somewhat 
misleading, for in nine of the ten chapters the propaganda described is 
open, taking the form of nation-wide associations such as the Droits de 
l'Homme and a dignified press, with such papers as Le Nationai and La 
Tribune. There were many minor associations and journals, both in Paris 
and the departments; the author studies their diffusion by sections, finding 
them most numerous in the patriotic east. This situation existed between 
1832 and 1835, after which severe governmental repression brought it to 
an end and drove the republican movement underground. A fascinating 
account of the Charbonnerie and other secret societies is given in the 
last chapter. 

The author points out the importance of this propaganda in the de- 
velopment of a cheap, popular press and of adult education, nonpclitical as 
well as political, There is a long and complete source bibliography, describ- 
ing even the contents of each archival carton. M. Perreux seems to credit 
the legend that Lafayette considered the Orleanist monarchy “the best of 
republics” (pp. 2, 18); in three letters to Baltimore and New York corre- 
spondents, written in August and September, 1830, Lafayette categorically 
denied both the phrase and the opinion. 

Goucher College. Evcene N. Curtis. 

A Crusade for Humanity: the History of Organized Positivism in 
England. By John Edwin McGee, M.A., Instructor in History in the 
College of the City of New York. (London, Watts and Company, 1931, 
PP- X, 249, 21 s.) Though the annals of Positivism are as short and simple 
as those of the poor no student of recent intellectual history can efford to 
hear them with a disdainful smile. For Positivism attracted the attention 
of many eminent men of the later nineteenth century, and typifiec an im- 
portant crisis in the European soul. Expressly manufactured to fill the 
vacuum created by the exhaustion of Christian dogma, Positivism was the 
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most synthetic and artificial of religions. Believing that the prime social 
and ethical problem is the subordination of egotism to altruism, and deny- 
ing that this could be accomplished without the aid of religious emotion, 
Comte set up Humanity as an object of worship, and fashioned a cult with 
prayer, ritual, a priesthood, sacraments, and a calendar of saints closely 
modeled on the pattern of the Catholic Church. 

Brought to England in 1854 by Richard Congreve, Positivism soon after- 
ward appealed to some of the intellectuals plagued with nostalgia for a faith 
abandoned under the stress of Darwinism. Not a few men of brilliant 
minds associated themselves with the new church. With abounding zeal 
they took up the cause of Humanity in a.series of movements championing 
the Sepoys, the Irish, and the Boers against British imperialism, the working 
classes against capitalistic exploitation, womeh against male dominance, 
and animals against the vivisectors. They fostered education and produced 
some excellent works on historical subjects. 

But they soon staggered under the attacks of enemies, of whom the 
most dangerous were not the adherents of the older faith, but rationalists 
more radical than they. John Stuart Mill criticized their ethical doctrines 
and their strange rites; Thomas Huxley branded their religion as “Catholi- 
cism minus Christianity”; Ruskin found fault with them for preaching 
a religion of steam engines and factories; and Herbert Spencer assailed their 
identification of Humanity with the Unknowable. A generation no longer 
feeling the need of religious emotion fell away from them. Their numbers 
dwindled. Sired by scientific skepticism and mothered by religious emotion, 
Positivism proved to be one of those hybrids vigorous in the first genera- 
tion, but incapable of perpetuating its kind. The story of its rise and fall 
in England is worth telling, and has been told so well by Mr. McGee that 
his worx will not need to be done again. 

Cornell University. "PRESERVED SMITH. 


Le Bureau de Police du Comité de Salut Public: Etude ‘sur la Terreur. 
Par Arne Ording. [Skrifter utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i 
Oslo, II., Historisk-Filosofisk Klasse, 1930, no. 6.] (Oslo, Jacob Dybwad, 
1930, pp. 195, 12 kr.) In this monograph of modest dimensions the author 
has succeeded in discrediting the common conception of the rôle of the 
police bureau. of the Committee of Public Safety which was established in 
the spring of 1794. At the same time he seems to have disposed of one of 
the traditional charges made against Robespierre and his friends, St. Just 
and Couthon. Ever since the Thermidorians proceeded to load upon 
Robespierre’s name the odium of the Terror this bureau of police has been 
considered as his peculiar instrument of domination. The historians have 
hitherto failed to test the validity of the charge by a thorough analysis of 
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the papers of the bureau. This, Herr Ording, a student of Professors Bull 
and Koht at Oslo, and of Professor Mathiez at Paris, has done. From the 
evidence he has collected it is apparent that the Robespierrist group had 
immediate supervision of the bureau, much as Carnot controlled military 
operations and Jean Bon St. André, the marine. The bureau made regular 
reports from early in Floréal until the roth of Thermidor, the day after 
Robespierre’s overthrow. In these reports there are 3777 separate items or 
articles. They were annotated at first chiefly by Robespierre, later by St. 
Just and Couthon. Upon the basis of such marginal notations, ‘where action 
_ seemed called for, minutes were drawn by the Robespierrists, sometimes by 
other members of the committee or by the head of the bureau. Herr Ording 
believes that these minutes were referred to the Committee of Public Safety 
and embodied in decisions. Out of 464 decisions (arrétés) in matters of 
police he has found 121 of the corresponding minutes. There are doubtless 
others still to be found, but the signatures on those already known, and on 
the decisions of the committee which resulted, show that other members 
besides the Robespierrists shared the responsibility for the operations of the 
bureau. Moreover, the marginal comments written by Robespierre do not 
suggest any startling scheme of political manipulation. There is also little 
to show that an attempt was being made to supplant the Committee of 
General Security. Undoubtedly Robespierre came to distrust that com- 
mittee, especially after Vadier’s report on the affair of Cathérine Théot. 
What does surprise the reader of this monograph is that a political leader 
occupied as Robespierre was should have devoted so much attention to 


somewhat petty affairs of revolutionary police. 
B. 


Modern English Reform, from Individualism to Socialism. By Edward 
P. Cheyney, Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania. [A Course 
of Lowell Lectures.] (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1931, pp. vii, 223, $2.00.) Professor Cheyney views English reforms, as 
inscribed on the statute book since 1800, as “a continuous development, the 
‘gradual unfolding of a drama, the logical working out of forces inherent in 
the time”. In tracing this development, he begins by describing The 
© Wealth and Poverty of England in 1800 and then he sketches the character 
and methods of the early reformers, the history of the abolition of slavery, l 
reforms in the criminal code, Parliamentary reform, the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, the Rise of the Working Classes, 1796-1929, Constructive Reforms, 
1860-1914, and British Socialism, 1817-1930. Lists are given of reform 
measures and of reforming societies. ` i 

The lectures are lucid and they contain a wealth of information. . Few 
will quarrel with Professor Cheyney’s general views as expressed in the 
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introduction; but many may take exception to several of the assertions and 
generalizations made in the lectures themselves. By extending the period 
of laissez faire thirty years beyond its proper terminal, 1830, Professor 
Cheyney confuses both himself and his readers. The positive character of 
the reform legislation before 1860 is minimized; such significant measures 
as the public health acts and the beginnings of civil service reform are 
ignored, the railway acts of the forties, when Peel and Gladstone seriously 
considered the nationalization of the railways, are passed over lightly, and 
we are virtually asked to class the establishment of religious equality among 
negative reforms. E 
Professor Cheyney thinks that the reforms before 1860 should, in the | 
main, be credited to the aristocracy, while those after that date owe their 
' incepticn and adoption to the influence of the working classes. Both 
propositions are dubious, to put it mildly. In the earlier period middle 
class initiative and middle and lower class coercion in certain crises were 
the most potent factors in producing reforms. And after 1860 many ex- 
ceptions and reservations will have to be made if the far-reaching and 
vital reform measures of the ’seventies and ’eighties are to be placed to 
the credit of labor. The real significance of having leaders with the back- 
ground, habits, and outlook of men of business, such as Huskisson, Peel, 
Gladstone, and Joseph Chamberlain in high offices has apparently escaped 
Professor Cheyney’s attention. True, “the bread and butter question” is 
important, but when discussing laws for the people, it is well to bear in 
mind that “man liveth not by bread alone”. 
The University of Wisconsin. Paur Knap.unp. 


The Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism. By Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Professor of History in Columbia University. (New York, Richard 
R. Smith, 1931, pp. viii, 327, $3.50.) Professor Hayes has here supple- 
mented his Essays on Nationalism (1926) with a more systematic survey 
of the subject. Following the general thesis that “Nationalism is plural 
rather than singular” (p. v), he traces the doctrines of nationalism through 
a series of stages of his own naming and delimitation. After a short: in- 
troduction, there follows a discussion of the Humanitarian Nationalism of 
Bolingkroke, Rousseau, and Herder. Then in turn there are chapters on 
the Jacobin Nationalism of the French Revolution, on the parallel and 
immediately succeeding Traditional Nationalism of Burke and De Maistre, 
then on the Liberal Nationalism of Bentham and Mazzini, and finally on 
the Integral Nationalism of Maurras and Mussolini. Each type is care- 
fully analyzed as a body of doctrines and as a set of attitudes. The last 
two chapters trace the Economic Factors in Nationalism and set forth the 
author’s Conclusion. A quotation from the latter suggests the author’s 
general argument (p. 308): “It seems a long way from Rousseau, Herder 
and Mazzini to Maurras, Hitler and Mussolini. | . . The former preached 
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against the very things which the latter are championing. Yet the latter. 
appear to be a lineal projection of the former.” Mr. Hayes shows that 
Humanitarian Nationalism came first chronologically, and that Jacobin, 
Traditionalist, and Liberal Nationalism arose from attempts to put Humani- 
tarian Nationalism into action. Of these, Liberal Nationalism still inspires 
“backward” peoples and “Radicals”, while Traditional Nationalism has had 
much influence on the rise of Integral Nationalism—the prevailing form 
to-day. 

Each of the chapters is in itself closely reasoned and carefully built up 
though the book is more difficult to follow than Professor Hayes’s Essays 
on Nationalism. This seems to arise from the fact that the relationships of 
the various types of nationalism are not always made sufficiently clear. 
The most original contribution is to be found in the discussion of the 

_ Economic Factors in Nationalism. One discovers in the concluding chapter, 
evidence of an idealism which one suspects led Professor Hayes, years ago, 
to undertake his important studies in nationalism. Indeed—although the 
work is written without any distorting bias—the author seems to write 
most clearly and most effectively when his moral indignation is most 
aroused. It is impossible in a brief review to give any adequate idea of 
this important study. It is the summary of many years of work of one 
of the ablest of our historians, and it will undoubtedly remain for long the 
most adequate survey of the theories of modern nationalism. 

Oberlin College. Freperick B. ARTZ. 


Revolutionsbriefe, 1848. Ungedrucktes aus dem Nachlass König 
Friedrich Wilhelms IV. von Preussen. Herausgegeben von Karl Haenchen. 
(Leipzig, K. F. Koehler, 1930, pp. 445, 15 M.) This collection of some two 
hundred and sixty hitherto unpublished documents from the Brandenburg- 
Prussian Hausarchiv at Charlottenburg is an interesting addition to the 
growing mass of printed sources for the German Revolution of 1848. It 
covers the period from the beginning of the year 1848 to the refusal of the 
imperial crown by King Frederick William IV. in April, 1849. The docu- 
ments are of various types. There are some extracts from the entries in the 
daybook of the aid-de-camp on duty at the royal palace on March 18, 19, 
20, and 21, adding some details to the famous events of those days. There 
are extracts from the protocols of the meetings of the Prussian council of 
ministers, notably that of April 2, 1849, called to consider the king’s reply 
to the delegation irom the Frankfort parliament. The bulk of the volume, 
however, is made up from the correspondence of King Frederick William. 

From the documents, we can see some of the influences at work on 
Frederick William’s policy, from the reactionary advice of his sister, the 
empress of Russia, and of King Ernest Augustus of Saxony, to the im- 
passioned national appeals of Ernest Moritz Arndt and Hermann von 
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Beckerath. The difficulties of the king with his ministers and the perhaps 
greater difficulties of the ministers with their king appear especially in the 
correspondence with the ministers president and of foreign affairs. Even ` 
Count Brandenburg found his master difficult to serve. Above all stands 
the picture of the king himself—hardworking, conscientious, vigorous in 
expression but not in action, filled with a sense of his divine inspiration 
and moral duty, but, for a Hohenzollern, sadly lacking in political common 
sense. 

The book is well edited. The notes give concise biographical data and 
references to other works which will provide the setting for the documents 
printed. “i 

The University of Minnesota. Lawrence D. STEEFEL. 


Glimpses of High Politics through War and Peace, 1855-1929: the- 
Autobiography of N. V. Teharykow, Serf-Owner, Ambassador, Exile. 
Foreword by Sir Bernard Parés, K.B.E. (New York, Macmillan Company, 
1931, pp. 330, $5.00.) This alluring title is probably a product of the 
publisher’s imagination, rather than of the author’s reasoned judgment. 
N. V. Charykov was unquestionably one of the most eminent Russian 
diplomats of the pre-war period. To say nothing of minor appointments, 
he was assistant minister of foreign affairs under Izvolski, 1908-1909, and 
ambassador to Constantinople in the critical years of the formation of the. 
Balkan League, 1909-1912. No doubt he could have given some very 
illuminating “glimpses of high politics”. But he did not choose to do so, 
either because, as an exile at Constantinople from 1918 to 1930, he did not 
have the papers necessary to reconstruct. the story, or because he was un- 
willing to lift the veil. What he has actually written is an autobiography 
and a rather pleasing and interesting one. His picture of life in the days 
of dying serfdom and the reforms of the Czar Liberator, his account of his 
experiences in the war with Turkey in 1877-1878, and his narrative of 
activity in Central Asia in the years following Geok Tepe and the annexa- 
tion of Merv, are unusual. They are straightforward and simple, and have 
much more intimacy than most stories of this type. But of the great days 
in his diplomatic career Charykov says almost nothing, at least nothing that 
he has not published elsewhere. We should have appreciated some detail 
regarding his relations with Izvolski in 1908~1g09 and Stolypin’s dramatic 
threat to resign if the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria 
were recognized. Some knowledge of the instructions that went to Izvolski 
on this occasion would be of great value. Charykov might also have said 
something of his negotiations with Turkey, both in 1909 and in rorr— 
1912, but he ‘passes them with scarce a mention. For the student of 
diplomacy there is nothing to be gleaned from this volume. Even the 
Russian text of the Reichstadt Convention of 1876, which the author seems 
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to have believed unpublished, saw the light in the Krasny. Arkhiv years ago. 
But the book gives a rather good idea of the life of the better Russian. 
aristocrat, a man with moderately liberal views, an intense love of his 
country, and an interest in worth while things. 


Harvard University. W. L. Lancer. 


German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914. Selected and translated by 
E. T. S. Dugdale. Volume IV., The Descent to the Abyss, 1911-1914. 
With Introductions by the Rt. Hon. Sir Malcolm Robertson, G.C.M.G., 
formerly British Ambassador at Buenos Aires, and Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond, K.C.B. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1931, pp. xxv, 394, 
$5.00.) This concluding volume of translated selections from the Grosse 
Politik bas two introductions: the first, by a former ambassador, is singu- 
larly inadequate as an historical preface but does contain some valuable 
observations upon the intrinsic worth of diplomatic documents; the second, 
by an admiral, discusses the significance of naval affairs thus appropriately 
stressing the principal theme of the volume. Although the documents here 
printed are concerned with the varied phases of European’ relaticns from 
the Agadir incident to the Serajevo assassinations, no one aspect is so fully 
illustrated as that of the naval problem between Germany and England. 
Comparatively extensive extracts from the letters and reports of military , 
and naval attachés make clear that our understanding of the immediate 
background of the war, particularly jn its diplomatic complications, would 
be greatly improved and clarified by a better knowledge of milizary and 
naval interests. 

__ In view of the commonly accepted notion that, as the crisis developed, 
militarism supplanted civilian authority and precipitated hostilities, it is 
evident that more should be known of the military-and naval institutions 
of the period from 1895 to 1914. Our students of diplomatic relations as 
well, in fact, as those of general historical concerns are too frequently 
neglectful of military and naval technicalities. The recent trend against 
“drum and trumpet” history has caused one of the historian’s useful tools 
to become unduly rusty. , 

So far as official documents offer valid evidence, those here presented 
leave little ground for uncertainty upon the much discussed question of 
whether Germany would have permitted Austria to precipitate war had she 
known that Britain would fight. Warnings were numerous and explicit 
that Britain would not stand aside if France were menaced. The German 
emperor left no doubt that he “quite definitely” expected British armed 
assistance for France. 

Misprints and typographical errors appear to be more numerous in this 
volume than in any of the three preceding. 

Amherst College. Laurence B. PACKARD. 
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Les Effets Economiques et Sociaux de la Guerre en Serbie. Par Drago- 
lioub Yevanovitch, Docteur és Lettres, Professeur d’Economie Politique à 
l'Université de Belgrade. [Histoire Economique et Sociale de la Guerre 
Mondiale, Série Serbe, James T. Shotwell, Directeur.] (Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930, pp. xii, 334; 
35 fr.) The introductory pages of this book describe briefly the geographi- 
cal, agricultural, industrial, and intellectual conditions in Serbia’ on the eve 
of the World War, the period of military operations before the Serbian 
disaster, the occupation of the country by the German, Austro-Hungarian, 
and Bulgarian armies,-the régimes established by Austrians and Bul- 
garians, and the end of the war, together with the liberation of Jugoslavia. 
Various chapters discuss the movements of the Serb population during the 
war, the effects of the war upon rural and urban conditions, upon the ways 
of communication, upon the riches destroyed or carried off, upon the social, 
intellectual, and moral life. A brief conclusion summarizes the negative 
and the positive consequences, the losses in material, men, and morale, the 
effects on economic life, social relations, and manner of living. A brief but 
annotated bibliography, one sketch map, and an index complete the volume. 

It was difficult for the author to discuss these situations with entire im- 
partiality. He does, however, attempt to discriminate somewhat between 
the different invaders of Serbia. The Bulgarians come in for the most 
severe arraignment, though the Germans, Austrians, and Magyars are de- 
scribed as terrible in their oppression. That the array of sources cited 
should be overwhelmingly Serbian is natural. Several French writers of 
Serbian leanings are included and one or two slight references to American 
and Austrian authorities are made in the footnotes. No Bulgarian authori- 
ties are even mentioned. One would expect a Bulgarian to write certain 
pages (23, 24, etc.) somewhat differently. We must accept the author’s 
view, therefore, with modifications. : 

Cambridge. i ARTHUR I, ANDREWS. 


Histoire de l'Afrique du Nord, Tunisie, Algérie, Maroc. Par Ch. André 
Julien, Professeur Agrégé d’Histoire au Lycée Janson de Sailly, Secrétaire 
Général de la Revue Historique. Préface de Stéphane Gsell, Membre de 
I'Institut, Professeur d’Histoire de l’Afrique du Nord au Collège de France. 
[Bibliothéque: Historique.] (Paris, Payot, 1931, pp. xvi, 866, 120 fr.) 
This solid and interesting book is potentially of even more value to some 
groups likely to miss it than to the specialists in western Mediterranean and 
Moslem history who are certain to discover it. Professor Gsell remarks 
in the preface that it is the first treatise on the entire history of this 
geographically unified area, which has played so critical a part at various 
times in the evolution of our Occidental civilization. Far from being either 
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a mere narrative or a mere explanation, it is also a broad trail blazed 
through a wilderness of controversies about a process of development with 
amazing ups and downs. After being read through it will be frequently 
consulted with the aid of an excellent index recording names of persons and 
places. The many illustrations really illuminate the text, to which they are 
carefully fitted. An analytic bibliography covering seventy-seven pages, free 
from dead wood, will prove a first-rate instrument for getting under the 
skin of Mediterranean and Moslem history. It is perhaps a happy accident 
that the first complete and scholarly synthesis of the history of an area 
chronically “imperialized” in ancient, medieval, and modern times should 
be written by a man whose impulses are against all unnecessary interference 
with native life from outside. Professor Julien’s is not the conventional 
“anti-imperialism of the chair”, but that of the long-time resident of the 
country he writes about, knowing the texts and also knowing by experience 
at what points these are “anaemic reflections of a vigorous reality”. 

A history of North Africa should be, and here is, a history of most of 
the Mediterranean from an unusual and most illuminating angle. The 
significance in the long. run of certain peculiarities of the Mediterranean 
economic environment comes out clearly where these characteristics of 
climate, soil, topography, and natural resources are somewhat exaggerated. 
Especially does the consideration of this exceptionally dry and unified area 
through a long period of time tend to separate the effects of basic geography 
from the maze of other factors. North African history is much less com- 
plicated than that of the eastern Mediterranean by mere position between 
other rich regions which have always needed to trade with each other. 
A century of French colonial enterprise in North Africa has expensively 
demonstrated how difficult it is for an outsider to make a living, especially 
from the soil, in the Mediterranean fringe. The same bias and many of 
the same specific illusions which have bankrupted so many colonists from 
wetter regions discolor the whole fabric of many of our general works on 
European history. Here is a book which, if carefully read, will do much 
to remind the reader from a rainier environment of his natural errors of 
interpretation; and will save him the trouble and annoyance of reading 
most of the economic explanations of the rise and fall of ancient civiliza- 
tions around the Mediterranean. 

The University of Caltfornia. M. M. Knrour. 


Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Volume LXII., 
October, 1929~June, 1930. (Boston, the Society, 1931, pp. xvi, 647.) The 
most substantial portions of the volume are two articles concerning the 
development of political theory in colonial Massachusetts, one by Professor 
C. H. McIlwain on the Transfer of the Charter to New England and its 
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Significance in American Constitutional History, the cther by Mr. F. W. 
Grinnell on John Winthrop and the Constitutional Thinking of John 
Adams. Mr. W. O. Sawtelle gives an excellent history of Governor Thomas 
Pownall. Dr. C. E. Banks argues, with much knowledge, but certainly 
not sine tra et studio, against the belief that the Puritan emigration to New 
England was caused by anything that can properly be called persecution. 
Rev. Dr. H. W. Foote writes of Rev. George Phillips, first minister of 
Watertown. Mr. John T. Morse’s memorial of Moorfield Storey is easily 
the most attractive piece of writing in the book. Half of the volume is 
occupied with the letters, 1770-1799, of Rev. William Gordon, historian of 
the Revolution, letters containing much interesting gossip and some, more 
solid information, but hardly worth so much space. 

The society has also issued the twelfth volume of its reprint of the 
Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts (pp. xvi, 231), 
presenting the record of the four sessions of 1734-1735. 


J. F. J. 


Vieille Amérique: la Louisiane au Temps des Francais. Par Georges 
Oudard. (Paris, Plon, 1931, pp. 305, 15 fr.) The author of this very in- 
teresting monograph has published several novels and political essays, as 
well as biographies of John Law and Peter the Great. It was, doubtless, 
the research incident to the life of Law which suggested the present work. 

Of his fourteen chapters, two are devoted to the Canadian background, 
one to the explorations of, La Salle. As might be expected, the book is 
somewhat romantic in style, though accurate enough in its broader aspects. 
Such inaccuracies as occur relate mostly to details, like distances in America, 
about which the author is frequently vague. Likewise, he makes the filles 
à la cassette arrive too soon (p. 145). Often the spelling of American 
words is incorrect, for example, “blacksettlers” for “tackwoodsmen” (p. 
272). A whole chapter is devoted to the earlier life of John Law, with less 
space to Law’s relation to the colonization of Louisiana. This is perhaps 
but to be expected of the biographer of Law. It is one of several examples 
of what might be called “misplaced emphasis”, which occur in the volume. 

The style is decidedly interesting, ‘vivid, and rapid. The book should 
serve to arouse in French readers a desire to know more of the history of 
America. There are no footnotes or index, but there is a good map and 
also a very full bibliography of manuscript and printed sources, in both 
French and English, though there are a few notable omissions. The tone 
of the beok is very fair, both to the various nationalities involved and to 
. individudls. But it seems a trifle severe to say of Lamothe-Cadillac: “Had 
age enfeebled his faculties? He managed to conceal them so well, one 
cannot say” (p. 115). 
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M. Oudard is at his best in describing social conditions in general and 
festivities and ceremonies in particular. Like Laussat, he takes leave of 
Louisiana with a sigh of regret. : 

Hamilton College. Miuiepce L. BONHAM, JR. 


British Administration of the Southern Indians, 1756-1783. By Helen 
Louise Shaw. (Lancaster, Lancaster Press, 1931, pp. xix, 205.) This is a 
doctoral dissertation, and an excellent one. For the first time we have 
available a detailed and thoroughly documented study of an important 
branch of English colonial administration, covering a comparatively brief, 
though critical, period. Dr. Shaw has delved deeply into the sources and 
has presented an unimpeachable description of the machinery of Indian 
administration in the southern district. The organization of the depart- 
ment under Edmund Atkin and his successor John Stuart has been touched 
upon by other writers, though not with the profusion of detail characteristic 
of the present work. In the reviewer’s opinion the most significant con- 
tribution is found in the analysis of the financial phases of Indian admin- 
istration, which, as the author suggests, ranks the department “as a branch 
of the imperial administration”. There is likewise much new information 
and interpretation relative to the conduct of Indian affairs in the, South 
during the Revolution. The result of England’s Indian policy on the 
Spanish frontier in the cataclysm of war is depicted as dismal failure—a 
failure due to the incapacity of men rather than to the inadequacy of the 
structure of administration. : 

The Indian boundary line receives little attention, but the fact is pointed | 
out that this subject is under investigation by other scholars. There is no 
index, though the volume is prefaced by an analytical table of contents. 
The value of the work is enhanced by the appending of a number of 
important documents illustrative of the various financial phases of Indian 
‘administration. 

Washington, D. C. © C. E. CARTER. 


The Great Trek. By Owen Cochran Coy, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Director, California State Historical Associa- 
tion. [California Series, edited by John Russell McCarthy.] (Los Angeles, 
Powell Publishing Company, 1931, pp. 349, $5.00.) This volume plays its 
part in the series entitled California by dealing in popular fashion with the 
gold rush across the continent (1849-1853), supplementing Coy’s Gold 
Days, Hunt and Ament’s Oxcart to Airplane, to complete the picture of 
California in the Days of Gold. Those to whom the series is addressed will 
find an interest in every page; the student of Western history will appreciate 
the three maps “Western Trails of the Gold Rush Days”, “Trails through 
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the Great Basin”, and “Trans-Sierra Trails”; he will also profit by the 
extracts from several manuscript diaries of the overland journey not hereto- 
fore exploited, those, for example, of J. M. Hixson, C. V. Stuart, E. A. 
Tompkins, H. M. Carpenter, and C. J. Couts. 

Chapters I. and H. relate specifically to the historical background of the 
Santa Fé and Oregon trails; the former practically a long quotation from 
Gregg and the latter a similar quotation from Hastings. This use of scis- 
sors, necessitated, evidently, by the time limit fixed by the publishers of the 
series, serves the author’s purpose also in the succeeding four chapters 
relating to experiences on the central, or Oregon-California, route. In writ- 
ing chapters VIII. and X., dealing with the southern routes to California, 
the author was less handicapped and tells interestingly that more neglected 
phase of the transcontinental rush. In a last chapter, under the title Lights 
and Shadows of the Overland Journey, Dr. Coy pictures the ups and downs 
of trail and camp ground experience; among these topics those least familiar 
to many are: Prairie Postal Service, The Mirage, Relief Measures, and 
Ravages of Cholera. 

The book is concluded with a bibliography of 154 titles of which forty- 
two carry 1849 or 1850 date lines; the omission of Charles Kelley’s impor- 
‘tant Salt Desert Trails may cause some questioning, as well as the omission 
of the reviewer’s six volumes of overland trail maps, Transcontinental 
Trails. It is embellished with fifteen woodcuts by Franz Geritz of trail 
experiences bearing such titles as “A Difficult Crossing”, “Water!” and 
“Life and Death”. The book has a good index. 

Colorado College. Arcuer B. HULBERT. 


High Stakes and Hair Trigger: the Life of Jefferson Davis. By Robert 
W. Winston. (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1930, pp. viii, 306, 
$3.50.) The title of this volume indicates its character. The author, who 
produced a very creditable biography of Andrew Johnson, has forsaken the 
sober approach antl gone in for popular writing. Such chapter headings as 
Brass Buttons, Ragtag and Bobtail, and Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck, are 
considerably worse than the chapters themselves, but are in keeping with a 
quantity of errors which render the work decidedly doubtful as a contribu- 
tion to scholarship. These errors begin with misspelled words and wrong 
dates and end with actual distorting of quotations. Bell and Everett are 
presented as the candidates of the Know-Nothing party.in 1860; the date of 
the Battle of Gettysburg is given as July 1 and 2; Roger A. Pryor appears 
as “Prior”, Gideon Welles as “Wells”; ficticious conversations are reported 
‘and a dozen or more quotations are amended by additions or omissions and 
in some cases given quite a different meaning from that of the original. 

The general thesis of the book is interesting and, in part, of value. 
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Judge Winston pictures Jefferson Davis as a typical Southern aristocrat, 
responsible to a large degree for the developments which ended in civil war, 
and in no small part for the failure of the Confederacy. His personality, 
his training, and his inability to judge men were burdens which the new 
nation, already struggling under the fatal handicaps of state rights and 
slavery, could not bear. Davis was as well fitted as any man in the South 
to lead the cause of “caste and privilege”, but neither man nor principles 
were in accord with the great majority of common men who made up the 
heart of the South. 

The second contention is more sound and is not weakened by exaggera- 
tion and the jumbling of facts to produce effects. It is that Reconstruction 
and the humiliation of a proud people brought a new unity to the South; 
that the persecution of Davis by the Federal government made him in the 
days after 1865 the symbol of a cause that was more holy. than the one for 
which he had fought and brought to him in the quiet.days at Belvoir a 
respect and support that had earlier been wanting. The North had restored 
to Davis the popularity which had been his only in the first flush of 
war days. 

The University of Chicago. Avery O. Craven. 


Carl Schurz, Militant Liberal. By Joseph Schafer, Superintendent of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. [Publications of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin.] (Evansville, Antes Press, 1930, pp. xxi, 270, $2.25.) 
Carl Schurz, who as a student sat at the feet of some of Germany's greatest 
liberals and fought in the popular uprising of 1848-1849, lived to receive 
in 1905 the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from the University of 
Wisconsin and to be entertained by the reform governor of the staze, Robert 
M. La Follette. It is therefore fitting that the Historical Society of that 
state, in which so many of his countrymen found a home, should recognize 
the centenary of his birth by a biography from the pen of the superin- 
tendent. 

For historical purposes, however, the centenary came some years too 
soon. Schurz was so intimately connected with politics for half a century 
that not until the secrets of political campaigns, cabinet-making manipula- 
tions, party conventions, and the mixed motives of reformers are divulged, 
can his relation to the larger sweep of events be appraised. But this 
generalization applies only to the post-Civil War period. The first fourteen 
chapters, which deal with his career in Europe and America until 1865, 
rest upon a solid foundation. The author has discovered and utilized new 
documents pertaining to the participation of Schurz in the stirring events 
of ’forty-nine. His unrivaled knowledge of the party situation in Wisconsin 
and the Old Northwest enables Dr. Schafer to analyze the perplexing con: 
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fusion of Yankee, German, and Irish groups in public life which made it 
possible for Schurz five years after his arrival in- America to be the can- 
didate of the Republican party for the lieutenant-governorship of Wisconsin 
in 1857, and three years later to contribute to the election of Abraham 
Lincoln, whose nomination he had not favored. The six chapters that 
follow are necessarily more suggestive than definitive; students seeking a 
subject for a dissertation can read them with profit. The care that has 
been taken in verifying many statements in Schurz’s Reminiscences is an 
object lesson in how certain types of material must be handled. 

Dr. Schafer, although a centenary biographer, is not blind to those traits 
of his subject’s character which so often exasperated his contemporaries. 
But, on the other hand, the versatility and energy in thought and action 
which caused Schurz’s associates to describe him as “that tremendous Dutch- 
man” are clearly revealed. , 

_ The book is designated as volume I. of the Wisconsin Biography series. 
That is a welcome promise. But it is unfortunate that the state of Wisconsin 
which so generously supports historical activities does not provide printing 
and binding more pleasing to the eye. 

The University of Ulinois. . Marcus L. HANSEN. 


Conscientious Objectors in the Civil War. By Edward Needles Wright. 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931, pp. vii, 274, $3.00.) 
- Mr. Wright’s study of the Conscientious Objectors in the Civil War was 
begun as a doctoral thesis in history at the University of Pennsylvania. 
An introductory chapter presents a short sketch of the early history of the 
noncombatant religious sects in America. A final chapter on the conflict of 
the draft authorities with pacifists during the World War is introduced, as 
the author explains, for a comparative point of view. Tlie body of the 
work is concerned almost entirely, more certainly than the title would in- 
dicate, with the resistance offered by the Society of Friends to the draft, 
North and South, during the Civil War. The other religious organizations 
adjusted themselves to the ways of escape allowed by the commutation fee 
and the privilege of furnishing substitutes. The author concludes that 
many members of Congress had the conscientious objector in mind in 
supporting devices for securing exemption from service. Evidence is pains- 
takingly sifted in order to arrive at relative conclusions regarding the at- 
titude of the administration, Congress, and military officials toward the non- 
combatants in the Confederacy and the Union. A few military men come 
in for severe criticism. President Davis, like President Wilson, held aloof 
from such details. The patience and liberality of President Lincoln; who 
did find time to soften the administration’ of the draft system, is praised. 
It seems that the younger generation of the noncombatant religious sects is 
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abandoning the pacifism which the elders held paramount. During the 
World War eighty per cent. of the religious objectors who were furnished 
with noncombatant certificates by local draft boards failed to claim exemp- 
tion from combatant service. The Mennonites predominated among the 
religious objectors in the World War. During the Civil War the authori- 
ties were dealing with small sects founded on conscientious objection as a 
principle but whose control of the younger generation was already showing 
signs of weakening; during the World War the real problem was a non- 
combatant class brought into existence by economic, social, and political 
causes. The chapter on the World War can not claim to be an adequate 
treatment of the more complicated issue that arises in war time in a modern 
industrial state. For the Civil War Mr. Wright’s monograph will serve 
very well. He falls down on only one part of his announcement at the 
beginning and that is “to ascertain their numbers”. For that the sources 
and not the author’s industry are at fault. 

Western Reserve University. ay ELBERT J. BENTON. 


The Martial Spirit: a Study of our War with Spain. By Walter Millis. 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931, pp. xii, 427, $4.00.) The 
Spanish-American War had all the elements of a paradox. It marked the 
transition of a frontier society with an agrarian viewpoint into an industrial 
state upon which was forced the necessity for a world viewpoint. Mr. Millis 
has told the story of this transition period against a background that makes 
it possible to understand the causes and motives of the leaders and their 
supporters. The tone, however, is satirical; it is at once scornful, con- 
descending, and supercilious. , In spite of the evidence of extensive research 
the author has made no effort to study the period in the spirit of tae times. 
It is the attitude of a captious critic that vitiates much of the real value 
which the book otherwise possesses. 

The narrative discloses a war conditioned on the needs of two great 
‘newspapers struggling for circulation, fostered by party politicians who saw 
in ‘the situation an opportunity for political profit, and which was pre- 
cipitated by a coincidence that even to-day remains a mystery. In this day 
of “debunking”, often for its own sake, it is remarkable that the Spanish- 
American War has had to wait so long for iconoclastic attention. The 
author displays a bitter and seemingly unnecessary animus toward Roose- 
velt and Lodge. McKinley is a “cautious statesman”, with “no more back- 
bone than a chocolate éclair”, who could only wring his hands and trust 
the nation’s affairs in Cuba to Fitzhugh Lee, “a minor diplomatic official” 
of “choleric” and “bellicose temperament”. Alger is passed by as being of 
no consequence, while Long is continually compromised by the unauthor- 
ized acts of his ambitious subordinate, Roosevelt. On the other hand, the 
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author believes that “history has been unjust” to Shafter, the three-hundred- 
pound commanding general. He is the one hero of the play, so far as there 
is a hero, who was a victim of newspaper correspondents and of General 
Joe Wheeler’s “individualistic strategy”. 

The book may please those who can find nothing much to praise in 
the history of a country they yet prefer to live in; its very spirit and manner 
of statement will 'not convince the student without better authority than is 
given. Obvious incompetence and the bizarre are emphasized; the positive 
and constructive effort contributed by the private citizen and the soldier of 
the rank and file is hardly mentioned. There are no footnotes, but there is 
a bibliography and a satisfactory index. The book is well printed and 
illustrated by contemporary cartoons and photographs. 

Great Neck, New York. Tuomas Rosson Hay. ` 


Broken Hand: the Life Story of Thomas Fitzpatrick, Chief of the 
Mountain Men. By LeRoy R. Hafen and W. J. Ghent. (Denver, Old 
West Publishing Company, 1931, pp. xi, 316, $7.50.) It is no criticism of 
this volume to say that it is scarcely a biography in the ordinary sense of 
the word. True, the career of Thomas Fitzpatrick is the central theme, 
but owing to the scantiness of the records his figure is a shadowy one, espe- 
cially during the earlier years. The authors have really given us a picture 
of the West beyond the Missouri River from the period of the early 1820's 
to about 1854, selecting scenes and episodes relating to an important but 
relatively unknown personality in the history of the region, a method which 
has much to commend it. 

Like many others who have attained prominence in Indian affairs, 
Thomas Fitzpatrick was not a native American but was born in Ireland 
in 1799. He appeared in St. Louis in the winter of 1822-1823 and from 
that time his career was identified with the frontier. He began as a fur 
trader and on early expeditions distinguished himself as an explorer of new 
routes. In 1824, along with Jedediah Smith, he reached South Pass. He 
became head of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company but later abandoned 
the trade as conditions became less favorable. Between 1841 and 1846, he 
served as guide to emigrant trains and other expeditions, including those 
of Frémont and Kearny. 

The most interesting and important part of the volume is that which 
describes Fitzpatrick’s career as Indian agent for the Upper Platte and 
Arkansas, a position which he held from 1846 to 1854. A dramatic climax 
is the account of the great council at Fort Laramie in 1851, at which Fitz- 
patrick was present and which is estimated to have been attended by 
some ten thousand Indians. Manuscript materials from the Indian Office 
and elsewhere have been drawn upon for these latter chapters. ‘As Indian 
agent, Fitzpatrick had very definite ideas as to the principles which should 
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govern the contact between the red men and whites. He had a rather low. 
opinion of the character of the former, though-he insisted upon honesty and 
fair dealing. His earlier career had given him an unrivaled knowledge of, 
Indian psychology. The general reader as well as the special student will 
be chiefly interested in the volume as a description of life in the West and 
as a chapter in the history of the contact of races in America. The authors 
have told a highly entertaining story and one can not fail to be impressed, 
incidentally, by their intimate knowledge of Western geography and Indian 
life. 
Dartmouth. College. Wayne E. STEVENS. 


Documents relating to the Early History of Hudson Bay. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by J. B. Tyrrell, M.A., LL.D. [Publications of the 

Champlain Society, XVHI.] (Toronto, the Society, 1931, pp. xix, 419.) 
The long struggle between France and England for control of North 
America had violent repercussions in the far north, and from the close of 
1668 to the peace of Utrecht in 1713, the primeval silence of the Hudson 
Bay country was frequently broken by the booming of cannon among the 
icebergs, and the tramp of miniature armies struggling for possession of 
strategic’ posts along the bay. In this volume are reprinted four of the 
sources for the history of this phase of the Anglo-French struggle. 

The journal of Father Silvy describes his voyage from Quebec te York 
factory and return in 1684-1685. The second selection is a letter of Father 
Marest, chaplain of the French expedition to York factory in 1694. Both 
accounts contain many references to climate and geography, to the difficul- 
ties of navigation, and to the life of the Indians and Eskimos in the Hudson 
Bay country. 

The third section consists of the first nine chapters of La Potherie’s 
Histoire de l'Amérique Septentrionale, which describe the French expedi- 
tion of 1697 to recapture York factory. Though La Potherie apologizes 
for his narrative as “nothing but storms, battles and ship-wrecks”, he deals 
with the fishing methods of Newfoundland, the trading habits cf the 
natives, the missions around Quebec, and includes an account of the revages 
of scurvy which is simply hideous in its gruesome details. The least in- 
teresting selection is a part of John Oldmixon’s The British Empire in 
America (1708) dealing with Hudson Bay. 

The first three selections are printed in the original French, with good 
English translations. The editor has written brief biographical sketches of 
the authors. His historical introduction includes a reprint of the only 
English account of the siege of York factory. There are a number of 
maps and illustrations. The volumé is well indexed, and is up to the high 
standard of workmanship expected of the Champlain Society publications. 

The Ohio State University, Cark WITTKE. 
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Liberalism in Mexico, 1857-1929. By Wilfrid Hardy Callcott, Professor 
of History, University of South Carolina. (Stanford University Press, 1931, 
pp. xiii, 410, $5.00.) The author of this volume has not confined himself 
strictly to the subject proposed in the title. The work is really a history of 
` Mexico between the years 1857 and 1929, with special emphasis upon the 
Church and the program of the liberals. For this reason, and because of 
the lack of convenient summaries, the story is at times difficult to follow. 
The titles of nine of the fifteen chapters contain the names of Mexico’s 
presidents from Judrez to Calles; but in a work which proposes to discuss 
liberalism in Mexico, it is difficult to justify almost three chapters on 
Porfirio Diaz, who can hardly be called a liberal, and still another chapter 
on Victoriano Huerta, who most certainly was not a liberal. It is true that 
neither of these men could be ignored, chiefly because they were obstacles | 
to the progress of the liberal movement in Mexico, but there seems to be 
no good reason for elevating them to the dignity of a chapter heading. 
The other chapters contain discussions of the constitution of 1857 and its 
reception, the Three Years’ War which followed, French intervention, social 
conditions (1900-1910), and the contemporary struggle between church 
and state. l i . 
Despite such defects, the book is an important contribution to the recent 
history of Mexico. The author has good judgment and his work is charac- 
terized by rigid impartiality. Moreover, it is based on an extensive in- 
vestigation of the sources and secondary authorities, although the reader 
will search in vain for any reference to Powell’s Railways of Mexico or 
Dublin y Lozano’s Legislación Mexicana. be 
Duke University. ~ J. Freep Rippy. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Of the publications of the Association the Writings on American 
History for 1928, and the Annual Report for 1930, are now being dis- 
tributed. The Writings for 1929 will soon be ready for distribution. 
Vol. TH. of the Annual Report, a guide to material for the study of British 
Caribbean history, 1763-1834, will also soon be ready. , 

The initial volume of the series sponsored by the Albert J. Beveridge 
Memorial Fund is entitled Southern Editorials on Secession. The editor 
is Assistant Professor Dwight L. Dumond, of the University of Michigan, 
and the publishers are the Century Company. The price is $4.00. 

The Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association 
proposes to begin next March the publication of the Pacific Historical 
Review. This journal will appear quarterly and will devote its atcention _ 
not merely to the Western states of the United States, but also to the Pacific 
states of South America, to Australia, and to the Far East. ‘One number 
will take the place of the Proceedings for the publication of papezs read 
at the annual meeting. The chairman of the publication committee is 
‘John C. Parish, of the University of California at Los Angeles. The other 
members are Professors Donald G. Barnes, University of Washington, 
‘Dan E. Clark, University of Oregon, George P. Hammond, University of 
Southern California, Louis K. Koontz, University of California at Los 
Angeles, and Percy A. Martin, Stanford University. The subscription 
price of the Review will be $4.00 per year. 


PERSONAL 


John Alfred Faulkner, the Church historian, died on September 6, at 
the age of 74. His theological studies were pursued at Drew Theological 
Seminary and at Andover Seminary, and abroad at the universities of 
Leipzig and Bonn. Since 1897 he had been professor of Church history 
at Drew Theological Seminary. He was a member of the American His- 
torical Association and of the Nova Scotia Historical Society, Nova Scotia 
being the land of his birth. He was devoted to the interests of the Amer- 
ican Society of Church History, serving for many years as a member of 
its executive committee and for one term as president. He was a prolific 
writer. He wrote large sections of Bishop Hurst’s History of the Christian 
Church. He dealt largely also with the history of the Methodist Church. 
His pamphlet on The Value of the Study of Church History is highly 
regarded. 
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James Sullivan, recently Assistant Commissioner of Higher and Profes- 
sional Education in the state of New York, died on October g, at the age 
of 58. Dr. Sullivan received his graduate, as well as his undergraduate, 
degrees from Harvard University. He afterwards studied at the Ecole des 
Chartes in Paris and at the University of Berlin. His principal work as a 
teacher was done in the high schools of New York and Brooklyn. From 
1907 to 1916 he was principal of the Boys’ High School of Brooklyn. In 
1916 he became State Historian and Director of Archives. After 1923 he 
served in the state depdrtment of education first as Assistant Commissioner 
of Secondary Education and finally as Assistant Commissioner of Higher 
and Professional Education. From the latter position he retired because 
of failing health a few months before his death. 


Henry Barrett Learned, of Washington, died suddenly at Stanford Uni- 
versity on October 11, at the age of 63. In earlier life he had taught at 
Harvard and at Yale, and in recent years, during various semesters, at 
Stanford University, but he was in the main a Privatgelehrter, living in 
Washington, and serving public interests as member and chairman of the 
Board of Education and in other capacities. His best known publication 
was his book on The President's Cabinet (1912), but he was also a frequent 
contributor to this journal. His services to the American Historical Associa- 
tion, as chairman during twelve years of the Committee on Publications 
and in other ways, were of great value and were performed, as were all 
other actions of his life, with faithfulness, deliberate care, prudence, fairness, 
and consideration. l 


Benjamin Stuytes Terry died on October 30, at the age of 74. He began 
his career as a minister in the Baptist Church. His interest in historical 
studies took him to Göttingen and to Freiburg where he completed his 
work for the doctorate. In 1892 he became professor of English history 
at the University of Chicago, where he taught until his retirement as 
professcr emeritus. He was author of 4 History of England from the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Victoria (1901). 


William Richard Lethaby, distinguished for. his studies of medieval art, 
died on July 17. He was born in 1857. For twenty-two years he was 
Surveyor of the Fabric of Westminster Abbey. His most important work 
was Medieval Art from the Peace of the Church to the Eve of the Renais- 
sance (1904). His latest works were Westminster Abbey Revisited (1925) 
and Medieval Plays at Westminster (1928). He also contributed to the 
Cambridge Medieval History. 


The following promotions may be noted: Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute, G. W. McGinty, to be professor of American history and head of 
the department of social science; West Virginia University, J. D. Barnhart, 
to be associate professor. 
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Announcement is made of further changes in university connection, 
effective since the opening of the year 1931-1932: University of Cincinnati, 
John L. La Monte, of the University of Minnesota, to be assistant professor; 
Long Island University, H. Borton Butcher, of the University of Tennessee, 
to be assistant professor. 


Dr. Charles A. Beard will lecture during the winter term at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. His subject will be Representative Govern- 
ment in a Technological Age. 


Dr. Kathleen Bruce, of the College of William and Mary, is on leave 
of absence during the current year as Research Associate of the Museum 
of Science and Industry of Chicago. 


Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee, of Ottawa, has recently received two medals 
in recognition of his work in Canadian history. One was the Tyrrell 
Medal, presented by the Royal Society of Canada. The other was la 
médaille de vermeil given by thé French Academy. This carries with it 
the title of Lauréat de l'Institut. 


Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Consultant in Biography at the Library of 
Congress, is to be at the Huntington Library in the spring for two months 
to examine the Fields Collection and to advise as to its best use in the 
‘interest of scholars. 


Mr. Hubert Hall, formerly Keeper of the Public Record Office, London, 
is now in residence at the Huntington Library, to advise with the officers 
upon the problems of classifying and cataloguing the British documents in 
its collections. His stay is to be from two to three months. 


Professor Carl Wittke has been invited by the Committee of the 
Deutsche Akademie in Munich upon Cultural Relations between Germany 
and America to give a series of lectures on American history as part of | 
the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of George Washington’s 
birth. These lectures are to be given at several German universities and 
are later to be published. 


Dr. James Morton Callahan has completed a volume on American 
Foreign Policy in Mexican Relations. It is now in press (Macmillan). 


GENERAL 
General review: A, Dufourcq, M. Hyacinthe Laurent, Ephrem Longpré, 
Chronique d'Histoire Religieuse, VII., VIII. (Rev. des Quest. Hist., Apr.). 
The American Political Sctence Review will become a bimonthly with 
its issue of February. 


At the fifth annual meeting of the Business Historical Society, Dec. 
11, Professor Frederick Merk, of Harvard University, delivered an address 
on The Historian’s Use of Business Manuscripts. 
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Under the auspices of the Royal Historical Society and in memory of 
the Rev. David Berry a prize is to be awarded in 1934 for the best essay 
on “The Resources of the Scottish Crown in its struggle with the Baronage 
from the reign of James I. to the reign of James IV., or some subject 
selected by a candidate dealing with Scottish History within the reigns of 
James I. to James VI., inclusive, provided such subject has been previously 
submitted to and approved by the Council of the Royal Historical Society.” 
An essay already published or which has received a prize will not be 
eligible. The date of delivery to the secretary of the Royal Historical 
Society at 22, Russell Square, London, W. C. 1, is Oct. 31, 1934. 


The World Peace Foundation has published a descriptive list of Courses 
on International Affairs in American Colleges, 1930-1931, edited by Farrell 
Symons, with an introduction by James T. Shotwell (Boston, pp. xviii, 
353) At the close of the volume are tabular summaries, which facilitate 
the use of the list. 

The Annual Review, 1930, of the International Labour Office (Geneva, 
International Labour Office; Boston, World Peace Foundation, pp. xii, 505, 
$3.00), is the first of a series which is to survey each year the principal 
events in the fields of labor legislation. Hitherto this has constituted the 
second section of the Report of the director. Probably the chapter to which 
the reader will promptly turn is that entitled The Economic Situation, 
dealing with the phenomena of the present world-wide depression. 


There has been no great general work on Jewish history since that of 
Gratz in the ’7os and ’80s of the last century. Such an undertaking has 
now been made accessible to Western readers through the authorized trans- 
lation from Russian into German by A. Steinberg of Simon Dubnow’s ex- 
tensive Weltgeschichte des Jüdischen Volkes, von seinen Uranfingen bis 
aur Gegenwart (Berlin, Jiidischer Verlag, xo vols.). Dubnow’s standpoint 
is autonomist and antitheological. 


To the eight volumes upon systems of civic education in as many 
nations, Professor Charles E. Merriam, the general editor of the series, 
has added a volume of interpretation with the title of The Making of 
Citizens: a Comparative Study of Methods of Civic Training (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, pp. xv, 371, $3.00). In order that his inter- 
pretation might have the basis of personal observation he has visited the 
countries concerned. His chapter of Summary and Conclusions is espe- 


cially helpful. 


Articles: Felice Alderisio, La Politica del Machiavelli nella Rivalutazione 
dello Hegel e del Fichte (N. Riv. Stor, May); Friedrich Meinecke, 


1 Books, reviews, and other publications mentioned in this section are of 1931 
unless otherwise indicated. 
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Montesquieu, Boulainvilliers, Dubos: ein Beitrag zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
des Historismus (Hist. Zeitsch, CXLV. 1); Solomon Zeitlin, The Origin 
of the Synagogue: a Study in the Development of Jewish Institutions 
(Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, 1932-1931). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


General reviews: A. Besnier, Chronique d'Histoire Ancienne Grecque et 
Romaine (Rev. des Quest. Hist., July); P. Roussel, Bulletin Epigraphique 
(Rev. des Etudes Grecques, June). 


Reports of recent excavations and finds are numerous. In Antiquity for 

~ September, R. de Mecquenem reports the excavations at Susa in Persia with 
interesting evidence of the coming of the horse into Mesopotamia earlier 
than had been believed. J. W. Crowfoot gives an account of the work 
this spring of the Joirit Expedition to Samaria-Sebaste in the Palestine 
Exploration Fund for July. In Klio, XXIV. 3, F. Schachermeyr reviews 
recent discoveries at Cyprus and Byblus. The new finds in the harbor of 
the Piraeus are discassed by H. Schrader in the Sitzungsberichte of the 
Prussian Academy, 1931. P. Orsi, in Il Mondo Classico, I. 2, gives a 

` Notiziario Archeologico on eastern Sicily, while E. Beninger, in Forschungen 
und Fortschritte, VIZ. 12, reports new results of research in Lower Austria. 
News Items from Athens, by E. P. B., and News Items from Rome, by 
A. W. V. B., in the American Journal of Archaeology for September, are 
valuable summaries. Excavations at Ostia are reported by G. Calza in the 
Bullettino di Filologia Classica, n. s., I. 8, while notice of important new 
sources for the study of the social, economic, and religious history of this 
port town, is given in the Ilustrated London News of Aug. 8, in a 
description of the newly discovered tombs of the isola sacra. In the July’ 
18 number of the same journal figures a group of tomb finds of the seventh 
to fifth centuries B.C. at Camirus, in Rhodes, and Iron Age finds of the 
same date from pre-Roman Styria; the issue of Nov. 7 has a deéscrip- 
tion of a fourth dynasty tomb from Egypt, of Ny-Hep, son of King 
Seneferu. In the New York Times of Nov. 22, Sir Arthur Keith describes 

_ the recently excavated city of Mohenjo Daro in the Indus Valley. Note 
also S. Lambrino, Histria Romaine à la Lumière des Fouilles (Rev. des 
Etudes Latines, IX. 1). 


Special studies in the criticism of historical sources appear in L. Gernet, 
Notes on Andocide (Rev. de Philol., Oct.); M. Holleaux, Etudes d’Histoire 
Hellénistique: la Clause Territoriale du Traité d’Apamée, 188 B.C. (Rev. 
des Etudes Greeques, Sept.); and Notes sur Tite-Live: le Caduceator envoyé 
par Philippe V. (Rez. de Philol., July); W. Judeich, Die Ueberlieferung der 
Varusschlacht (Rhein. Museum, LXXX. 3); and W. Reusch, Der Histo- 
risches Wert der Caracallavita (Klio, Beiheft XI). 
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W. Schwahn, Die Xenophontischen Poroi und die Athenische Industrie 
im Vierten Jahrhundert (Rhein. Museum, LXXX. 3), holds against Oertel 
that the pseudo-Xenophontic work is not a sound source fer the study of © 
Athenian capitalism. Note also Fr. Heichelheim, Die Ausbreitung der 
Miinzgeldwirtschaft im Archaischen Griechenland (Schmoller’s. Jahrb., 
LV. 2). 


Professor Grant Showerman’s Rome and the Romans (New York, 
Macmillan, $5.00) is a lively survey which gathers into the space of 648 
pages of large print a great deal of information about various aspects of 
the history and institutions of the Romans—political, social, religious, and 
domestic—their daily life, amusements, and literature, as well as ‘some 
description of the effect of their civilizing influence upon the provinces. 
It begins with a short description of the Italy and Rome of to-day, and, 
correspondingly, ready comparisons with modern modes and institutions 
appear throughout the volume, which is distinctly a work of popularization 
in a rather discursive style. It has, however, a wide range of material, 
apposite quotations from ancient authors, is well illustrated, and has a 
useful bibliography and index. 


Professor Carl Holliday, of San Jose State College, under the title of 
The Dawn of Literature (New York, Crowell, pp. x, 367, $3.50), has 
sketched the ancient literatures of Egypt, Palestine, Babylon and Assyria, 
Persia, India, and China. He has illustrated their characteristics by selec- 
tions from their best known classics, given in standard English translations. 


‘The British Historical Association has published 4 List of Books in the 
English Language on Ancient History for the Use of Teachers in Schools. 
It is compiled by Norman H. Baynes, F.B.A. (London, Bell, pp. 16). 


Articles: P. Dhorme, Abraham dans le Cadre d'Histoire (Rev. 
Biblique, Oct.); A. H. Sayce, The Libraries of David and Solomon (Jour. 
Royal As. Soc., Oct.); F. Wachsmut, Zum Problem der Hethitischen und 
Mitannischen Baukunst (Jahrb. d. Deut. Arch. Inst, XLVI. 1-2); E. Bethe, 
Troia, Mykene, Agamemnon und sein Grosskönigtum (Rhein. Museum, 
LXXX. 3); Georges Seure, 4 la Recherche d'Ithaque et de Troie, I., II. [to 
be cont.] (Jour. des Sav., May, Aug., Oct.); H. T. Wade-Gery, Studies in 
the Structure of Attic Society, I., Demotionidai (Class. Quar., Oct.); D. 
Cohen, Alexander de Groote en Egypte (Tijdschr. voor Geschied., XLVI. 
3); G. di Sanctis, Una Lettera a Demetrio Poliorcete (Riv. di Filol., Sept.); 
M. Rostovtzeff, Trois Inscriptions d'Époque Hellénistique de Théangéla en 
Carie, II. (Rev. d'Études Anc., Sept.); C. Saumagne, Les Prétextes Juridi- 
ques de la Troisième Guerre Punique, I. (Rev. Hist, Aug.); B. L. Hall- 
ward, Cicero Historicus (Cam. Hist. Jour, HI. 3); G. C. Speziale, The 
Roman Anchors ‘found at Nemi [illustrated] (Mariner’s Mirror, Oct.); 
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J. Lengle, Die Verurteilung der Römischen Feldherrn von Avrausio 
(Hermes, July); J. Hagen, Rémerstrassen der Rheinprovinz (Forszhungen 
und Fortschritte, VII. 12); E. Schénbauer, Reichsrecht gegen Volksrecht? 
[significance of the Constitutio Antoniniana for the history of Roman law] 
(Zeitsch. Sav. Rechtsgeschichte, Rom. Abt., 1931). 

: l T. R. S. B. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The London publisher, Constable, announces a new historical series 
entitled Makers of the Middle Ages. . These works are intended both for 
the medievalist and the general reader. The first volume to appear in this 
series is by Ernest Kantorowicz and its subject is Frederick the Second, 
1194-1250. The American publisher is Richard R. Smith. Among other 
volumes proposed are: The See ‘of Canterbury, by A.. Hamilton Thompson; 
Saint Columban, by Robin Fowler; Boethius, by E. K. Rand; Gregory the 
Great, by R. A. B. Mynors; and Boniface VIII, by T. S. R. Boase. 


Of the Histoire des Collections Canoniques en Occident depuis les 
Fausses Décrétales jusqu’au Décret de Gratien the first volume, just issued 
by the Paris publisher, Sirey, is entitled De la Réforme Carolingienne à la 
Réforme Grégorienne, and the editors are P. Fournier and G. Le Bras. 


The four articles of the July issue of Recherches de Théologie Ancienne 
et Médiévale are of special interest to medievalists. D. M. Cappuyns in 
Le plus Ancien Commentaire des “Opuscula Sacra” et son Origine con- 
cludes that a critical examination of the manuscript sources proves a definite 
unity between Opuscula 1., II, IH, V. and IV.;,that the author of the 
Commentum, though familiar with the work of John Scotus Erigena, is 
not John himself; and that the real author is Remi of Auxerre (857-891). 
The other articles are: Théologie et Théologiens de l’Ecole Episcopale de 
Paris, avant Pierre Lombard, by F. Bliemetzrieder; Recherches sur les 
` Écrits de Pierre le Mangeur, by A. Landgraf; and a note, Le XV® Cen- 
tenaire de Saint Augustin, by D. B. Capelle. 


The Historische Zeitschrift has just published as its twenty-second 
Beiheft a monograph on Kardinal Hugo Candidus, by Franz Lerner. It is 
a welcome addition to the material dealing with the period of the investiture 
struggle. 


La Chanson de Guillaume de Tudèle, the first of three volumes to be 
published under the general title of La Chanson de la Croisade Aibigeoise, 
is no. 13 of the series called Les Classiques de l'Histoire de Franca (Paris, 
Champion). It is edited and translated by Eugéne Martin-Chabot, archivist 
at the Archives Nationales. É 
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‘In the Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Hist.-Philos. Klasse, XVII-XX., 1931, P. Kehr explains the present status 


of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 


Pt. 1 of a Select Bibliography of Irish Economic History, by P. L. 
Prenderville, appears in the Economic History Review for October. This 
part carries the subject from the earliest times to the sixteenth century. 


M. Georges Espinas contributed to the Annales d'Histoire Economique 
et Sociale for Oct. 15 an illuminating review of M. Coornaert’s two recent 
volumes on industries in Hondschoote and at Bergues-Saint-Winoc. His 
point of view is indicated by the title of his article, Comment étudier un 
Centre Industriel d’autrefois: à propos de Recherches sur la Draperie 
Flamande. 


Articles: G. B. Picotti, I} Senato Romano e il Processo di Boezio (Arch, 
Stor. Ital., Aug.); N. H. Baynes, A Note on the Fifteenth Centenary of the 
Death of St. Augustine (Hist., Oct.); Emil Gröller, Papstum und Bussge- 
walt in Spitrémischer und Frithmittelalterlicher Zeit (Rém. ,Quartalsch., 
XXXIX. 2); E. Perels, Zum Kaisertum Karls des Grossen in Mittelalter- 
lichen Geschichtsquellen (Sitzungsberichte der Preuss. Akad. der Wissen- 
schaft., Hist.-Philos, Klasse, XV., XVI.); K. Dieterich, Zur Kulturge- 
ographie und Kulturgeschichte des Byzantinischen Balkanhandels (Byzan- 
tin. Zeitsch., XXXI. 1); Thomas Oestreich, The Hildebrandine Reform 
and its Latest Historian [the work of Augustin Fliche] (Cath. Hist. Rev., 
Oct.); Martin Grabmann, Der Lateinische Averroismus des 13. Jahrhunderts 
und seine Stellung zur Christlicher Weltanschauung (Sitzungsberichte der 
Bayerischen Akad. der Wissenschaft., Philos.-Hist. Abteilung, 1931, Hit. 
2); K. Jordan, Das Eindringen des Lehnswesens in das Rechtsleben der 
Römischen Kurie (Arch. für Urkundenf. XII. 1); Hoffman Nickerson, 
Oman’s Muret (Speculum, Oct.); André E. Sayous, Les Mandats de 
Saint-Louis sur son’ Trésor et le Mouvement International des Capitaux 
pendant la Septième Croisade, 1248-1254 (Rev. Hist., July); M. M. Davy, 
La Situation Juridique des Étudiants de VUniversité de Paris au XIII. 
Siècle (Rev. d’Hist. de ’Eglise de France, July); H. Lippens, La Fondation 
du Couvent des Observantes a Liége (Arch. Francis. Hist, Apr.); F. D. 
Dolger, Johannes VIL, Kaiser der Rhoméer, 1390-1408 (Byzantin. Zeitsch., 
` XXXI. 1); Steven Runciman, Some Remarks on the Image of Edessa 
(Cam. Hist. Jour., IN. 3); H. Heimpel, Aus der Kanzlei Kaiser Sigismunds 
(Arch. für Urkundenf, XII. 1); Hans Kramer, Untersuchungen zur 
“Ocesterreichischen Geschichte” des Aeneas Sylvius (Mitteil. des Oesterreich. 
Inst. für Geschichtsf., XLV. 1, 2); Johannes Hofer, Die Sieger von Belgrad, 
1456 (Hist. Jahrb., LI. 2); J. D. M. Ford, The Saint's Life in the Verna- 
cular Literature of the Middle Ages (Cath. Hist. Rev., Oct.). 

G. C. B. 
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MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


General reviews: A. Fugier, Chronique des Travaux relatifs au Consulat 
et à 'Empire, l Année 1930 (Rev. des Quest. Hist., July); Pierre Renouvin, 
Histoire de la Guerre, 1914-1918 (Rev. Hist., July). l l 

Europe from the Renaissance to 1815, by Albert Hyma (New York, 
Crofts, pp. xi, 586, $3.75), is an expansion and revision of A Shorr History 
of Europe, 1500-1815, which Professor Hyma published in 1928 (Am. 
Hist. Rev., XXXIV. 638). As the author éxplains, the former title is not 
applicable to the new work because he now goes well back of the year 
1500 in order to give the background of European history in early modern 
times. The first hundred pages or so are almost entirely new, being 
devoted to an analysis of conditions in pre-Reformation Europe. Beginning 
with a brief description of the geography of Europe, Mr. Hyma discusses 
in succéssion the sources of modern European civilization, the political 
state of the Continent at the close of the Middle Ages, social and economic 
conditions, and intellectual movements. He devotes special attention to 
the Italian Renaissance. The remainder of the book follows closely the 
text of his earlier work, although several new sections have been added, 
notably those treating of the Holy Roman Empire from 1555 to 1618, the 
expansion of the European nations into the New World, Africa, and Asia, 
and the ‘history of Eastern Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. C L.W. L. 


Anyone familiar with the minutes signed “E. A. C.” in the British 
` documents for the period preceding the World War will not be surprised 
by the title of a new essay by Herr Hermann Lutz, Eyre Crowe, der Böse 
Geist des Foreign Office (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, pp. 64). The . 
argument is based upon material furnished by vol. VI. of the documents. 
Herr Lutz concludes that Crowe was the British Holstein, but with a 
striking difference. Holstein was dismissed during the Algeciras Con- 
ference, because his point of view was regarded as dangerous, while Crowe 
was promoted and honored until his death in 1925. Crowe had the reputa- 
tion of being thoroughly informed upon Germany, partly because his 
mother and his wife were German. Herr Lutz succeeds in showing that 
the body of facts which Crowe alleged in support of his insistent suspicions 
was grossly inaccurate. He-subjects to similarly severe criticism certain of 
the reports of Sir W. E. Goschen and Sir Fairfax Cartwright. 

Vol. III. of the first series of the Documents Diplomatiques Francais, 
which has now been published, runs from Jan. 2, 1880, to’ May 13, 1881. 

Herr Alfred von Wegerer again carries the war into the enemy’s camp 
in his essay entitled Der Entscheidende Schritt in den Weltkrieg (Berlin, 
/Quaderverlag, pp. 85, 3.50 M.). This time it ‘is. not Russian mobilization 
that is the decisive step, but the encouragement which Russia gave to Serbia 
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on July 25 to refuse compliance with the Austrian ultimatum. He believes 
that he has evidence to show Serbia’s readiness to yield until the receipt of 
a dispatch from Russia promising support and urging refusal. 


To the Payot Collection de Mémoires, Etudes, et Documents pour 
servir à l’Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale has been added La Terreur des 
Mers: mes. Aventures en Sous-Marin, 1914-1918, by Captain Max Valen- 
tinier, translated by Captain P. Teillac (Paris, Payot, pp. 252, 20 fr.). It 
appears that this submarine commander had to his “credit” the destruction 
of 150 vessels, of a total of 420,000 tons. This achievement earned for him 
a place on the list of those who were to be turned over to the Allies for 
trial. His story is an apologia, but one which will be received with some 
skepticism by the compatriots of his victims. 


A technical study of military operations from August, 1914, to the end 
of the battle of the Marne, with special emphasis on Moltke’s failure, has 
been made by Wilhelm Groener, under the title Der Feldherr wider 
Willen: Operative Studien über den Weltkrieg (Berlin, Mittler, 1930, 
pp. 250). 

Articles: E. F. Jacob, Changing Views of the Renaissance, 1. (Hist., 
Oct.); Fritz Hartung, Die Epochen der Absoluten Monarchie in der 
Neueren Geschichte [study of comparative types more useful thar the older 
chronological periodization, though the latter is not to be entirely aban- 
doned] (Hist. Zeitsch, CXLV. 1); Roger Jaquel, Euloge Schneider et 
VHistoriographie Allemande: ?Oeuvre de Mihlenbeck (An. Hist. de la 
Rév. Fr., Sept.); Friedrich Thimme, Graf Monts und Luzzatti (Eur. 
Gespr., Oct.); Bernhard Schwertfeger, Der Tripoliskrieg und die Oester- 
reichischen Akten (Berl. Monatshft., Nov.); M. Lacheret Villate, La Pré- 
paration de l'Armée Russe en 1914 (Rev. de la Guerre Mondiale, Apr.); 
Elie Halévy, L’Angleterre sur le Seuil de la Guerre, Août 1913-Aotlt 1914 
(Rev. de Paris, Sept. 1); Paul Herre, Antonio Salandra und Italiens 
Eintritt in den Weltkrieg [apropos of Salandra’s memoirs] (Berl. Mon- 
atshft., Oct.); Général Mordacq, Souvenirs sur Joffre et Clemenceau (Rev. 
de Paris, Oct. 15); Robert C. Binkley, New Light on the Paris Peace Con- 
ference (Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept.). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


General review: A. O. Meyer, Literaturbericht über Englische Ge- 
‘schichte des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts [mainly 1925-1930] (Hist. Zeitsch., 
CXLIV. 3). 


Mr. Frederic Milner has written the volume entitled Economic Evolu- 
tion in England (London and New York, Macmillan, pp. xii, 451, 
$2.75) in order to meet the need of a complete synthesis of this phase of 
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English historical experience. His treatment is divided into four sections:. 
Pre-Conquest Eras, the Middle Ages, the Age of Nationalism, and the 
Modern Age. Each of the four sections is subdivided into chapters, deal- 
ing with the phenomena of agriculture, industry, trade, towns, revenue, 
and communciations, with the addition for the later sections of chapters 
on economic thought, banking, and the poor law. The chapters are 
furnished with brief bibliographical lists. 


Sir Charles Oman, whose History of the Peninsular War was recently 
brought to a conclusion, has prepared a volume on The Coinage of England 
(Oxford University Press). This useful handbook opens with an account 
of Anglo-Saxon coinage and comes down to the close of the nineteenth 
century. It is illustrated with forty-five plates. 


The Oxford University Press has added Macaulay’s History of England, 
with notes by the late T. F. Henderson, to its series of The World’s 
Classics, The edition is in five volumes, sold at two shillings each. It 
will be remembered that the Henderson edition was originally published 
in 1907. : 

The corporation of Edinburgh has issued a further volume of Extracts 
from the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, Oliver and 
Boyd, 21 s.).1 It is edited by Marguerite Wood, and covers the reign of 
James J. after the union of the two crowns. To selections from the records 
of the town council have been added other extracts from misce:laneous 
city documents. Many phases of contemporary life are illustrated. Edin- 
burgh was beginning to feel the benefits of a long period of peacz. The 
search for “papists” occasionally afforded excitement to the townsmen, who 
were at that time under the influence of a Calvinistic Presbyterianism still 
in its phase of vigorous growth. : 


The Story of “The Times’, by William Dodgson Bowman (New York, 
Dial Press, pp. ix, 342, $4.00), is an interesting tale of a great newspaper, ` 
the greatest that the world has ever known. The Times has been any- 
thing but impersonal. Its history is full of the policies and actions of 
remarkable men, the elder and the younger John Walter, Barnes, Delane, 
and Lord Northcliffe. One source of its influence was the continuity of 
its direction. The author quotes Mr. G. E. Buckle as saying at a com- 
plimentary dinner given‘him in 1909 that from 1816 or 1817 when the 
second John Walter created the post of editor there had been only four 
editors, “Barnes, Delane, Chenery, and I”. Any history of The Times is 
inevitably a running commentary on the chief political events of the cen- 
tury and a half since the newspaper came into existence. The author’s 
conceptions of recent European history seem quite unreconstructed. 


A clarifying light is thrown upon-the Gordon controversy by Bernard 
M. Allen’s new biography entitled Gordon and the Sudan (London, Mac- 
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millan). It is based upon a meticulous examination of all the documents - 
in the case, including the telegrams preserved in the Public Record Office. 


Cecil Headlam has edited Lord Milner’s South African correspondence 
under the title of The Milner Papers. The first volume was published in 
November by Cassell. 


A useful supplement to Viscount Greys Twenty-five Years, and, in 
some measure, to the British Documents on the Origins of the World War, 
is the volume of Speeches on Foreign Affairs, 1904-1914, by Sir Edward 
Grey (the Viscount Grey of Fallodon), selected with an introduction by 
Paul Knaplund (London, Allen and Unwin, pp. 327, 10 s. 6 d.). Dr. 
Knaplund believes that Grey, as a disciple of Gladstone, had early acquired 
an aversion for Bismarckian or German diplomatic methods. It is perhaps 
going too far to say that in the negotiations of 1884-1885 Germany 
“pointed a pistol at his [Gladstone’s] head”.. To the late comer in the 
colonial field it was sometimes exasperating to find “keep off” signs on 
territory to which Britain had no claim. At the close of the more formal 
speeches has been printed Grey’s statement of April 28, r91q, about naval 
negotiations with Russia, in which, not altogether successfully, he avoided 
telling the truth. 


Articles: Albert Schreiber, Drei Beiträge zur Geschichte der Deutschen 
Gefangenschaft des Königs Richard Léwenhera (Hist. Vierteljahr., July); 
H. G. Richardson and George Sayles, The King’s Ministers in Parliament, 
1272-1377, I. (Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct.); H. M. Robertson, Sir Bevis Bulmer, 
a Large-Scale Speculator of Elizabethan and Jacobean Times (Jour. of Ec. 
and Bus. Hist., Nov.); Edith Farnham, The Somerset Election of 1614 
(Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct.); Doris M. Gill, The Treasury, 1660-1714 (ibid.); 
G. M. Trevelyan, Peterborough and Barcelona, 1705 [Narrative and Diary 
of Colonel John Richards] (Cam. Hist. Jour., III. 3); W. F. Reddaway, 
* Macartney in Russia, 1765-1767 (ibid.); Elizabeth Donnan, Eighteenth 
Century English Merchants: Micajah Perry (Jour. of Ec. and Bus. Hist., 
Nov.); James F. Kenney, Letter from an Edinburgh Student, 1804, with an 
Introduction and Notes (Queen’s Quar., summer). 


FRANCE 


The important work of Comte Maxime de Sars on Le Laonnois Féodal 
is nearing completion. Vol. IV., which has just been published, deals, 
among other fiefs, with the Marquisate of Coucy. The final volume is 
expected during, the current year. 


Apropos of the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the Ecole 
Frangaisé de Rome, which was celebrated on Oct. 27, a volume has been 
published with the title of L’Histoire et l'Œuvre de l'École Française de- 
Rome (Paris, Boccard, pp. 365, 69 fr.). Among the collaborators are 
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MM. Georges Goyau, Camille Jullian, Louis Madelin, E. Male, and 
Pierre de Nolhac. 


The year in which the French have been celebrating the glories of 
their old and their new colonial empire has renewed the interest, in many 
cases never lacking, in their explorers and founders. To the group of 
books which have resulted Dr. L. V. Jacks has added a La Salle (New 
York, Scribner’s, pp. 282, $3.00), written in a lively style and after the 
manner of the new biography. Another interesting treatment of the same — 
theme is The Fatal River: the Life and Death of La Salle (New York, 
Holt, pp. 303, $3.00). The author is Mrs. Frances Gaither. This book 
is provided with a substantial bibliography. 


A monograph of value for the student of Louis XIV.’s wars has been 
written by Kurt von Raumer under the title, Die Zerstérung der Pfalz 
von 1698 im Zusammenhang der Französischen Rheinpolitik (Munich, 
Oldenbourg, 1930, pp. vii, 335). 


To the list of Les Grandes Figures Coloniales, M. Pierre La Maziére 
has added another, Lally-Tollendal (Paris, Plon, pp. 249, 15 fr). The 
tragic story is told sympathetically, and yet none of Lally’s faults is 
glossed over. His ruin is ascribed to his own temperament and character, 
quite as much as to the stupidities of the French East India Company and _ 
the incompetence or ill-will of his associates at Pondicherry. Lally had not 
the remotest conception of what should be required in the critical situation 
brought about by the disgrace of Dupleix. Indeed, his main interest in 
going to India was an Irish Jacobite’s eagerness for another opportunity to 
fight the English. 

An instructive illustration of the severe application of historical criticism 
to the evidence in the case of a problem especially puzzling is to be found 
in M. Pierre Caron’s article on Danton et les Massacres de Septembre in 
the Révolution Française for July. l 


M. Jules Dechamps, a professor at the University of London, in a 
volume entitled Sur la Légende de Napoléon (Paris, Champion), aims to ` 
show that the Napoleonic legend was not the result of propaganda, but the 
natural consequence of an ever growing interest. This interest was stimu- 
lated, not created, by the writings and reported words of Napcleon at 
St. Helena. The author might have remarked that the recent revival of 
Napoleon worship was probably due .to the desperate need which the 
French felt during the early years of the World War of a great military 
genius who could overthrow the ancient enemy and invader. 


Professor Marcel Marion’s monumental Histoire Financière de la France 
depuis 1715 has now been completed by the publication of vol. VI., with 
the title of La Troisiéme République jusqu’à la Guerre, 1876-1914 (Paris, 
Rousseau, pp. 435, 60 fr.). 


4.04 Historical News 


Dr. Frank Edward Lally’s dissertation on French Opposition to the 
Mexican Policy of the Second Empire (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
pp. 163, $1.50) deals with an aspect of the Mexican question overshadowed, 
at least in America, by the more effective opposition of the United States. 
This volume belongs to the series of Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science. 


Those who twenty years ago read with pleasure the Chronique of the 
Duchesse de Dino will discover a prolongation of that interest in the 
Souvenirs de la Princesse Antoine Radziwill (Paris, Plon, pp. xxxiii, 310, 
18 fr.), The Princess Radziwill was the daughter of the Duchesse de 
Dino’s only child, Pauline, so often mentioned in the Chronique. The 
princess was a Castellane, and the wife of Prince Antoine Radziwill, aid- 
de-camp of William I. of Prussia and Germany. The Souvenirs are mainly 
drawn from a notebook which she kept, from her letters, and from those 
of her husband. They give interesting glimpses of court life in Prussia 
at the time when William succeeded his brother and are especially full 
on the Vatican Council and on the Franco-Prussian War. As she was 
French by birth the subtitle is Une Française à la Cour de Prusse. An 
extended preface is contributed by M. Jules Cambon, who knew her well 
when he was French ambassador. 


Articles: B. J. H. Rowe, The Estates of Normandy under the Duke of 
Bedford, 1422-1435 (Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct.); Henri Sée, Un Bail de 
Métayage dans le Pays de Rennes en 1537 (An. de Bret, XXXIX. 3); 
- Jean Bonnerot, Esquisse de la Vie des‘ Routes au XVF Siècle [to be re- 
printed as a preface to a critical edition of Charles Estienne’s Guide des 
Chemins de France, first published in 1552] (Rev. des Quest. Hist., July); 
P. O. de Törne, Philippe II. et Henri de Guise, 1578 (Rev. Hist., July); 
Yvonne Bezard, Deux Hommes a’ Affaires sous Louis XIV. [François 
Bégon and Michel Bégon of Montfermeil] (Rev. des Quest. Hist., July); 
André Savignon, Corsaires Malouins au XVII Siècle, I., concl. (Rev. de 
Paris, Aug. 15, Sept. 1); Léon Cahen, Ce qu’enseigne un Péage du XVIII 
Siècle: la Seine, entre Rouen et Paris, et les Caractères de l'Économie 
Parisienne (An. d’Hist. Ec. et Soc, Oct. 15); Léon Vignols, Salaires des 
Ouvriers et Prix des Matériaux employés aux Travaux Publics & Saint-Malo 
de 1737 à 1744 et.1755 à 1762 (An. de Bret., XXXIX. 3); Jean Weelen, 
La Jeunesse et les Débuts Militaires du Comte de Rochambeau, 1., I. [to be 
cont.] (N. Rev., Oct. 15, Nov. 1); Gérard Walter, Marat à la Veille du 
to Aodt (An. Hist. de la Rév. Fr., Sept.); G. Lefebvre, La Rivalité du 
Comité de Salut Public et du Comité de Sûreté Générale [apropos of 
Ording’s Le Bureau de Police du Comité de Salut Public: Etude sur la 
Terreur] (Rev. Hist., July); P. Charliat, Le Prélude d'une Renaissance: 
Napoléon à Anvers (Rev. Hist. Mod., July); B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, 
Mille Huit Cent Trente dans [Evolution Constitutionnelie de VEurope 
(ibid.); Richard Przelaskowski, “L’Avenir” et la Question Polonaise 
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(2bid.); André Guyot, ed., Lettres de Guizot à Mme. de Gasparin, 1., 
1830-1836 [to be cont.] (Rev. des D. M., Nov. 1); Luigi Rava, I “Grido 
di Dolore” e P'Ignoto Opuscolo di Napoleone Ill. su “V’Onor Militare”, 
1833 (N. Antol., Oct. 1); E. Bapst, Projet de Mariage entre VEmpereur 
Napoléon III. et la Princesse Adélaïde de Hohenlohe (Rev. d’Hist. Dipl., 
XLV. 3); Jean Lulvés, Papst Leos XIII. Erste Begegnung mit Wilhelm II., 
Oktober, 1888, und Frankreichs Vatikanische Politik, 1. (Preuss. Jakrb., 
July); Général Mangin, Lettres de la Mission Marchand, 1895-189 ey 
des D. M., Sept. 15). ə 
BELGIUM 


Bulletins I. and II. (1931) of the Commission Royale d’Histoire of 
Belgium contain the following contributions: A. de Ridder, La Belgique 
de 1842 vue par un Diplomate Français [Etudes Morales et Politiques 
sur la Belgique, by the Marquis de Ferrière le Voyer]; L. Van der Essen, 
Inventaire Analytique d'un Recueil de Lettres Inédites échangées par 
Alexandre Farnese avec les Membres de la Famille Capizucchi, 1572-1593; 
J. Garsou, Le Gouvernement Français et le Prince d’Orange; F. Favresse, 
Documents relatifs aux Réformes Financières entreprises par Bruxelles de 
1334 à 1386. Bulletin III. is devoted mainly to Documents Inédits con- ` 
cernant la Mise en Défense des Campagnes Lossaines [pays de Looz] à 
lÉpoque Moderne, edited by A. Haney: These documents rua from 
1584 to 1719. 

GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 

In 1925 Dr. T. E. Karsten, professor of Germanic philology in the 
University of Helsingfors, published in Swedish a volume on the early 
Germans entitled Germanerna. Two years later he published a revised 
edition in German. Of this German edition M. F. Mossé, director of studies 
in the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, has prepared a French transla- 
tion entitled Les Anciens Germains: Introduction à l'Étude des Langues et 
des Civilisations Germaniques (Paris, Payot, pp. 273, 40 fr.). Professor 
A. Meillet, of the Collège de France, has written a preface relating the ` 
work’ of Karsten to that of other scholars who have dealt with the problem. 
The volume belongs to Payot’s Bibliothéque Scientifique. 


The sermons of Mathesius, preached between 1562 and 1565, kave an 
important place in the Luther literature of the sixteenth century and con-’ 
stitute a noteworthy example of the older German prose; they furnish in 
` addition a lifelike picture of the great reformer as he appeared to a con- 
temporary. They have been thoroughly studied for the first time in Die 
Lutherpredigten des Johannes Mathesius: Kritische Untersuchungen zur 
_ Geschichtsschretbung im Zeitalter der Reformation, by Hans Volz (Leipzig, 
Heinsius Nachf., 1930, pp. xiii, 292) [Quellen und Forschungen zur 
Reformationsgeschichte, vol. XIL]. 
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The Entwicklungsgeschichte des Herzogtums Schleswig in Historischer 
Zeit, by Friedrich Mayer, a geographer, is the first great attempt to utilize 
historical sources to build up what the Germans call a Rulturgeographische 
picture of the ancient duchy. Vol. I. deals with the Entwicklungsge- 
schichte der Kulturlandschaft auf der Geest und im Oestlichen Hügelland 
des Herzogtums Schleswig bis zur Verkoppelungszeit (Breslau, Hirt, 1930, 
Pp--523); two more volumes are to follow. 


Those interested in the personality of the liberal Emperor Frederick IIT. 
will find profit in Der Preussische Kronpring im Verfassungskampf, 1863, 
by Heinrich Otto Meisner, the specialist in the life of this prince. After 
a brief introductory study, the author prints ninety documents from the 
Prussian archives and from private collections (Berlin, Mittler, pp. vi, 211). 


A group of recollections by those who knew Francis Joseph personally 
has been gathered together by Eduard Ritter von Steinitz under the title 
Erinnerungen an Franz Joseph L., Kaiser von Oesterreich und Apostolischer 
König von Ungarn (Berlin, Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik, pp. 438). 


Articles: Henri Berr, Au Bout de Trente Ans: Évolution de la Philo- 
sophie de l'Histoire en Allemagne, I. (Rev. de Synthèse, June); Walter 
L. Dorn, The Prussian Bureaucracy in the Etghteenth Century (Pol. Sci. 
Quar., Sept.); Wilhelm Liidke, Der Kampf zwischen Oesterreich und 
Preussen um die Vorherrschaft im “Reiche” und die Auflösung des 
Firstenbundes, 1789-1791 (Mitteil. des Oesterreich. Inst. für Geschichtsf., 
XLV. 1-2); Willy Andreas, Johannes von Müller in Weimar, 1804 (Hist. 
Zeitsch., CXLV. 1); Emil Kayser, Die Neuenburger Revolution vor 100 
Jahren, September und Dezember, 1831 (Hist. Vierteljahr., Oct.); Gerald 
S. Graham, Cobdcn’s Influence on Bismarck (Queen’s Quar., summer); 
Erich Marcks, Zwei Studien an Neuen Bismarck-Quellen [documents of 
1862-1866; MS. materials of the 1850 decade] (Hist. Zeitsch., CXLIV. 3); 
Siegmund Meiboom, Bismarck und Bayern am Bundestag, 1851-1859 
(Hist. Vierteljahr., July); August v. Loehr, Die Deutsch-Oesterreichische 

, Minzkonvention von 1857 (Mitteil. des Oesterreich. Inst. fiir Geschichtsf., 
XLV. 1-2); Hermann Oncken, Die Baden-Badener Denkschrift Bismarcks 
über die Deutsche Bundesreform, Juli, 1861 [discovery of earlier form of 
this paper in archives of Baden] (Hist. Zeitsch., CXLV. 1); Emil Daniels, 
Die Notverordnung von 1863 und die Inneren Vorgänge im Preussischen 
Kénigshause, I., concl. (Preuss. Jahrb., Oct., Nov.); Hermann Gackenholz, 
Der Kriegsrat von Czernahora von 12. Juli, 1866: ein Beitrag zur Kritik 
der “Gedanken und Erinnerungen” (Hist. Vierteljahr, July); Julius 
Heyderhoff, ed., Aus der Werkstatt eines Guten Europäers: Ausgewdhlte 
Briefe Karl Hillebrands [1876-1880] (Preuss. Jahrb., Oct.); Heinrich Ritter 
von Srbik, Franz Joseph L., AR und Regierungsgrundsätze (Hist. 
Zeitsch., CXLIV. 3). 
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SWITZERLAND 


The Historischer Verein of the Canton of Bern has dedicated the first 
Heft of, its vol. XXXI. to Professor Heinrich Türler, Bundesarchivar, upon 
his seventieth birthday, July 6, 1931. Aside from the proceedings of the 
. society, the volume is made up of essays throwing light upon the history 
of the cantons. Among them are: Die Gültigkeit Kéniglicher Privilegien 
und der Schwyzer Freiheitsbrief, by Traugott Schiess; Eine Eidgenossen- 
schaft in der Dauphiné, by Hans Nabholz; Ein Berner Zinsrodel aus dem 
Jahre 1446, by Friedrich Emil Welti; and Die Anfänge des Taufertums in 
Bern, by Richard Feller. One belongs to the period ‘of French Revolu- 
tionary intervention in Switzerland: Die Bundeshilfe Luzerns und Unter- 
waldens für Bern und Solothurn im Frühjahr 1798, by Robert Durrer. At 
the close of the volume is a list of the publications of Professor Tiirler. 


ITALY AND SPAIN 


Vol. LVII of the Atti of the Società Ligure di Storia Patria is taken up 
with an account of the society’s activities from 1917 to 1929, compiled by 
the secretary-general, Francesco Poggi (Genoa, 1930, pp. xi, 338). Vol. 
LVIII. is a publication by Pietro Nurra of the lost MS. of Girolamo Serra’s 
Memoria per la Storia di Genova, rediscovered in the library of the 
Marchese Serra (ibid., 1930, pp. xii, 232). The first part deals with the 
period of the French Revolution up to 1797, the second with the events of 
the year 1814, in both of which Serra played a part. The author planned 
an intermediate section from 1797 to 1805; it has not been found and the 
editor doubts whether it was ever written. 


A. Ferone has studied Le Finanze Napoletane negli Ultimi Anni del 
Regno Borbonico for the series Biblioteca di Coltura Meridionale, edited 
by A. Cutolo (Naples, S. T. E. A., 1930, pp. viii, 164). 

Articles: O. De Fiore, Bibliografia Preistorica della Sicilia e delle Isole 
Adiacenti [1832-1930] (Arch. Stor. per la Sicilia Orient, XXVII. r); 
Fedele Marletta, La Vita e la Cultura Catanese ai Tempi di Don Francesco 
Lanario (Sec. XVII), 1I.. (ibid.); Gennaro Maria Monti, Studi di Storia 
Angioina, II., Roberto di Angiò e la Crisi del Regno di Sicilia (Fiv. Stor. 
Ital., July); Francesco Gasparolo, Notizie Storiche sul Regime Comunale di 
Alessandria dalla sua Origine [1228-1775] (Riv. di Stor, Arte e Arch. 
per la Provincia di Alessandria, Jan.); Carlo Formichi, Dante ẹ la 
Persia (N. Antol., July 16); Baldo Peroni, La Passtone dell’ Indipendenza 
nella Lombardia occupatd dai Francesi, 1796-1797 (N. Riv. Stor., Jan.); 
Guglielmina Cattani, IJ Giansenismo e la Legislazione Ecclesiastica 
della Cisalpina (ibid.); Francesco Gasparolo, Il Conte Carlo Andrea 
Carpani di Viguzzolo [to which is appended an important sèries of 
letters, running to 234 pages, from the Carpani documents in the 
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Alessandria communal archives; they range from 1791 to 1840, the major 
part dating from the Napoleonic period] (Riv. di Stor., Arte e Arch. per 
la Provincia di Alessandria, Jan.); Alessandro Levi, I? Pensiero Politico 
di Giuseppe Ferrari (N. Riv. Stor, May); Niccolò Rodolico, Lettere di 
Carlo Alberto a Giacinto di Collegno: Campagna del 1848 (N. Antol. 
Aug. 1); E. Lévi-Provencal, La Vie Economique de l'Espagne Musulmane 
au X° Siècle (Rev. Hist., July); Abbott Payson Usher, Deposit Banking in 
Barcelona, 1300-1700 (Jour. of Ec. and Bus. Hist., Nov.); J. W. van 
Nouhuys, The Model of a Spanish Caravel of the Beginning of the Fif- 
teenth Century [translated from the Annual Report for 1930 of the “Prins 
Hendrik” Maritime Museum in Rotterdam] (Mariner’s Mirror, Oct.); 
A. Kammerer, Une Ambassade Portugatse en Abyssinie au XVI Siècle: la 
Mission de R. de Lima et du Chapelain Alvarez auprès du Prétre Jean 
(Rev. @Hist. Dipl., July). 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


The romance of the union of Poland and Lithuania is told by Mrs. 
Charlotte Kellogg in Jadwiga, Poland’s Great Queen (New York, Mac- 
millan, pp. xxvi, 304, $2.50). A preface has been written by Ignaz 
Jan Paderewski and an introduction by Frank H. Simonds. 


The Prohibition Experiment in Finland, by John H. Wuorinen, instruc- 
tor in history, Columbia University (New York, Columbia University 
Press, pp. x, 251, $3.50), after a brief historical survey of the movement to 
control the liquor traffic, analyzes the law of 1917, with its revisions and 
changing methods of enforcement, and tests the results. Every aspect of 
the situation is illustrated by statistical tables. 


Aus der Historischen Wissenschaft der Sovet-Union, edited by Otto 
Hoetzsch (Berlin, Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1929, pp. xii, 199, 8 M.), is made 
up of lectures by Russian historians during “Russische Historikerwoche”, 
organized in Berlin in 1928. Three of particular interest are Das Archiv- 
wesen der Russischen Sozialistischen Féderativen Sovet-Republik, by V. V. 
Adoratskij, Das Bibliothekswesen in der Union der Sozialistischen Sovet- 
Republiken, by D. N. Egorov, and Das Problem des Russischen Nordens 
in der Neueren Historiographie, by S. F. Platonov. 

The World Peace Foundation has added to its series of publications a 
volume on The Soviet Planned Economic Order, by William Henry 
Chamberlin (Boston, pp. vii, 258, $2.50), long a correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor in Russia. The appendixes of documents are a 
valuable part of the work. 


Articles: Otto Haintz, Der Cannae-Sieg des Schwedischen Feldmarschalls 
Rheinschiéld bei Fraustadt 1706 (Preuss. Jahrb., July); Arthur Mont- 
gomery, L’Evolution de la Suède au XIX°® Siècle [II.] (An. d’Hist. Éc. et 
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Soc., Oct. 15); Karl Stahlin, Ideal und Wirklichkeit im Letzten Jahrzehnt 
Alexanders I. [Kosckelew and Golizyn, Freemasons, replace Mme. von 
Kriidener as czar’s religious guides; czar’s increasing political reaction and 
weakening of evangelical influences] (Hist. Zeitsch., CXLV. 1); Robert J. 
Kerner, Russian Expansion to America: its Bibliographical Foundations 
(Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XXV.). 


NORTH AFRICA 


Another important codperative enterprise in history, edited by M. Gabriel 
Hanotaux, is announced by the Librairie Plon of Paris. It is an Histoire de 
` la Nation Egyptienne in seven volumes. It is to be published under the 

auspices of His Majesty King Fuad. Among the collaborators are M. 
Charles de La Roncière, of the Bibliothèque Nationale, Professor Alexandre 
Moret, of the Collége de France, M. Jouguet, director of the Institut 
Français d’Archéologie Orientale, M. Charles Diehl, the Byzantine scholar, 
and M. Henri Dehérain, librarian’ of the Institute. The first volume is 
‘ready, and is divided into two parts: Introduction Générale, by M. Hano- 
taux, and La Géographie de l'Egypte à travers les Ages, by M. de La 
Ronciére. The price per volume is 150 francs. 


The rule of Mehemet Ali is being studied from a new angle by A. 
Sammarco, who proposes to describe I? Regno di Mohammed Ali nei Docu- 
menti Diplomatiċi ltaliani Inediti. Vol. I., L’Egitto nell’ Anarchia, Luglio, 
18or-Luglio, 1804, is now available (Cairo, Publications de la Société 
Royale de Géographie d’Egypte, 1930, pp. 169). 


Several instructive volumes on North Africa have recently appeared. 
Le Maroc, by Augustin Bernard (Paris, Alcan, pp. viii, 48, 60 fr.), is the 
seventh edition of the author’s well-known work on Morocco, particularly 
emphasizing historical, political, and economic matters. Le Maroc, by 
Jean Célérier (Paris, Colin, pp. 216, 10.50 fr.), deals principally with the 
natural resources and with the various activities by which the native groups 
manage to maintain life. It belongs to the well-known: Colin series. In 
L'Algérie, vivra-t-elle? by Maurice Violette (Paris, Alcan, pp. xxiti, 503, 
20 fr.) a detailed account of living conditions in Algeria is given and a 
plea made for more liberal treatment of the small French Algerian colonists 
and of the natives. To one familiar with the country, the author’s criticisms 
appear justified, but the desire and difficulties of the government in the 
matter of reforms are quite obvious. Useful tables of statistics are in- 
cluded but no maps. Moeurs et Coutumes des Musulmans, by E. F. Gautier 
(Paris, Payot, pp. 305, 25) fr.), is a veritable addition, by this eminent 
French scholar, to the historical literature of the Mohammedan peoples. 
By a well drawn comparison of the Eastern and Western conceptions of 
family, nationality, and religion, Gautier has sought the origin of the 
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customs and mental attitude of Mohammedan peoples in the history of the 
Oriental races from whom they were derived. There are good maps and 
illustrations but no index. G. F. A. 


Article: U. B. Phillips, Plantations East and South of Suez (Agric. 
Hist., July). gi 


ASIA 


General review: A. Vincent, ‘Chronique d'Histoire Orientale (Rev. des 
Quest. Hist, Apr.). 


If evidence were needed to show that extraterritoriality is something 
more than a juridical problem and that its stirvival in the twentieth cen- 
tury finally aroused intense nationalistic emotions, this would be furnished 
by La Suppression des Capitulations en Perse, by Ahmad Khan Matine- 
Daftary (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1930, pp. 265, 35 fr.). 
The author is councilor at the court of appeals in Teheran, and was , 
formerly connected with the Persian ministry of foreign affairs. The suc- 
cess of the Persians in ridding themselves of the capitulations is of very 
recent date, by the provisional agreements of May io, 1928. The author 
deals with the origin of the privileged position of Europeans and. explains 
its juridical consequences. He also recounts briefly the diplomatic history 
of the country, especially since the Russian aggressions which followed the 
Anglo-Russian accord of 1907. 


It is fortunate that American publishers have reissued the valuable. 
work on Far Eastern International Relations, by Hosea Ballou Morse and 
Harley Farnsworth MacNair (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, pp. xvi, 846, 
$4.50) which the Chinese nationalists had forced a well-known Shanghai 
publishing house to withdraw from circulation, chiefly because of state- ` 
ments about the more recent course of the Chinese revolution. As already 
remarked in this journal (XXXIV. 844), the work was begun as a con- 
densation of Dr. Morse’s The International Relations of the Chinese 
Empire. Its scope was enlarged to include the Far East as a whole. * 


To gain a balanced impression of what China is after so many years of 
revolution one can not go to a more suggestive source than M. É. Vander- 
velde’s A Travers la Révolution Chinoise (Paris, Alcan, pp. 241, 25 fr.). 
The author is the well-known Belgian socialist leader, president of the 
Second International, but his comments are observations not arguments. 
His opportunities of meeting the leaders of all factions were unusual, 
Belgium being popular in China because of the renunciation of her 
concession in Tientsin. There are some lines of encouragement in the 
picture he draws. 


Professor Kenneth Scott Latourette’s brief history and interpretation of 
Japan entitled The Development of Japan (New York, Macmillan, 
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pp. xiii, 258, $2.00) has reached a third edition. The principal revisions 
are in chs. XI. and XII., which deal with the period from 1894 to 1931. 
The bibliography has also been brought down to date. 


Articles: Yamato Ichihashi, Economic Life in Japan, 1600-1868 (Jour. 
of Ec. and Bus. Hist., Nov.); Paul H. Clyde, Railway Politics and the 
- Open Door in China, 1916-1917 (Am. Jour. of Internat. Law, Oct.). 


UNITED STATES 


GENERAL 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: papers of Andrew Jackson, 1790- 
1845, some 1100 pieces, being those which Jackson entrusted to Amos 
Kendall for purposes of biography; fourteen letters of John C. Calhoun to 
L. W. Tazewell; letter book, 1817-1818, of J. M. Forbes, consul in Copen- 
hagen; additional papers of Walter Q. Gresham; papers of Mantor. Marble 
and Robert G. Ingersoll, large collections in both cases; photostats of the 
minutes of the vice-admiralty courts held in the colonies of North Carolina 
and South Carolina, and of many letters of George Washington and James 
McHenry; and the usual large installment of photocopies of American 
` manuscripts from foreign archives. 


Vol. I. of the Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States 
of America, edited by Hunter Miller (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, pp. x, 198, $1.25), contains, besides an introduction explanatory of 
the general plan of this extensive series, a Bibliography of United States 
Treaty Collections, a List of Documents in the Edition, a List of Treaty 
Series, a Chronological and a Classified List of Proclamations affecting 
Foreign Relations, and other lists and tables. This is a “short print” issue, 
the definitive edition awaiting the completion of the series. 


_ A committee has been organized by Ambassador Walter E. Edge, in 
Paris, for the purpose of .obtaining oil portraits of all the minis-zers and 
ambassadors from the United States to France, from Benjamin Franklin to 
Myron T. Herrick, for a gallery in the future building of the American 
embassy. Mr. Charles Moore is the chairman of a coéperating committee 
in the United States. 


A revised edition has been published of the essays by Professor Charles 
M. Andrews on The Colonial Background of the American Revolution 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, pp. x, 220, $2.50). The volume first 
appeared in 1924, and was reviewed in this journal (XXX. 832-833). It will 
be recalled that the fourth essay, entitled General Reflections, opered with 
some remarks upon the difficulty of substituting for the poptlar and 
“patriotic” conception of the causes of the Revolution a juster view of all 
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the forces at work. That situation is improving, since the textbooks from 
which the children of to-day, and therefore the men and women of to- 
morrow, are gaining their ideas of American history, embody more and 
more the very ideas taught by the essays in this volume. 


In connection with Professor Fa¥’s article on Learned Societies it is 
interesting to note what Mr. Frederick E. Brasch, of the Library of Con- 
gress, has to say in the Scientific Monthly of October and November about 
The Royal Society of London and its Influence upon Scientific Thought in 
the American Colonies. Mr. Brasch has found that eighteen colonials were 
elected fellows of the society, half of the number residing in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Connecticut's sole F. R. S. was John Winthrop, jr. Roger 
Williams was, like Winthrop, one of the original members of the society. 
Another Winthrop to be chosen was John Winthrop IV., who was professor 
of mathematics and natural philosophy in Harvard College. The most 
notable Virginian was William Byrd II. It is natural that Mr. Brasch has 
reserved an important place in his treatment to Benjamin Franklin. He 
deals with each of the eighteen in the order of their election, and bases 
his conclusions mainly upon the Transactions of the Royal Society. 


The Michigan State Commission for the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial has issued three bulletins under the title of Bicentennial Notes on 
George Washington. The editor is Randolph G. Adams. There are brief 
articles on various phases of Washington’s career, contributed by Rupert 
Hughes, Verner W. Crane, Allen French, and Arthur S. Aiton. Several 
of Washington’s letters, from the collection of William L. Clements, are 
reproduced in facsimile. There is also a plan of Valley Forge, drawn 
apparently by a Philadelphia merchant who played the part of a British 
spy. In no. 3 are reproduced several maps of Yorktown, drawn by officers 
of Cornwallis’s army. 


A History of the United States, vol. I., Foundations, Expansion, Con- 
flict, 1492-1865, by Harry J. Carman and Samuel McKee, jr. (Boston, 
D. C. Heath, pp. xii, 904, $4.00) is a revision of Professor Carman’s Social 
and Economic History of the United States for the use of general college 
courses in the first semester. The colonial period is given somewhat less 
than a quarter of the- space. It is treated topically under such chapter 
headings as The Colonial Farmer at Work, The Farmer away from Work, 
and The Colonial Manufacturer. The same principle of presenting the 
phenomena of American history is also applied in dealing with the national 
period. 


Professor Harold Underwood Faulkner’s American Economic History 
(New York, Harper, pp. xiv, 795, $3.50), originally published in 1924 and 
reviewed in this journal (XXX. 371), has now been carefully revised, its 
chapters and bibliographies brought down to date. 
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_ When Professor Samuel P. Orth died in 1922 he left in manuscript an 
unfinished textbook on American government. This Professor Robert 
Eugene Cushman has now prepared for publication, supplementing it where 
this was necessary: American National Government (New York, Crofts, 
pp. xi, 766). The emphasis is placed on constitutional development and 
interpretation. The historical factors are kept constantly in view. One 
especially interesting illustration is a section on Personalities and Epochs 
in the History of the Supreme Court, which appears in the chapter on the 
Structure and Power of the Federal Courts. Professor Cushman’s additions 
to the projected volume are substantial, including among others, ch. IV., 
The Evolution of the Constitution, ch. XI., The Administrative Depart- 
ments, and chs. XVI.-XXII., dealing with the courts, certain powers of the 
Congress, and Federal and state relations. The treatment in other chapters 
has been brought down to date. 


The first volume of Professor Herbert E. Bolton’s Anza’s California 
Expeditions, which was reviewed here (XXXVI. 839), has now bzen pub- 
lished separately under the title of Outpost of Empire: the Story of the 
Founding of San Francisco (New York, Knopf, pp. xxi, 334, xvii, $5.00). 
The text, illustrations, and maps are the same, but the format has been 
changed. 


In Bulletin 98, Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Instituticn, Ruth 
Benedict gives a collection, made in 1924, of Tales of the Cochiti Indians 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, pp. x, 256). There are included 
also translations of certain tales recorded by Professor Franz Boas. He 
_ proposes to publish the text of these at a later time. 


In; the Bulletin of the New York Public Library for August and Sep- 
tember is a descriptive catalogue of the Phelps Stokes Collection of Ameri- 
can Historical Prints, including a group of views from other collections 
which belong to the library. The catalogue is made by Mr. I. N. Phelps 
Stokes and Mr. Daniel C. Haskell, with an introduction by Mr. Stokes. 
The September number also contains pt. 4 of Captain William Owen’s 
Narrative of American Voyages and Travels, edited by Dr. Victor Hugo 
Paltsits. 


Nos, 339 and 340 of the Columbia Studies. in History, Economics, and 
Public Law are: The Historical Backgrounds of Early Methodist Enthu- 
siasm, by Umphrey Lee, Ph.D. (New York, Columbia University Press, 
pp. 176, $3.00), and International Communications: the American Attitude, 
by Keith Clark (same press, pp. 265, $3.75). 


In Stories of the States (New York, Crowell, pp. x, 380, $2.50), Mrs. 
Nellie van de Grift Sánchez has dealt with each state and territery sepa- 
rately, telling briefly the story of its beginnings, closing with the state 
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motto and flower, important dates, and reading references. It is illustrated 
by reproductions of the state seals, 


A biography of Alexander Hamilton, First American Business Man 
(New York, Greenberg, pp. x, 241, $3.50), has recently appeared. The 
author is Robert Irving Warshow, who restates without adding new 
material the well-known accomplishments of the financial genius of the 
first Secretary of the Treasury. . 


The volume entitled Decatur, by Irwin Anthony (New York, Scribner’s, 
pp. x, 319, $3.50), is an entertaining book written in the new biographical 
style. Its author, while making use of what he terms “lyricism”, has based 
his narrative on a wide reading of the sources. 


G. A. Baker and Company, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
have brought out a reissue, by lithographic process, of William H. Brown’s 
Portrait Gallery of Distinguished American Citizens, with Biographical 
Sketches and Facsimiles of Original Letters (Hartford, 1845). Brown is 
described as the last of the silhouettists. 


Lawlessness in American cities has taken on new forms, but it is not a 
new phenomenon, as anyone may see who reads ch. XI. of Alvin F. 
Harlow’s Old Bowery Days, the Chronicles of a Famous Street (New York, 
Appleton, pp. xi, 565, $5.00). This chapter has the familiar title of the 
Rise of the Gangs. The main difference is that in those days the leaders 
were literally “bruisers”, while now they are “gunmen”. It should be 
added that there is much in this book besides tales of famous battles be- 
tween volunteer fire companies. 


Duff Green’s “England and the United States”: with an Introductory 
Study of American Opposition to the Quintuple Treaty of 1841, a paper by 
Professor St. George L. Sioussat, with accompanying documentary material, 
which appeared in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
1930, has been reprinted separately (Worcester, the Society, pp. 104). 
Dr. Sioussat makes an interesting contribution to hitherto obscure aspects 
of Anglo-Franco-American relations in the period 1841-1842. He outlines 
-not only the official American opposition to the ratification by France of 
the treaty designed to abolish the African slave trade, but emphasizes par- 
ticularly the effectiveness not before realized of the “personal diplomacy” 
of Duff Green, Kentucky journalist, business man, and politician, traveling 
in Europe at the time of the controversy, who lent his pen unofficially to 
the administration. “Today almost forgotten, in his time Duff Green was 
as well known as Horace Greeley or James Gordon Bennett.” 


My United States, by Frederic J. Stimson (New York, Scribner’s, pp. 
xiv, 478, $3.50), is a species of autobiographical commentary on the course 
of American experience during the last fifty years or more, for it opens 
before Mr. Stimson entered Harvard with the class of 1876 and closes with 
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the end of Wilson’s administration. The genial tone of the earlier chapters 
becomes clouded with the approach of the World War and the last third 
of the volume is concerned mainly with the author’s mission as ambassador 
to the Argentine. The title of the book suggests the attitude of tke author 
toward his country, in wholesome contrast to the pose of the more conven- 
tional critics of the moment. 


As the first detailed account of the life of Admiral Evans the volume 
entitled Fighting Bob Evans, by Edwin A. Falk (New York, Jonathan Cape 
and Harrison Smith, pp. x, 495, $5.00), will be appreciated by thos2 readers 
who like popular, journalistic biography. 


Dr. James Brown Scott has edited The International Conferences of 
American States, 1889-1928 (New York, Oxford University Press, pp. xxix, 
551, $3.50). It belongs to the series on international law in the publica- 
tions of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and embodies 
the conventions, recommendations, resolutions, reports, and motions, to- 
gether with ‘the documents which relate to the organization of the first 
six international conferences of the American states. Dr. Scott has timed 
the publication as a tribute to Bolívar, whose centenary has just been cele- 
brated. In an annex to his introduction he prints the documents relating 
to the Congress of Panama of 1826, which Bolívar prepared. Dr. Scott 
also intends that the work shall be a memorial to James G. Blaine, the 
Secretary of State “who had the wisdom to appreciate and to carry into 
‘effect Bolfvar’s proposal trough the conferences which have met regularly 
since. 1889”. 


Catholic Charities in the United States: History. and Problems, by John . 
O’Grady, secretary of the National Conference of Catholic Charities, with 
an introduction by Bishop Shahan, is published by the National Conference 
. of Catholic Charities, Washington, D. C. (pp. xxvi, 475, $3.00). The treat- 
ment goes back to the beginnings of Catholic charitable work in America. 
There are two instructive chapters on The Old Immigration and its Prob- 
lems and on Colonization as a Panacea. The author regards the efforts of 
Archbishop Ireland in organizing colonies in Minnesota as on the whole a 
striking success. The remainder of the volume deals with charitadle work 
in the usual sense. There is a substantial bibliography. 


Through the volume entitled Order of Battle of the United States Land 
Forces in the World War, American Expeditionary Forces, Divisions 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, pp. vi, 442, $1.50) it is possible 
to examine the summary record of each of the forty-three divisions which 
served in France. The work has been compiled by officers in the Historical 
Section of the Army War College. As the compilers have employed many 
printing devices to avoid useless duplication of words, they have packed an 
immense amount of information in small compass. 
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Verne E. Chatelain, head of the department of history at State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebr., has been appointed Chief Historian of the National 
Park Service with headquarters at Washington, D. C. Mr. Chatelain 
began his duties on Sept. 10. This appointment marks the inauguration of 
a definite program of historical activity through which the Park Service 
expects to interpret to its millions of visitors the prehistoric and historic 
features of each of the national parks and monuments. The function of 
the Chief Historian will be to direct, correlate, and extend the work, The 
new program calls for research: first, in the archeological and anthropo- 
logical aspects of ancient American civilizations, many traces of which are 
to be found in national parks and monuments of Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and in Acadia National Park in Maine; second, in colonial, Revolu- 
tionary, and Civil War history in reserves such as the recently dedicated 
Colonial National Monument, comprising parts of historic Jamestown Is- 
land, Williamsburg, and Yorktown, Va.; third, in frontier and Western 
history, of which Yellowstone, Grand Teton, and Grand Canyon national 
parks, and Scottsbluff National Monument are typical. According to the 
plan, a staff of park historians will be gradually chosen and stationed in 
selected monuments and parks. Recently Mr. B. Floyd Flickinger, instruc- 
tor in history at the College of William and Mary, and Mr. Elbert Cox, 
graduate student at the University of Virginia, were named assistant park 
historians at Colonial National Monument, with headquarters at Yorktown. 


Articles: Charles de La Ronciére, Le Livre de Chevet et la Carte de 
Christophe Colomb (Rev. des D. M., Sept. 15); Curtis Nettels, British 
Policy and Colonial Money Supply (Ec. Hist. Rev., III.); J. P. Boyd, 
Connecticut's Experiment in Expansion: the Susquehannah Company, 
1753-1803 (Jour. of Ec. and Bus. Hist., Nov.); A. C. Bining, The Early 
Iron Industry in Pennsylvania (Gen. Mag. and: Hist. Chron., Oct.); Otto 
Vossler, Die Ursprünge der Amerikanischen Revolution von 1776 (Hist. 
Vierteljahr., Oct.); Randolph G. Adams, James Wilson and St. Andrews 
(Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron., Oct.); Colonel Oliver L. Spaulding, General 
Henry Knox (Field Artillery Jour., Sept.); Jean Weelen, Rochambeau 
avant Yorktown (Rev. de Paris, Oct. 15); Capt. Thomas G. Frothingham, 
U. S. R, The Sequence that led to Yorktown (U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings, Oct.); Commander A. H. Miles, U. S. N., Naval Views of the 
Yorktown Campaign (ibid.); Jean Marchand, Le Journal du Duc de 
Liancourt à Philadelphie, 1794-1795 (Rev. d’Hist. Dipl., July); J. B. Mac 
Harg, The Story of Old Ironsides (U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, Oct.); 
Rear Admiral Livingston Hunt, U. S. N. (Retired), 4 Forgotten Com- 
modore: Thomas Macdonough (ibid., Nov.); G. Hubert Smith, Noah 
Webster the Archaeologist (Am. Anthropol., Oct.); Charles O. Paullin, 
Admiral Pierre Landais (Cath. Hist. Rev., Oct.); Carlos’ E. Castefiada, 
Earliest Catholic Activities in Texas (ibid); William Cabell Bruce, 4 
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Plantation Retrospect (Va. Quar. Rev., Oct.); George W. Hendry, Adobe 
Brick as an Historical Source (Agric. Hist., July); Bertha-Monica Stearns, 
Early Western Magazines for Ladies (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec.); Roy 
M. ‘Robbins, Preemption, a Frontier Triumph (ibid.); George F. Howe, 
The New York Custom-House Controversy (ibid.); Robert E. Riegel, 
Western Railroad Pools (ibid.); Harold W. Stoke, Edwin Lawrence God- 
kin, Defender of Democracy (South Atlantic Quar., Oct.); Alfred Vagts, 
Staatsminner und Diplomaten, VIII.: Henry White (Eur. Gespr., Oct.). 


NEW ENGLAND 


To the treasures of the Essex Institute have been added during the past 
year eighty-five log books and shipping accounts valuable for the study of 
the West Indies and foreign trade of Salem, Newburyport, and Gloucester. 
The Institute has also acquired an almost equal number of other account 
books, illustrating many lines of business in Essex County, including a 
fairly complete run of the leather, shoe, and tanning industry from 1780 
to 1850. 


The October number of the Essex Institute Historical Collections con- 
tains a first installment of a paper by Harriet S. Tapley on Richard Skinner, 
an Early Eighteenth-Century Merchant of Marblehead. Carl H. Kopf, in 
an article entitled Samuel Lincoln comes to Salem, gathers up some frag- 
ments in the life of Abraham Lincoln’s ancestor. 


The Marine Research Society, 161 Essex Street, Salem, Mass., has 
brought out, in a limited edition, American Merchant Ships, series 2, by 
Frederick C. Matthews. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the New York State Historical 
Association was held at Schenectady on Sept. 23-26. The papers naturally 
centered upon themes which were local, but many of which illustrate 
significant phases of general American history. One of the subjects was 
The Evolution of Transportation and Communication, apropos of the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Railroad in New York State. Another 
dealt with the rôle of Union College. There .were historical pilgrimages 
to Fort Johnson and to the battlefield of Saratoga. The president of the 
association, Professor Dixon Ryan Fox, was reélected for another year. 


The New York Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin for September 
contains an article by Alexander J. Wall on Early Newspapers, with a list 
of the New York Historical Society’s collection of papers published in 
California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, and Utah. There are numerous 
facsimiles, including one of the first number of the Oxford Gazette (Nov. 
16, 1665), the earliest newspaper printed in England. In the October num- 
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ber is a timely article by Dorothy C. Barck on Proposed Memorials to 
' Washington in New York City, 1802-1847. 


In the October Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, Charles 
S. Boyer’s interesting studies of Jersey Justice in Olden Days are con- 
cluded, as are also the late Dr. Honeyman’s articles on early Lutheran 
churches in central New Jersey. Arthur Oliver’s reminiscences of Stephen 
Crane, the first of a series of Jersey Memories, touches the borderland of 
political, as well as literary, history. 


The University of Pittsburgh will hold its Third Annual History Con- 
ference on Saturday, Mar. 19, 1932. Professor Dixon Ryan Fox, of Colum- 
bia University, will be the chief speaker. The general theme of the con-. 
ference this year will be directed along the lines of “Local History”. 


James Buchanan, the Squire from Lancaster, is the title of an article, 
of which pt. 1, the Squire’s Home Town, appears in the Pennsylvania 
` Magazine of History and Biography for October, and pt. 2, the Squire at 
Home, will appear in the next issue. The author is Professor Philip G. 
Auchampaugh, of State Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. Professor Wil- 
liam S. Dye, jr., of the Pennsylvania State College, presents an interesting 
study of Pennsylvania versus the Theatre, and Harold E. Gillingham 
relates the history of the Philadelphia Windsor Chair and its Journeyings. 


The October number of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine 
has an article, by Mary M. Sterrett, on Pittsburgh’s Part in the Oregon 
Trail. The chapters of Edward P. Anderson’s studies of the Intellectual 
Life of Pittsburgh, 1786-1836, which appear in this issue pertain to paint- 
ing, social, scientific, and literary organizations, and leading men. Captain 
Samuel A. Craig’s Memoirs of Civil War and Reconstruction are concluded. 


On Sept. 29 ground-breaking ceremonies for the reconstruction of Fort 
Necessity were held under the auspices of the Fort Necessity Memorial 
Association of Uniontown, Pa. In connection with the plans for the recon- 
struction of the fort, the erection ož a monument by the Federal govern- 
ment, and the creation, by the state of Pennsylvania, of the locality into a 
park, the memorial association has brought out a pamphlet (pp. 13) bear- 
ing the title: 4 Young Colonel from Virginia, and the Blow he struck 
for American Independence in the Year 1754, together with its Significance 
as a Feature of the Approaching Bicentennial of his Birth. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 
The principal article in the September. number of the Maryland His- 
torical Magazine is a study of the First Uniform School System of Mary- 
land, 1365-1868, by L. E. Blauch. A genealogical study, George Calvert 
(1700-2771) and Some of his Descendants (1731-1931), is by John Bailey - 
Calvert Nicklin. 
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In the October number of Tylers Quarterly Historical and Gerealogical 
Magazine are found a number of letters of John Tyler to members of his 
family. One of the letters, written to his sister on Dec. 27, 1811, relates to 
the destruction of the Richmond theater by fire the night before. The 
others are of the period 1845-1854. The Quarterly reprints the protest of 
the New Jersey legislature, Mar. 18, 1863, against the acts and policies of 
President Lincoln. 


In the October number of the North Carolina Historical Review, Profes- 
sor C, C. Crittenden gives an account of the Means of Communication in 
North Carolina, 1763-1789, Dr. G. G. Johnson describes Courtship and 

. Marriage Customs in Ante-Bellum North Carolina, and Rev. Douglas L. 
Rights, president of the Wachovia Historical Society (Winston-Salem) 
presents a paper entitled the Trading Path to the Indians. The latter is a 
study of that trading path across Virginia and Carolina which was ancient 
when William Byrd described it in 1728, was a main highway in the 
Revolutionary period, during the Civil War, and to-day marks a line of 
industrial and educational centers. The paper includes accounts of some 
of the earlier journeys over the path. This number of the Review includes 
also some twenty-five letters (1821-1828) from Romulus M. Saunders 


(1791-1867) to Bartlett Yancy, edited, with an introduction, by A. R. 
Newsome. 


The first number (January, 1932) of the North Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Record, edited and published by Clarence Griffin, at Forest 
City, N. C., has appeared. Among the contents are an article by Colonel 
Fred A. Olds on North Carolina Military Forts and Defenses; a sxetch, by 
the editor, of Thomas Hutchins, sr., Revolutionary Patriot; some account, 
by Louis T. Moore, of the career of Benjamin Smith, governor of North 
Carolina, 1810-1812; a broadside address from Israel Pickens, member of 
Congress, to his constituents, July 4, 1812; and a letter of Waightstill 
Avery, Apr. 20, 1816, chiefly respecting conditions of travel between Phila- 
delphia and Morganton. 


The October number of the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine has an article by Edgar L. Pennington on the South Carolina 
Indian War of 1715 as seen by the Clergymen, to which Mr. Theodore D. 
Jervey adds a note respecting the assistance said to have been furnished by 
Virginia, North Carolina, and New England. Mr. A. S. Salley contributes 
a “Quaint Record” of the Stabler family of South Carolina, partly genea- 
logical, but largely a collection of pious prayers. 


The Georgia Historical Quarterly of September has an article by H. B. 
Fant on the Indian Trade Policy of the Trustees for Establishing the Colony 
of Georgia in America; one by D. F. Osbourne entitled the Last Hope of 
the South: to Establish a Principle, an account of Southern views on 
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sectional questions over the decade, 1850-1860; and one by Roland M. 

- Harper, contributing Some Savannah Vital Statistics of a Century Ago. 
There is also a group of family letters of the years 1860-1861, edited by 
Martha G. and Mary A. Waring. , 


The Louisiana Historical Quarterly prints in the October number a 
group of letters from John H. Ransdell to Gov. Thomas O. Moore, May 
to June, 1863, which are of particular interest for their bearing on the 
question of the loyalty of slaves. G. P. Whittington contributes an intro- 
duction to the letters, William A. Beard, in an article on Istrouma, dives 
quite deep into the history of this Indian name of the place which the 
French called Baton Rouge. Donelson Caffery: a Louisiana Democrat out 
of Line is the paper read by Professor E. M. Violette at the Boston meeting 
(1930) of the American Historical Association. Other contents of this 
issue include a first installment of Ship Lists of Passengers leaving France 
for Louisiana, 1718-1724, in a translation by Albert L. Dart and with an 
introduction by the editor; pt. 2 of Mrs. Fanny Z. Lovell Bone’s study of 
Louisiana in the Disputed Election of 1876; and other continuations. 


In the October number of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
Richard Sternberg discusses the questions pertaining to the Western 
Boundary of Louisiana, 1762-1803; H. A. Trexler gives an account of the 
Harriet Lane and the Blockade of Galveston, with some description of the 
vessel’s subsequent history; J. L. Waller presents a study of the Overland 
Movement of Cotton, 1866-1886; and Milledge L. Bonham, jr., sketches the 
career of James Butler Bonham, Consistent Rebel, who- began his course of 
rebellion in college, continued it in the nullification controversy, confirmed 
it by openly contemning a, judge on the bench, and crowned a rebellious 
career by defying the Mexican government and dying at the Alamo. 


WESTERN STATES 


The annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association will 
‘take place in Lincoln, Nebr., during the last week of April. Dr. ‘T. C. 
Blegen, of the Minnesota Historical Society, is chairman of the program 
committee, and Professor James L. Sellers, of the University of Nebraska, 
is in charge of local arrangements. l 


The July number of the Register of the Kentucky State Historical So- 
ciety contains an article by Robert B. McAfee, entitled the History of the 
Rise and Progress of the First Settlement on Salt River and the Establish- 
ment of the New Providence Church. 


The principal article in the October number of the Filson Club History 
Quarterly is on the Long Hunters and James Knox their Leader, by Brent 
Altsheler. 


The principal article in the July number of the Tennessee Historical 
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Magazine is Henry Watterson, Last of the Oracles, by William E. Beard. 
Among the briefer articles are: Mark Twain, Southerner, by A. V. Good- 
pasture, and “If I had a Thousand Lives”, a sketch of Sam Davis, the 
Confederate scout, by Mary G. Braly. The issue contains also the diary of 
Jacob Stuart, recording a journey made by himself and two companions to 
California in 1849-1850. 


The volume entitled Dawes-Gates Ancestral Lines: a Memorial Volume 
containing the American Ancestry of Mary Beman (Gates) Dawes, vol, IL, 
Gates and Allied Femilies, compiled by Mary Walton Ferris (Chicago, 
Lakeside Press, privately printed, pp. 919), contains a record of eighty- 
three American families which contributed to the blood of Mary Beman 
Gates Dawes in whose large family are included Charles G., ambassador 
to Great Britain, and Rufus C., president of the Century of Progress (Chi- 
cago Exposition, 1932). A “Dawes volume” (I.) will follow. The Gates 
family in America goes back to George Gates of English origin who settled 
in Hartford, Conn., about 1650, and much of its history is related to south- | 
ern New England. She to whom the volume is a memorial lived her 
entire life (1842~1921) on one street of the small Ohio town of Marietta. 
The compiler has introduced much more material for the social his- 
torian than is to be found in most genealogies. But more important is its 
comparative availability by means of a subject index, which is something 
of an innovation in genealogies. One finds references therein to “books 
owned”, “liquor”, “mills”, “morals”, “American Revolution”, “slaves”, 
“travel”, etc. Genealogy, of however great independent worth, may become 
much more of an auxiliary to the work of the historian if its social materials 
are made at least partially available by some such index. C. L. G. 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, 
October issue, contains a paper by the late Harvey Wilson Compton, some- 
time superintendent of the Toledo public schools, on the Overthrow of 
France in the Northwest. 


The September number of the Indiana Magazine of History contains an 
article by Charles Roll, on Richard W. Thompson: a Political Conservative 
of the Fifties, and one by Mrs. Etta R. French, on Stephen S. Harding: a 
Hoosier Abolitionist. The career of Thompson epitomizes.in a way the 
political struggle which culminated in the Civil War. Virginian by birth, 
a resident of Indiana, he was a Whig in politics, of the faith of Henry Clay, 
and clung to that party so long as a vestige remained, then going over to the 
American party. Bitterly contemning the Abolitionists, he refused to align 
himself with the Republican party until the decision was imperative. 
Stephen S. :Harding was the antithesis of Thompson. This issue of the 
Magazine contains also a group of Civil War letters. 


The Indiana History Bulletin for October is a monograph on The 
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Archaeology of Randolph County and the Fudge Mound, by Frank M. 
Setzler. 


The April number of the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society 
includes an article by Dr. Edward D. Jones on Educational Pathfinders of 
Illinois; one by William N. Moyers entitled a Story of Southern Illinois, 
the Soldiers’ Reservation, including the Indians, French Traders, and Some 
Early Americans; and two articles on phases of Illinois history in the Civil 
War. One of these is on the Development of the Peace Movement in 
Illinois during the Civil War and is by J. M. Hofer, of Bethel College, Kans. 
‘The movement, Mr. Hofer says, was made primarily by the Democratic 
party, located largely in the southern part of the state, although several 
other elements had part in it. The other article, by Harry E. Pratt and 
entitled the Repudiation of Lincoln’s War Policy in 1862: Stuart-Swett 
Congressional Campaign, is chiefly an account of that campaign. 


The October number of the Missouri Historical Review contains, besides 
. continued articles, pt. x of Selections from the Autobiography of Governor 
T. T. Crittenden; a study of the Kansas City Charter of 1875, by Thomas 
S. Barclay; and a brief article on Missouri’s First Railroad, by R. B. Oliver. 


In the autumn number of Michigan History Magazine, William L. 
Jenks relates at some length the story of Michigan’s Five Million Dollar 
Loan, a loan which the state, in behalf of internal improvements, projected 
immediately upon its admission in 1837. Among the other articles are 
Reminiscences of Albion College, by an alumnus; some facts about Detroit 
100 Years Ago, drawn from a newspaper of 1831, by George B. Catlin; and 
an account of Michigan in 1845, reprinted from a volume entitled Wood- 
craft, by George W. Sears (New York, 1884). 


The pages of the October number of the Annals of Iowa are chiefly 
occupied with continuations of T. J. Fitzpatrick’s study of Place-Names of 
Van Buren County, Iowa, and David C. Mott’s account of Abandoned 
Towns, Villages, and Post Offices of Iowa. Douglas C. McMurtrie de- 
scribes two early issues of the Council Bluffs Press. ' 


In the October number of the Iowa Journal of History and Politics, 
Francis O. Wilcox describes the numerous plans proposed to the general’ 
assembly for Congressional redistricting in Iowa in 1931 and offers sugges- 
tions as to other plans in which personal and political elements are elim- 
inated. Ruth A. Gallaher tells the story of Mrs. Annie Turner Witten- 
myer and her labors in behalf of a group of women’s organizations in 
furnishing aid to sick and wounded soldiers in the Civil War. 


‘ The November number of the Palimpsést is devoted to the general sub- 
ject of the Mines of Spain, by William J. Petersen, and includes sketches 
of Perrot’s mines, Jean Marie Cardinal, and Julien Dubuque. 
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The September number of the Wisconsin Magazine of History con- 
. tains an article by John B. Sanborn on the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
in the Eighties; the first installment of a biographical sketch, by Hiram D. 
Densmore, of Rollin D. Salisbury (1858-1922), sometime head of the de- 
partment of geology in Beloit College, and for twenty-three years dean of 
the Ogden School of Science in the University of Chicago; and ar. install- 
ment of Charles M. Tuttle’s Diary of a Journey to California in 1859. 
The editor, Dr. Joseph Schafer, furnishes a delightful sketch of the author 
of the “Frontier Hypothesis”, Professor Frederick J. Turner. 


The September number. of Minnesota History includes two Itasca 
Studies, namely: the Legend of Lake Itasca, by Edward C. Gale, and the 
Origin and-Meaning of the Name “Itasca”, by Irving H. Hart. Gertrude 
W. Ackerman relates the story of Joseph Renville of Lac qui Perle, fur 
trader and Indian leader; Carlton C. Qualey gives an account of Pioneer 
Norwegian Settlement in Minnesota; and a record of the state historical 
convention of 1931, which included a tour into the “Arrowhead Country”, 
is supplied by the editor. , 


The Kansas State Historical Society has inaugurated the publication of 
the .Kansas Historical Quarterly, of which the first issue appeared in 
November, and with a good array of articles, pertaining for the most part. 
to phases of Kansas history. An account of the Pioneer Printing of Kansas 
is written by Douglas C. McMurtrie; Walker. Wyman contributes a paper 
on Freighting: a ‘Big Business on the Santa Fe Trail; Marvin H, Garfield 
writes one on the Military Post as a Factor in the Frontier Defense of 
Kansas, 1865-1869; while James C. Malin discusses the question, Was 
Governor John A. Martin a Prohibitionist? presenting by way of evidence 
four letters of Gov. Martin (1885, 1887). The First Day’s Battle at Hickory 
Point, September 13, 14, 1856, between. the free-state and proslaverv forces, 
is from the Diary and Reminiscences of Samuel James Reader, a par- 
ticipant. The documents are edited, with an introduction, by George. A. 
Root. 


Among the articles in the September number of the Colorado Magazine 
are: Early Denver History as told by Contemporary Newspaper Advertise- 
ments, contributed by Lawrence W. Marshall; the Colorado Legislature 
and International Affairs, a survey, by Humbert Rees, of the instances 
in which, “the Constitution of the United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing”, the state of Colorado has engaged in international relationships; 
and an account of a journey from Denver to Salt Lake by Overland Stage 
in 1862, written by Edward Bliss, then editor of the Rocky Mountain News. 
The November number includes an article by Paul S. Logan on Building 
the Narrow Gauge from Denver to Pueblo; one by A. J. Flynn on Furs 
and Forts of the Rocky Mountain West; and a reprint, from the Cincinnati 
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Daily Commercial of June 3, 1859, of an article by Henry Villard, here 
entitled To the Pike’s Peak Country in 1859 and Cannibalism on the 
Smoky Hill Route. 


Louis H. Warren contributes to the October number of the New 
Mexico Historical Review an article on the Conveyance of Property, the 
Spanish and Mexican Way; and Barbara Aitken, one entitled Folk-History 
and its Raw Material, pertaining to white raids on Hopi villages. The 
story of John G, Heath, scholar, lawyer, manufacturer, merchant, farmer, 
would-be owner of a baronial estate, is by the late William H. H. Allison. 
The Diary of Sylvester Davis, for which P. A. F. Walter furnishes an 
introduction, is descriptive of a journey to Pike’s Peak, April to October, 
1859, 

In the October number of the Arizona Historical Review, Will C. 
Barnes attempts to gather together the facts—“genesis, history, and 
chronology”——of the Pleasant Valley War of 1887, the bloody story of the 
feud between two families, the Grahams and the Tewksburys; Joe Chis- 
holm recounts the career of Thomas H.'Rynning, sometime commander 
of the Arizona Rangers: and Colonel C. C. Smith, continuing his con- 
tribution of Some Unpublished History of the Southwest, presents an in- 
stallment of the diary of Mrs. Granville H. Oury, beginning in June, 1865, 
when leaving San Antonio for Mexico. Granville H. Oury had been a 
delegate to the Confederate Congress from Arizona and was afterward 
territorial delegate in the Congress of the United States. 


The initial article in the September number of the Chronicles of Okla- 
homa is by the Secretary of War, the Hon. Patrick J. Hurley, entitled Why 
Educate the Indians. An article on the Cherokee War Path is the narra- 
tive of a warring expedition, written by John Ridge in 1836. It is edited 
by Carolyn T. Foreman. The history of the Opening of the Cherokee 
Outlet (first installment) is from the pen of Joe B. Milam, the story of the 
California Mail Route through Oklahoma is told by Grant Foreman, a 
sketch of Chief (General) Pleasant Porter (died 1907) is by J. B. Meserve, 
and an article entitled When Spaniards settled—z598, is by Paul Nesbitt. 


The history of labor, unlike that of war or of politics, is not often 
written in terms of the lives of its leaders. This gives a more than common 
interest to the volume entitled Frank Roney, Irish Rebel and California 
Labor Leader: an Autobiography, edited by Ira B. Cross (Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, pp. xxxvi, 573, $5.50). In his introduction, 
Professor Cross has sketched the labor movement in California, mention- 
ing briefly the dominant figures, and has explained how he persuaded 
Frank Roney to write his autobiography. Roney’s leadership appears to 
have been short-lived, covering only the years from 1881 to 1886. The 
first third of the volume relates his experiences as a Fenian in Ireland. 
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The California Nugget of April-May, 1930, contains an article on the 
founding of Los Angeles and one entitled Thomas O. Larkin, Silent 
Partner of his Government, both signed “J. D. F.” Larkin, who had settled 
in Monterey in 1832, was made consul of the United States and became 
the confidential agent of the government in California. 


Among the articles in the September number of the Oregon Historical 
Quarterly are: Syracuse and Santiam City, 1845-1861, by Jesse S. Douglas; 
the Belshaw Journey and the Oregon Trail, 1853, by Mrs. Gwen Castle; and 
the Oregon City Woolen Mill, by Alfred L. Lomax. 


In an article entitled Chief Seattle and Angeline, in the October number 
of the Washington Historical Quarterly, Clarence B. Bagley relates the 
story of the chief for whom the city of Seattle was named and the story 
of his daughter; Austin Mires, who was a delegate to the corvention 
which framed the constitution of the state of Washington in 1889, offers 
some remarks on the convention and the constitution; T. C. Ellictt sum- 
marizes the discussions about the name Oregon; and Professor Edmond S. 
Meany seeks to prove that Dr. Saugrain helped Lewis and Clark. 


CANADA 


The Catalogue of Pamphlets in the Public Archives of Canada, 1493- 

1877, prepared by Magdalen Casey, librarian (Ottawa, Public Archives of 
” Canada, pp. 553), is the first volume of a new catalogue listing nearly ten 
thousand pamphlets published at dates from 1493 to 1931 which are found 
in the Department of Public Archives. The first list appeared in 1903, 
and revised lists in rgtz and 1916. The second volume of the new cata- 
logue is expected during the current year. 


The Nineteenth Report of the Department of Public Records and 
Archives of Ontario, 1930, by Alexander Fraser, LL.D., continues the data 
furnished by previous Reports on the settlement of Upper Canada. It 
embodies Land Book B, Aug. 19, 1796-Apr. 7, 1797. 


Contributions to Canadian Economics, vol. III., which belongs to the 
series of University of Toronto Studies in History and Economics, contains 
two articles of interest for the recent financial history of Canada: The 
Canadian Banks and War Finance, by C. A. Curtis, and Expenditures of 
Canadian Provincial Governments, with tables and charts, by J. A. Maxwell. 


Vol. XXVII. of the Ontario Historical Society, entitled Papers and 
Records (Toronto, the Society, pp. 623, $2.00), presents a remarkable mar- 
riage register by Rev. William Jenkins of Richmond Hill, cortaining 
the record of 857 ceremonies. Another record of interest in the study of 
Canadian families is the Register of Saint Paul’s Church at Fort Erie, 
1836-1844. Still another document is the Proudfoot Papers, a contiauation 
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of the diary of Rev. William Proudfoot covering the year from Sept. 2, 
1833, to Sept. 6, 1834. The rest of the volume is made up chiefly of papers 
by members of the society. 


Mr. J. R. Smallwood, Justice of the Peace for the Dominion, is the 
author of a volume on The New Newfoundland (New York, Macmillan, 
pp. xvi, 277, $3.00), which aims to answer many questions in regard to 
the island state, its recent progress, the development of industry, its future 
prospects. The beauty of the scenery is abundantly illustrated by photo- 
graphs. 


Articles: Emile Lauvriére, Deux Traitres d’Acadie et leur Victime: les 
Latour, Père et Fils et Charles d’Aulnay-Charnizay (Canada Français, 
Nov.); Ada Macleod, The Glenaladale Pioneers {Prince Edward Island, 
1770] (Dalhousie Rev., Oct.); Charles F. Mullett, Tory Imperialism on the 
Eve of the Declaration of Independence (Can. Hist. Rev., Sept.); C. P. 
Stacey, Fentanism and the Rise of National Feeling in Canada at the Time 
of Conjederation (ibid.). 


CUBA, MEXICO, AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Two more volumes of its collection of documents have been published 
by the Academy of History of Cuba. Vol. IV. contains the fourth part of 
Actas de las Asambleas de Representantes y del Congreso de Gobierno 
durante la Guerra de Independencia (1898), and vol. VIII. contains the 
second part of Papeles Existentes en el Archivo de Indias Relativos a Cuba y 
muy particularmente a la Habana (1578-1586). 5 


The annual report of the secretary of foreign relations of Mexico, cover- 
ing the period from August, 1930, to July, 1931, has been published in two 
bulky volumes. Much of this report consists of statistics and accounts, but 
the report of the Commission on International Waters between Mexico and 
the United States will be òf interest to American readers. This report is 
accompanied by a large-scale map of the boundary between California and 
Lower California in the region of the delta of the Colorado River. 


A Bibliografia de la Revolución Mexicana, by Roberto Ramos, contains 
1876 titles of books and pamphlets dealing with. the Mexican revolution 
(1910-1929). It includes publications which appeared as late as May, 
1931. There is a topical index and a list of twelve Mexican bibliographical 
monographs. This bibliography. should prove useful to those doing research 
in recent Mexican history. : 


Nos. 45 and 46 of the Boletín del Archivo Nacional of Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, contain the usual summary of progress in organization of the 
National Archives which Dr. Vincente Dávila has so ably instituted and 
carried out. l 
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Dr. Ernesto Quesada, professor in the University of Berlin, has recently 
published at Leipzig, in German, a pamphlet (pp. 86) on the economic 
‘situation between Latin America and the United States. It is no. ro of 


the Weltwirtschaftliche Vorträge und Abhandlungen pes by Ernst 
Schultze. 


Wira Kocha is the name of a new periodical devoted to anthropological 
studies. It is published’ at Lima, Peru, by Julio C. Tello, editor. Vol. I., 
no. x, contains illustrated articles on the food, clothing, art, and language 
of the Peruvian aborigines. 


The paper on Bolivar read by Professor Joseph B. Lockey at the meet- - 
ing of the Hispanic American section of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, held Dec. 29, 1930, in honor of the centenary of Bolfvar’s death, is 
republished in Spanish translation in no. 53 of the Boletin de la Academia 
Nacional de Historia of Caracas. 


No. 3 of the Stanford Pamphlets is a lecture by Professor Percy A. 
Martin on Simón Bolívar. 


Any popular or semipopular book on Latin America gives promise of 
arousing interest in, and of giving information about, countries concerning 
which at present a lamentable ignorance exists in the minds of most North 
Americans. It is doubtful, however, whether America Hispana by Waldo 
Frank (New York, Scribner’s), fulfills this expectation. The style is pleas- 
ing and full of poetic imagery, but leaves the impression that it was written 
for effect rather than to give information. The author’s lurid generalities 
doubtless contain much of truth, but this truth can be apprehended only by 
those who already have an understanding of the history of these countries. 
Other readers will be unable to separate the wheat from the chaff and must 
be left in a maze of misunderstanding. 


Colonel Santos Jurado, of Caracas, grandson of Luis López Méndez, 
who did so much for Venezuelan independence by securing recruits for the 
British Legion in London, has published a collection of short stories and 
sketches entitled Retablo Colonial, dealing with the early colonial history 
of Venezuela, The author is an amateur historian of outstanding ability 
who has delved in the archives to find source material for his stories. His 
vivid and glowing style should do much to popularize the early history 
of his native land. 


The volume of Professor J. Fred Rippy on Latin America in World 
Politics: an Outline Survey (New York, Crofts, pp. 301, $3.75) has been 


issued in a revised edition. 


A History of Hispanic America, by Professor A. Curtis Wilgus, has 
recently been published by the new process of the Mime-O-Form Service 
- of Washington, D. C. It is a textbook handbook for college students 
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which, due to its completeness and fullness of detail, will serve its purpose 
better as a handbook than as a textbook.. There is apparently nothing 
omitted which either the student or the teacher of Hispanic American: 
history might need. Maps, bibliography, index, and ‘cartology (index of 
. published maps) are all there. The text is clearly expressed, concise, and 
interesting. 


Articles: A. P. Whitaker, France and the American Deposit at New 
Orleans (Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Nov.); A. F. Zimmerman, Spain and its 
Colonies, 1808-1820 (ibid.); P. D. Dickens, Argentine Arbitrations with 
Reference to United States Participation therein (1bid.). A. H. 


Contributions to the section of Historical News have been made by 
G. F. Andrews, G. C. Boyce, T. R. S. Broughton, E. C. Burnett, E. N. 
Curtis, C. L. Grose, Alfred Hasbrouck, J. F. Jameson, L. W. Labaree, and 
C. O. Paullin. 


Erratum: On p. 102 of the October number, after “Mary Tudor” insert 
“to Louis XII.”. 
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MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


TE journey of the American Historical Association to Minneapolis 

for its Forty-sixth Annual Meeting awakens some curiosity as to 
the itinerary of the other forty-five. The meeting which organized 
the Association took place at Saratoga, because it was held under the 
auspices of the elder Social Science Association which evidently still 
-enjoyed the lingering splendors of that famous spa. The date was 
September 9-10, 1884. A year later a second meeting followed in the 
same place. In April, 1886, the Association. was convened in Wash- 
ington, the residence of its second president, George Bancroft. After 
a journey in May, 1887, to Boston and Cambridge the Association 
returned to Washington for four successive meetings. At this period 
the practice of holding the sessions during the December holidays was 
- established. The first passage of the Appalachians was in July, 1893, 
for an annual meeting in Chicago, on the occasion of the World’s Fair 
and of a World’s Congress of Historians. Since that time the Associa- 
tion has crossed the mountains fourteen times, showing a proper 
respect for’ the fact that the center of its membership had also moved 
westward. The Minneapolis meeting is its farthest northwest. Certain 
dwellers east of the Appalachians feared, as last December approached, 
that the prospective low temperatures of Minnesota, long railway 
distances, and the darkening clouds of depression might hinder the 
success of the meeting. Those who ventured the journey found a 
climate which was merciful, a warm hospitality, sessions as interesting 
as any that are recorded, and a registered attendance reaching the 
figure of 441. 

Six other historical bodies met concurrently: the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, the Conference of Historical Societies, the 
Agricultural History Society, the American Catholic Historical As- 
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sociation, the National Council for Social Studies, and the History of 
Science Society. The attendance of members of the American His- 
torical Association was drawn mainly from Minnesota, lowa, Wiscon- 
sin, and Illinois, but sixty-three were from the Old Thirteen, including 
the District of Columbia. The Coast had nine representatives and 
Canada seven. England furnished two, one of them Professor Hugh 
Hale Bellot who holds the new chair of American history at the 
University of London. 

The University of Minnesota generously opened its doors for the 
sessions of the second day. They were held in the Minnesota Union, 
‘and there also the members of the various associations and societies 
were offered a luncheon. The historians were pleased to find that one 
of their fraternity, Dean Guy Stanton Ford, as acting president of the 
university, was to extend to them its welcome. Receptions were given 
by the Trustees of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, and by the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements at the Minneapolis. Club. 

The success of the meeting owed much to the planning of the 
Program Committee, of which Professor L. B. Shippee was chairman. 
Ushers were provided for each section so that those who wished to 
hear particular papers in sections meeting at the same time could make 
their entrance and egress with the least possible confusion. The 
arrangement of rooms at the Hotel Nicollet, where most of the sec- . 
tions met, also protected listeners from the noise of conversations in 
the lobbies. In several sections the good precedent was followed of 
having a single paper with active discussion of the question. If a first 
glance at the program left the reader rather puzzled by the competition 
of attractions, this seems inevitable with the great variety of interests 
represented in the membership of the ‘Association. 

It was appropriate that a meeting held in a state where T 
agrarian interest is strong enough to elect a Farmer-Labor senator, 
a state whose history illustrates the problems of the frontier and of 
immigration, should deal primarily with these aspects of American 
history. In the section on American Immigration the discussion was 
opened with a paper by Professor M. L. Hansen, of the University of 
Illinois, on The Relations of Immigration to Some of the Fundamental 
Factors of American Life: Expansion, Sectionalism, Democracy, 
Puritanism. To take these influences in the reverse order, Mr. Hansen 
held that mid-nineteenth century Puritanism had little relation to the 
Puritanism of seventeenth century New England; it was, rather, a 
form of discipline which the flood of immigration seemed to require. 
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Even the Catholic clergy exercised a rigorous restraint over their 
parishioners and ascribed to conduct a place in the religious system 
which it had not occupied in the European régime. Furthermore, the 
democracy which the immigrant sought was a simple type of equality, 
equality before the law, the right to vote, and equality of opportunity. 
This democratic spirit was not at all revolutionary, for as socn as the 
immigrant acquired property he became intensely conservative. Again, 
the nationalism of the immigration period was not, Mr: Hansen con- 
tended, a feeling natural to the immigrant, but was in part a native 
American reaction against imagined encroachments of the foreigner. 
The bearing of immigration upon the frontier movement was zhe most 
suggestive part of the paper, and that which provoked the sharpest 
differences of opinion. The speaker maintained that the immigrant 
was not fitted mentally or physically for successful pioneering, but 
that he naturally slipped into the place of the second generation of 
American pioneers, heirs of the desire to “move on”. It was these 
“Yankees”: of the second and third generations that were predestined, 
said Mr.’ Hansen, to inherit the land to the Pacific. In’ an indirect 
way the immigrant quickened the frontier movement. ' From the 
thesis that the immigrant had no important and direct share in 
frontier pioneering, Professor George M. Stephenson, of the University 
of Minnesota, who opened the discussion of the paper, dissented. 
Others also took a similar view. 

Other aspects of the frontier and immigration movements were 
presented in the joint session of the Association and the Mississippi 
Valley Historical.Association. Dr. Verne E. Chatelain, of the National 
Park Service, showed how the relatively liberal land laws of 1820 and 
1841 broke down in practice, because public land sales, proclaimed with 
annoying frequency in a time of financial confusion by the Buchanan 
administration, threatened to deprive the actual settler of his preémp- 
tion rights. By 1860, Mr. Chatelain remarked, hundreds of settlers had 
preémpted lands on which they had lived several years without paying 
a cent of purchase money, much less any rent or taxes. The frontiers- 
men could not see that the administration of the land systgm was 
actually too lenient, but began‘ to demand insistently a homestead law. 
The “Black Republicans” were wise enough to put this concession in 
their platform and so the new state of Minnesota was ready by 1860 
to aid in electing Abraham Lincoln. Dr. Donnal V. Smith, of-the 
New York State College for Teachers, reénforced this assertion by 
showing how decisive was the influence throughout the Northwest of 
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the foreign born in the election of 1860. Multitudes of Germans, 
enamored of the ideal of democracy ever sinċe 1848, had upon arrival 
in America affiliated themselves with the Democratic party because 
of its happily chosen name. With the adoption by the Republicans 
of a new and more liberal land policy many German Democratic clubs 
went over to Lincoln in a body. Carl Schurz was a potent force in 
persuading them to change their party allegiance. 

At the same session two earlier questions of settlement in the 
Northwest were discussed by Dr. Louise P. Kellogg, of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, and Professor J. P. Pritchett, of the 
University of North Dakota. Miss Kellogg, in A Footnote to the 
Quebec Act, explained that the extension of the boundaries of Canada 
to the Ohio River was miade by Lord Dartmouth in order to ensure 
that the French settlers in the Illinois country should not, like the 
Acadians, be in danger of being deported. The province of Quebec, 
therefore, was enlarged to include all the territory between the Great 
Lakes, the Ohio, and the Mississippi rivers. Mr. Pritchett, in a paper 
on The Red River Valley and the War of 1812, gave the history of an 
abortive scheme to restrict the limits of Louisiana Territory and to 
claim the Red River Valley for the English. 

The problems of the farmer aroused as much interest as the ques- 
tion of immigration. Indeed, the chairman, Dr. Joseph Schafer, had 
to exercise his authority and close the Agricultural history session 
when the hour of five was reached. Part of this interest was due to 
the close relation of the third paper, read by Professor James C. Malin, 
of the University of Kansas, on The Background of the First Bill to 
establish a Bureau of Markets, to the more recent phases of agricul- 
tural distress. Mass production of corn and wheat being one of the 
phenomena of present day agriculture, its historical prototypes become 
interesting. Professor Paul W. Gates, of Bucknell University, de- 
scribed Large Scale Farming in Illinois in the 1850’s and 1860's. He 
mentioned farms of 25,000, 30,000, and 40,000 acres, using machinery 
on a large scale, and with employees running into the hundreds. This 
helped to fasten the one crop system on central Illinois and did much 
to make that state the great wheat, corn, and oat producing state of 
the sixties. One of the most interesting points in the paper of Pro- 
fessor Harold E. Briggs, of Culver-Stockton College, on Early Bonanza 
Farming in the Red River Valley, was the description of the gradual 
shift from wheat as a single crop to diversified farming. This was - 
caused by the decline between 1880 and 1890 in the price of wheat, 
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accompanied by an increase in the demand for dairy produc:s. The 
owners of the bonanza farms, if their capital was not impaired by the 
panic of 1893, were only partially able through labor saving machinery 
and more scientific methods to overcome their handicaps. 

The session on Missionary Activities in America also touched the 
life of the immigrant and other phases of the frontier. With the 
rapid increase in the number of German Catholics the need of trained 
priests became insistent. The effort to create seminaries for their 
education, either in Europe or in America, was the subject of a paper 
by the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, of St. Francis Seminary. In the two 
decades after 1835 the number of priests per thousand of the German 
Catholic population steadily increased. Another element in the 
religious history of America was the conflict in the consciousness of 
the Moravians, described by Dr. Marie J. Kohnova, of the College of 
St. Scholastica, between their missionary zeal and a desire to. become 
Americans like their neighbors. At first because of their refusal to 
bear arms they were regarded with suspicion. Dr. Grace L. Nute, of 
the Minnesota Historical Society, dealt with the Government Policy 
with respect to Missions among the Indians, showing that the growth 
of humanitarian feeling prompted the government after 1813 to make 
large grants to sectarian schools. Beginning with 1870 this policy gave 
way to the development of secular education as a complemert of the 
- “reservation” policy, 

Other phases of American history were considered during the meet- 
ing. The session on American Foreign Relations concentrated its 
attention on a single theme with a paper entitled Preparing the 
American Public for Overseas Expansion, 1889-1898. This was pre- 
sented by Professor Julius W. Pratt, of the University of Buffalo, and 
the discussion was led by Professor Louis M. Sears, of Purdue Univer- 
sity. Mr. Pratt showed that the annexations which resulted from the 
Spanish-American War did not mark so sudden and pronounced a 
change of attitude as some writers have asserted. He designated 
Theodore Roosevelt and Senator Lodge as protagonists in the move- ` 
ment for expansion. long before 1898. Certain congressmen whom he 
quoted seemed ready to annex everything south of the Aurora 
Borealis. He attributed a decisive influence to the writings of Captain 
Mahan, with their emphasis upon the value of sea power and the 
importance of naval bases and coaling stations all over the world. 

The session’ or. Canadian history touched indirectly pon our 
foreign relations, for the paper presented by Professor Chester Martin, 
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of the University of Toronto, on The United States and the British | 
Policy in Canadian Confederation, maintained that up to 1864 a 
legislative union of the Maritime provinces was what the colonial 
office seemed chiefly to desire. In September of that year delegates 
from the old province of Canada appeared at the Charlottetown Con- 
- ference to urge -a broader federal union of all the British provinces. 
The colonial office now gave this idea energetic support. Mr. Martin’s 
main thought was that so violent a reversal of policy was dictated by 
relations with the United States during the Civil War. The discus- 
sion was opened by Dr. A. L. Burt, of the University of Minnesota. 

Two of the papers in the session on Nineteenth Century Liberalism 
dealt with American themes. Dr. Howard K. Beale, of Washington, 
D. C., sought to define that rather elusive terrn, “Tolerance”, as it was 
conceived or practiced in America. His exposition showed the 
existence at different periods of the century of many varieties of 
intolerance. He attributed American intolerance to our frontier ex- 
perience, the rise of Jacksonian democracy, provincialism, and authori- 
tarian religion. To illustrate the development of tolerance, which is 
not a matter of law, but a thing of the spirit, Mr. Beale analyzed the 
attitude of typical: leaders, Jefferson, Channing, Emerson, Lincoln, 
William James, Charles W. Eliot, and Phillips Brooks. In the same 
session Professor Charles M. Destler, of Albion College, traced the 
influence of Edward Kellogg on labor and farm movements of the 
period after the Civil War. Kellogg’s work on Labor and Other 
Capital appeared in 1849. He held that only through a low rate of 
interest, legally fixed and uniform throughout the country, and a 
currency secured on real estate and convertible at the pleasure of the ` 
holder into government bonds, could the gains of labor and capital 
be equitably divided, instead of being monopolized by capital. His- 
ideas were restated in a widely circulated pamphlet which Alexander 
Campbell issued in 1864. Their influence upon labor leaders and 
later upon the champions of the farmer in distress became more and 
more significant during the next two or three decades. It is interest- 
ing to note that like Saint-Simon, the founder of French socialism, 
Kellogg gained the leisure to pursue his’ financial nes through 
happy speculations in land. 

To the questions of Hispanic-American history were devoted a 
luncheon and a session immediately following. The interest was 
indicated by the fact that the room was crowded to the doors. The 
first paper, by Professor Lillian E. Fisher, of the Oklahoma College 
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for Women, described the Intellectual Conditions in Mexico at the 
End of the Colonial Period. Aspiring Mexican writers had to con- - 
tend with the obstacle of censorship, and this, Miss Fisher thought, 
accounts for the slow progress which was made. The political writ- 
ings of the United States and the works of the French philosophers 
acquired a great, though surreptitious, influence. The young Ameri- 
can-born Spaniards developed such a taste for forbidden books that 
the literary bootlegger became a phenomenon of the period. The 
reforms which the Spanish government had inaugurated half a cen- 
tury earlier were the subject of a paper ‘by Professor Arthur S. Aiton, 
of the University of Michigan, with the title of Spanish Colcnial Re- 
organization under the Family Compact. While ‘Choiseul was in 
office and France was the leading partner, milizary strength was the 
main purpose. After 1770 the rôles were reversed and Spain took 
the lead. The successes of Spain during the American Revolution, 
said Mr. Aiton, are ample evidence of how well Spain had set her 
house in order. The Burr-Wilkinson Imbroglic: Possible In:erpreta- 
tions, furnished the theme for Professor Isaac J. Cox, of Northwestern 
University. It appears that through the recent sale of the Melville 
Papers the letters of Charles Williamson have become available and 
it was his rôle as the emissary of Burr and Wilkinson that Mr. Cox 
made clear. Williamson was also the agent of Anthony Merry, the 
British minister at Washington. The disgrace of Melville, the col- 
league and intimate of Pitt, ruined the ambitious schemes to invade 
Mexico and perhaps’ operate also in the Mississippi Valley. 

Those who attended the session on the Far East had the unusual 
privilege of listening to a description of the negotiations which led 
up to the Sino-American Tariff Treaty of 1928, given by the man who 
was chairman of the American delegation and minister to China, 
Dr. James V. A. MacMurray, now director of the Page Institute of 
International Relations. It was a story of negotiat-ons carried on under 
the difficulty of discovering a responsible government with which to 
negotiate. Finally when the Kuomintang party captured Nanking 
and set up what seemed to be a “going concern”, its nationalist leaders 
readily accepted the proposals of the Western powers to concede to 
China autonomy in the matter of her tariffs, and as readily ignored 
the conditions which were attached to the proposals. At the close of 
his paper Mr. MacMurray remarked that'his acccunt was an “illustra- 
tion of how policies, and the plans for carrying them into effect, are . 
here and there checked or’ furthered by adventitious circumstances, 
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deflected by imponderable influences whose effects could not have been 
foreseen, and sometimes even transmuted by events into something 
of different character from what had been conceived”. This phenom- 
enon gained a second illustration in the paper by Professor Paul H. 
Clyde, of the University of Kentucky, on The China Policy of J. Ross 
Browne, American minister at Peking, 1868-1869, for Mr. Browne 
had gone out deeply sympathetic with China, and yet soon took the 
position that the United States should codperate with the powers in 
compelling the Chinese to keep their treaty obligations. . The reason 
for the change was the discovery that the government of China was 
basically anti-foreign and thoroughly opposed to Westernization. Two 
papers dealt with earlier periods. Professor Carroll B. Malone, of 
Colorado College, discussed The Climax of Chinese Civilization in the 
Reign of Ch’ien Lung. He regarded Ch’ien Lung and his grand- 
father K’ang Hsi as two of the greatest rulers the world has ever 
seen. Both were thoroughly interested in the welfare of their people, 
and both were patrons of literature, philosophy, and the fine arts. 
A paper by Professor Thomas Edson Ennis, of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, described the work of one of the French heroes of colonization, 
Pigneau de Béhaine, Bishop of Adran, who died in Cochin-China 
in 1799. 

As one considers the phases of European history discussed at the 
meeting, one is impressed by the number of papers which dealt with 
the earlier, especially the medieval, periods. In the session on Medieval 
Culture the three papers were devoted to the work of Berthold of 
_ Regensburg, Bernward of Hildesheim, and to the ideals of the Chris- 
tian prince as found in the Specula Principis of the Carolingian 
" Renaissance. Professor Sydney M. Brown, of Lehigh University, dealt 
with Berthold’s activities as a preacher against heretics, his “simple 
means” of discovering them, and his ingenious but disconcerting 
methods of rebutting their arguments. Bishop Bernward’s artistic in- 
terests formed the principal theme of Dr. Francis J. Tschan, of Penn- 
sylvania State College. Just how much the bishop did with his own 
hands, Dr. Tschan said, was uncertain, but he visited his workshops 
daily, directed the activities of his craftsmen, and personally cared for 
the training of talented boys. Dr. Tschan described in detail two of 
Bernward’s works which remain, the bronze doors in the cathedral and 
`- a bronze column. The third speaker, Dr. Lester K. Born, of Western 
Reserve University, found the main significance of the Specula Prin- 
cipis in the place they take in the tradition of such treatises, which 
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began with Isocrates and come down to the eighteenth century. 
The session on the Byzantine Empire also considered a medieval 
problem, Was Old Russia a Vassal State of Byzantium? Professor 
A. A. Vasiliev, of the University of Wisconsin, presented the paper 
and Professor John L. La Monte, of the University of Cincinnati, 
opened the discussion. Whatever theories may have been held in 
Constantinople, the Russian state of Kiev, said Professor Vasiliev, 
enjoyed actual independence up to the end of the tenth century. 
During this earlier period the two states entered into treaty relations, 
while later the treaties were discontinued. Later also a Greek 
metropolitan took up his residence in Kiev. These were only two 
of the many indications of change from independence to vassalage. 
The papers that were presented by Dean G. C. Sellery. of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Professor Katharine J. Gallagher, of 
Goucher College, in the section on the Renaissance had also much 
to say about the characteristics of the medieval period. Dr. Sellery’s 
subject was Non-Classical Contributions to the Humanism of the 
Renaissance, and he found that these contributions were made by the 
practical ideals of life in the Middle Ages. One indication was seen 
in the manner of living of all the French kings save Louis IX. He 
-was such a contrast to the others that he became a saint and added 
a sanctity to royalty itself. Other more direct proofs are to be found, 
Dr. Sellery pointed out, in the literature of the Middle Ages, par- 
ticularly in the Goliardic songs. Professor Gallagher had the in-. 
teresting theme of Women in the Guilds of Florence during the 
Renaissance. Her work was based upon.the manuscript records 
preserved in the libraries of Rome and Florence. She learned from, 
those sources that by the fourteenth century women were suficiently 
prominent in certain Florentine trades. to deserve special instructions 
in Francesco Barberino’s Del Reggimento e Costumi delle Donne. 
Miss Gallagher said that eight guilds showed a numerous enrollment. 
of women: doctors and apothecaries, workers in silk, wool, linen, 
provisioners and oil merchants, innkeepers, bakers, and pastrymakers, 
and the combined guild of hucksters, clothing venders, and tailors. 
Although a few women rose to high places in the guilds, they crowded 
the less skilled trades and the lower levels of the more highly skilled 
occupations. ` 
Most of us are aware of the transformation of Ancient history in 
consequence of the intensive campaigns carried on by archæological 
expeditions since the close of the World War. In the session on 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXVII.—31 
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Ancient history, Professor A. T. Olmstead, of the Oriental Institute, 
in a paper entitled The Ancient Near East and Beyond, showed what 
the implications of all this work must be for the historian. In the 
first place, he will need a more elaborate linguistic training, for the 
records are in many languages used by definite historical peoples. He 
will also have to be familiar with the scientific utilization of archzo- 
logical material. Hitherto the history of the Greco-Roman Orient has 
been written from the standpoint of Greek and Roman history; now, 
remarked Professor Olmstead, we must consider Greek and Roman 
history from the Oriental standpoint, with reference to the great 
empires beyond the Euphrates. Another new point of view was 
presented by Dr. Allen D. Albert, of the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion, who, dealing with the subject of The Debt of the Modern City 
to the Ancients, emphasized the fact that the topographical pattern of 
modern cities, including the chief features of town-planning, are found 
in the cities of Babylonia as early as 3000 B.c. The third paper of the 
session, presented by Professor C. N. Cochrane, of the University of 
‘Toronto, was a highly suggestive discussion of the Augustinian Inter- 
pretation of History. Augustine was fundamentally opposed to the 
naturalism of the Greek and Roman thinkers. He achieved a philos- 
ophy of Christianity based upon the doctrine ‘of personality. With 
him, Christians held firmly to the ground of inner experiencé. This, 
said Dr. Cochrane, introduces us to a world of spirits, and is the basis 
of the spiritual and subjective interpretation of history contained in 
the City of God. 
` Aspects of European Economic History was the general subject of 
one session, and the papers ranged over the centuries from the twelfth 
to the eighteenth. Professor Robert L. Reynolds, of the University of 
Wisconsin, with The Order of Business at the Fairs of Champagne 
as his topic, adduced evidence from Marseilles and Genoa to show 
that in spite of a definite cycle of trade which fixed the time when 
` particular wares could be sold, merchants shipped goods in and out ` 
. and overcame the obstacle in the rules to a rapid turnover. The 
speaker also said that the weight of general evidence seems to point 
to an advanced system of credits in operation by the late twelfth cen- - 
tury. Another aspect of trade’ was discussed by Professor M. M. 
Knight, of the University of California, under the picturesque title 
‘of The Dry Wall of Islam and Europe’s Economic Organization. 
The speaker said that the more durable successes of Islam have been 
in the great dry arc, from Morocco to Central Asia. The caravan 
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stages on all the routes before they reached Europe gave the “dry 
wall” its curious impermeability. Mr. Knight added that caravan 
transport was relatively efficient and cheap. His remarks gained weight 
because he had seen the camel in action in northern Africa and 
Arabia. Professor Waldemar Westergaard, of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, dealing with the Hansa Towns and Scandinavia 
on the Eve of Swedish Independence, explained that what finally 
brought Danzig into the anti-Danish combination, and so gave the 
Swedes their chance, was the outbreak of war between the Teutonic 
Order, the commercial rival of Danzig, and the king of Poland. The 
Hansa towns helped to put Gustavus Vasa on the Swedish throne, 
and deposed Christian II. of Denmark. The paper by Professor 
Lawrence A. Harper, of the University of California, discussed the 
value of the records of the Court of the Exchequer as a Source of 
Economic History for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. A 
paper presented by Dr. Eugene N. Anderson, of the University of 
` Chicago, in the section on Nineteenth Century Liberalism, belonged 
quite as much to this session, for it considered the Economic Aspects 
of Prussian Liberalism, 1857-1867. In it Dr. Anderson pointed out 
that in the 1860’s economic conditions improved, while the govern- 
ment cut the basis from under the Liberal party, putting through 
the economic reorganization of Germany which the Liberals desired. 

In the session on Modern European history a moratorium still ran 
for the discussion of the origins of the recent war. At Minneapolis 
the problems were taken from the course of the struggle itself, under 
the general title of the Military and Diplomatic Aspects of the World 
War. Professor F. Lee Benns, of Indiana University, considered the 
World War and Diplomacy in the Balkans in 1915. The same subject 
was discussed by Professor Harry N. Howard, of Miami Uriversity, 
in the session on Slavonic history, although Professor, Howard con- 
centrated his attention upon Bulgaria, while Professor Benns included 
Greece and Roumahia. Both speakers agreed that it was the diverse 
and selfish aims of the Allies which caused the utter breakcown of 
their efforts. The story is not a pleasant one and Professor Benns 
well characterized the incidents as a diplomatic auction. Another 
element in the picture was sketched by Dr. H. A. De Weerd, of 
Denison University, with the subject of Lord Kitchener and the 
Dardanelles Campaign. Dr. De Weerd believed that Kitchener was 
hampered by the defective staff organization which he found upon 
his assumption of the War Office. Moreover, he was accustomed. to 
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act directly, not through a complex organization. A later diplomatic 
incident, The Crisis in the Dual Alliance, was explained by Dr. 
Harold C. Deutsch, of the University of Minnesota, upon the basis 
of the revelations in the latest volume of American war documents 
and in the memoirs of Freiherr von Werkmann, the Emperor Karl’s 
secretary. The most interesting point was the effort of President 
Wilson to detach Germany’s chief ally. The promises made by 
England and France to Italy, Serbia, Roumania, and the new Poland 
stood in the way of success. In the Slavonic history session another 
paper, The Anglo-French Answer to the Treaty of Unkiar-Iskelessi, 
by Dr. Vernon J. Puryear, of Albany’ College, dealt with an earlier, 
but almost equally difficult and complex, period of Near Eastern 
relations. 

Closely associated with the general field of Modern European 
history is Nineteenth Century England, which was the subject of a 
session. Here it was internal politics and the development of institu- 
tions which were discussed. Professor Herbert C. Bell, of Wesleyan 
University, in a paper on Palmerston and Parliamentary Representa- 
tion, showed how the exigencies of party interests drove Palmerston 
to give up an opposition based on an intelligent fear of democracy. 
Palmerston believed that Parliament should represent 2 balance be- 
tween great national interests, the agricultural interests on the one 
hand and commercial and industrial on the other. He also felt it to 
be dangerous to extend the franchise to the point where persons 
susceptible to bribery, intimidation, or subversive propaganda, in other 
words, persons lacking in both financial and intellectual independence, 
should have preponderance over those who voted independently and 
intelligently. English Local Judicature and the Movement for its 
Reform was the subject of a paper in which Professor Arthur L. Cross, 
of the University of Michigan, sought to indicate more exactly the 
share Lord Brougham had in the County Courts Act of 1846. By way 
of introduction he described the terrible abuses which characterized 
the local courts earlier in the century. 

Another interesting session was the Joint Meeting of the History 
of Science Society and of the Association. The History of Science 
Society was fortunate in securing the presence of Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, 
of the Institute of the History of Medicine of Leipzig, who explained 
in an illuminating address the relations between the history of medi- 
cine and general history. Dr. John F. Fulton, of Yale University, 
presented a sketch of Robert Boyle and his Influence on Thought in 
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the Seventeenth Century. The president of the society, Dr. William 
H. Welch, closed the session with some comments on the Second 
International Congress of the History of Science and Technology. 

Two sessions were given to the practical problems of codperative 
effort in organizing and preserving the materials for research. One 
was a Round Table under the auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and the presiding officer was Dr. Solon J. Buck. 
Among those who took part were Dr. Victor Hugo Paltsits, of the 
New York Public Library, Dr. T. C. Blegen, of the University of 
Minnesota, and Professor S. F. Bemis, of George Washington Univer- 
sity. The problem of preserving newspaper files brought out some 
interesting facts about the cost of filming sets of newspapers, a process 
which would mean immense saving in space. The Conference of 
State and Local Historical Societies, of which Dr. Guy Stanzon Ford 
was the president, wrestled with the problem of coöperation among 
the societies. Dr. Blegen and Professor Bemis discussed the specific 
problem of Systematic Publication of Source Material by Historical 
Societies. Dr. Blegen was inclined to feel that the time was at hand 
when societies might formulate plans for regional publication in cer- 
tain fields. He named the fur trade as a question which transcended 
state, even nationzl, boundaries. He also explained what the Minne- 
sota State Historical Society had been able to accomplish toward co- 
operation of societies within the state. A more comprehensive scheme 
of codperative publication, suggested first by the late Dr. C. W. Alvord 
at the Charleston meeting of the Association, was urged by Professor 
Bemis. This would include inventories and calendars of material as 
well as selected documents or series of documents. Dr. Paltsits did 
not feel much enthusiasm for these schemes of codperation, remarking 
that each state had its own historical problems. Dr. Buck was also 
impressed by the difficulties of any interstate plan of publication. At 
this session Dr. Verne E. Chatelain described the aims of the new 
National Park Historical Service. Dr. Alexander C. Flick was chosen 
president of the next conference. 

The problems of the teacher also had their place in this meeting. 
A session was given to the college phases of the question, and Profes- 
sor G. G. Andrews advocated earnestly greater attention on the part 
of the Association to them. Professor Arthur F. Scott, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, at the Luncheon Conference of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, spoke on Experimenting with an Introductory 
Course in the Humanities. A special Conference of Representatives 
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‘of Teacher Training Institutions, over which Professor O. M. Dicker- 
son, of Greeley, Colorado, presided, dealt with the question, What 
should be the Preliminary Training in Subject Matter and Professional. 
Courses for Prospective Teachers of History in the Public Schools? 
For the senior high school a plan was sketched by Professor Elmer 
Ellis, of the University of Missouri, while the junior high school 
` problem was discussed by Professor Howard C. Hill, of the University 
of Chicago. Professor Edgar B. Wesley, of the University of Minne- - 
sota, then presented the baffling situation created by the number and 
variety of Social Subjects Materials now included in what is termed 
the “teacher’s load”, . ` 

Much of stimulus and suggestion was to be found in the Joint 
Session of the National Council of Social Studies and the Associa- 
tion, for the papers were devoted to the methods of organization and 
instruction in the schools of Mexico, England, France, and Germany, 
‘ and were presented by men intimately familiar with or educated in, 
these schools. Mr. Carlos E. Castefiada, of the University of Texas, 
who described the Teaching of History in the Schools. of Mexico, 
mentioned the interesting fact that much of the teaching was done 
. by professional men, who gave an hour or two a day to instruction in — 
their favorite subject. This brings the schools into close contact with 
life. The description of the teaching of history in the newer Germany, 
given by Mr. Werner Neuse, of New York University, awakened 
much interest. This was also true of what Mr. Herbert Tout, of the 
University of Minnesota, said about English teaching, partly because 
of the debt American scholars owe to his father’s memory. Professor 
O. W. Mosher, jr., of Kansas State Teachers College, spoke with force 
of the excellent examples set for us in the practice of the French 
_ schools. 

Intellectual provender of an especially stimulating character was on 
the menu of the two great dinners of the meeting. The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association and the Agricultural History Society 
joined in a dinner on Monday evening, the first day of the meeting. 
The two addresses of the occasion emphasized aspects of our national 
development hitherto not fully appreciated. Labor Costs as a Key to 
American History was the subject of Professor T. J. Wertenbaker, of 
Princeton University, while the Problem of the Agricultural Surplus 
was analyzed by Professor F. L. Paxson, of the University of Wis- 
consin. The excellent precedent of last year was followed at the 
annual dinner of the Association by arranging that the Presidential 
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Address of Professor Carl Becker should be the speech of the occasion. 
The readers of the Review have already enjoyed this address. It may 
not be out of place to remind the historians of the graver lesson it 
included for them. We do not, said Mr. Becker, “impose our version 
of the human story on Mr. Everyman; in the end it is rather Mr. 
Everyman who imposes his version on us--compelling us, in an age of 
political revolution, to see that history-is past politics, in an age of 
social stress and conflict to search for the economic interpretation. If 
we remain too long recalcitrant Mr. Everyman will ignore us, shelving 
our recondite books behind glass doors rarely opened.” 

The business meeting of the Association was held on December 
29, at the Minnesota Union, immediately after the luncheon given by 
the University. The note struck in the report of Professor Dexter 
Perkins was distinctly optimistic. Not only had the year’s record in 
productive scholarship, furthered by the funds and committees of the 
Association, been impressive; but the Council had been able to present - 
a budget which balances. The economies effected by the Board of 
Editors of this Review had been, the secretary generously remarked, 
“a vital factor” in making a balanced budget possible. 

The secretary congratulated the Association upon the successful 
completion of so important a project as the Guide to Historical Litera- , 
ture and expressed to the committee in charge, and especially to 
Professor George M. Dutcher, the first chairman, and to Professor 
Henry. R. Shipman, his successor, the Council’s sense of the value of 
their achievement. The work of the committees administering the 
Beveridge Memorial Fund, the Littleton-Griswold Fund, and the Re- 
volving Fund is going forward rapidly. The second volume on the 
Beveridge Memorial Fund is to be the Papers of R. F. W. Allston on 
Plantation Affairs and Politics, edited by Professor J. H. Easterby. A 
third is projected and will be an edition of the correspondence of 
Theodore D. Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld, and Sarah Grimké. 
Professor Gilbert H. Barnes and Professor Dwight L. Dumond will 
be the editors. On the Littleton-Griswold Fund, and well advanced 
toward publication, is a volume of cases from the Maryland Court of 
Appeals. A second volume is planned to include the jucicial de- 
cisions of the Mayor’s Court of New York. The publications under 
the Revolving Fund now number six volumes; three more are in press, 
and still another is approved: It should be added that the Bibliography 
of British History is virtually ready for the printers, and that the 
Bibliography of Travel will probably be completed in 1933. 
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Another important publication on the program is the Annual 
Report for 1930. Because of a more ample appropriation made by 
the last Congress this will include four volumes, the three in addition 
to the report proper to be Notes from the Archives of Scotland con- 
cerning America, a guide for the study of the British Colonies in the 
Caribbean, from 1763 to 1833, prepared by Professor L. J. Ragatz, and 
the diary of Edward Bates, Attorney-General in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. i 

The secretary also reported that the Committee on Radio, under the 
chairmanship of Professor John A. Krout, has elaborated a program 
_ of lectures dealing particularly with the period of the Revolution. The 
work of thé Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools has three 
of its series of reports ready for the press. Under the auspices of the 
Public Archives Commission, of which Mr. A. R. Newsome is chair- 
man, there is planned for 1932 a pamphlet on the preservation of 
county and other local records which will be sent to all clerks of 
such local subdivisions to promote the safeguarding of material. 

The secretary next explained the survey of projects of research 
material which had come to him in answer to a questionnaire sent 
out at the suggestion of the Council. The results of these question- 
naires were studied by a committee on the planning of research which 
has been operating during the past year. This important committee 
together with five subcommittees working under a grant from the 
Social Science Research Council and the American Council of Learned 
Societies has prepared an elaborate report which will be published 
during the coming year. . 

Equally interesting was the secretary’s review of the enterprises 
now carried on by the American Council of Learned Societies and 
the Social Science Research Council in both of which the Association 
is represented. The rapid increase in the historical publications of the 
government, especially the beginning of the new series of Treaties of 
the United States, is encouraging. 

The secretary read a list of those members who had died during 
the past year. He also presented memorials to Professor Edward 
Channing, Dr. H. B. Learned, and Dr. Allen Johnson. 

The’ most important business transacted at the meeting was the 
adoption of the following amendment: 


Ast. VII. There Shall Be a Board of Trustees, five in number, con- 
sisting of a chairman and four other members, nominated by the Council 
and elected at the annual meeting of the Association. The Trustees elected 
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in 1931 shall serve respectively, as determined by lot, for one, two, three, 
four, and five years. Subsequent elections shall be in all cases for five 
years, except in the case of elections to complete unexpired terms. No 
investments of any of the permanent funds of the Association shall be made 
or changed except with the advice and consent of a majority of the trustees. 
The liability of the individual members of the Board shall be limited to 
good faith in the discharge of the duties resting upon them. 
Article VII. becomes Article TX. 


The trustees chosen were: Conyers Read, chairman; Raymond N. 
Ball, Guy Emerson, Fairfax Harrison, and Thomas I. Parkinson. 

The following awards of prizes were announced: the Geozge Louis 
Beer Prize, to O. J. Hale, of the University of Virginia, for his study 
of Germany and the Diplomatic Revolution: a Study in Diplomacy 
and the Press, 1904-1906; the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, to Vernon 
J. Puryear, of Albany College, for his England, Russia, and the Straits 
Question; and the John H. Dunning Prize, to Francis B. Simkins, 
of State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia, and R. H. Woody, of 
Duke University, for their essay on South Carolina during the Recon- 
struction Period. 

The officers chosen for 1932 are: Herbert E. Bolton, president; 
Charles A. Beard, first vice president; William E. Dodd, second vice 
president; Dexter Perkins, secretary; and C. E. McGuire, treasurer. 
The two new members of the Council are Sidney B. Fay and Berna- 
dotte E. Schmitt. ' 

The next meeting of the Association will be held in Toronto. 

H. E. B. 


EXTRACTS FROM TH2 MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
American HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, NOVEMBER 23, DECEMBER 28, 1931 


Voted: 

That this Association express its appreciation for the sympathetic interest 
which the Honorable the Secretary of State has shown in his endeavors, 
through the office of the Historical Adviser, to advance the publication of 
the several documentary series: Foreign Relations; Treaties of the United 
States (Miller edition); Papers in Washington concerning the Territories. 
The publication of these documents will disseminate for the use cf scholars 
and publicists instructive material for a better understanding of American 
history and international affairs. a 

That this Association also express its belief that the time has now come 
when it would no longer be incompatible with the public interest to publish 
a complete documentary history of American diplomacy during the Peace 
Conference, and the peace settlements of the United States thereafter, in 
termination of American participation in the World War. 
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-To name two delegates to represent the Association in the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences in 1932. 

To name a representative of the Association in the International Com- 
mission of Colonial History. 

To appoint a committee of three to prepare the participation of the ' 
United States in’ the Seventh International Congress of the Historical 
Sciences, to be held in Warsaw, 1933, with power, in the name of the 
Association, to invite, examine, accept or reject American contributions to 
the scientific program. of the Congress. i 

To convene a special meeting of the Association in Washington in the 
spring of 1932. i 

Tọ accept the report of Professor John A. Krout, chairman of the 
Committee on Radio, outlining a list of talks on “The Age of Wash- 
ington”, and to authorize him to arrange for speakers. 


ITEMS FROM THE TREASURER’s REPORT 7 


Receipts and Expenditures, balanced at..................0... $145,060.84 
Receipts: ` 
Anntal’ dués i ecri oa ten eat Ee E A ise ET 15,200.07 
Contributions, including life memberships............... 10,860.48 
Titer est seo ese say teapa AEE data date A 14,349.61 
On Unrestricted Funds.........0........4- $7,432.80 
Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund..... DT... 4,175.00 
Littleton-Griswold Fund......... eer ee 1,250.00 


Special Grants: 
Carnegie Corporation of New York for Commission on 


the Social Studies: {regner Gei eiaei eana ees 770,000.00 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for International 
Committee of Historical Sciences..................5 4,000.00 

American Council of Learned Societies for Bibliography 
of Travels si neran on Sei uated ape gta leks _ 2,250.00 

Social Science Research Council for “List of Diplomatic 
AGEN ts? oe tee Sh esha Pee eee oe ee Gone Seal eal 550.00 

Expenditures, chief items: 

Secretary and Treasurer.. ...... usus 00.0.0. c cee eee 6,868.20 
Committees of Management (Council, etc.).............. 2,803.05 
Historical Activities (Commissions, Revolving Fund, etc.). 13,333.67 
Commission on Social Studies ................0..00000. 61,822.52 
International: Committee of Historical Sciences........... 4,000.00 
Bibliography of Travel.........0.0 00... e cece eee eee 1,807.29 
American Historical Review (Copies to members)........ 9,028.72 
(Editorial expenses)......... 5,000.00 


Cash on deposite ertan a yi EEE c eee ene 42,844.09 


+ 
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. BUDGET FOR 1932 ‘ 
(As voted by the Association, December 29, 1931) 

Receipts Available for General Purposes 
Annual diese, 202 toia ite y mela navn Aa {15,200.00 
| Registration fees... l...a rera 300.00 
EIS CEL ATOMS xcs oo os pis. E era e y 100.00 
Interest on deposits, temporary balances, investments, etc.. 8,500.00 

Estimated balance in budget of the American Historical 
RECTED erste Wea eves eee tides honed uitith oh Pum tege etn: 910.00 
$25,010.00 

Expenditures for General Purposes 

Secretary and Treasurer... 60.0000... o cece cece eee ee $7,000.00 
Pacific Coast Branch... aare 450.00 

Committees of Management (Nominations, Membership, 

Program, Local Arrangements, etc.)..............4. l 600.00 
Council. soe, - Seen OE Leshan TR ia 700.00 
Editorial service, Annual Report... naaa. gausi 700.00 
Contingent Fund. ....,. uaus cece neces 200.00 
Bibliography of Modern British History................. 300.00 
Conference of Historical Societies.................. arts 25.00 
Public Archives Commission.............. 00000 cesv cues 400.00 
Writings on American History... Cicer cue eT 500,00 
Dues (American Council of Learned Societies) ara Kenn 75.00 
Bibliography of Travel (unexpended balance)...... ee 327.62 
Prizes (Adams) Statin ep kaumenadonn srt iecuna aries TOE 200.00 
American Historical Review (copies)........ peniaga «+ 0,050.00 

(Editorial expenses) ETE 4,540.00 
$25,067.62 
Receipts for projects relating to international affairs and inter- 

national coéperation 

Andrew D. White Fund... au. 0 ccc ce eens _ $650.18 
Expenditures for International Committee of Historical Sciences: 

Commission on Constitutions................005. $ 75.00 

Expenses of one delegate to 1932 meeting of 

International Committee of Historical Sciences, 100.00 
Contribution to International Committee of His- 

torical Sciences Bulletin ......0..000.000.04. 25.00 
Associate membership dues in International Com- 

mittee of Historical Sciences................. 100.00 
International Yearbook of Historical Bibliography.. 200.00 

$500.00 


Estimated balance, 1933....... 0.00.0 cece eee cece teen tne e nes 


+ 
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OFFICERS AND, COMMITTEES OF THE American HISTORICAL AssociaTION 


President, Herbert E. Bolton, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

First Vice President, Charles A. Beard, New Milford, Conn. 

Second Vice President, William E. Dodd, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, II. 

Secretary, Dexter Perkins, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Constantine E. McGuire, 40 B Street, S. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Patty W. Washington, 40 B Street, 
S. W., Washington, D. C. 

Council (ex officio, the president, vice presidents, secretary, and 
treasurer). 

Elected Members: Elizabeth Donnan, J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, 
Dixon R. Fox, Ulrich B. Phillips, Charles W. Ramsdell, 
Christopher B. Coleman, Sidney B. Fay, Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 

Former Presidents: John Bach McMaster, J. Franklin Jameson, Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Frederick J. Turner, Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
George L. Burr, Worthington C. Ford, Jean Jules Jusserand, 
Charles H. Haskins, Edward P. Cheyney, Charles M. Andrews, 
Dana C. Munro, Henry Osborn Taylor, James H. Breasted, 
James Harvey Robinson, Evarts B. Greene, Carl Becker. 

Board of Trustees: Conyers Read, 1218 Snyder Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa., chairman; Raymond N. Ball, Guy Emerson, Fairfax Harrison, 
‘Thomas I. Parkinson. 

OFFICERS oF THE Paciric Coasr Branca: President, Edward M. 
Hulme, Stanford University; Vice President, Charles E. Chapman, 
University of California; Secretary-Treasurer, Carl F. Brand, 
Stanford University; Executive Committee: (the above) and 
William H, Ellison, Andrew Fish, C. Eden Quainton, Oswald H, 
Wedel. 


COMMITTEES: 
Committee on Program for the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting: 


Chester Martin, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, chair- 
man; F. C. Dietz, A. T. Olmstead, R. G, Trotter, A. J. May, 
C. W. David, E. E. Robinson, Katharine J. Gallagher; and 
(ex officio) Dexter Perkins, Christopher B. Coleman, O. C. Stine. 

Committee on Nominations: Samuel F. Bemis, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., chairman; Arthur C. Cole, Dumas 
Malone, John C. Parish, Bessie L. Pierce. 

Editors of the American Historical Review: J. Franklin Jameson, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., chairman; Henry E. 
Bourne (ex officio as Managing Editor), Arthur C. Cole, Verner 
W. Crane, Tenney Frank, Charles Seymour, James Westfall 
Thompson. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., chairman; 
A. O. Craven, L. W. Labaree, Charles W. Ramsdell, E 


Robinson. 
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Public Archives Commission: A. R. Newsome, North Carolina His- 
. torical Commission, Raleigh, N. C., chairman; J. W. Boyd, E. E. 
` Dale, Stewart Mitchell, Margaret C. Norton, V. H. Pal:sits. 

Committee on Bibliography of Modern British History: Edward P. 
Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; 
Arthur Lyon Cross, Godfrey Davies, Roger B. Merriman, Wallace 
Notestein, Conyers Read, Caroline F. Ware. 

Committee on Publications: Leo F. Stock, 4737 Michigan Avenue, 
N. E, Washington, D. C., chairman; the Editor, Managing 
Editor of the Review, and chairmen of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, the Public Archives Commission, and the committees 
on the Revolving Fund, the Beveridge Memorial Fund, and the 
Littleton-Griswold Fund. 

Committee on Membership: A. J. May, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y., chairman; T. A. Bailey, F. Lee Benns, E. C. 
Kirkland, J. E. Pomfret, R H. Shryock, L. D. Steefel, W. H. 
Stephenson. 

Conference of Historical Societies: A. C. Flick, State Historian, 
Albany, N. Y., chairman; Christopher B. Coleman, Historical 
Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., secretary. 

Commission on the Social Studies i in the Schocls: A. C. Krey, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Mian., chairman; F. W, Ballou, 
Charles A. Beard, Isaiah Bowman, Ada L. Comstock, George S. 
Counts, Edmund E. Day, Guy Stanton Fozd, Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Ernest Horn, Henry Johnson, Leon C. Marshall, Charles E. 
Merriam, Jesse. H. Newlon, W. T. Root, Jesse F. Steiner. 

Delegates in the American Council of Learned Societies: J. Franklin 
Jameson, Edward P. Cheyney. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize: Sidney B. Fay, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., chairman; R. C. Binkley, L. B. 
Packard. 

Committee on the Documentary Historical Publications of the United 
States Government: Samuel F. Bemis, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., chairman; William K. Boyd, J. 
Franklin Jameson, John Bach McMaster, Dumas Malone, Charles 
Moore, Joseph Schafer, St. George L. Sioussat, Leo F. Stock, . 
Mark Sullivan, Charles Warren. 

Representative in the International Committee of Historical Sciences: 
Waldo G. Leland, 703 Insurance Building, Washington, D. C. 

Committee on Program for American Participation in the International 
Congress of Historical Sciences, 1933: Waldo G. Leland, 703 
Insurance Building, Washington, D. C., chairman; Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, J. F. Willard. 

Committee on the Jusserand Medal: C. C. Brinton, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass., chairman; Merle E. Curti, Marshall 
Knappen. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize: J. G. Randall, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Hl, chairman; E. M. Coulter, J. L. Sellers. 

Delegates in the Social Science Research Council: Guy Stanton Ford, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
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‘Representatives in the Committee for the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences: Carl Becker, Carlton J. H. Hayes, C. H. Haring. 
Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications: Edward 
P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., chair- 
man; Violet Barbour, Henry Commager, Marcus W. Jernegan, 

T. J. Wertenbaker. 

Committee on the Bibliography of Travel: Solon J. Buck, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

International Subcommittee on Chronology: George Lacombe, care 
Equitable Trust Co., 41, rue Cambon, Paris, France. 

International Commission of Colonial History: L. J. Ragatz, W. R. 
Shepherd. 

Committee on Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Fund: Ulrich B. Phillips, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn., chairman; Arthur C. Cole, 
Roy F. Nichols. ; 

Committee on the Lattleton-Griswold Fund: Evarts B. Greene, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., chairman; R. B. Morris, 
1795 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y., secretary; Charles M. 
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THE FRENCH COMMUNE AND THE ENGLISH BOROUGH! 


For the student of medieval society and institutions the commune 
has been held to possess peculiar significance. What the town was 
to the ordinary village the commune was to the ordinary town. 
Standing at the forefront of the emancipated classes, the standard 
bearer of the rising third estate, the commune epitomized the 
bourgeois ambition. Not only had its citizens individually attained 
the highest possible non-noble status; collectively they had actually 
passed beyond that order. For the commune was a seigneurie, a 
` member of the feudal hierarchy. In its history the career of the 
peasant is found legally merged with that of the vassal. 

This attractive theory, which has appeared in countless books, 
owed its popularity to Luchaire, but was in part originated by Giry, 
the first scholarly historian of the medieval French town. The de- 
velopment of the idea in the writings of the two authors is in itself a 
good subject for study, but one that demands lengthier discussion’ 
than is here possible? To introduce the subject in hand—a brief 


1 This paper, standing as it was read at the meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation in 1930, is a condensation into very narrow scope of much scattered material. 
Many of the statements that it cohtains could not, for lack of space, be justified in the 
text. And since these statements frequently deal.with certain widely accepted opinions, 
it has seemed necessary somewhat to overload the footnotes. In a book which is now 
nearing completion an effort will be made to correct the balance and to give more 
adequate treatment to many subjects here summarily passed over. Throughouz the notes 
the following abbreviations will be used: E.H.R. for English Historical Review; B.B.C. 
for British Borough Charters, vol. I., Adolphus Ballard, ed. (Cambridge, 1913), vol. II, 
James Tait, ed. (Cambridge, 1923); H.E.L. for Sir Frederick Pollock and F. W, Mait- 
land’s History of English Law before the Time of Edward I. (Cambridge, 1&99), 

2 One who attempts a comparison of the passages noted below can hardly fail to 
be amazed at finding so much contradiction and so little fact. What may te called a 
feudal theory. of the commune appears indistinctly in A. Giry’s first book, Histoire de la 
Ville de Saint-Omer (Paris, 1877), pp. 42) 54, 81, 152; is definitely stated in the second, 
Les Etablissements de Rouen (Paris, 1883), I. 439 ff.; and is repeated with variations in 
La Grande Encyclopédie, article, Communes, and in ch. VII. of Lavisse et Rambaud, 
Histoire Générale, vol. Tl. In this last work the theory (pp. 440 ff.) harmonizes badly 
with the description of the communal revolution as an international phenomenon due to 
economic causes (pp. 418 ff.). But perhaps Réville was responsible for the latter feature. 
Meanwhile, A. Luchaire had published his Histoire des Institutions Monarchianes de la 
France sous les Premiers Capétiens (first ed., Paris, 1883; second ed., Paris, r891); Les 
Communes Françaises (Paris, 1890); and Manuel des Institutions Françaises (Paris, 
1892). The first of these books hardly did more than develop the idea of the commune 
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reconsideration of the French commune and its influence in England— 
less thorough analysis must serve. It will, in fact, be sufficient to 
summarize the established doctrine as finally presented by Luchaire. 

According to the famous Manuel des Institutions Françaises, 
medieval French towns fell into two primary groups: villes franches 
and villes libres. Between the two, so far as social and economic 
privilege was concerned, there was no difference. Nor was the basis 
of the distinction political autonomy, for many of the villes franches 
had more complete self-government than some of the villes libres. 
The mark of the really free town was the sworn association that gave 
it the feudal status of a seigneurie collective’ 

In deriving the commune from the Teutonic guild and in recog- 

` nizing Italian influence upon the consulate, Giry still followed Thierry,* 

but in general Luchaire minimized the significance of such foreign 
elements. The communal revolution, he insisted, was truly “un 
événement national”. Although the word “consulate” was borrowed 
from Italy, the institution was indigenous; it was merely the commune 
under another name. Nor was there anything essentially Germanic 
in the principle of the guild. The rise of the French towns, whether 
villes libres or villes franches, was but one phase of the political and 
social reaction engendered by the excesses of the feudal system. To 
affirm more was impossible; the problem of municipal origins, for 
lack of evidence, must remain insoluble.’ 

Now in spite of the vogue enjoyed by Luchaire’s argument, careful 
analysis tends to raise immediate doubts as to its accuracy. In the first 
place, the heterogeneous class of villes franches is distinguished solely 
as a sworn association. The second and third presented the commune as primarily 
a member of the feudal hierarchy. But in applying the theory to all sworn com- 
munes Luchaire departed from Giry, who had formulated it with reference chiefly to 
the Norman communes. These, he said, were deliberately founded by the dukes to 
secure military forces and centers of defense. In that they resembled fiefs, Like vassals 
they were bound to their lord by an oath of fealty, and so radically differed from the 
ordinary sworn commune of the north. The weakness of this argument has recently 
been shown by Mr. S. R. Packard in the Haskins Anniversary Essays in Mediaeval His- 
tory (Boston, 1929), pp. 231 ff. Personally, 1 should be inclined to treat it with even 
less respect. See below, n. 9. ; 

3 Luchaire, Manuel, pp. 378 ff., 393, 402. 

4 A. Thierry, Considérations sur PHistoire de France, ch. VI. By rejecting Thierry’s 
argument that all privileged towns were members of the feudal hierarchy, Giry made 
the representation of the bonnes villes in the Estates harder to explain than ever. See 
the articles cited below, n. 9. 


5 Communes Françaises, pp. 1~25; Mantel, pp. 406-409, 430. The vagueness in 
these statements is Luchaire’s. 
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by the allegation that they were not villes libres, and this latter group 
is by no means clear-cut. The inclusion of the consulates, in particular, 
looks like an afterthought. According to Luchaire, the consulates 
were essentially the same as communes, but many towns with consuls 
were merely villes franches. For it was only the “great consular 
republics” that were based on sworn associations—a statement for 
which he cites no evidence, and for which apparently none exists.® 
The true center of the theory is obviously the northern commune, 
whose services are alone described as those of a vassal.” , 

On this crucial point Luchaire’s enumeration at first glance seems ` 
imposing, but what does it really amount to? After all, to assert that 
a commune was a vassal and then designate its obligations 2s feudal 
may be arguing in, a circle. Self-governing towns regularly swore 
oaths of fealty to their lords and in return got solemn promises of 
protection. All towns were normally exempt from arbitrary taxation 
and military service. If the communes occasionally furnished troops or 
money to their lords, so did the others, and in exactly the same way. 
The militia of Soissons was no more feudal than that of Bourges; 
the aids of Laon were no more feudal than those of Lorris? ‘Was the 
ville franche less of a fortress than the ville libre? Did all communes, 
and they alone, have seals and belfries? Did they come to hold land, 
administer property, make grants, issue ordinances, collect local taxes 
in any fashion peculiar to themselves? 

M. Pirenne says that they did not. He denies that towns called 
communes were in any essential distinct from the rest.° His reason- 
ing cuts through all of Luchaire’s major premises. Surely the time 

6 Manuel, pp. 430, 407, n. 2. The insurrectionary commune hardly appears in 
southern France at all; the consulates there arose peaceably and with the support of 
their lords. See in particular, P. Viollet, Les Communes Françaises au Moyen Age 
(Paris, 1900), p. 57; E. C. Lodge, in Cambridge Mediaeval History, V. 640. 

T Manuel, pp. 413-414. 

8 Luchaire’s statement concerning the commune’s “véritable serment de foi et hom- 
mage” never rested on more than two or three thirteenth century examples cited by 
Giry, and these affirmed only fealty, which, as Luchaire himself insisted (ibid., p. 186), 
was essentially distinct from homage. “A proprement parler, le fidèle est le sujet?” 
Cf. the oath sworn at the founding of Freiburg-im-Breisgau in 1120: F. Keutgen, 
Urkunden zur Städtischen Verfassungsgeschichte (Berlin, 1901), p. 117. On being 
authorized to elect magistrates in 1200, the men of Ipswich took a common oath andi 
adopted a common seal (below, n. 31). 

8 See my articles in Le Moyen Age, XXIV. 6, 10, and the Haskins Azniversary 
Essays, pp. 296 ff. 


10 Cambridge Mediaeval History, VI. 518 ff.; Les Villes du Moyen Age (Brussels, 
1926), ch. VU. 
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has passed when the rise of the French towns can properly be treated 
as a by-product of French’ feudalism; the communal revolution as a 
mere episode in national history. And other ideas made to fit that 
concept should not be regarded with an obsolete reverence. 

To decide the original nature of the commune, juristic definition 
is quite inadequate."* If we wish to understand the significance of 
the institution during the formative period, we must determine what 
the word meant in the early twelfth century. Nor is the task a 
formidable one. The relevant sources are plentiful and on the whole 
they give us clear information. - Like the familiar universitas, the 
Latin equivalents of the English “commune” bear two sets of interpre- 
tations: one general and the other specific. So communa, communia, 
or communio are often interchangeable with communitas.* On the 
other hand, from the eleventh century onward the same words are 
increasingly given the special meaning, more or less sinister, of a 
sworn association. As applied to the Peace of God such usage is, of 
course, without evil implication, but when employed by clerical 
annalists to refer to combinations against authority, communa and its 
variants become synonymous with coniuratio or conspiratio, and this is 
especially true in the case of urban insurrection.” 

Thus we hear that the men of Cambrai in 1076 swore a commune 
(iuraverunt communiam), which was put down; that later they con- 
spired again and temporarily secured a communal charter (com- 
munionis cartula), which was quashed in 1107. Within the next few 
years Laon, Amiens, Noyon, Saint-Quentin, Beauvais, Vézelai, and 
other places witnessed similar disturbances. Sometimes the risings 
failed and sometimes they succeeded. In the latter case the sworn 
association and the liberties that it demanded were perpetuated under 
written guarantees. More or less permanent communes were estab- 
lished. ‘To Guibert de Nogent and other writers of his class the chief 

11 Jr is,’ of course, permissible, with Viollet (op. cit.), to define the commune as a 
town possessing corporate entity and to write an essay accordingly. Or we may even 
make the term apply to any privileged town. But such assumptions, however con- 
venient, can not lay claim to historical validity. 

12 A well-known example is the communa totius terre of Magna Carta, art. 61. On 
this and other meanings of the word, see Du Cange under Commune. In southern 
France and Italy universitas was often used for an urban community. 

13 The examples are too familiar to require detailed citation. The most important 
are quoted in Du Cange and in K. Hegel, Städte und Gilden der Germanischen Völker 
im Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1891), vol. II. For analysis and comparison of the charters, 


which often reproduce portions of the communal oath, Luchaire’s account remains 
good. See also H. Pirenne, Villes du Moyen Age, p. 176. 
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object of such iniquitous movements was to free serfs and rob the 
Church of its revenue, but the victorious. commune usually resulted 
in much more than that. Against the inflexible hostility of an 
„ecclesiastical lord half-way measures were of no avail. The insurgents 
secured autonomy or nothing. So the word “commune” by the later 
twelfth century acquired its ultimate meaning of a self-governing town. | 

In this connection various points deserve emphasis. Except when 
created by imitation of an earlier establishment, the commune was 
normally the product of conflict.* Scores of towns secured the widest 
of municipal privileges through the liberality, indifference, cr power- 
lessness of their rulers, and in them the sworn association, if it existed 
at all, played a minor réle.° Whatever came to be argued by thir- 
teenth century lawyers, the term originally bore no reference to one 
especial status. Essentially it was not a particular group of franchises, 
but a‘means of obtaining them. Medieval towns fell into two main: 
classes, those of ordinary privilege and those of more advanced privi- 
lege, but the true mark ‘of the latter was self-government, not com- 
munal rank.” ` EN 

That the foregoing discussion has a direct bearing upon English 
municipal history is obvious to any student of the subject, for the 
connection between the commune and the borough has been taken up 
by many famous authors. First to appreciate the importance of the 
subject was Stubbs, but his comments were vague and his conclusions 
halting.” The real pioneer in the field was Round. Brilliantly re- 

14 This was also true in regions outside France and the Low Countries. Cf. the 
coniuratio pro libertate at Cologne in 1112: R. Koebner, Die Anfänge des Gemeinwesens 
der Stadt Köln (Bonn, 1922), p. 270. In the Lombard cities coniurationes definitely 
appeared during the civil war of 1035-1037 (C. W. Previté-Orton, in Cambridge Me- 
diacval History, V. 217). ` 

15 In Flanders, where the counts had commonly favored municipal liberty, the sworn 
commune first appeared during the troubled period following the murder of Charles the 
Good (Pirenne, in Revue Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire, V. 417). Although the 
communio quam iuraverunt is mentioned in the charter of 1127, Saint-Omer was not 
permanently called a commune (Giry, Saint-Omer, pp. 165 ff.). 

16 The terms villes franches and villes libres are not satisfactory, for the franchise 
of the former was shared by the latter, and was itself a form of liberty. 

17 Stubbs understood the commune to have been a perfected municipality or incor- 
porated town, secured at London by insurrection (Select Charters, eighth ed., p. 308). 
But the commune was only “the old English guild in a new French garb” (Constitu- 
tional History of England, sixth ed., I. 459), and in so far as the guild had become 
identified with the borough government, it exercised usurped authority (74:2., pp. 453- 
455). Municipal self-government was really derived from the village. And yet, in 


another connection, he says (2bid., p. 446), that the acquisition of the firma Eurgi turned 
a township or guild into a communio, “a partnership or corporate society”. 
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writing the entire history of Norman London, that keen scholar ad- 
vanced the argument that the year 1191 opened a new epoch in the 
history of the English towns. It was the recognition of the London 
commune, he contended, that gave the city its first true municipality— 
a corporate constitution patterned after that of Rouen. The mayoralty 
. and council that spread throughout the Anglo-Saxon world were 
French importations."® 

Since its presentation in 1899, Round’s thesis has been subjected to 
considerable criticism. George Burton Adams attempted to supple- 
ment it by applying the theory of the commune to the taxation of 
London, but his argument has met with scant favor and must be 
rejected as baseless? Mary Bateson’s suggestions have fared better. 
Since her publication of new evidence in 1902 it has been at least 
difficult to believe that London’s medieval constitution was remodeled 
in imitation of the Rouen Etablissements° But the extent to which 
it was influenced by the commune in general has remained an open 
question, to be treated among others by Mr. James Tait, whose recent 
publications on the borough so admirably continue work begun when 
Maitland was in his prime. 

Throughout his writings Mr. Tait has been interested, as all stu- 
dents of the medieval English town must be, in two dominant con- 
cepts: the borough and the commune. Of them the former now 
begins to take on clear outlines. So far as the newer boroughs are 
concerned, Mr. Tait agrees with Maitland that the one essential pre- 
requisite was the establishment of the freedom connected with burgage 
tenure. All other privileges, even separate judicial organization, were. 
at most secondary. With regard to the “great boroughs of immemorial 
origin”, on the other hand, Mr. Tait is not so sure! In such cases 
he guardedly suggests Gross’s view as being perhaps preferable: that 

18]. H. Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville (London, 1892), pp. 347 ff. The Commune 
of London (London, 1899), pp. 219 ff." i 

19G. B. Adams, The Origin of the English Constitution (second ed., New Haven, 
1920), pp. 385 ff. Adams’s entire argument rested on the assertion by Giry and Lu- 
chaire that communes paid only feudal aids; see the Haskins Anniversary Essays, pp. 
296, 305, and below, nn. 46, 52, 55. 

20 E.H.R., XVIL 480 ff.; C. Petit-Dutaillis, and G. Lefebvre, Studies and Notes 
Supplementary to Stubbs’ Constitútional History (Manchester, 1930), pp. 91 ff; and 
the recent articles of Mr. Tait cited below. 

21 Tait, Liber Burgus, in Essays in Mediaeval History presented to Thomas Frederick 
Tout (Manchester, 1925), pp. 79 ff. The late thirteenth century charters cited by 
Mr. Tait as to some extent bearing out Gross’s conclusion are neither clear nor con- 


vincing; and in any case could have little significance for the meaning of burgus 175 
years earlier. Of infinitely greater importance are the Beverley charters (édid., pp. 94 ff.). 
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a variety of institutions were implied in the phrase liber burgus. But 
when new boroughs were formed, did not the older boroughs serve 
as models? 

In answering this question the following consideration would seem 
to have caused trouble: many places had been boroughs long before 
there was any burgage tenure; so a later charter to one of them could 
only confirm what had made it a borough in the beginning. However, 
as I have endeavored to show in a previous article,” burgensis in 
Domesday did not denote a status. The old Anglo-Saxon borough 
was not a privileged community. Until the necessities of mercantile 
society had produced a new uniformity of tenure and citizenship, 
there was no liber burgus. Indeed, there was no burgus in the later 
sense of the word, for, as Mr. Tait shows, in the twelfth century all 
boroughs were free boroughs. 

According to the nature of their foundation, the boroughs may 
thus be divided into two groups: new and old, those created by 
charter and those whose charters merely confirmed ancient liberties. 
But fundamentally there was no difference. In so far as they were 
both boroughs, Beverley and York were the same.. Nor did the 
Channel mark any true line of differentiation, for on the two sides 
bourgeois status was identical.* In both regions, moreover, social and 
economic freedom tended to produce a demand for local seli-govern- 

22 The Anglo-Saxon Borough, E.H.R., XLV. 177 ff. . 

23 Mr. Tait has emphasized the fact that we must understand burgage as being 
more than just a tenure. As he points out (pp. 93 ff.), the burgagium of Henry I.'s 
charter to Beverley was the equivalent of the liberties and customs, or law, of York. 
“The privileged status of a great and ancient town like York could be summed up in 
the same term ‘free burgage’ as was applied to new mesne boroughs.” “The Hber , 
burgus formula was . . . merely an adaptation of an older and less convenient formula”, 
i.e., liberum burgaginm. But if in that concept “the free tenement at a money rent 
was the most fundamental element”, what becomes of Gross’s thesis, or of Mr. Tait’s 
own distinction between new and old boroughs? It should be noted that the durgaginm 
of England and Normandy was merely the equivalent of the ius fort, consuetudo urbana, 
Burgrecht, Weichbild, etc., of other regions; see the following note. 

24 Pirenne, Villes du Moyen Age, pp. 171 ff.; G. Des Marez, Etude sur la Propri- 
été Fonciére dans les Villes du Moyen Age (Ghent, 1898); S. Rietschel, Markt und Stadt 
(Leipzig, 1897), pp. 135 f; R. Généstal, La Tenure en Bourgage (Paris, 19c0); M. de 
W. Hemmeon, Burgage Tenure in Mediaeval England (Cambridge, Mass., 1414). The 
Continental authors cited above, though differing on minor points, are agreed on funda- 
mentals, Hemmeon, after stigmatizing their work on the problem of origins as “profit- 
less ploughing of desert sands” (p. 9), himself set up a highly imaginative theory based 
on little besides the doctrines of the Maurer-Below school; see E.H.R., XLV. 185 ff. A 
fuller discussion of some of the points involved will be found in Methods in Social 


Science (Chicago, 1931), pp. 368 ff. Note also the very recent work by Mr. E. W. W. 
Veale, Burgage Tenure in Mediaeval Bristol (Bristol Record Society, 1931). 
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ment, and to the extent that it received satisfaction, an upper class of 
towns arose, characterized by some degree of political autonomy. 

How very exceptional such boroughs were in the twelfth century 
has been made clear by the work of Ballard, now greatly supple- 
mented by that of Mr. Tait. At the death of Henry II. only five royal 
towns were farming their own revenues, and so far as the evidence 
of the charters goes, nona had an elected magistracy. It was not till 
the reigns of Richard and John that the boroughs with any frequency 
gained control of any part of their administration, but by 1216 at least 
a dozen places had been authorized to elect reeves or bailiffs, and twice 
as many had received the fee-farm.* 

Mr. Tait’s conclusions, however, involve not only these facts, but 
various generalizations that also touch the Continent, and which 
seem to have questionable validity. The history of the English 
borough, he says, reveals the gradually developing communitas, rather 
thah the revolutionary communa, the full-blown seigneurie collective 
of France. Nevertheless, the latter did exert very considerable in- 
fluence upon the borough constitution. The election of mayors, as dis- ` 
tinguished from royal officials like bailiffs, the organization of regular 
councils, as contrasted with old courts turned to new functions, and 
the beginning of formal incorporation were all due to the example, of 
the foreign commune. Round’s thesis, though wrong in several details, 
was fundamentally sound?’ ; 

To give adequate treatment to such large issues as those raised 
by Mr. Tait is impossible in the present study. All that may here 
be attempted is to review the subject and indicate various points 
which appear to stand in need of restatement. One is, of course, the 
commune. Mr. Tait’s concept is that of Luchaire, to which the preced- 
ing discussion takes sharp exception. If that is well founded, further 
speculation as to the feudal status of any commune in England would 
seem distinctly unprofitable?” Moreover, if we dissociate the com- 

25 B.B.C., 1. 221, 241; Ballard, The English Borough in the Twelfth Century, pp. 
21 ff; Tait, The Firma Burgi and the Commune in England, £.H.R., XLII. 350 ff. 
But see below, n. 40. i 


26 E.H.R., XLIL 353, 358 ff; The Origin of Town Councils in England, E.H.R., 
XLIV. 177 ff, 192 ff.; The Borough Community in England, E.H.R., XLV. 529 ff., 
545 ff. 

27 In the feudal age all sorts of ideas were likely to be expressed in the more or 
less suitable language of feudalism. Liberties might be granted in fee to a town or 
to the freemen of England (H.E.L., I. 674). A borough farmed by the burgesses was. 
said to be held in chief of the king—a usage that according to Luchaire’s definition 
should have implied a commune, but certainly did not (Tait, in E.H.R., XLII. 352). 


(o 
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mune from any cne form of government, Round’s thesis concerning 

the London municipality loses its remaining substance, and the ques- 

tion of incorporation must be approached from another angle. 
Comparative study of urban institutions proves that no great 


significance can be attached to titles. Neither function nor origin. dis- 


tinguished mayors from magistrates with other names."* Mayors were 


‘not peculiar to communes, and all communes did not have mayors. 
They were no less royal or seigniorial than other officials. When an 
English borough substituted a mayor for a reeve or bailiffs, little seems 
to have been changed besides the name® Nor is it possible, without 
appeal to arbitrary logic, rigidly to define a municipal council. As 
M. Pirenne has pointed out, the normal system in the early town was 
government by a group of variously designated selectmen, out of which 
administrative chiefs, special courts, and legislative bodies were even- 
tually developed’? How can we be sure that any given English 
council was a sudden innovation made under foreign influence? 

In this connec:ion a famous record of 1200 seems to give clear 
evidence"! By royal charter, Ipswich had been authorized, like vari- 
ous other boroughs, to elect reeves and coroners. Whereupon the 
townsmen proceeded to name two bailiffs and four coroners, but two 


28 Maior and praepositus were the two commonest names for a domanial agent. 
Such an official, on being elected by the town, became a municipal magistrate. The 
actual degree of his authority depended, not on his title, but on local circumstance. 
And in this respect the communes differed in no way from other self-goverr.ing towns. 
The notion that the mayor was more of a communal and less of a princely representa- 
tive is based solely on æ priori definition of the commune. See especially, Viollet, 
Communes Françaises, pp. 60 ff. 

29 B.B.C., I. 241 fi; Il. 351 ff. These charters, together with the evidence of the 
Pipe Rolls and other documents (below, n. 31), certainly prove that it made no differ- 
ence whether a borough had one or more chief magistrates, or whether they were called 
reeves or bailiffs. Furthermore, Mr. Tait has himself shown (B.B.C., II. Ivii) that, ex- 
cept for London's grant of 1215, no extant charter authorized an English borough to 
elect a mayor before 1284; but that at least a dozen towns had “copied London and 
provided themselves with mayors” before the death of John—most of thera, in fact, 
before 1215 (E.H.R., XLIV. 198). Are we to believe that revolutions in legal status 
were thus effected, and without formal authorization, or that a mere change of fashion 
in titles took place? See below, n. 41. 

30 Villes du Moyer, Age, ch. VII. The usual names were échevins, jarés, pairs, 
consuls, syndics, and capitouls. Generally they constituted a governing board endowed 
with all powers—a combined court and council. In so far as a chief officer appeared 
in the early period, he was merely a presiding member of the group. 

31 Charles Gross, T4e Gild Merchant, 1l. 116 ff. For comment, see ibid., 1. 23 ff. 
H.E.L., 1. 658, 664. 
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of the latter were also the bailiffs. It was then decided to have, as in 
other free boroughs of England, twelve sworn chief portmen to 
govern the town, render judgments, and do whatever needed to be 
done. The twelve chosen included the four bailiffs and coroners, 
and among them all they eventually shared fourteen offices in the 
town and in the guild merchant. 

This is a straightforward account with many features that testify 
to its authenticity®* If what it says was true—and there is no con- 
flicting evidence—the governmental custom of the early borough was 
exactly that of the twelfth century town on the Continent. Whether 
the portmen of Ipswich constituted a municipal council and, if so, 
how they differed from a mayor with discreet associates, may be left 
for argument by those so inclined. To King John one may doubt 
that it was a matter of great interest. What would seem a much 
more important problem concerns the obscure practices that led up to 
the formal establishment of borough self-government. 

Having been drawn into such an inquiry through the study of 
Domesday Book,** I became convinced that English municipal insti- 
tutions could be shown to have sprung rather from mercantile than 
from judicial organization. In one of his recent articles Mr. Tait has 
now entirely corroborated that supposition.#* He has demonstrated that 
even Gross, because he continued to see in the borough an old com- 
munity centering in an old court, underestimated the significance of 
the guild merchant. The exaggerations of older writers were, after all, 
founded upon one truth: that from the outset the town was practically, 
if not legally, a union of men living through trade. The guild, so 
liberally fostered by kings who dreaded urban autonomy, is revealed 
as doing in England what it had done in Flanders—building a local 

32 The document is preserved in a fourteenth century copy and is therefore not 
above suspicion. Mr. Tait, on the ground of inherent improbability, is inclined to 
reject parts of the account as later interpolations (Z.H.R., XLIV. 183, n. 1). But 
there is no reason why the phrase alii liberi burgi should be translated “all free 
boroughs”. Similar practice in the few towns then authorized to elect magistrates 
would be enough to justify the expression. Whether called capitales portmenni or 
not, there were henceforth twelve inrati (jurez, jurates) at Ipswich, and they governed 
the town. What Mr. Tait hesitates to accept is, of course, this very inauguration of 
group administration from the outset; but, to my mind, that is the opposite of a sus- 
Picious feature, Cf. below, n. qt. 

33 E.HLR., XLV. 190 ff. 

34 E.H.R., XLV. 529 ff. Mr. Tait, together with most British historians, has earlier 
championed the Maurer-Below theory of borough origins; see Methods in Social Science, 
pP- 378. 
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community fit to assume political responsibility2® With Mary Bateson 
we may still say that judicial institutions must not be neglected in 
accounting for the borough’s governmental evolution, but the alleged 
continuity of the borough court from Anglo-Saxon to Norman times 
appears a vastly overrated factor? What evidence there is tends to 
prove that the lawmen of the Domesday boroughs played no part in 
later municipal history,®’ and the persistence of isolated customs, such 
as forms of procedure, must have been entirely outweighed by the 
growth of new and revolutionary features.® 


85 Pirenne, Villes du Moyen Age, pp. 164 ff., and in Revue Historique, LVI. 82-86. 
No doubt Maitland was right in holding that the court legally constituted the borough 
for official purposes (H.E.L,, I. 638 f; B.B.C., I. cii), but in terms of practical 
politics what was the zourt? Either in the small routine session or in the full mass- 
meeting real power lav with the prominent citizens (see the very instructive example 
at Ipswich, above, n. 31). And we can not doubt that in all matters involving a 
financial offer to the crown these potentiores were the leading merchants of the guild. 
The court in the churchyard merely registered what had been decided by caucus in the 
guildhall. Cf. the proceedings at Oxford cited by Mr. Tait in E.H.R., XLV. 531. Even 
in towns that had no guild the great business men held control of the administration. 

36 E.H.R., XLV. 1¢6 ff. The emergence of a true municipal court, as distinguished 
from an ancient territorial court held in the borough, is marked by the guarantee to 
burgesses of trial within the borough. This privilege appears in Henry I.’s charter to 
London at about the same time that it was being secured by many other towns (B.B.C., 
I. rx5 ff.; Pirenne, Villes du Moyen Age, pp. 174, 178). It implied that a special form 
of justice was there obtainable; that the local court, whether or not headed by an elected 
official, was controlled by townsmen. Although an old name, such as hundred, might 
continue, the institution, was eventually revolutionized. 

87 Domesday pictures the lawmen as members of the landed aristocracy, with a 
dignity that tended to be hereditary or to be attached to certain properties. Although 
the later borough court might continue to use groups of judgment-finders, they would 
inevitably come to be chosen from the merchant class. As the older law-nen were 
superseded, their office, if it persisted, would become a forgotten honor. This, at any 
rate, was the fate of the Stamford lawmen as recorded in the Hundred Rolls ‘Maitland, 
Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 211; Ballard, The Domesday Boroughs, p. 52). Con- 
nection between the lawmen and the wards of a borough is hardly indicated by 
Domesday. At Stamford there were twelve of the former and six of the latter; 
at York there were eight iudices and seven shires (ibid., p. 54). 

38 As Mary Bateson wrote in 1906 (Borough Customs, IL. xviii), borough law com- 
bined some progressive innovation with much archaic usage, and both features were 
dictated by the selfish interests of the burgess class. How new in tenure ard institu- 
tions boroughs might be she had eloquently demonstrated in her article, The Laws of 
Breteuil (E.H.R., XVI. 335 ff.), and how close in this respect was the relat.onship of 
England to the Continent she was among the first to appreciate. Nevertheless, while 
compiling her volumes ‘Zor the Selden Society, it was the continuity of borough custom 
and primitive custom that seems to have fascinated her. The continuity no one will 
dispute, but was it not principally a continuity of form? And by stressing the form 
did she not somewhat neglect the spirit? The problem deserves reéxamination by a 
specialist. i 
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‘To supplement the instances of community action cited by Mr. Tait 
a few considerations may be‘offered that ‘are as yet in the conjectural 
stage. Gross pointed out that the regulations of borough tolls found 
in the charters implied some sort of financial arrangement between 
guild and royal officials? This may help us to understand how a 
town could secure the firma burgi before authorization to elect a reeve, 
and how, with.no formal recognition, the same right could be enjoyed 
„under the sheriff“? Mr. Tait has expressed the opinion that the germ 
. of the town council was the standing committee of better-class citizens 
earlier found associated.in the work of government. The action taken 
at Ipswich suggests that perhaps similar groups had been employed 
under the king’s officials in many places.** At any rate, negotiation 


39 Gild Merchant, I. 44, 93, n. 1. 

40 Mr, Tait follows Ballard (B.B.C., I. Ixxxvi) in holding that the grant of firma 
" burgi included the right to elect a reeve. But during the thirteenth century, when 
chancery enrollments largely precluded the possibility of lost charters, the former privi- 
lege continued to appear much more frequently without the latter than with it (B.B.C., 
Il. Ivii). Of the boroughs that at one time or another secured the farm under Henry 
Il. (above, n. 25), the Pipe Rolls provide evidence on the point in question for only 
four. Local election is indicated by the almost annually changing reeves at Lincoln 
(from 10 Henry Il), Colchester (from 26 Henry II.), and Northampton (from 31 
Henry II.); and comparison of the names shows that in each case they were taken from 
a narrow group. Lincoln’s charter (c. 1155) had given the farm as earlier held under 
Henry I.; for Colchester and Northampton no such grants are extant (see below, n. 52). 
The right to elect magistrates, if it was also enjoyed, may’ well have been a separate 
concession, and not an implication of the firma burgi. Wallingford’s charter (B.B.C., 
I. 85) plainly indicates a royal reeve at the very time when the burgesses were render- 
ing account of their farm (see Tait, in E.H.R., XLVI. 535; XLII. 350). And the men 
of Ipswich had obtained the firma burgi six years before they first chose their own 
magistrates (Pipe Roll 6 Richard 1., pp. 47, 63; above, n. 31). It should also be noted 
that manors could be self-farming: e.g., Whatley, Rawreth, and Wickford (P. R. 30 

H. IL, pp. xxxii, 135). 

41 E.H.R., XLIV. 192, 194, 198. Mr. Tait is cautious in his conclusions, but is in- 
clined to believe that “the general idea of a council emanating from the community 
and sworn to serve and uphold its interests” was “derived from foreign example”. Such 
a council was normally a subordinate body to advise the mayor, “a new officer created 
by the town itself to express its new unity and independence”. But this thesis finds 
little support from London or the Cinque Ports, and is flatly contradicted by the Ipswich 
record. Furthermore, when John accepted the first mayor of Northampton in 1215, 
he authorized the burgesses to elect twelve discreciores to attend to all municipal affairs 
simul cum eo (E.H.R., XLIV. 183). Northampton had apparently been electing reeves 
since 1185 (above, n. 40) and the privilege was confirmed by Richard. Later, John’s 
charter to Northampton served as the model for that of Ipswich (B.B.C., I. 244). The 
combined evidence of these sources clearly indicates that the administration of North- 
ampton had been in the hands of a select group long before the installation of a mayor 
in 1215. Cf. Dublin (£.H.R., XLIV. 185). 
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between community and crown over grants of privilege, collection of 
royal aids, and other business must have made some such provision 
imperative on special occasions“? And finally, there is the case of 
the Cinque Ports. How were their ancient services performed with- 
out some regular, if informal, system of municipal self-government?* 

On the whole, it seems quite evident that when the greater 
boroughs gained political authority under the sons of Henry II. they 
had been prepared for its exercise by long training in guild and com- 
munity. Furthermore, the small town did not stand alone; beyond 
it was always some more experienced leader. And eventually all looked 
to the illustrious example of London. Did this mean the conscious 
application of a foreign standard—incorporation as a commune? The 
answer, I think, can be readily given. The essential facts in the history 
of the capital are already familiar; it remains only to put them in new 
alignment. 

Anglo-Saxon London, like other boroughs at the time, was gov- 
erned, not by its citizens, but by royal officials. The outstanding local 
peculiarity was that the portreeve of London was also sheriff of 
Middlesex—a combined office that passed: unchanged to a Norman 
baron after 1066.4* For a while the sheriffs of London, as appears 
from their names, continued to be of the feudal class, but after 1x00 


42Te is a point of considerable significance that in an age when practically no 
boroughs had elected magistrates they were all brought under a system of variable 
dona, auxilia, etc., which necessitated local dickering. The Dialogus de Scaccario, 11. 
xiii (Arthur Hughes, C. G. Crump, and C, Johnson, eds., Oxford, 1902, p. 145), says 
that the royal justices, while reserving the right to assess the donum on individuals, 
were in the habit of accepting the offer of a jump sum from the community. In the 
latter case the money was raised by the burgesses themselves through a local levy. 
And the Pipe Rolls show that individual assessment was first used by the government 
for the auxilium ad filiam maritandam of 1167-1168; when, also for the first time, 
demesne manors were made to contribute. However, the normal systera for the 
boroughs remained that of composition and self-taxation. The town, rates that resulted 
—and they might be used for other purposes as well—are ‘referred to in many charters 
(B.B.C., I. 107 ff.). See my article in Z.H.R., XXXIV. 457 ff., but subject to the | 
amendments made in the Haskins Anniversary Essays, pp. 305 ff. 

43 F.H.R,, XLV. 193. None of the charters to the Cinque Ports throughout the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries authorized the election of magistrates, but tke liberties 
of the individual towns dated from the reign of Edward Confessor, and the confed- 
eracy was at least as old as that of Henry I. (B.B.C., I. 184, 258). My own guess 
would be that the juracs revealed by later documents began as men sworn in by the 
communities to manage local affairs; that the practice was taken for granted from the 
outset and was consequently never made the subject of formal grant. 

44 Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 37, 354, 439; W. Page, London: its Origin 
and Early Development (London, 1923), pp. 81, 200. 
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they were displaced by Londoners“ Perhaps originally appointed, 
at least after 1129 they were elected, and this privilege was finally 
guaranteed in perpetuity by Henry I.’s famous charter. The fee-farm 
gave the burgesses complete financial autonomy. They received ex- 
emption from arbitrary taxation.*® Trials of citizens were restricted 
to the city; even royal pleas were to be held there, and under the 
presidency of an elected justice, the counterpart of the later coroner. 
Whatever the folkmoot and hustings had previously been, they became 
municipal courts to the fullest degree then known.** And there can 
be little doubt that the aldermen, who administered their respective 
wards and helped to render justice in the hustings, were at the same 
time somehow brought under control of the community. 


45 Ibid., pp. 204-208. This fact is clearly brought out by Mr. Page, though he 
has another interpretation of its significance. His thesis (p. 83), which minimizes the 
effect of Henry I's charter and throws the origin of London's constitution back into 
Anglo-Saxon times, can hardly be accepted as proved. The contrary view had been 
admirably expressed in F. M. Stenton, Norman London (Historical Association Leaflet, 
no. 38, London, 1915). And see also Marjin Weinbaum, Verfassungsgeschichte Londons 
(Stuttgart, 1929), ch. Ila scholarly study of the available sources which Gwes much 
of its clarity to the author’s understanding of contemporary institutions on the Con- 
tinent, . 

. F. Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angel-Sachsen, I. 523. That the Londoners’ 
exemption included more than Danegeld seems certain. Scot, like tallage, was a gen- 
eral term meaning tax; as in the phrase scot and lot (zdid., II. 646). Cf. the famous 
charter of Saint-Omer (1127), commented on in Le Moyen Age, XXIV. 283, and Revue 
Belge de Philologie et d’Histoire, V. 842. 

47 The origin of the folkmoot remains obscure; perhaps it had begun as the court 
of a burghal district about the city (E.H.R., XLV. 200-201). In the twelfth century 
it met three times a year for extraordinary matters, and thus corresponded to the great 
court or full hundred of the other boroughs (Bateson, Borough Customs, I. exlv ff., 
and in E.H.R, XVII. 487, 502; Liebermann, Gesetze, Il. 522, 572). But instead of 
having the usual monthly session, the husting met weekly-——presumably through pres- 
sure of routine business. That it had long been concerned with mercantile affairs is 
indicated by the fact that the London husting weight had been standard from at least 
the days of Acthelred ` (ibid., If. 473, ‘Gewicht’, 7-8), when the city first appears 
as a center of overseas trade (E.H.R., XLV. 205). 

48 There is no direct evidence either of aldermem or of wards in London before the 
twelfth century, But since at that time the wards were primarily military districts, they 
were presumably of Anglo-Saxon origin, like the wards of other boroughs mentioned 
in Domesday (above, n. 37; Round, ante, II. 689). It would seem to follow that the 
aldermen, who were in charge of these districts, were originally military officials, subordi- 
nates of the portreeve. At the opening of the twelfth century, certainly, there were at 
least twenty (twenty-four, we should expect), who were distinctly of the old landed 
aristocracy and tended to hold their offices by hereditary right (H. W. C. Davis, in 
Essays presented to T. F. Tout, pp. 45 ff.; Round, Commune of London, pp. 103 ff., 
241 f., 255 ffi; Page, London, pp. 173 ff, 212; Liebermann, Gesetze, Il. 565-566; 
Stenton, Norman London, p. 6; Weinbaum, VG. Londons, pp. 18 F.). In ‘that the 
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Altogether, under Henry I. London secured as complete seli- 
government as was enjoyed by any French commune. Then came the 
reaction under Stéphen. That the king, in spite of the city’s support, 
broke its liberties is proved by his recognition of Geoffrey de Mande- - 
ville as sheriff“? And it is just at this time that we hear of the com- 
mune, plainly a sworn association set up by the Londoners during 
civil war to maintain or recover their freedom.” To such a hope the 
Angevin succession proved fatal. Henry IL, who had rewarded the 
loyalty of Rouen by confirming its commune,” punished the city that 
had driven out his mother by refusing to restore its old charter. Until 
his death London was held under despotic administration, burdened 
with an extortionate farm, and subjected to arbitrary taxation of 
unprecedented severity. 

Inevitably, when the royal grasp was relaxed in 1190, the cry of 
commune was again raised and a fresh attempt made to regain the 
lost liberties. This time, thanks to an era of troubled politics, it suc- 
ceeded, and London once more became self-governing. Henceforth 


aldermen were plainly men who before 1066 would have been called thegns and 
holders of sac and soc, they resembled the lawmen. And because they helped to render 
judgments in the husting, M. Bateson declared that they were lawmen (E.6.R., XVII. 
481 ff, 786). However, the fate of the latter in the other boroughs must make us 
wary of such a conclusion (above, n. 37; Tait, in E.H.R., XLIV. 195). How the alder- 
men were affected by what amounted to a municipal revolution under Henry J. we 
do not know. By analogy with later custom, they would have been elected to form 
a council along with the sheriff and justiciar. Cf. the Bürgermeister (magistri civium) 
at Cologne c. 1112 (Koebner, Köln, pp. 276 ff.). 

49 Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 140, 153, 367. 

50 bid., pp. 116-117, 247; Commune of London, pp. 223-224. 

51 Giry (Rowen, I. 25 ff.) argued that the commune of Rouen was granted by Henry 
Tl, after 1173; that the communio referred to in his first charter (1149) was not the 
technical communa, but the communitas of citizens. But see H. Prentout, tudes sur 
Quelques Points d'Histoire de Normandie (n. s., Caen, 1929), pp. 19 ff., showing that 
Giry was wrong in this supposition. See also Round, Commune of London, p. 249. 
The sworn commune of Rouen would seem to have emerged during the civil war 
following the death of Henry I. Cf. Saint-Omer, above, n. 15. 

52 See Round, Commune of London, pp. 224 f.; Tait, in E.H.R., XLII. 356 ff; - 
and for views in accord with the one here expressed, Stenton, Norman London, p. 9; 
Weinbaum, VG. Londons, ch. IV. The one great privilege that the Londoners failed 
to regain was exemption from arbitrary taxation; hence their demand during the barons’ 
rebellion “de omnibus taillagits delendis nisi per communem assensum regni et civitatis” 
(E.H.R., XVI 726). See the references in works cited above, n. 19; and cf. other 
claims, including restriction of military service, in the Libertas Londoniensis (Lieber- 
mann, Gesetze, I. 673). So far as the election of magistrates was concernec, London 
was not first in the field. Charters of 1189 gave the right to Northampton, Colchester, 
and Nottingham-——the first two probably confirmations of earlier concessions (B. B. C., 
I. 241 ff; E H. R, XLII. 354; above, nn. 40, 41). Lincoln temporarily Jost its 


` 
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the head of the administration bore the prouder title of mayor, but 
that seems to have been the extent of foreign borrowing. Probably, as 
Mary Bateson thought, the échevins of the communal oath to Richard 
were merely the aldermen in French translation? However that may 


be, it was the aldermen who continued, despite temporary innovations, 


to act as associates of the city’s chief in court and council. 

The history of London was thus far from. abnormal. The capital, 
though in many ways exceptional, was not so through being more 
subject to spasms of foreign imitation. French influence there as- 
suredly was, but what English borough had not felt its force since the 
Norman Conquest? The constitution of London was as much, and as 


‘little, a gradual development as that of the average medieval town. 


After 1191 the city might well have borne the permanent title of 
commune. That it did not was probably accidental, and in any case 
is a matter of indifference. The name would not have changed its 
status one jot.” f 

Accordingly, I can not follow Mr. Tait in his argument concerning 


liberties, but they were restored in 1194. Election of sheriffs at London is indicated 
by the formula which, beginning in the Pipe Roll of 3 Richard L, becomes normal: 
“Cives Lond’... et... pro eis r. c.” Whether this privilege and the farm were 
both secured before Prince John swore the commune is, from the point of view here 
taken, of secondary importance. , 

53 E.H.R., XVI. 510. The scabini of the Continental towns, with or without the 
presidency of a mayor, combined administrative and judicial functions. Like the alder- 
men, they were indices, but not exclusively so. In spite of the fact that they bore an 
old name, municipal échevins were new in the twelfth century (Pirenne, in Revue Belge 
de Philologie et d'Histoire, V. 401 ff., and Villes du Moyen Age, pp. 167, 179). Whether 
the London aldermen of 1191 could naturally be called échevins would depend on their 
contemporary position in the city. If they were still what they were in 1128 (above, 
n. 48), we should hardly expect the usage. But by the thirteenth century the alder- 
men were elected from the wards as municipal councilors. Had that been temporarily 
established under Henry I.? And had a reactionary system been restored under Henry 
U.? Evidence to decide the matter is at present lacking. We may be sure only that 
the fate of the aldermen was in some way determined by the explosion under Richard. 
Between 1128 and.1216 the status of alderman was revolutionized. 

54 Tait, in E.H.R., XLIV. 179 ff., 196, 199. 

55 Mr. Tait seems to imply that the London commune of 1191 remained a perma- 
nent institution, although, as pointed out by Adams (above, n. 19), the city’s continued 
subjection to arbitrary tallage can not be reconciled with Luchaire’s definition, (See 
especially E.H.R., XLV. 530, n. 3, 541.) The “communes” at Gloucester and York, 


“for which fines are recorded in the Pipe Rolls of 16 and 24 Henry I. (E.H.R., XLI. 


353-354) were undoubtedly associations regarded by the government as unlawful con- 
spiracies, but the objects for which they were sworn are not reported, It may be noted 
that the latter instance appears in the roll alongside many cases of traitorous correspond- 
ence (communiones) with the enemy. 
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the origins of the English municipal corporation. The evidence that 
he cites with regard to early borough seals is interesting and impor- 
tant, but does not prove the necessary connection of commune and 
corporateness.°* What it does prove is that the notion of the town as 
a body politic emerged in England, as it had on the Continent, along 
with the formal establishment of municipal self-government. But for 
England the epoch making event in that connection was Henry I's 
charter, not the commune of 1191, For the latter only restored to the 
Londoners part of what had been theirs in 1135.57 

In the broader sense, as a great self-governing town in the twelfth 
century, Londen may be styled a commune along with Rouen, Saint- 
Omer, and Cologne. But individually and collectively their citizens 
were only. bourgeois. Commune or not, London was no vassal by’ 
construction—no feudal noble in the abstract. The constitutional his- 
tory of the English borough does not turn upon a legalistic technicality. 

CARL STEPEENSON. 
Cornell University. 


* 


56 In view of the arguments advanced above, the following conclusions may be ten- 
tatively offered. In England, as on the Continent, the town’s elementary liberty was 
based in uniform burgess status, which carried with it burgage tenure; end in this 
respect no distinction can be made between older and newer boroughs. Advanced urban 
liberty consisted primarily in a right, more or less restricted, of self-government, which 
began as an informal system and eventually secured formal recognition. The essence 
of the latter was not so much control of the firma burgi as authorization to elect magis- 
trates; and this privilege regarded the number and titles of the officers chosen as a 
secondary matter, to be decided at local discretion. In the early period general practice 
gave the municipal gcvernment rather to a select group of burgesses than to a chief 
magistrate. Formal grants of self-government became usual only after the death of 
Henry IJ. and most of them followed an insurrection in London; but some had already 
been made by Richard, and they seem to have followed earlier action by Henry II. 
In connection with these new political establishments municipal seals came into use 
and reflected in their designs and legends the variety of the governments that they 
betokened. The commune, except that it provided ‘the means for a decisive rebellion 
in the capital, had no direct connection with any of these matters. - Formal incorpora- 
tion was thus not derived from it, but was the final stage in‘a slow evolution of 
municipal self-government, which can be traced back to obscure beginnings under the 
Norman kings and even earlier. 

5T See above, n. 52. 


THE RISE OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS AND ITS 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND! 


Wuo were the Ottoman Turks, and how is their phenomenal rise 
to power and empire to be explained? The question has baffled and 
mystified historians ever since the house of Osman came to play a 
prominent part in European history. It was in 1551 that Hieronymus 
Beck von Leopoldsdorf first brought to Vienna a chronicle written in 
the Turkish language. Forty years later Johannes Leunclavius 
(Loewenklau) published his great collections of sources for Turkish 
history, which, as we now know, included in one form or another 
nearly everything in the way of Turkish chronicles that had any bear- 
ing on the early period of Ottoman history? During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries Turkish studies made rapid progress in 
Europe. Ignace Mouradja d’Ohsson’s Tableau Général de l'Empire 
Ottoman (Paris, 1788-1824) is but the most striking evidence of the 
erudition and careful systematic work that was devoted to the subject.’ 

In 1827 there appeared at Budapest the first volume of Josef von 
Hammer's Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches. The author stated 
in the preface that he had spent thirty years in preliminary studies 
and in the collection of materials. Of the fifty sources which he listed 
for his Arst volume only five had been previously used by European 

1 The authors are deeply indebted to Mr. William L. Wright, jr., and Mr. George C. 
Miles, both of Princeton University, for a critical reading of the manuscript and for a 
number of valuable suggestions. 

2 Johannes Leunclavius, Annales Othmanidarum a Turcis sua Lingua scripti, ete. 
(Frankfurt, 1588); German translation, with the addition of the Pandects (Frankfurt, 
1590); and the Historiae Musulmanae Turcorum de Monumentis ipsorum exscriptae, etc. 
(Frankfurt, 1591). 

3 The development of Turkish studies is well surveyed by Franz Babinger, Die 
Türkischen Studien in Europa bis zum Auftreten Josef von Hammer-Purgstalls (Die 
Welt des Islam, VIL. [1919] 103-129), with additions and corrections by Carl Ausserer 
(Der Islam, XII. [1922] 226 ff.). The history of Turkish studies at Vienna is treated 
in the introduction of volume I. of the Mitteilungen zur Osmantechen Geschichte 
(Vienna, 1921). See also Franz Babinger, Stambuler Buchwesen im 18. Jahrhundert 
(Leipzig, 1919), and the introduction to his Die Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen und 
ihre Werke (Leipzig, 1927); J. H. Kramers, Over de Geschiedschrijuing bij de Osmaan- . 
sche Turken (Leiden, 1922). The recent work of Turkish historians is well reviewed 
by Ettore Rossi, Gli Studi di Storia Ottomana in Europa ed in Turchia nell’Ultimo 
Venticinquennio, 1900-1925 (L’Ortente Moderno, VI. [1926] 443-469). 
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historians. There is relatively little in the way of Turkish chronicles 
that Hammer did not’ know and make use of. He was the greatest 
authority of his time, perhaps of all time. His history and his special 
studies are still veritable mines of information. It is not to be wondered 
at that his successors were content to draw on him for facts and that 
little progress was made in the study of Turkish history for almost a 
hundred years after the appearance of his monumental work. Neither 
Zinkeisen, in his history of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, nor 
Nicholas Iorga, in his general history of the Ottoman Empire,. nor 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, in his special study of the foundations of 
the Ottoman Empire, was able to make use of Turkish sources except- 
ing as they had been translated into Western tongues. For the most 
part they’were forced to rely upon the information contained in 
Hammer.* 

Yet Hammer, for all the loving care with which he assembled 
manuscript material, did not approach Ottoman history in the spirit 
of modern critical scholarship. He was quite content to give a 
coherent narrative, based upon the chronicles, and frequently, when 
dealing with the obscure question of the rise of the’dynasty, preferred 
the more elegant and finished works of later Turkish historians to the 
confused accounts of the early writers. Until the last decade even the 
most elementary work of comparing and collating, to say nothing of 
editing and publishing the basic chronicles, remained undone. Much 
of it still remains undone, though several German scholars have 
devoted themselves to the task and have done pioneer work in clearing 
away part of the débris. In 1922 Friedrich Giese examined a con- 
siderable number of anonymous Tewarih-i äl-i ‘Osman, or early chron- 
icles which, as he noticed, bore much similarity to each other and prob- 
. ably had a common origin” 

From these researches it appears that these chronicles, or their 
prototype, were written between 1490 and 1512, that is, in the reign of 

` Bayezid II. Furthermore, they formed part of Leunclavius’s collec- 
4J. W. Zinkeisen, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches in Europa, 7 vols. (Ham- 
burg, 1840-1863). N. Iorga, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches nach den Quellen 
dargestellt, 3 vols. (Gotha, 1908-1913). H. A. Gibbons, The Foundation of the Otto- 
man Empire (Oxford, 1916). 

5 F, Giese, Die Altosmanischen Anonymen Chroniken, Teil I., Text und Varianten- 
verzeichniss (Breslau, 1922); Teil II, Uebersetaung (Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, Leipzig, 1925, vol. XVII, no. 1). See also Giese, Einleitung zu 
meiner Textausgabe der Altosmanischen Anonymen Chroniken (Mitteitungen zur 
Osmanischen Geschichte, I. [1922] 49~75); L. Bonelli, Di una Cronaca Turza del 1500 
(Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, Classe di Scienze Morale, 1900, pp. 423 ff.). 
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tion, published toward the end of the sixteenth century. The original 
writer was evidently a mere compiler, who drew from the same source 
as two of the oldest identified Turkish historians, ‘A%ikpa’azade and 
Ne&ri. Efforts have been made, especially by Paul Wittek, to deter- 
mine the relationship between these earliest writers. Nešrī was used 
by Hammer in the:version published by Leunclavius and known as 
the Codex Hanivaldanus. ‘Axikpaazide he was, to his great sorrow, 
unable to buy, though’ he made use of the beautiful manuscript ac- 
quired by Queen Christina of Sweden and now in the Vatican Library 
(Codex Vaticanus). Wittek was able to prove the close relationship 
of these two writers, and concluded that Neri, who wrote a world 
history of which only the sixth part, dealing with the Ottoman Turks, 
has come down to us, was a compiler who wrote not earlier than 1512. 
‘ASikpaSazade, who was born in 1400, but who wrote his history only 
in his ripe old age, about 1485, has evidently survived only in later 
versions, which contain continuations by other writers. Wittek believed 
that both the writer of the ‘ASikpa8aziide supplement and Nešrī drew 
on the original version of ‘Ašiķpašazāde, who, in turn, relied upon a 
yet earlier chronicler, Jah3i Fakih, for his account of events prior to 
1389 or 1403. No manuscript of Jah3i.Fakih, whom ‘Asikpagazade 
himself mentions as his source, has yet been discovered. But in recent 
years a number of manuscripts in European libraries have been 
identified as copies of ‘ASikpaSazade. Giese, who has published a 
critical edition of the text, lists twelve of them, and another has been 
found in Cairo. At least three of these newly identified manuscripts 
are better than the Codex Vaticanus, but they fail to settle the problems 
connected with this important source. The supplementary chapters 
vary considerably in the different versions. All we can be reasonably 
certain of is that ‘AgikpaSazade himself ended his account with, the > 
year 1485 or 1486, and that the later chapters were probably written 
around the year 1510.° 

6 Paul Wittek, Zum Quellenproblem der Aeltesten Osmanischen Chroniken (Mittei- 
lungen zur Osmanischen Geschichte, 1. [1922] 77~150), and the lengthy discussion of 
this article by J. H. Mordtmann (Der Islam, XIII. [1923] 152-169); further, Paul 
Wittek, Neues zu ‘ASikpaSazade (Mitteilungen zur Osmanischen Geschichte, Il. [1923- 
1925] 147-164); Franz Babinger, Chronologische Miszellen (ibid, pp. 311-319); 
Hiisejn Namik, Jah’y Fakih (#id., pp. 319-321); F. Giese, Zum Literarischen Problem 
der Friihosmanischen Chroniken (Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, XXUX. [1926] 850- 
854), and Giese’s introduction to his critical edition, Die Altosmanische Chronik des 
‘Asikpasazdde (Leipzig, 1929). The beginnings of NeSri’s chronicle were translated 


by Theodor Néldeke and published in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, XII. (1859) 176 ff. 
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The work of classifying the early chronicles has led to the careful 
scrutiny of many manuscripts in European and Turkish libraries, and 
to the discovery and identification of works hitherto unknown. In 
1922 the eminent Turkish historian, Koépriiliizide Mehmed Fu’ad, 
pointed out the importance of Sitkriillah, who in 1457 wrote a concise 
world history in Persian, and thus antedates all known Ottoman 
chroniclers. This important account has now been translated into 
German by Theodor Seif.* Soon afterward Babinger discovered in the 
Bodleian Library a manuscript containing the chronicle of Uruj ‘ibn 
"Adil, written in the time of Mehmed the Conqueror, and next to 
Siikriillah the oldest known Ottoman prose history. Several other 
manuscripts have, since then, been identified as copies of Uruj, and 
a critical edition of this work has been published.® l 

At about the same time J. H. Mordtmann identified a number of 
anonymous chronicles of the late fifteenth century as the work of 
Rūhī Edrenewi, while the Turkish historian Miikrimin Khalil made 
an even more important discovery of a chronicle dating from the 
time of Mehmed the Conqueror. Babinger has identified this as the 
work of Qaramani Mehmed Paša, grand wazir from 1478 to 1481. 
Parts of this chronicle have now been published in the Historical 
Review of the Ottoman Historical Institute (T@rikh-i Türk Enjiimeni 
Mejmii‘asi, vol. XIV., 1924), but it has not yet been made available 
in any Western language? 

The investigations of these German scholars have demonstrated 
more clearly than ever before that we have no Turkish. sources ante- 
dating the middle of the fifteenth century. The chronicles are, there- 
fore, of doubtful value to the student of the origins of the empire. 
They unquestionably contain a certain amount of useful tradition, but 

T Köprülüzäde Mehmed Fu’aid, Bemerkungen zur Religionsgeschichte Kleinasiens 
(Mitteilungen zur Osmanischen Geschichte, 1. [1922] 203-222); Theodor Seif, Der 
Abschnitt über die Osmanen in Siikriillah’s Persischer Universalgeschichte (ibid., II. 
[1923-1925] -63—-128). 

8 Franz Babinger, Die Frithosmanischen Jahrbücher des Urudsch (Hannover, 1925); 
Berichtigungen und Verbesserungen (Hannover, 1926); and the review by G. Berg- 
strasser, in Ortentalistische Literaturzeitung, XXIX. [1926] 433-438. 

9J, H. Mordtmann, Rihi Edrenewi (Mitteilungen zur Osmanischen Geschichte, I. 
[1923-1925] 129-136); Franz Babinger, Die Chronik des Qaramani Mehmed Paša 
(ibid., II. [1923-1926] 242-247). Babinger, in his Die Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen 
und ihre Werke (Leipzig, 1927), catalogues the various historians in chronological order, 
states what is known of their lives, lists the known manuscripts of their works and the 


published editions, and gives references to discussions of their writings. This list, though , 
necessarily provisional, is of immense value. 
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they must be used with the utmost caution. They are crude and naive 
and generally confine themselves to a legendary account of the begin- 
nings of the empire. A conventional genealogical table tracing the 
descent of Osman from Japhet and Noah relieves the writers of their 
embarrassment when they discuss the origins of the dynasty. They 
are, moréover, full of confusion and contradictions so serious that, as 
Babinger says, even the most unbridled imagination can not reconcile 
them. The truth is that, from the Turkish chronicles alone, no date 
in Ottoman history prior to 1421 can be fixed with any degree of 
certainty. No wonder that Hammer frequently relied upon the later 
historians and ignored the earlier sources.”° 

It might be thought that, failing Turkish sources, the Byzantine 
historians would be of service in clearing up the obscure story of 
early Ottoman history. Hammer, Iorga, and H. A. Gibbons all 
relied heavily upon them. Yet very little information is to be derived 
from the contemporary Greek writers. The Ottoman Turks were 
` evidently too unimportant in the time of Osman to invite special at- 
tention, and the Byzantines were too much taken up with the spectac- 
ular dynastic struggles of the Paleologi to devote attention to events 
in Asia. Besides, the tendency toward classicism rampant among 
Byzantine historians after the twelfth century helped to veil the in- 
formation about the irksome intruders behind a decorous rubric on the 
Persians, the Medes, etc. Consequently, only three contemporary 
Byzantine historians ate worth mentioning at all. They are Nicephoras 
Gregoras, whose history covers the years 1204-1359; Pachymeres, deal- 
ing with the years 1261-1307; and John Cantacuzene, whose history 
treats the stormy period 1320-1356. Later historians, who, like 
Phrantzes and Chalcocandyles, are often quoted, wrote in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, that is, long after the events here under dis- 
cussion. They are. not without value, for, like the first Turkish 
chroniclers, they evidently drew upon earlier sources which are now 
lost. But, like the Turkish chroniclers, they can be accepted only with 
distinct reservations. Their story is much like that of their Turkish 
contemporaries, and anyone who has taken the trouble to read it will 
come away with the conviction that the critical historian can derive 

10 The variations in the genealogical tables have been studied by P. Wittek, Der 
Stammbaum der Osmanen (Der Islam, XIV. [1925] 94-100); for further discussion, 
see Babinger, Chronologische Miszellen (Mitteilungen zur Osmanischen Geschichte, II. 
[1923-1926] 311-319), and the same author’s Byzantinisch-Osmanische Grenzstudien 


(in Festgabe ftir August Heisenberg, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 27/28 [1929-1930] 
411—415). : 
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from them ‘very little reliable data regarding the beginnings of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

There remain the Arab writers, of whom three must be considered. 
First and foremost the great traveler, Ibn Batutah, who traversed Asia 
Minor in the 1330's and visited Nicæa soon after its conquest by the 
Turks. His description of the country and of prevalent conditions is 
of great interest, but he says nothing whatever of the history of the 
Ottomans.2 The second writer is Shihab ad-Din al-‘Umari, the 
learned scribe of Damascus and Cairo, who in the 1340’s, wrote a 
huge historical and geographical work covering most of the Mediter- 
ranean world. Al-‘Umari, too, gives a detailed account of conditions 
in Asia Minor, but is silent in regard to the beginnings of the Otto- 
man state.! , 

Neither of these two writers, so far as we can see, was made use of 
by Iorga, though H. A. Gibbons drew heavily upon them for his 
account of Asia Minor at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Since his time, notice has been drawn to an interesting passage in the 
famous World History.of Ibn Khaldūn. It deals directly with the 
origins of the Ottoman power, and, since it was written prior to 1402, 
is the oldest known account. Unfortunately it is very brief and adds 
little to our knowledge. Attention was first called to it by the late 
Clément Huart, the eminent French scholar, who published a transla- 
tion of it. Some years later it was noted by Richard Hartmann, who 
published a summary, evidently without knowing of Huart’s transla- 
tion." 


H R. Guilland, Essai sur Nicéphore Gregoras (Paris, 1926); J. Draeseke, Zu Johannes 
Kantakuzenos (Byzantinische Zeitschrift, IX. [1900] 72-84); William Miller, The His- 
torians Doukas and Phrantzes (Journal of Hellenic Studies, XLVI. [1926] 63-71); 
and the same author’s The Last Athenian Historian, Laonikos Chakondyles (zbid., XLII. 
[1922] 36-49). The traditional story of Turkish origins, as found in Turkish and . 
Byzantine sources, has been republished by two competent scholars: J. Dreeseke, Der 
Uebergang der Osmanen nach Europa im XIV. Jahrhundert (Neue Jahrbiicker für das 
Klassische Altertum, XXXI. [1913] 476-504), and F. von Kraelitz, Das Osmanische 
Herrscherhaus und die Gründung des Osmanischen Reiches (Oesterreichiscae Monats- 
schrift für den Orient, XL. [1914] 38—40). 

12 C. Defrémery and B. R. Sanguinetti, Voyages d'Ibn Batoutah (Paris, 1877), II. 
317 fi. 

13 French translation by M. Quatremère, Notice de Ouvrage qui a pour Titre 
Mesalek Alabsar fi Memalek Alamsar (Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits, XIIL. [1838] 
151—384). There is now a critical edition of the part of Al-‘Umari’s work dealing with 
Asia Minor, by Franz Taeschner, Al-‘Umaris Bericht über Anatolien in seinem Werke 
Masalik al-absar fi Mamalik al-amsar (Leipzig, 1929). 

14 Clément Huart, in his review of Gibbons’s book (Journal Asiatique, ser. 2, IX. 
[1917] 345-350); the translation in Huart, Les Origines de l'Empire Ottoman (Journal 
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In the absence of literary records, the historian is frequently able 
to derive valuable information from the study of coins or monuments. 
Here again the prospect for Turkish studies is disheartening. Osman 
coined no money, but very interesting coins, struck in the first year 
of the reign of Orkhan, have recently been published by a Turkish 
scholar. As for inscriptions, the earliest yet discovered is on the 
castle at Brusa, and dates from the reign of Orkhan, probably from 
the year 1337 or 1338. There is another dating from the reign of 
Murad I. (c. 1378) on the Yeshil Jami at Ismid, but the splendid long 
inscription in Turkish at Kutahia, dating from the year 1411, belongs 
to the last Kermian ruler, and not to the Ottomans. Such buildings as 
were erected by the early sultans at Nicæa and were still standing in 
- our day were mostly destroyed by the retreating Greek armies in 1921- 
1922, so that there is little chance for valuable results from arche- 
ological investigation." 

It is obvious that, for lack of the source material usually at the 
disposal of the historian, the whole question of the origins of the 
Ottoman Empire can not be approached directly. The problem must 
be attacked from the rear, so to speak. We must find out not only 
who the Turks were, but also what was the background of their rise 
to power. Recent historians have recognized the necessity for this 
procedure. Iorga, for example, devotes one hundred and fifty pages 
of his five volume work to a discussion of the Seljuq Turks, whereas 
Hammer disposed of this matter in forty pages, though his history took 
ten volumes to reach the time of the treaty of Küchük Kainariji. 
H. A. Gibbons, in his Foundation of the Ottoman Empire, made an 
even more valiant effort to throw light upon the conditions in Asia 
Minor. Relying on Ibn Batiitah and Al-‘Umari, he studied the dis- 
ruption of the Seljuq state, while from the Byzantine historians he 
drew the material for his account of the weakness of the Greek 
Empire. His stress upon the utter impotence of the Byzantine state 
and his emphasis upon the essentially European character of early 
des Savants, n. s, XV. [Apr., 1917] 157-166); see also Richard Hartmann, Das “älteste” 


uns Erhaltene “Osmanische Geschichte Enthaltende Werk” (Mitteilungen zur Osma- 
nischen Geschichte, II. [1923-1926] 306-308). 
15 ‘Ali, Othmanli Imperatorlufunun ilk Sikkesi ve ilk Aqchesi (Ta#rikh-i ‘Osmänī 
Enjiimeni Mejmd-‘asi, VIII. [1917] 48). 
: 16 Franz Taeschner, Anatolische Forschungen (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, LXXXII. [1928] 83-118); Franz Taeschner aad Paul Wittek. 
Die Vezirfamilie der Gandarlyzade und ihre Denkmäler (Der Islam, XVIII. [1929] 


60-115). 
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Ottoman expansion is without question the most importan- contribu- 
tion made by his monograph. Yet neither Iorga nor Gibbons had 
much to go by on the Oriental side; for the early history of the 
Turks the books of writers like Vambéry and Cahun, excellent perhaps 
in their day, but now superseded; on the history of the Seljugs not a 
single scholarly monograph. The fact is that the history of the 
Seljuq sultanate of Rum has not been adequately treated even in our 
own day, at least not in any Western language. Most of the Seljuq 
sources that have been published by Houtsma, Melioranski, and 
others, deal with the earlier period of Seljuq domination, and refer 
primarily to the eastern parts of the Seljuq empire. Turkish historians 
have, of recent years, published a certain amount of inscriptional ma- 
terial from former Seljuq centers in Anatolia, and have written some 
good monographic studies on the history of the succession states of 
the sultanate of Rum. But the history of that sultanate, say from 1100 
to 1300, still requires systematic treatment.” Of geographical or de- 
scriptive material there is nothing on the Turkish side. During the 
sixteenth century the Turks translated some of the Arab writers, but 
it was only at the very end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century that serious works like those of Mehmed al-‘Asiq 
and Hajji Khalifa made their appearance."® As for the Azab geog- 
raphers, Ibn Batitéh and Al-‘Umari, valuable as their observations are, 
they do not strike at fundamentals. Their descriptions of the Ottoman 
territories are brief and anecdotal. Ibn Batiitah was more interested in 
the hot baths and sanatorium built by Sultan Orkhan at Brusa than 
in the problems which concern us. Al-“Umari was himself never on 
the ground, and relied upon what he could learn from other travelers 
whom he met at Cairo.. 

17M. T. Houtsma, Recueil de Textes relatifs à l'Histoire des Seldjoucides (Leiden, 
1886-1902); some portions of the Saljuq-namé have been translated and paraphrased 
by P. Melioranski, Sel’dzukname, kak Istoénik dlya Istorii Vizantii v XII i XIII Vekakh 
(Vizantiiskit Vremennik, 1. [1894] 613 ff.). The best account, though not definitive, 
is to be found in the first volume of Képriiliizide Mehmed Fi’dd’s History of the Turks 
(Tarkiya Té’rikh-i, Constantinople, 1923). The article on the Seljugs, by H. M. J. 
Loewe, in the Cambridge Medieval History (vol. IV., ch. X. [B]) is hardly more 
than the usual catalogue of battles, rulers, and dynasties. In English, the best treat- 
ment is still that of E. G. Browne, 4 Literary History of Persia (London, 1906), Il. 
165 ff., 297 ff., but see also M. T. Houtsma, Some Remarks on the History of the 
Saljuks (Acta Orientalia, III. 136 ff.). Most of the monographic studies in Turkish 
are listed by Babinger in the introduction of his Die Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen 
und thre Werke. 


18 Franz Taeschner, Die Geographische Literatur der Osmanen (Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, LXXVII. [1923] 31-80). 
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In order to understand the rise of the Ottoman Turks one must 
have clearly in mind various factors inherent in the geography and 
history of Asia Minor, as well as certain fundamental developments 
in the conditions of Anatolia in the period just preceding the ap- 
pearance of Ertoghrul, Osman, and their followers. The Anatolian 
plateau forms a geologic unit. It is a relatively barren plain with a salt 
sink in the center, and is surrounded on all sides by rather lofty moun- 
tain ranges. Its surface is so diversified that it is hard to maintain 
communication between the different parts. The salt sink in the cen- 
ter, to the west of the Halys River, impedes direct longitudinal traffic; 
the wooded areas on the coast have little in common and no connec- 
tion with the barren plains of the uplands; and the deep river valleys 
are effectually sundered from each other by the mountains. While the 
mountain ranges do not cut up the terrain to the same extent as in the 
Balkans, the general relief is distinctly broken. These individual and 
sharply marked geographical units form the districts and cantons 
which play a large part in the life of Asia Minor. They are the warp 
and woof of which the changing web of Anatolian histozy has been 
woven. If they play but little part in the written records, the reason 
is that the Byzantine sources contain little information about the 
provinces of the empire, while the Armenian historians were for the 
most part locally minded. 

At any rate, the canton was a characteristic phenomenon of the 
Anatolian plateau. The unending list of principalities ruled by the 
Hittite monarchs, by Mithridates Eupator, Tigranes, and other poten- 
tates, must have been of this type. They were organized on a clan 
basis and even when small and weak were remarkably tenacious of 
life. Especially in eastern Anatolia they continually emerged unscathed 
from the wreck of larger kingdoms. Thus geography made for dis- 
ruption, and explains the strong tendency in paar history toward 
the formation of small social and political entities.*° 

The counterpart of the cantonal structure was the confused 

19 See the Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 1I., chs. I. and V.; L. A. Meyer and 
J. Garstang, Index of Hittite Names, Geographical with Notes (British School of 
Archaeology, Supplemental Papers, 1923) and the same authors’ essay, Kizzuwadna 
and Other Hittite States (Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, Il. [1925] 23-35). 

20 Cantonal structure in Armenia and Georgia is well discussed by I. DZavakhov, 
Gosudarsteennyi Stroi drevnei Gruzii i drevnei Armenii (St. Petersburg, 1905); and 
N. G. Adonts, Armeniya v Epokhu Iustiniana (St. Petersburg, 1909). J. Laurents, 


L'Arménie entre Byzance et l'Islam depuis la Conquête Arabe jusqwen 886 (Paris, 
1919), is wholly useless excepting as a collection of material. 
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linguistic map of the region. The diversity of tongues spoken in 
Asia Minor was very great and went back to the dawn of recorded 
history. The Hittite kings used prayers in seven distinct tongues in 
the state liturgies.** Speaking of the Caucasus region Strabo says: 
“At any rate seventy tribes come together in it (Dioscurias), though 
others, who care nothing for the facts, actually say three hundred. 
All speak different languages because of the fact that, by reason of 
their obstinacy and ferocity, they live in scattered groups and without 
intercourse with one another.”*? Neither the Hellenization attempted 
by the Seleucids and the Pergamene kings, nor the partial Latin or 
Greek urbanization which took place under the Roman Empire ef- 
fectually extirpated the native dialects and patois. Isaurian and 
kindred Asianic dialects remained in current use at least until the 
seventh century. Knowledge of Greek was apparently rather super- 
ficial and probably sporadic in the villages, a thin gloss over the under- 
lying barbarism of customs and speech. 

The confused racial and linguistic conditions in Anatolia were 
accentuated by religious factors. With the appearance of Christianity 
and the adoption of the Zoroastrian cult by the Sasanid rulers of Persia 
(226 a.p.), missionary activity and persecution began to take place.** 
Then came the first Islamic deluge, in the seventh century. This, to 
be sure, left but few traces in western and central Asia Minor, and 
even in the East, where the new frontier of the Byzantine and Arab 
empires ran through Armenia, there was little contact between the 
Moslem towns and the Christian countryside. A good many Armenian 
and Georgian families emigrated southward and westward, but those 
that remained under Moslem rule appear to have gotten along very 
well with the conquerors. In the tenth century we actually find mem- 
bers of the Armenian and Georgian nobility, who were Christians, 
adopting Moslem names.” 

21 See E. Forrer, Die Inschriften und Sprachen des Hatti-Reiches (Zeitschrift. der 
Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, LXXVI. [1922] 174-269). 

22 Strabo 11, 2. 16 (translation by H. L. Jones, Loeb Library edition, V. 208 ff.). 

23 See K. Holl, Das Fortleben der Volkssprachen in Kleinasien in Nachchristlicher 
Zeit (Hermes, XLIII. [1908] 240-254); W. M. Ramsay, The Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia (Oxford, 1895-1897), I. 9 ff.; Richard Leonhard, Paphlagonia (Berlin, 1915), 
chs. VII., IX., X. The interesting and instructive linguistic evolution of a Caucasian 
district is given by N. Marr, Georgii Mercul, Zitie sv. Grigoriya Khandzt’iishago (St. 
Petersburg, 1911). 

24). Labourt, Le Christianisme dans V'Empire Perse sous la Dynastie Sassanide 


(second ed., Paris, 1904). 
25 M. Ghazarian, Armenien unter der Arabischen Herrschaft bis zur Entstehung des 
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Of much greater importance was the appearance of the Turks. 
First into Persia and Mesopotamia, then into Armenia and Anatolia 
proper, came successive infiltrations, impelled by the same pressure 
from the rear that their kindred and congeners, the Pecenegs and 
Kumans, were sensing in the northern steppes. Great advances have 
been made in recent years in the study of the racial affinities, the 
ethnological position and the religious status of these Turks. For the 
purposes of this paper it is unnecessary to discuss the interesting re- 
searches of Thomsen, Marquart, Pelliot, Barthold, and others who, 
by the use of Chinese sources and the discovery of early Turkish in- 
scriptions, have succeeded in tracing back the existence of Turkish 
tribes to the beginning of the Christian Era, or even further. 

When the first waves of Arab invasion reached the banks of the 
Oxus, Turkestan was in the hands of Turkish tribes. For the space 
of a generation, in fact from 560 to 585, a mighty Turkish khanate 
existed whose confines stretched from the Sea of Azov to the Altai, 
and relations with it formed the central point of the diplomatic en- 
deavors of both the Roman emperors and the Sasanid Shahan-shahs. 
This overweighty structure collapsed almost as soon as it was erected, 
and the congeries of tribes, Turkish and others, resolved itself into an 
eastern and a western branch. These groups have left traces behind 
them in the monuments, carved and written. To them are attributable 
the Orkhon inscriptions belonging to the eastern kingdom, the frag- 
ments of literature in the Uighur dialect, written in a script derived 
from the Syriac, as well as documents written not only in Uighur 
characters, but also in Nestorian Syriac, Manichean, Brahmi, and other 
alphabets, and other monuments which have been found in the sands 
and caves of Turkestan. The culture of the Turkish races was largely 
external, and was based upon the syncretistic civilization, partly Chris- 
tian, partly Manichean, partly Buddhist, which we find in the for- 
gotten states of Chinese Turkestan. Chinese influences were also opera- 
Bagratidenreiches (Marburg, 1903); J. Laurents, op. cit.; K. Kostaneanc, Vimikan Taregir 
(Bibliotheca Armeno-Georgica, 1913, vol. IL); H. Hiibschmann, Grammatik der 
Armenischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1897), vol. IL. pt. 2, pp. 285 ff., 320-321. 

26 See especially the late W. W. Barthold’s address to the First Turcological Con- 
gress at Baku in 1926, now published in German translation by Paui Wittek, under 
the title, Der Heutige Stand und die Nachsten Aufgaben der Geschichtlichen Erforschung 
der Tiirkvélker (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, LXXXIII. 
[1929] 121-142); the bibliography in Marie A. Czaplicka, Turks of Central Asia in 


History and at the Present Day (Oxford, 1918); and the most recent study of the 
history of the Turks by W. W. Barthold, article, Turks, History, in Encyclopaedia of 


Islam (1931). 
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tive. After long struggles the Turkestan area was subdued by the 
Arabs in 758-759, and the Turkish tribes of the region, who belonged 
to the family of the Ghuzz (Oguz) gradually adopted Islam during 
the ninth and tenth centuries. The eastern branch maintained itself 
with ups and downs only until 745, when it was overthrown: by the 
Uighurs.?” 

In the tenth century the conquests of the Chitai, a Mongolian race, 
seem to have started the Turks moving westward into Islamiz regions. 
But long before this, at least as early as the middle of the eighth 
century, Turkish slaves were kept at Baghdad and had become the 
most influential element in the armies of the caliph. There must have 
been thousands of them in Mesopotamia and eastern Asia Minor before 
the Ghuzz tribes arrived in the tenth and eleventh centuries. But it 
was the newcomers who set up the Seljuq dynasty and in a short time 
reunited the scattered states of Islam, thus consolidating the Moham- 
medan power just in time to meet the onslaughts of the Crusaders. 
From the start the Seljuqs proved themselves valiant champions of 
religion. It is hardly too much to say that they saved Islam and laid 
the basis for the Turkification of Asia Minor28 

The history of the Seljuqs yet remains to be written, but certain out- 
standing factors in the Turk invasion are fairly clear. The Seljugs, 
like most of the Turk tribes of Central Asia, were nomadic in their 
habits and forms of organization. But the social structure of the new- 
comers was in no sense a hindrance to their settlement in large num- 
bers in Asia Minor. From time immemorial the agricultural, village- 
dwelling populations of the Anatolian plateau had been the neighbors 
of nomadic stocks. The villages, for the most part, were located along 
the slopes of the foothills or in the more fertile and well watered 
river valleys. ‘They did not extend to the upland pastures which are 
thickly blanketed with snow during the winter, nor, out into the 
barren, grass covered, and fairly arid steppe beyond the foothill belt. 

271W, Radloff, Die Alttiirkischen Inschrijten der Mongolei (St. Petersburg, 1895; 
N. F, 1897); Barthold, loc. cit. There are now German and English translations of 
the Orkhon inscriptions, based upon the Danish translations of Wilhelm Thomsen, by 
H. H. Schaeder (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, LXXVII. 
[1924] 121-175, and E. D. Ross (Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. V., 
pt. 4 [1930], pp. 861-876). 

28 Barthold, Joc. cit; Wittek, Joc. cit. By far the best studies of this period are 
Képriiliizide Mehmed =wad’s Törkiyä Ta’rikh-i, vol. I. (Constantinople, 1923), and 
W. W. Barthold’s Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion (Gibb Memorial Series, n. s., 


vol. V., London, 1928). A good brief introduction is Eugen Oberhummer’s Die Türken 
und das Osmanische Reich (Berlin, 1917). 
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These areas had long been the habitat of what we might term the 
synoikistic nomad, a social phenomenon much more familiar to us 
from the history of Iran than from the history of Asia Minor??? On 
the Iranian plateau the symbiosis of nomad and cultivator has con- 
tinued unbroken to the present day. The adjustment between the two 
elements is easily made and a modus vivendi is not hard to establish. 
It is less commonly known that the very same phenomenon is charac- 
teristic of Asia Minor at the present day, and the same is true, though 
to a lesser extent, of the Balkans3° The last, westernmost representa- 
tives of this movement are probably the gypsies. So far as Asia Minor 
is concerned these peoples evidently go back to very remote times. 
Tt appears from the Hittite tablets that in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries B.C. a tribe of nomads who lived in the center of Asia Minor 
and were primarily engaged in horse breeding spoke a language closely 
akin to pure Sanskrit, and differing decidedly from the Ursprache of 
the dominant folk, Indo-Europeans though they were.’ Our material 
does not suffice to show whether during the Byzantine period these 
nomad elements were racially of a different stock than the populations 
around them, nor can we show this for Armenia, excepting perhaps 
in the case of the Kurds. There seems to have been some diversity of 
race between the various unsettled or nomadic elements. 

_ At any rate, the peculiar populational conditions in Asia Minor 
made it possible for large numbers of Turks, arriving over a period 
of many decades, to slip through the normal channels of life without 
causing much disturbance. They brought with them the nomad’s 
ferocity and energy, but also the nomad’s willingness to submit to 
discipline. Gradually they settled down to an agricultural life, living 
in villages side by side with the original non-Turkish settlements. The 
local population, accustomed to living with an intrusive nomad ele- 
ment, cared but little to what stock the intruders belonged. ‘To be 
sure, some individuals and even families moved out, especially those 
belonging to the upper classes. For the most part they moved into 
Byzantine territory, migrating southward along the Taurus3? But 

29 The Bakhtiyars are a good modern example, but the Parthians retained certain 
nomadic characteristics down to the fall of their state. ; 

30F, W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans (Oxford, 1929), I. 5 ff. 
See an interesting passage in the life of St. George the Athonite in P, Peeters, Histoires 
Monastiques Géorgiennes (Brussels, 1923), pp. 102 ff. 

31 P, Giles, in Cambridge Ancient History, IL. 13. 


32 The importance of this movement is emphasized in the otherwise useless book 
of the late F. W. Bussell, The Roman Empire: Essays on the Constitutional History 
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the large mass of the population, not only in the country, but also in 
the towns, gradually became submerged by Islam or apcstasized.** 
The result was the striking disappearance of the Greek language and 
culture from the interior of Asia Minor, an important development 
which deserves far more study than it has received. 

This process can be understood only if one remembers that the 
Greek population in many parts of Asia Minor could never have been 
very dense, and that Greek culture was hardly more than a veneer so 
far as the mass of the people was concerned. Along the frontiers the 
population tended to be heretical in a large measure—Armenians, 
Paulicians, Mardaites, Nestorians, who were not Greek by crigin and 
were distinctly unsympathetic to the Greeks in a religious way.* In 
a number of instances we find serious disturbances arising because of 
the persecution of these heretics by the orthodox authorities. After the 
Seljuq conquest a distinctly nationalistic and chauvinistic trend made 
its appearance in the Orthodox Church itself, so that there was less 
chance than ever for the Greeks to carry on successful propaganda 
outside Byzantine territory. 

The accuracy of this view may be established by a study of the 
areas of Asia Minor where the Greek language survived up to modern 
times.2® We must exclude later colonies of islanders who established 
themselves upon the seacoast, and we must except also the trading 
elements present in every Turkish town. This having been done we 
find that Greek is (or was) spoken in the interior of Asia Minor in 
but two areas: Pontus, in the valleys leading back from the seacoast 
from Rizé to Kerasund, some inland colonies between Pontus and 
Cappadocia near Shabin-Kara-Hissar, and some twenty-six villages in 
Cappadocia in the neighborhood of Tyana and Nazianos. To these 
jrom the Accession of Domitian, 8x A.D., to the Retirement of Nicephorus II., ro81 
A.D. (London, New York, 1910). The effects of the nomad infiltrations are well 
discussed by Ramsay, in The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Il. 302. 

83 H. Gelzer, Abriss der Kaisergeschichte (in Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der 
Byzantinischen Litteratur, second ed., Munich, 1896), p. 1012, is almost certainly wrong 
in assuming that there was a sudden and wholesale apostasy. See R. Oberhummer and 
H. Zimmerer, Durch Syrien und Kleinasien (Berlin, 1899), ch. XVI. 

34 See A. Vogt, Basile 1er (Paris, 1908), pp. 295 ff., and A. A. Vasiliev, Vizantiya i 
Araby za Vremya Makedonskoi Dinastii (St. Petersburg, 1905), passim. 

35 This is exemplified in the affair of Johannes Italos (1085). See F. Chalandon, 


Essai sur le Règne d'Alexis I. Comnéne (Paris, 1900), pp. 310 ff., and especially N. 
Marr, Ioann Petritsi, Gruzinskii Neoplatonik XII-go Veka (Zapiski Vostocnage Otdeleniya 


Imp. Rosstiskago Arkheologiceskago Obséestua, XIX. [1909] 53-114). 
36 See the excellent study of R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor (Cam- 


bridge, 1916). 
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we can add Silli near Konia, Livisi in Lycia, and Gyolde in Lydia. 
The dialects spoken in these places show that the Greek population 
goes back to Byzantine times and further. All other colonies date 
definitely from the Turkish period. 

One or two interesting deductions can be made from this distribu- 
tion. First, the Greek character of the Pontic area was obviously due 
to the continued existence of the empire of Trebizond. Second, Greek 
disappeared wholly from western Asia Minor. Third, the Cappadocian 
centers were probably stimulated by the presence of the Pontic ones. 
Clearly, the hold which Hellenism had on the Anatolian plateau was 
relatively slight. 

Even if it is true, and there is evidence to substantiate the view, 
that the Turks, whether Seljuq or Ottoman, pursued destructive tactics 
in making their conquests, it seems to be equally true that, once an 
area was subjugated, conditions rapidly became settled. Sir William 
M. Ramsay, most eminent of modern students of Anatolian history, 
has drawn a vivid picture of the course of events in the Byzantine- 
Seljuq frontier area in Phrygia.during the period from the end of the 
eleventh to the end of the twelfth century. The evidence indicates, 
he says, that much of the territory was voluntarily abandoned to the 
Turks by the warring claimants to the Byzantine throne, who were 
not scrupulous in choosing their friends. The Seljuq conquest was 
at first merely nominal, and involved little more than the payment 
of tribute. To be sure, there was more or less campaigning in this 
area throughout the whole period, and the warfare was ferocious and 
destructive. But it was spasmodic and inconclusive. Apart from the 
raids and the campaigns the country was quiet and the rule of the 
Turks lenient and tolerant. “Even the prejudiced Byzantine his- 
torians”, says Sir William, “let drop a few hints that the Christians 
in many cases preferred the rule of the sultans to that of the emperors.” 
So far as one can detect the inhabitants submitted without offering 
resistance. There is no mention of defense. “Each city stood until 
the Turks gathered power to overthrow it.” Furthermore, there is no 
trace of religious persecution by the Seljuqs. Most of the Christians 
evidently became Mohammedan, and Ramsay thinks that the Oriental 
substratum in the population asserted itself and took naturally to an 
Oriental religion. However that may be, a study that has been made 
of the evolution of the Christian archdioceses in Asia Minor after the 
beginning of the Seljuq conquest indicates that there was a very rapid 
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decrease in the number of Christians and a very, rapid impoverish- 
ment of the congregations. Since it is fairly clear that the conquerors 
spared the inhabitants and granted them religious freedom, it must 
be assumed that the population went over voluntarily to the new 
faith, either in order to retain its property or else to avoid being at a 
disadvantage in other ways. Apostasy was evidently a practical meas- 
ure for many people, and one which did not occasion much searching 
of hearts.” l 
It seems to us that the important process of Islamization in ‘Asia 
Minor can be made yet more easily understandable if the peculiar color 
of Turkish Islam is borne in mind. Jt will be remembered that, 
almost from the beginning, there was a pronounced mystical trend in 
the teaching of Islam. The literature on the subject is immense, yet 
the problem still presents innumerable difficulties and still leads to 
sharp differences of opinion among competent authorities. Here it 
_ need only be said that in Islam, where there was no organized church 
government or single authority, there was more room for variant 
interpretations and divergent viewpoints. The ascetic, mystical strain 
in Islam was traced back by the mystics themselves to the earlier part 
of the Prophet’s own career, as set forth in the Koran. Some scholars 
have tried to connect this attitude with the strong movement of op- 
position which developed against the Omayyads’ and eventually led 
to the establishment of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. But the forces which 
finally overthrew the Omayyads came from the confines of the empire, 
from Khurāsān, a region which was one of the strongholds of 
Messianism. This Messianic movement, while it was, in a sense, 
mystical, appears to have been quite’ distinct from Islamic mysticism 
(Siifiism) properly speaking, as it developed in the time of the 
‘Abbasids. In any event, the theory and practice of mysticism was 
worked out more especially in Iraq, Syria, and Egypt. Haw much of 
Christian influence, of Neo-Platonism, of Manichzanism, of Buddhism, 
and of other Persian and Indian elements went into its make-up we 
need not stop to inquire. The subject is one on which even the most 
distinguished authorities seem unable to agree. In fact it is almost 
impossible to determine even the relation of this movement to un- 
orthodox Islam (Shi‘ah), if, indeed, there was a connection. All we 
can say is that both involved a belief in an esoteric doctrine which had 


37 Ramsay, I. 15 ff, 26 ff, 300-301, Il. 695 ff; A. H. Wachter, Der Verfall des 
Griechentums in Kleinasien im XIV. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1903). 
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supposedly come down from the Prophet through his son-in-law, the 
fourth caliph, ‘Ali3® 

Central Asia, that great trade emporium of the early Middle Ages, 
lay at the junction of many Eastern religious currents. Kopriiliizade 
Mehmed Fu’ad, the eminent Turkish historian, has made a detailed 
study of the religious evolution of the Turks while they were still in 
that region, and has, with the aid of many unpublished documents, 
done more than anyone to throw light on the utterly obscure religious 
history of Asia Minor in the times of the Seljuq and early Ottoman 
rulers.3? He stresses the fact that the Turks, even after their conversion 
to Islam, retained many elements of their earlier pagan religion. They 
disliked the rigorous tenets of orthodox Islam, because these tenets con- 
flicted with their own traditions. For that reason they, like most 
nomad peoples, leaned strongly in the direction of mysticism, and 
_ favored the holy men, monks, and dervishes. The Central Asian 
cloisters and orders became more and more powerful, and had a larger 
popular following, at times, than the rulers themselves.” 

The greatest figure in the history of Turkish mysticism was 
Ahmed Yasawi, who lived in Central Asia in the eleventh century 
and founded the first dervish order using the Turkish language. It 
was he who translated the ideas-of Siifiism into Turkish. His follow- 
ing was immense and his influence on the later development of other 


88 Of recent discussions we mention, as among the best, the various works of 
R. A. Nicholson; D. B. Macdonald, The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam (Chicago, 
1909); Ignaz Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam (second ed., Heidelberg, 1925; 
French translation: Le Dogme et la Loi de l'Islam, Paris, 1920); H. Lammens, L'Islam: 
Croyances et Institutions (Beirut, 1926); Louis Massignon, La Passion d’Al-Halld; 
(Paris, 1914-1921), with exhaustive bibliography; Theodor Néldeke, Zur Ausbreitung 
des Schiitismus (Der Islam, XIII. [1923] 70-81); Richard Hartmann. Zur Frage nach 
der Herkunft und den Anfängen des Sufitums (idid., VI. [1916] 31-70); H. H. 
Schaeder, Manichäer und Muslime (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft, LXXXII. [1928] Ixxvi-Ixxxi). 

39 KGpriiliizide Mehmed Fu’ad, Tärk Edebiyyatinde ilk Militesavvifler (Constan- 
tinople, 1919); Les Origines du Bektachisme (Actes du Congrès International d’ Histoire 
des Religions, Paris, 1925, If. 391-411). There is an excellent analysis of the former 
work by Theodor Menzel, entitled Képriiliizide Mehmed Fu’ads Werk über die ersten 
Mystiker in der Türkischen Literatur (Körösi Csoma-Archiv [Zeitschrift fiir Türkische 
Philologie und Verwandte Gebiete], Il. [1927] 281-310). Menzel’s article, Die Aeltesten 
Türkischen Mystiker (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, LXXIX. 
[1925] 269-289) is hardly more than a summary of the same work. See also the 
stimulating review of Képriiliizide by Clément Huart, in the Journal des Savants (n. s., 
XX. [1922] 5-18), and the article, Turks, Literature, by Képriiliizade, Encyclopaedia 
of Islam (1931). . 

40 Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, pp. 310 ff. 
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orders was of prime importance. With their conquest of Asia Minor 
the Seljugs transplanted all these orders into their new possessions. 
The princes themselves were strictly orthodox (Sunnite) and Islamic 
mysticism, which reached its highest development in the time of the 
Seljugs in the persons of Ibnu’l-‘Arabi and Jalal ed-Din i-Rumi, was 
officially in complete consonance with the demands of strict observance. 
The great Mevlevi order, founded by Jalal ed-Din, was always 
orthodox. But among the common people all sorts of heterodoxy 
flourished, mixed with primitive religious practices. The popular 
dervishes propounded theories which, as Képriiltizade says, were a 
conglomerate of esoteric Moslem elements, indigenous beliefs of Asia 
Minor and Iran, and an admixture of various schismatic forms of 
Christianity, together with philosophic Siific ideas. Evidently it was 
not far from these primitive religious tenets to the popular religion 
prevalent in Asia Minor in the form of heterodox Christianity. At the 
present day Asia Minor is still full of seminomadic tribes whose 
religion is a mixture of Shi‘ah Mohammedanism and Christianity, with 
a strong substratum of pagan animistic elements.“ 

Now it is a general phenomenon throughout the Near East that, 
inasmuch as religious faith was closely connected with linguistic and 
cultural influences, a change of religion tended to bring about a change 
of culture as well. A striking instance of this is perhaps the fate of 
the Chalcedonite Armenians, who were ultimately absorbed by the 
Georgians. The apostates tended naturally to lose their national 
peculiarities and ultimately also their native language“? The upshot 
of the Seljuq invasion and conquest of Asia Minor was, then, the dis- 
appearance of Christianity and Greek influence in the larger part of 
Asia Minor, and the effective Turkification and Islamization of this 
region. Idrisi, describing the country in 1117, still used the old names, 
while Ibn Batiitah, ‘traversing the region in the 1330’s, used purely 
Turkish names. This is a striking illustration of the transformation 

- 41 Képriiliizade, Joc. cit; Franz Babinger, Der Islam in Kleinasien (Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, LXXVI. [1922] 126-152), and the vigorous 
reply by Theodor Néldeke, Zur Ausbreitung des Schiitismus (Der Islam, XIII. [1923] 
70-81). See furthermore, the illuminating discussion in Hasluck, I. 128, 139 ff, 
and ch. XI., and the article, Shi‘ah, by R. Strothmann, in Encyclopaedia of Islam 
(1931). 

42 N. Marr, Kreščenie Armyan, Gruzin, Abkhazov, Alanov sv. Grigoriem: Arabskaya 
Versiya (Zapiski Vosto¢nago Otdeleniya Imp. Rosstiskago Arkheologiceskago Obščestva, 


XV. [1904-1905] 63 ff.); also his Arkaun, Mongol’skoe Nazvanie Khristian v svyazi s 
Voprosom ob Armyanakh Khalkedonitakh (Visanttishi? Vremennik, XII. [1906] 1-68). 
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that had taken place. It will readily be seen how important a prepara-. 
tion this was for the later establishment of Ottoman rule. 

The thirteenth century was a memorable period in the history of 
the Near East, and especially of Asia’ Minor. It witnessed the establish- 
ment and disappearance of the ephemeral Latin Empire and the 
temporary transfer of the Greek Empire to Nicæa, as well as the 
decline and disintegration of the Seljuq sultanate of Rum (Konia) 
and the first great Mongol conquest. For the moment we must con- 
fine our attention to these latter developments. 

The Mongols, having conquered Armenia, defeated the sultan of 
Rum in 1243 and temporarily occupied the capital of the Seljuq state. 
From that time on the Seljuq ruler was a tributary of the Mongol 
Great Khan or his lieutenants. Just what did this mean? We do not 
know exactly, for we lack information as to how the Mongols governed 
territories of this type. Suffice it to say, however, that the Mongols 
never really occupied Asia Minor. Their headquarters were in 
Armenia. Military authorities were established at Konia and other 
key places, and they certainly interfered in the domestic affairs of the 
vassal states. Occasionally the vassal rulers were obliged to furnish 
contingents for new Mongol expeditions. In fact, it is said that the 
sultan of Rum was defeated largely by Armenian and Georgian con- 
tingents fighting in an army only the nucleus of which was Mongol. 
The Mongols appear never to have been very numerous.* But the 
chief duty of the Mongol agents was to see to the collection and 
payment of the tribute in the territories not actually occupied by their 
armies. Thus we are told that the sultan of Rum had to deliver an- 
nually 1,200,000 hyperpers, 500 pieces of silk, 500 camels, etc, and that 
he had to supply the Mongols, whenever they were in his territory, 
with horses, provisions, and other necessities.“ 

We do not believe, therefore, that the Mongol conquest made any 
very profound changes in Anatolia. It served to drive many more 
Turks from Central Asia into the peninsula, but it caused little perma- 
nent social or cultural change, despite the ravages and devastations of 
the armies. Once a country was conquered, a lenient régime was 
instituted and the greatest toleration shown the Christians. Thus the 
most magnificent Armenian manuscript now extant was written at 

43 Leonhard, ch. X. This important transformation is well discussed by T. Kowalski, 
article, Turkish Dialects, in Encyclopaedia of Islam (1931). 

44t Georg Altunian, Die Mongolen und ihre Eroberungen in Kaukasischen und 


Kleinasiatischen Ländern im XIMI. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1911), p. 80. 
45 C, d’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols (Paris, 1834), III. 83. 
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Erznga (Erzinjan) between the years 1269 and 1271, that is, during 
the Mongol rule. It is a complete manuscript of the Old and New 
Testaments, with what is unquestionably the finest series of Biblical 
illuminations now in existence, extraordinary in technique and flaw- 
less in execution.*® That the Mongol rule in no way affected the 
greatness of Persian literature is a well-known fact.“ 

The decline of the Seljuq power had already begun when the 
Mongols appeared upon the scene. The reasons for this phenomenon 
were evidently deep-seated. Apart from the peculiar conditions in 
Asia Minor, all empires set up by nomadic peoples like the Turks 
showed a strong tendency toward disintegration, because they were 
built up on units like the family and tribe, which could only be held 
together for a short time by some dominant personality. Furthermore, 
there was no tradition of strong autocracy among the Turks. The 
dominions of the ruler would often be divided among his sons, with 
the result that partitions frequently ended in dissolution, especially if 
defeat at the hands of a rival power intervened. The Mongols defeated 
the Seljuqs in 1243. In 1260 they were themselves defeated by the 
Mamelukes of Egypt. From that time on till the end of the century 
both the Mongol and the Seljuq powers were wracked with dynastic 
struggles and antagonisms, in which Egypt played a very prominent 
part. Under the circumstances it is difficult to see how the Mongol 
conquest can be made to explain the conditions in the sultanate of 
Rum.*8 

The most potent cause for the break-up of the Seljuq state was 
probably the habit of the rulers of granting territory in fief to their 
followers. The nature of these grants is, however, very obscure and 
our information on the later twelfth and thirteenth centuries so scant 
that it is almost impossible to make a definite pronouncement. The 
older theory, advanced by Hammer, that this practice, like most of 
the Seljuq culture, was taken over from the Persians, is no longer 
accepted by students of the problem. It is true that the Arab caliphs, 

46 MS. 2555 of the library of the Armenian convent of St. James in Jerusalem. 
Some of the miniatures have been reproduced, rather badly, by A. Tchobanian, La 
Roseraie d’Arménie (Paris, 1918), vol. I., and by F. Murat, Yaytnur’iun Yovhanntu: 
Hin Hay T’argmanutiun (Jerusalem, 1905-1911). 

47E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, Il. 443; id., A History of Persian 
Literature under Tartar Dominion (Cambridge, 1920), p. 17. 

48 The peculiar nature of the Turk state formations is discussed by Barthold, in 


Turkestan, pp. 305 ff. See also the anonymous article on the Seljugs in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, and Hasluck, I. 135. 
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borrowing the custom from the Persians, assigned large properties and 
even provinces, or the right to farm the taxes in certain areas, to the 
great leaders of the state or to soldiers. But it was not until the period 
of Turkish influence at Baghdad, not until the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury, that this system became closely bound up with the idea of a 
return in the form of military service rather than in money payments. 
In 1087 the great wazir of the Seljuqs, Nizamu’l-Mulk, regularized 
the practice and established a system of military fiefs. For the first 
time the grants became hereditary. It stands to reason that this system, 
the dangers of which Nizamu’l-Mulk himself recognized as clearly as 
anyone, was bound to lead to the formation of semi-independent or 
wholly independent states, especially at times when the ruler was 
weak or the throne in dispute.*® - 

There are at least two instances of considerable grants of this type 
made by the sultans of Rum in the thirteenth century. About the 
middle of the century the sultan granted his powerful minister 
Mo’jin-ud-din the territory about Sinope, with the right to pass it on 
to his son. This was done. There was a direct line of four rulers, who 
added to their dominions by further conquests, until, about 1300, this 
area was acquired by the rulers of Kastamuni, who had received that 
region in the same manner from the Mongol Ilkhan. Even more in- 
teresting is the history of the state of Karamania, which played a 
great part in Anatolian history until its acquisition by the Ottomans in 
the fifteenth century. Apparently, about the year 1223, a grant of 
territory was made on the frontier of Rum and Little Armenia, which 
the Seljuq ruler had conquered from the Armenians. The grantee 
was given “some Turkman tribes to establish there and guard the 
frontier”? In the last years of the thirteenth and the first years of 
the fourteenth century it seems that many similar grants were made 
` by the sultans, for these principalities cropped up like mushrooms. 

49 Joseph von Hammer, Des Osmanischen Reichs Staatsverjassung und Staats- 
verwaltung (Vienna, 1815), I. 338 ff.; corrected by the writings of Alphonse Belin, 
Du Régime des Fiefs Militaires dans I'Islamisme (Journal Asiatique, ser. 6, XV. 
[1870] 187-301). Paul Andreas von Tischendorf, Das Lehnswesen in den Moslemischen 
Staaten (Leipzig, 1872) adds but little to Belin. The best recent studies are those of 
C. H. Becker, Steuerpacht und Lehnswesen (Der Islam, V. [1914] 81-92); Barthold, 
Turkestan, pp. 305 ff.;+M. Sobernheim, article, Ikta: (Encyclopaedia of Islam, Il. [1927] 
461—463); Charles Schefer, Siasset Nameh: Traité de Gouvernement composé pour le 
Sultan Melik-Chah par le Vezir Nizam oul-Motlk (Persian text, Paris, 1891; French 
translation, Paris, 1893); and Képriiliizide Mehmed Fu’ad, Tiirkiyd Ta@’rikh-t, 1. 181- 
184 (bibliography). A 

50 D’Chsson, HI. 489 ff., 500; J. H. Kramers, article, Karamanoghlu (Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, Tl. 748-750). 
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When Ibn Batiitéh passed through this region about 1340 he noted 
some twenty-five of them. 

The earliest Ottoman chronicles are unanimous in saying that 
Ertoghrul received territory as a fief from the sultan of Rum for having 
helped him in his wars with the Mongols. The idea has been rejected 
with some vehemence by H. A. Gibbons, who stresses the fact that 
the authority of the Seljuq ruler was, at the time, of the mcst shadowy 
character, and who insists that the first Ottomans were “self-made 
men”. There is no evidence to support this contention. On the con- 
trary, there is every reason to suppose that the tradition as we find it 
in the chronicles is substantially correct. Like the forbear of the 
Karamanian dynasty, Ertoghrul was sent to the frontier with a certain 
number of Turkman tribesmen, to settle there and do guard duty. 

Who, more exactly, were Ertoghrul, Osman, and their followers? 
So far as one can make out, the stories told in the chronicles are 
true in all essentials. They were evidently part of the Qaji tribe of 
the Ghuzz branch of the Turks, the same racial group from which 
the Seljuqs came and with which the Qun, ancestors of the Cumans 
of southern Russia, were connected? If Professor Marquert’s theory 
is correct, they came from the east side of the Caspian Sea, from the 
region now known as the Krasnovodsk Peninsula. The name Balkan 
Mountains was evidently transferred to Europe from the Balkan Moun- 
tains of that Asiatic area. Marquart accepts the story told by the early 
chroniclers, that the ancestors of the Ottomans came inte Armenia 
under the leadership of a certain Soleiman, who belonged to the army 
of the Khwarezm-shah Jellal ed-din Mankobirti. The latter took the 
town of Achlat in 1229, and, as we know from his contemporary 
biographer, distributed fiefs in the vicinity. Soon afterward he was 
defeated and driven out by the Mongols; Soleiman, say the chroniclers, 
decided to return to Khurasin, but was drowned on the way as he 
tried to ford the Euphrates.** 

51 These are listed in H. A. Gibbons, The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire, 
appendix A, on the basis of the information in Ibn Batit&ah and Al-‘Umari. 

52M. T. Houtsma, Die Ghuzenstimme (Vienna Oriental Journal [Wiener Zeit- 
schrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes], Il. [1885] 219-233). 

53 Mohammed en-Nesawi, Histoire du Sultan Djelal ed-din Mankobirti, translated 
by O. Houdas (Paris, 1895), pp. 337 ff. On this matter see Josef Marquart, Ueber die 
Herkunft der Osmanen (appendix H. of his Ueber das Volkstum der Komanen, in 
Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, Phil. Hist. 
Klasse, N. F., XIII. [1914] 25-240). Paul Pelliot, in his detailed review supplementary 


to Marquart (A propos des Comans, Journal Asiatique, ser. 11, XV. [1920] 125-185) 
does not touch upon this aspect of the problem. 
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The chronicles go on to say that Ertoghrul, Soleiman’s son, turning 
westward, came to the aid of the sultan of Rum and was given terri- 
tory about Süğüd in return for his assistance. H. A. Gibbons throws 
out the whole story, on the plea that the reputed fifty thousand fol- 
lowers of Soleiman are not even mentioned by the biographer of 
Jellal ed-din Mankobirt?. It stands to reason that this figure must not 
be taken literally. Ertoghrul is said to have settled about Süğüd with 
four hundred families, which is quite likely nearer the truth. He was 
in all probability the leader of one of the numerous small Turkish 
tribes that entered Anatolia at this time, very possibly driven westward 
by the pressure of the Mongol advance. Even at the present day there 
are nomadic or seminomadic tribes in Anatolia with names evidently 
taken from Central Asian villages. These Anatolian names go back 
to this period.®* As for Ertoghrul, he was almost certainly assigned 
the territory about Süğüd by the sultan of Rum, for it is inconceivable 
that he should have taken, of his own free choice, one of the most 
crucial and necessarily most closely watched spots, the frontier of the 
Greek Empire, for the settlement of a nomadic or seminomadic 
population. 

Ertoghrul himself plays no important part in Ottoman history. 
So far as we can make out he conquered no territory worth mention- 
ing. Presumably he simply held the front, as he was supposed to do. 
It was Osman who is reputed to have declared his independence in 
1299 and to have set out on a career of conquest. This does not mean 
that he made a formal pronunciamento of any kind. The fact was 
that the Seljuq state went to pieces in the last years of the thirteenth 
century and that Osman, like many of his fellow vassals, set up on his 
own, from necessity as much as from choice. The question then arises, 
how were Osman and Orkhan able, in a short, period, to make such 
important conquests as those of the cities of Brusa (Bursa), Nicæa 
(Iznik), and Nikomedia (Ismid) ? 

H. A. Gibbons makes a special point of stressing the weakness of 
the Byzantine Empire as one of the important factors facilitating the 
expansion of the Ottoman Turks. He contrasts the relatively strong 
position of the Anatolian emirates and khanates with the debility of 
the Greeks, and repeatedly emphasizes the fact that these considera- 
tions explain why the Ottoman conquests first extended into Europe, 

54 Hasluck, I. 128; Leonhard, ch. X. It is worth noting that there is little difer- 


ence between the old Ottoman language and the Seljuq Turkish. See article, Turkish 
Dialects, in Encyclopaedia of Islam (1931). 
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rather than toward the south and east. This is a view to which we 
heartily subscribe. Yet it must be confessed that Gibbons does not 
go very deeply into the fundamentals. He contents himself with a 
discussion of the dynastic and religious struggles of the first half of 
the fourteenth century, and dilates on the dangerous policy of the 
emperors in calling in men like Roger de Flor and his Catalan fol- 
lowers to meet the raids of the Turks. All this is certainly important, 
but it is by no means the whole story. Neither does it help much to 
explain the very first Ottoman conquests in Asia Minor. Everyone 
knows that the empire of the Paleologi was merely “a slender, dis- 
located, miserable body upon which rested an enormous head, Con- 
stantinople”, and that the last two centuries of its existence were a 
period of “slow and lamentable agony, not worth spending much time 
upon”. They were the last pathetic years of an “ageing organism”, 
years not only of decay, but of veritable wasting away.” 

But these generalities are not very enlightening. What is needed is 
a series of detailed studies on the administrative, military, and social 
history of the empire after 1261. The recent monographs on the 
Nicean period and on Michael Paleologus add nothing on this side.** 
Délger has illustrated a number of points in the governmental and 
financial problems of the later period, and Tafrali has published an 
excellent monograph on the social struggle in Thessalonica in the 
fourteenth century. This is the type of investigation that is needed 
for the understanding of conditions in Bithynia” Taken by and large 
the best general account of the various aspects of the decline and fall 
of the Greek Empire is that in the recent volume of Charles Diehl.°* 

Our object must be to recreate, as well as may be, a picture of 
conditions on the Asiatic front in the late thirteenth céntury. The 

55 Charles Diehl, L'Empire Byzantin sous les Paléologues (in his Etudes Byzantines, 
Paris, 1905, pp. 220, 223); A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire (Madison, 
1929), Il. 265-266; Ernst Stein, Untersuchungen zur Spitbyzantinischen Verfassungs 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Mitteilungen zur Osmanischen Geschichte, Il. [1923-1925] 
1-62). 

56 Alice Gardner, The Lascavids of Nicaea (London, 1912); Conrad Chapman, 
Michel Paléologue, Restaurateur de Empire Byzantin, 1261-1282 (Paris, 1926). 

57F, Délger, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung 
besonders des ro und 11 Jahrhunderts (Byzantinisches Archiv, Heft 10, Leipzig, 1927); 
O. Tafrali, Thessalonique au Quatorziéme Siècle (Paris, 1912). Still of great value are 
the researches of V. G. Vasil'ievskii, Materialy dlya Vnutrenneï Istorii Vizantiiskago 
Gosudarstva (Žurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Prosvesceniya, vol. CCI. [1879], pt. 2, 


pp. 160-232, 386-438; vol. CCX. [1880], pt. 2, pp. 98-170, 355—404). 
58 Charles Diehl, Byzance, Grandeur et Décadence (Paris, 1919). 
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Greek domination at Constantinople had been reëstablished only a 
short time before, and the imperial possessions in Anatolia were still 
essentially what they had been in the time of the Niczan emperors. 
That is to say, the frontier ran somewhere on the plateau just north 
of EskiSehir (Dorylaeum), leaving to the Greeks the three important 
cities of Nicæa, Nikomedia, and Brusa. From the beginning of the 
restoration period the Paleologi were unable to pay much attention to 
this area. Controlling only a few fragments of the territories formerly 
held by their predecessors, challenged in their position by the ejected 
Latins, confronted by the demands of the Genoese, Venetians, and 
other Italians for extensive trading privileges, deprived of anything like 
an adequate income, and sorely in need of an army and navy, the 
restored emperors were hardly able to maintain themselves in the face 
of ecclesiastical and social struggles at home and the standing menace 
of invasion from abroad. ` 

The Byzantine historian Pachymeres says that Michael VIII., on a 
visit to his Asiatic possessions sometime after 1261, found this region 
in the most appalling condition. The cities were ruined and deserted, 
trees and vegetation were destroyed, and the countryside in many 
places could not be traversed. The immediate cause for this destruc- 
tion was undoubtedly the constant raiding of roving Turkish tribes. 
But other factors were unquestionably of great contributory impor- 
tance. It must be remembered that for centuries the Anatolian 
provinces had been the scene of the growing power of what we may 
call feudalism. Large estates had been emerging, and not even the 
energetic rulers of the tenth century had been able to put a stop to 
the process. The Anatolian aristocrats, together with the powerful 
abbots and ecclesiastical dignitaries were, perhaps, the most virile, 
active, and able men produced by the later empire, but this does not 
alter the fact that they became a menace not only to the imperial 
power, but to the health of the social structure. The investigations of 
Vasilievskii, referred to above, showed that in the period we are con- 
sidering there were still free peasants in the areas about the Sea of 
Marmora. ‘This social class had not entirely disappeared, but it is 
probably true that the large mass of the agricultural population held 
land under a variety of forms either from a feudal lord or from a 
monastery. Of the misery of the peasantry there can be little doubt. 
Weighed down by payments due to their lords, they were more and 
more exposed to the exactions of the tax collectors sent out by a govern- 
ment which became increasingly indigent. From the time of the first 
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Turkish invasions the agricultural regions tended to become depopu- 
lated. Evidently the peasants were glad rather than sorry to change 
masters. Others, when they could, escaped to the towns, though it 
may be questioned whether they found a better lot there. One thing, 
at any rate, may be taken as certain, that the population of the 
Byzantine Empire in Asia was not in a very prosperous or happy state 
of mind. The great Zealot and Hesychast controversies of the four- 
teenth century, which centered in Thessalonica, were social as much 
as religious movements. They throw a lurid light on the almost 
unbearable wretchedness of the common people. 

Militarily speaking, the emperors were not able to offer serious 
resistance to an invader. Ever since the first Arab incursions in the 
seventh century, a long line of fortified posts had been established to 
protect the frontier. These were located in or about the mountain 
passes, and were manned with frontier troops (akritai). These forces 
were quite distinct from the provincial army corps (tagmata), and 
operated only from their strongholds. Rarely were they drawn off on 
campaigns in other areas. In the earlier period they were composed 
of rough and ready military men, of great daring and energy. The 
emperors placed implicit trust in them and rewarded them with 
large grants of land or military fiefs. When the frontier was thrown 
back into northwestern Asia Minor as a result of the Seljuq invasions, 
less adequate fortifications appear to have been erected, so the frontiers- 
men were of greater importance than ever. The Nicæan emperors 
treated them with great consideration, endowing them with lands, 
relieving them of taxation, and looking indulgently upon their great 
wealth. It seems that a worse element established itself in this line 
of work. In the famous tenth century epic of Digenis Akritas, the 
frontier guards appear as the valiant defenders of the empire and 
Christianity against the infidel—splendid men, great in valor and 
great in love. But by the end of the thirteenth century, traits of 
cruelty and violence had become more prominent. 

Evidently the akritai had become more of a bane than a blessing. 
After the reconquest of Constantinople in 1261, Michael VIII. proceeded 
against them. He had a census taken and in 1265 confiscated all their 
landed property, giving the owners a compensation of only forty pieces 
of gold. It turned out, however, that the soldiers were stronger than 

59 Stein, loc. cit; Vasiliev, Byzantine Empire, Il. 147 fi, 386 ff.; Charles Diehl, 


Byzantine Civilisation (Cambridge Medieval History, vol. IV., ch. XXIV.), and especially 
his Byzance, bk. II., chs. IL, II., VI. 
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the emperor. They rose in revolt in the usual fashion, and the decrees 
could not be put into effect. After this the defense system seems to 
have become completely demoralized. The emperors at best could 
muster an army of only ten or twelve thousand men and when, in 
1329, Andronicus II. and John Cantacuzene proceeded against the 
Ottoman Turks they took only some two thousand trained troops 
with them. All the rest of the army was mere rabble, intent on saving 
its own hide and plundering the country as it went. The burden of 
the battle was borne by some three hundred knights, and they made 
a poor enough showing. Under the circumstances it is easy to under- 
stand how the first Ottoman rulers, even with their small following, 
were able to accomplish what they did. 

Our understanding of the course of the earliest Ottoman conquests 
will be considerably facilitated if we bear in mind the peculiar 
topographical conditions of the region in which Ertoghrul and his 
men had been established. They were on a high and rather barren 
tableland north of EskiSehir. In all probability they had come along 
the great trunk road from Armenia, the course of which has been so 
well studied by Taeschner.* The winter pastures of these tribes 
appear to have been north of Süğüd, while the summer pasturage was 
farther to the west, on the Dumanij Dagh. In their first conquests 
the Ottomans simply pushed along the road, that is, northward down 
the valley of the Kara Su, along which, in the opposite direction, 
went the Crusaders and along which runs the modern railway. This 
brought them, along the old roads retraced by Taeschner, to Bilejik 
and then to the lower country in which lie the cities of Brusa, 
Yenisehir, Nicæa, and Aq-Hissar. Such is the account of the earliest 
known chroniclers, Šükrüllāh and Uruj, and we have no reason to 
question it. The movement from the dry, barren uplands to the 
thicker vegetation of the river valleys and the better grazing areas 

60 Chapman, ch. XI.; Vasiliev, Byzantine Empire, II. 292 ff.; Diehl, Byzance, bk. 
HI., ch. VII. The best study of the military organization in this period is by P. 
Mutaftiev, Voiniski Zemi i Voinitsi v Vizantiya prez XIII-XIV Veka (Spisanie na 
Bolgarskata Akademiya na Naukite, Kn. XXVII., Klon Istorio-Philologicen i Philosofsko 
Obščestven, XV. [1923] 1-113). See also the detailed review of this article by F. 
Délger, in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XXVI. (1926) 102-113. 

61 Franz Taeschner, Das Anatolische Wegenetz nach Osmanischen Quellen (‘Tirk- 
ische Bibliothek, nos. 22, 23, Leipzig, 1924, 1926); id., Die Verkehrslage und das 


Wegenetz Anatoliens im Wandel der Zeiten (Petermanns Mitteilungen, Bd. LXXII 
[1926], Heft 9/10). 
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on the north side of Olympus and ultimately to the richer, busier 
lowlands about Brusa and YeniSehir was the most natural thing in 
the world.” 

Whatever may have been the exact state of cities like Brusa and 
Nicea at the beginning of the fourteenth century, we know that they 
were strongly walled towns, probably surrounded by many smaller 
forts and outworks. Nicaea must have been a town of some thirty to 
forty thousand inhabitants. It had enjoyed a period of splendor dur- 
ing the thirteenth century, when it was the capital of the Greek 
Empire™. So far as one can make out, it was still quite a busy place 
about 1300. 

According to the early chronicles the Ottomans besieged these 
places for many years, building forts opposite the Greek outworks and 
gradually cutting off these cities until they surrendered. We do not 
question the accuracy of this account of Turkish tactics, but the ques- 
tion arises why nomadic or seminomadic tribes should have wanted 
to go to all this trouble. H. A. Gibbons gives a peculiar reply to this 
query. After rejecting most of the traditional account and making 
fun of the ridiculous stories concerning the origins of the Ottomans 
which were circulated by Western writers in the sixteenth century, he 
seizes upon the story told by the Turkish chroniclers of a dream at- 
tributed to Ertoghrul or Osman and upon the Arabic name of Osman 
in order to build up the theory that Osman and his followers first 
became converted to Islam at this time and embarked upon their 
conquests from religious motives. Now the story of the dream is 
utterly unconvincing. It appears in the chronicles in the most 
divergent forms. One can not even decide whether it was Ertoghrul 
or Osman who saw the vision of empire. Besides, the prototype of 
the story can be found as far back as the history of Herodotus, It is 

62 Taeschner, Anatolische Forschungen (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldindischen 
Gesellschaft, LXXXII. [1928] 83-118). Wilhelm Tomaschek, Zur Historischen 
Topographie von Kleinasien im Mittelalter (Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, vol. CXXIV., Abh. 8, Vienna, 1891) deals chiefly with the coastal 
areas and the routes of the Crusades, but see Colmar Freiherr von der Goltz, 
Anatolische Ausflüge (Berlin, 1896) and the detailed geological and geographical study 
of Alfred Philippson, Reisen und Forschungen im Westlichen Kleinasien, Heft III. 
(Petermanns Mitteilungen, Erginzungsheft no. 177, 1913). Richard Hartmann’s Im 
Neuen Anatolien (Leipzig, 1928) is predominantly archzological and artistic. 

. 63 See especially Johannes Soelch, Historisch-Geographische Studien über Bithynische 
Siedlungen: Nikomedia, Nik3a, Prusa (Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbücher, 1. 
[1920] 263-337). 
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not a very firm foundation for a key argument.“ Neither is Osman’s 
name of any consequence." 

It is almost a certainty that the Ottoman Turks, like almost all 
Turks, were Moslems even before they left Central Asia. In fact, it 
is very likely that the Mongols, who were pagans but who were much 
more favorably disposed toward the Christians than toward the 


84 See especially J. H. Mordtmann’s observations (Der Islam, XIII. [1923] 152-169). 

65 This question has caused so much trouble for so long a time (see Theodor 
Noldeke, in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, XIN. [1859] 185, 
n. 5) that a few words of explanation may be in order. In Anatolia, proper names 
are so frecuently and so completely corrupted that philological derivations are of little 
use. Al Umari calls Osman Taman, and Pachymeres and Nicephoras Gregoras call 
him Arman, so that the suggestion has been made that his name may really have been 
‘Turkish—4zman or something like it (see F. Giese, Das Problem der Entstehung des 
Osmanischen Reiches, in Zeitschrift fiir Semitisttk, II. [1923] 246-271). On the other 
hand, Ibn Batitah calls him Osman, and so he appears on the first coins, struck in 
the reign of Orkhan (‘Ali, ‘Othmanli Imperatorlugfunun ilk Sikkesi ve ilk Adchesi, 
in T@rikh-i ‘Osmani Enjiimeni Mejmii-‘asi, VIII. [1917] 48). Of course, this in itself 
‘does not prove that his name was originally Osman, or that he was always a Moslem. 
It should be recalled that after the Turkish invasions many Armenian and Georgian 
Christians adopted Islamic names, and that Ertoghrul’s father bore the common Arabic 
name, Soleiman. A clew may be found in Ibn Batiitah’s statement that Osman’s name 
had a suffix, Jig or Jug. He says this signified Osman the Little, to distinguish him 
from Osman the third caliph. Giese (Joc. cit.) thought that it might have been a term 
‘of endearment, and Huart (Journal Asiatique, ser. 11, IX. [1917] 345-350) has sug- 
gested tha: it might have been connected with the town of Osmanjiq (or zich), just 
south of Sinope on the Qizil Irmaq. This idea has been developed by J. H. Kramers 
(Wer war Osman? in Acta Orientalia, VI. [1927] 242-254), who has pointed out that 
the town had the name in the early thirteenth century and that the practice of naming 
persons from the locality of their birth was by no means unusual. From the con- 
fusion of the early chronicles regarding the names of Ertoghrul’s sons, Kramers tried 
further to establish the theory that Osman was not a real son, but a man who joined 
Ertoghrul as he and his followers passed through Osmanjiq. It may be, however, that 
Osmanjiq was a perfectly good Turkish name. Mahmiid of Ghazna, the great Turkish 
conqueror of Persia and India, had, according to a contemporary writer (Al-‘Utbi in 
the early eleventh century) an uncle named Bughrajuq and a general named 
Tughanjuq (see Muhammad Nazim, The Life and Times of Sultin Mahmiid of Ghazna, 
‘Cambridge, 1931, pp. 32, 37, 39, 46, 48, 67), and a later Turkish writer tells of a 
Turkish general of the eleventh century named Osmanjiq Beg. Hajji Khalifa, the great 
Turkish traveler, says the town of Osmanjiq got its name because it was conquered by 
a general named Osman, in the tenth century! (See A. D. Mordtmann, Die Dynastie 
der Danisshmende, in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, XXX. 
[1870] 467-486). As a piquant detail it may be mentioned that Donado da Lezze, 
‘one of the earliest Italian historians of the Ottomans, says explicitly that the first mem- 
ber of the dynasty was Zich, who was the father of Ottoman (Donado da Lezze, 
Historia Turchesa, 1300~1514, I. Ursu, ed., Bucharest, 1910, p. 4). We do not know 
what this suffix jig or juq signified and the original form of Osman’s name evidently 
can not be determined, 
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Moslems, forced the emigration of the Turk tribes from Central Asia 
_by their religious persecution, of which the Arab and Persian sources 


make bitter complaint. After all, racially the Mongols and tae Turks , 


were very closely related. 

Though we think that Gibbons’s theory of the conversion of Osman 
to Islam will hold no water whatever, we do believe that religion 
played some part, perhaps an important part, in the story of Ottoman. 
expansion. 

We have already pointed out the mystical trend and the dervish 
influence in Turkish Mohammedanism, as well as the part played by 
these factors in the Turkification and Moslemization of Asia Minor 
in the time of the Seljuqs. Now the Mongol conquests sent another 
flood of dervishes and holy men into Asia Minor from Transoxania, 
Persia, Iraq, and Syria. In all probability they moved along in the 
company of the migrating Turkish tribes. It is interesting to note 
that the ancestor of the Karaman dynasty was a Siifi sheikh and that 
the Sarukhan dynasty in the fourteenth century was closely connected 
with the Mevlevi order of dervishes.“® We have every reason to 
suppose that the early Ottoman rulers were under similar religious 
influence. It is said that the earliest document bearing on religious 
grants in the Constantinople archives goes back to 1294-12¢5, and it 
is a fact that among the earliest Ottoman buildings in Brusa were 
mosques and medresses.** It has been claimed, in fact, that the Jan- 
issary corps was established through the efforts of Hajji Bektash, the 
founder and patron of the famous Bektashi order and the reputed 
friend and adviser of Osman or Orkhan. If true, the story would go 
far toward explaining the élan of the early Ottoman conquerors. 

The story is found in many of the early chronicles, theugh it is 
warmly disputed by one of the oldest, ‘A8ikpaSazide. A classic version 
of it is contained in a recently published dervish manual attributed to 
Bektash himself. The book dates from the early fourteentk century, 
and is therefore older than any known Turkish account of the origins 
of the Ottoman Empire. Erich Gross, the editor, was disposed to at- 
tribute to it considerable value as an historical source, though the 
nature of the book is against its acceptance as serious histcrical ma- 

667. H. Kramers. article, Karamanoghlu (Encyclopaedia of Islam, YI 748-752); 
Franz Babinger, article, Sarukhan (édid., IV. 177-178). 

87 J, Deny, in Histoire et Historiens depuis Cinquante Ans (Paris, 1927), I. 453: 
Taeschner, Anatolische Forschungen (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischer 
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terial.®® As a matter of fact, there appears to be nothing substantial 
in this legendary account. The researches of other scholars, like 
Browne, Jacob, Képriiliizade, and Hasluck, have shown convincingly 
that Bektash himself lived in the early part of the thirteenth century 
and that he was a popular, none too orthodox dervish leader. He had 
nothing to do with the founding of the order that bears his name, 
nor, in fact, with the establishment of the Janissaries. His disciples, 
about 1400, fell under the influence of a Persian mystic and agitator 
named Fadlu’llah, the founder of the Huriifi sect. With this sect the 
followers of Bektash became merged. They may have had some con- 
nection with the serious religious and social upheaval under Sheikh 
Bedr-ed-din in 1415-1416, and they were certainly involved in the 
uprising of the first quarter of the sixteenth century. It was only after 
this period that their connection with the Janissaries began. The 
association was recognized in the late sixteenth century, and from that 
time on the Bektashi dervishes lived in the barracks of the Janissaries 
and accompanied them on their campaigns. The point is important, 
for the Bektashi were as much a sect as an order, and were far removed 
from good Sunnite orthodoxy. They were careless of matters like 
circumcision, veiling of women, regular prayer, abstention from drink, 
etc., and were closely related to Shi‘ah Mohammedanism and even 
Christianity. These traits are still very pronounced among the 
Kizilbash tribes of Anatolia, who are visited each year by a Bektash 
dervish, known by them as a rabbi, who administers to them the 
sacrament!® Jt can not be that this association of Janissaries and 
heterodox dervishes was welcome to the Ottoman government. 
Evidently the weak sultans who followed Soleiman the Magnificent 

68 Erich Gross, Das Vilajet-name des Haggi Bektasch (Türkische Bibliothek, no. 25, 
Leipzig, 1927), especially pp. 199 ff. See the severe criticism of the editor’s conclusions 
by H. H. Schaeder, Zur Stiftungslegende der Bektaschis (Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 
XXXI. [1928] 1038-1057). The story is given in the traditional form in Theodor 
Menzel, Das Korps der Janitscharen (Beiträge zur Kenntnis des Orients, I. [1902-1903] 
47-95). 

69E. G. Browne, Further Notes on the Literature of the Hurufis and their Con- 
nection with the Bektashi Order of Dervishes (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
July, 1907, pp. 533—581); Georg Jacob, Beiträge zur Kenntnis des Derwisch-Ordens der 
Bektaschis (Türkische Bibliothek, no. 9, Leipzig, 1908); id., Die Bektaschijje in ihrem 
Verhältnis zu Verwandten Erscheinungen (Abhandlungen der Philosophisch-Philologi- 
schen Klasse der Königlich-Bäyerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, vol. XXIV. 
[1909], pt. 3); Köprülüzäde Mehmed Fu’ad, Les Origines du Bektachisme (Actes du 
Congrès International d'Histoire des Religions, Paris, 1925, Il. 391—411); Hasluck, 
I. 159 ff.: vol. II. ch, XL.; Leonhard, ch. XI. 
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were unable.to do anything about it, but it is significant that Mahmud 
Il, in 1826, attempted to abolish the Bektashi order together with 
the Janissaries. On the other hand, he showed great favor to the 
orthodox and perfectly loyal Mevlevi order. 

Though the Bektashi,-as such, evidently had no connection with 
the first Ottoman rulers, other dervishes did. Taken by and large, 
the dervishes aimed at the reconciliation of Christianity and Islam. 
They put little store by doctrinal differences and ceremonial practices. 
Some were downright missionary in their aims, like the Ishagi, who 
are reputed to have converted to Islam thousands of fire worshipers 
and Jews in Persia, India, and China before they appeared in 
Anatolia.” There were not a few shrines in Anatolia that were fre- 
quented indiscriminately by Christians and Moslems alike. In fact, it 
is difficult to draw any fundamental distinction between the Turkish 
dervishes on the one hand and on the other the numerous zealots, 
mendicant monks, pilgrims, wanderers, and madmen who swarmed 
through Byzantine territory in the time of the first Paleologi. H. A. 
Gibbons is probably right in assuming that there was widespread 
apostasy on the part of the Greeks, who found the change of religion 
a not ‘very considerable one and discovered that it was a useful 
expedient. Many accepted Islam outwardly, while still ‘remaining 
Christian in faith and feeling. There is a most curious letter, written 
in 1338 by the patriarch at Constantinople to the Greeks at Nicæa, in 
which he offers to take them back into the Church, even, if they made 
no public renunciation of Islam. There was a Christian monastery 
in Nicean territory as late as 1395, as there were many Christian 
monasteries at all times in lands ruled by Moslems. Dawkins quotes 
a document of the year 1437, which shows only too clearly what took 
place: 


Notandum est, quod in multis. partibus Turcie reperiuntur clerici, 
episcopi et arci-episcopi, qui portant. vestimenta infidelium et locuntur 
linguam ipsorum et nihil aliud sciant in greco proferre nisi missam 
cantare et evangelium et epistolas. Alias autem orationes dicunt in 
lingua Turcorum." a 


70 Köprülüzäde Mehmed Fu'ād, Abū Ishaq Kāzerūnī und die Ishaqi Derwische 
in. Anatolien ` (Dér Islam, XIX. [1930] 18-26). 

Ti Dawkins, p. 1, n. 1, cited from Neos Hellénomnémén, VII. [1910] 366. On the 
Anatolian shrines, see Hasluck, vol. II., ch, XXVI. The letter of the Greek patriarch, in 
Wiichter's Der Verfall des Griechentums in Kleinasien im XIV. Jahrhundert, pp. 56-57. 
The conditions in the Greek Church and the activities of popular agitators are discussed 
by Vasiliev, Byzantine Empire, Il. 366 ff., and by Diehl, Byzance, bk. III., ch. IV. 
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We have still to consider the military side of the activities of the 
first sultans, and here we come into a most difficult subject, on which. 
the final word can not be said yet. Ibn Batiitah, recounting his ex- 
periences in Anatolia in the period just after the conquest of Brusa 
and Nicza, tells of associations of men which he found in all the: 
towns, and which did much to make his stay pleasant. They were: 
called 4khi, and were composed of unmarried men of the same pro- 
fession who selected a chief and established a community. A house 
was built and furnished. The members of the association worked all 
day and brought to the.chief the money which they earned. With this. 
the necessary supplies were bought. The whole thing was on a com- 
munal basis, but beyond providing for the exigencies of everyday life 
the Akhi made a special point of housing and entertaining strangers.. 
The great Arab traveler was immensely impressed with this organiza- 
tion and its hospitality. He says specifically that at Brusa he stayed at. 
one of their hospices.” 

Exactly what were these associations, which, incidentally, had a 
certain religious basis? Hammer believed that the religious orders of 
the Islamic world were the prototypes of the orders of chivalry in the 
Western world. There are some recent writers who still insist that: 
not only the medieval orders, like the Templars, but later Christian 
organizations like the Society of Jesus, drew their inspiration from. 
this source. Whatever the truth in this matter may be, considerable 
progress has been made of late in the study of the Akhi organizations. 
These recent investigations have been based, in very large part, upon 
the Futiivvet-nimé, or Book of Chivalry, written, so it seems, in the 
fourteenth century by a certain Yahya ben Khalil. Chivalry is perhaps 
a misleading term, for the Futiivva included all the ideas which we 
associate with chivalry, together with the moral ideas of Moslem 
religious brotherhood and the ideas of professional solidarity. The 
word Akhi does not come from the Arab word for brother, as Ibn 
Batitah thought, but is a purely Turkish word meaning knightly or 
noble. It is likely, therefore, that the Akhi were Turkish organizations. 
fitting into the general framework of Moslem chivalry or Futiivva. 
They go back at least to the time of the Caliph Nasir (1180-1225) for 

72 Voyages d'Ibn Batoutah, II. 260 ff. ` 

73 Joseph von Hammer, Sur les Passages relatifs à la Chevalerie dans les Historiens. 
Arabes (Journal Asiatique, ser. 5, VI. 282-290); D. B. Macdonald, p. 219; G. Bonet- 
Maury, Les Confréries Religieuses dans I’Islamisme et les Ordres Militaires dans le 
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the Arab sources tell of his reformation of the organizaticn and his 
protectorate over it.” 

Following suggestions made by Huart and Babinger, Giese first 
worked out the connection between these Akhi organizations and the 
early Ottomans. He was able to mention by rame a number of Akhi 
associated with the first sultans, and recalled that the chronicles tell 
us that Osman surrounded himself with “fast young men” who evi- 
dently belonged to these groups. Kramers, in the article already 
referred to, went so far as to suggest that Osman may himself have 
been a leader of the Akhi, who joined Ertoghrul as he passed through 
Osmanjiq, a town which seems to have been a veritable center of 
dervish organizations.” But these investigazors tended to lay too 
much emphasis on the religious aspects of the Akhi organizations, and 
to identify them with the dervish orders. Taeschner was able to show 
that in Angora, for example, they played a prominent part in govern- 
ing the city during the fourteenth century, and German scholars who 
have interested: themselves in the problem are now inclined to put 
more stress on the mundane side of their activity.” 

So far as one can determine, the Akhi were the more >rominent 
men in the community, joined in professional groups and living ac- 
cording to certain religious precepts. Their rise and spread in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries may well have had some connec- 
tion with the expansion of trade and the revival of towns under 
Seljuq rule. In Anatolia the town or municipality had noz played a 


T4 Hermann Thorning, Beiträge zur Kenntnis des Islamischen Wereinswesens 
(Türkische Bibliothek, no. 16, Berlin, 1913); the articles of Vladimir Gordlevski, in 
Zapiski Kollegit Vostokovedov, I. [1926-1927] 235-248, and Izvestia Akademii Nauk 
SSSR (1927), pp. 1171-1194; Köprülüzäde Mehmed Fu’ad, Tärk Edebiyyatinde ilk 
Mitesavvifler, passim, and especially Franz Taeschner, Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
Achis in Anatolien ‘(Islamica, IV. [1929] 1-47). On the Futiivva,, see M. Deny, 
Fitiiwwet-name et Romans de Chevalerie Turcs (Jourzal Asiatique, ser. 11, XVI. 
[1920] 182-183); H. Ritter, Zur Futuwwa (Der Islam, X. [1920] 244-250); Franz 
Taeschner, Das Futuvvetname des Jahja b. Halil (Orsentalistische Literaturzeitung, 
XXI. [1928] 1065-1066) and his more recent article, Die Türkischen Futuvvetnames 
und ihre Religionsgeschichtliche Stellung (Zettschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft, LXXXIV. [1930] 87-88). 

75 F, Giese, Das Problem der Entstehung des Osmanischen Reiches (Zeitschrift fiir 
Semitistik, Il. [1923] 246-271); Kramers, Wer war Osman? (Acta Orientalia, VI. 
[1927] 242-254). 

T6 See especially Taeschner’s review of Rudolf Tschudi’s Vom Alten Osmanischen 
Reich (Tübingen, 1930), in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, ser. 3, I. [1930] 1664-1667, and 
the discussion in Taeschner, Die Türkischen Futuvvetnames, etc. (Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, LXXXIV. [1939] 87-88). 
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prominent réle before this period. Individual cities may have reached’ 
a considerable degree of prosperity and of population through political 
or economic causes, but so far as we can see the rulers of the sur- 
rounding territory always kept a firm and solid grip upon these urban 
centers. The Seljuq and Mongol conquests appear to have wrought 'a 
decided change in the situation. ‘In Armenia the Mongols built new 
roads and cleared the old ones of bandits and robbers. During the 
thirteenth century many of the towns along the chief trading routes 
displayed unusual prosperity and the population took an active part in 
seeing that this prosperity was maintained. One of the most striking 
ruins in the capital of the Armenian dynasty of the Bagratids at Ani 
is the tremendous caravanserai of the city, which recent investigations ’ 
have shown was built by the merchant guilds during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, when the very existence of the town was not 
noted in the historical annals. Similar great structures in this area 
‘and in other districts of Asia Minor were constructed, enlarged, or 
rebuilt at this time. The private organizations which did the work 
exhibited an energy and enjoyed a control of resources that is truly 
quite startling.”* 

The immensity of the Mongol conquests made extensive trade much 
simpler than it had been. It-was the time of the journeys of Marco 
Polo, ‘Plan de Carpini, and other famous European travelers.’ The 
towns on the main routes began to boom. But it seems that the 
arrangements for the escort of travelers, as well as for their reception 
and housing, were managed by the merchant guilds rather than by the 
Mongol authorities. The influence of the merchants certainly grew 
rapidly at this time. When disturbances closed the trade routes, these 
people tended to emigrate en masse to more fertile centers of enter- 
prise, such as, the Crimea, Constantinople, and .the various harbor 
towns of the Levant. ES 

Were the Akhi guilds pure and simple? It depends on what is 
meant by the term. They bear little resemblance to the guilds which 
were widespread in the Greek world from Hellenistic times onward, 
or to the Byzantine guilds, of which we know relatively little. These 
organizations were more strictly economic. The Byzantine guilds 

TT The best general sketch is still that of W, Heyd, Histoire du Commerce du 
Levant au Moyen Age, translated by Furcy Raynaud (Leipzig, 1883), Il. 3 ff., 73 ff. 
See also the itineraries through Asia Minor in F. Pegolotti, Pratica della Mercatura 
(Pagnini, ed., Lisbon, Lucca, 1766), pp. 7-13. On Ani, see the detailed archzological 


study of N. Marr, in the Revue des Etudes Arméniennes, vol. I. [1921], no. 4, pp. 
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were under close government supervision and resembled the medieval 
guilds of Western Europe more than the associations of the Islamic 
world. W. M. Ramsay, who was struck by Ibn Batiitah’s account of 
the Akhi, tried to establish a connection between them and the Xenot 
Tekmoreioi, or Bearers of the Sign, who were organized along similar 
lines; had distinct religious connections, kept a communal treasury, 
and made hospitality one of their chief duties. He pointed out that 
Ibn Batiitah found the Akhi chiefly in ‘towns of Anatolia where there 
was a large non-Greek and presumably pre-Greek population. One 
thing is certain. The Akhi were economic organizations. Ibn ` 
Batiitah says that at Adalia the society consisted of two huadred silk 
merchants. But they also pursued political, perhaps even military, 
activities. The old Turkish chronicler, ‘A’ikpaSazade, says that there 
were parallel organizations of dervishes and soldiers, and even a 
women’s association. Of these we know nothing definite. Wé are 
not even able to speak with great assurance of the Akhi. But if Osman 
was an Akhi leader, if he had these people in his entourage, the fact 
is of great importance. It helps to explain not only the Ottoman push 
to the cities of the Bithynian lowlands, but also the remarkable ability 
‘shown by the Ottomans from the very beginning in matters of state 
organization. For a people purely nomadic or even seminomadic this 
was truly astonishing.- i 
The “fast young men” in Osman’s following, whether they were 
Akhi or members of some kindred organization, may well have been 
the forerunners of the Janissaries. The origin of this famous body is 
still a mystery, though it can be said with assurance that H. A. Gib- 
bons’s theory that the rapid Islamization of Christian territory was 
due in-large measure to the tribute in Christian children exacted by 
the sultans, is devoid of foundation. Neither Ibn Batiitah nor Schilt- 
berger (late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries), nor La Broquiére 
(mid-fifteenth century) speaks of such a tribute in connection with the 
organization of the Ottoman forces. Their silence can not, of course, 
be taken as conclusive, but the system as we know it from a later 
78 See Franz Poland, Geschichte des Griechischen Vereinswesens (Leipzig. 1909), 
and the article, Berufsvereine, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopedie der Classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, Supplementband IV. [1924], pp. 155-2113 Hans Gehrig, Das 
Zunftwesen Konstantinopels im ro Jahrhundert (Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalekonomie und 
Statistik, ser. 3, XXXVIII. [1909] 577-596; Albert Stéckle, Spitrémische und Byzan- 
tinische Ziinfte (Klio, Beiheft 9, Leipzig, 1911); G. Zoras, Le Corporazioni Bizantine 
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period is the more remarkable in that it was contrary to the essential 
principles of Islam, which prescribed that all non-Moslems outside the 
Arabian Peninsula should be free to practice their religion on’ condi- 
tion that they paid a capitation tax. Nothing like this levy of children 
can be found in the history of any other Moslem state.*° The Janissaries 
evidently grew out of an earlier body of troops known as the Yahya, 
which, in turn, may have been a derivation from some sort of military, 
semireligicus organization. There was much in the organization of 
the Janissaries analogous to the Christian orders of knighthood.’ In 
any case, the Yahya were a sort of enlisted infantry, established to 
_ supplement the irregular cavalry known by the name of Akinji. ‘They 
are interesting because they antedated the first standing armies of 
France and even the companies of archers in England. If Huart is 
right, the Janissary corps were modeled on the legions of the Byzantine 
Empire, which, in turn, were derived from the Roman legions. 
Throughout the fourteenth century they were probably recruited as 
they were in the fifteenth, not from the Christian tribute children, 
but from war prisoners. There was nothing novel in this system. 
The Turkish Mameluk sultans of Egypt built up their power by 
means of a slave army, recruited almost exclusively from Christian 
territory. Impressment and the levy of Christian children were only 
gradually and irregularly resorted to in Turkey in order to keep the 
ranks of the regiments filled. The numbers of the Janissaries were 
very small; even in the time of Soleiman. But their peculiar weapons 
and their admirable training and discipline seem to have been wonder- 
fully effective in all their engagements with Christian forces.® 

The Ottoman state, then, rose from among a fairly large number 
of small principalities that succeeded to the heritage of the sultanate 
of Rum. Its position was peculiarly favorable, because it made possible 
considerable conquests at the expense of the moribund Byzantine 
Empire. But the first sultans had more than a mere horde of nomads 
to rely upon. There was an efficient military organization which was 

80 Hasluck, vol. IIL, ch. XL.; J. H. Mordtmann, article, Dewshirme (Encyclopaedia ` 
of Islam, I. 952-953); Clément Huart, article, Janissaries (ibid., I]. 572-574); Menzel, 
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evidently based upon something resembling merchant guilds and 
religious orders. These organizations supplied the impetus to the 
conquest of the Greek cities in Bithynia, they enabled the sultans to 
establish a governmental system, and they facilitated the conversion of 
a large part of the Christian population to Islam, thus giving the new 
state a firm popular basis. Much undoubtedly remains to be learned 
about them and about the whole early history of the Ottomans. But 
enough is already known to make possible a thorough revision of ideas 
that have been current all too long. 
Wurm L. LANGER, 
Rosert P. BLAKE. 
Harvard University. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


Tue CALL ror INFORMATION CONCERNING THE STATES-GENERAL IN 1788 


By the end of June, 1788, the government of Louis XVI. was in a 
bad way. Thanks to the resistance of the privileged’ classes and to 
the spirit of disobedience in the royal army, Brienne and Lamoignon 
had failed in their attempt to suppress the parlements, in imitation of 
Chancellor Maupeou, and to set up the “plenary court”. Disorders 
were rife in many provinces, the administration .of justice was sus- 
pended nearly everywhere, the royal treasury was empty, and a new 
loan was impossible. In short, France had all but ceased to function 
as an organized state. 

To relieve the situation, the royal council issued the decree of 
July 5. Expressing in the preamble a desire to hasten the long deferred 
convocation of the States-General but confessing ignorance of how to 
proceed, the council suggested, in effect, a series of questions for nation- 
wide research and debate. The nine articles of the decree gave specific 
directions for conducting the quest for information. In the cities and 
communities where elections to the States-General were likely to be 
held, the municipal and other officials were required to search in their 
archives for, documents bearing on the elections and to send the results 
of their discoveries to the syndics of the provincial assemblies and pro- 
vincial estates. Officials of the various seats of justice were required, 
_and individuals were invited, to do the same. The syndics and “com- 
missions intermédiaires” were expected to study the documents sub- 
mitted to them, make, researches on their own account if deemed 
advisable, and prepare reports for submission to their respective as- 
semblies and estates. On the receipt of its report, each assembly or 
- group of estates was expected to form an opinion (un væu commun) 
and address to the keeper of the seals a memorial containing an ex- 
pression of this opinion. Finally, all the scholars of the kingdom, and 
particularly the members of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres of the king’s good city of Paris, were invited to submit to the 
keeper of the seals reports and memorials upon the questions here 
raised. It was expected that the quest for information would be 
finished and the reports turned in by the end of February, 1789, when, 
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under the direction of the keeper of the seals, the final synthesis would 
be made and placed under the eyes of the king, who would then 
determine the exact procedure for the convocation of the States- 
General. The question proposed for examination here is the use. 
which the royal administration made of the responses to its call. 
Without delay, letters, projects, and memorials began to pour in 
upon the chancery, and pamphlets, written avowedly in response to 
the decree, began to appear in the bookstalls. On July 8, the very 
day that the decree was published, a certain M. Thoumin, of Paris, 
addressed a letter to the keeper of the seals, offering to make extracts 
from 188 works which he knew to exist in the “bibliothèque du P. 
Lelong”. The offer was accepted and the correspondence in regard to 
it was placed in a dossier and marked “No. 1” As later communica- 
tions were received, they were placed in similar dossiers and con- 
secutively numbered. ` : 
Meanwhile, lengthy memorials were coming in. One dated July 
15 came from M. Riche, director of the royal domains at Soissons; 
another, under date of July 27, from M. Rouzet, avocat at the parle- 
ment of Toulouse—to mention only a few among many? Clerks 
of the chancery placed these memorials in dossiers and wrote on the 
folders of the most important ones brief sketches of the authors and 
résumés of the contents. 7 
The officials who were required by the terms of the decree to make 
researches in the archives of their various jurisdictions began their task, 
in some places at least, in July and August. The “bureau de la ville de 
Paris” began to function on July 29, and in August submitted to the 
keeper of the seals a great number of documents arranged in seven 
categories. On July 21, the “commission intermédiaire” of the as- 
sembly of the Ile de France sent the decree to the subordinate as- 
semblies of the province with instructions for conducting the. quest. 
On August 9, M. Laurency, “premier échevin de la ville de Houdan”, 
wrote: “We have made the most exact researches in the registers and 
papers of the hétel de ville of Houdan for documents concerning the 
convocation of the States-General and the elections held in con- 
sequence. We have found none. . . . If I discover any old man of the 
country who has knowledge of such, I shall have the honor to inform 
you.” Thus, even before the fall of Brienne, the quest for information 
1 Archives Nationales, BA 4, 
2 Ibid., 5-6. 
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was getting under way, which indicates that the decree was taken 
seriously in official circles. 

The dismissal of Brienne and the recall of Necker on August 25-26 
produced no immediate change in the government’s policy relative to 
the States-General, for Lamoignon retained the seals and, by virtue of 
his office, supervised all activities pertaining to this matter. But on 
September 14 Lamoignon was also dismissed and thereafter Necker 
had the decisive voice, whenever he was bold enough to use it, in 
formulating government policy. Barentin, who took the seals on 
September 19, was a negligible quantity. 

On taking the helm, Necker’s chief preoccupation, as he himself 
tells us, was “to steer the frail ship of state, without running aground 
or foundering, up to the opening of the States-General”.* To reach 
that port of safety, he had to watch’ carefully the rolling billows of 
public opinion. Believing that there was a general demand for the 
recall of the parlements which had been suspended since May 8, he 
allowed those formidable bodies to return without condition. But no 
sooner was the parlement of Paris back in its palace of justice than 
it showed the cloven hoof by declaring, on September 25, that the 
States-General would be irregular unless convoked and organized as 
in 1614. The angry surge of public opinion which greeted this declara- 
tion caused Necker to tack about and wonder what to do next. Soon 
the “happy thought” occurred to him that the notables, who, in 1784, 
had advocated the organization of provincial assemblies with “double 
representation” and “vote by head”, might be recalled for advice. 
To them he would submit the results of the nation-wide quest for 
information and let them perform’ the function which the decree of 
July 5 had assigned to the provincial assemblies.’ In consequence, he 
wrote thus to Barentin on October 18: 


M. de Lamoignon avait recueilli plusieurs mémoires de Paris et des 
provinces sur la formation des états généraux. . . . Je ne doute pas, 


4 Sur Administration de M. Necker, par lui-méme (1791), p. 31. 

5J. Necker, Histoire de la Révolution Française (n. éd., Paris, 1821), I. 82-83. 

6 That the notables were intended to perform the function which the decree of 
July 5 had assigned to the provincial assemblies may be inferred from the following 
semiofficial statement: “Elle [the Assembly of Notables] rendra d'ailleurs superflues 
les instructions qu’on attendait [de] ces assemblées provinciales; et la convocation pro- 
chaine des états généraux [fixed now at January x] a fait renvoyer celles-ci à l'année 
prochaine. Il my aura donc point de ces assemblées cette année.” “Lettre de Paris”, 
dated Oct. 9, 1788, in Gazette de Leyde, no, 84. 
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monseigneur, que toutes ces pièces ne vous ayent été transmises et que 
vous n’en receviez d’autres journellement des différents bailliages et sièges 
«de justice des provinces suivant la demande qui leur en a été faite par 
arrêt du 5 juillet. Je vous serai très obligé de men faire donner com- 
munication. Vous accordez votre confiance sur ce genre de recherches à 
M. Pastoret de PAcadémie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. M. Coster est 
chargé du même travail près de moi; ils pourraient se concerter pour se 
transmettre réciproquement toutes les pièces qui nous seront adressées et 
pour nous en présenter l’analyse et les résultats, si vous voulez bien admettre 
cette mesure. 


Barentin approved the suggestion, and thereafter Coster and 
Pastoret, working together, with the able assistance of such men as 
Louis Rondonneau,® constituted a fact-finding commission, arranging, 
organizing, and abstracting documents and systematizing information, 
‘for the benefit of the notables. 

The notables reassembled on November 6. To guide the assembly 
in its deliberations, Necker had prepared a series of twenty-five ques- 
tions and grouped them under four heads: composition, convocation, 
election, and instructions. The notables would be free to increase or 
.decrease the number of these questions, and even to change the order 
of them; but, since the fact-finding commission had arranged the 
documentary information to fit the questions, a change in the order 
‘would necessarily cause delay. “Six copies have been made”, Necker 
explained, “of all the extracts and even of most of the original docu- 
ments, in order that each of your bureaus may be in position to begin 
at once the researches and discussions which will enable you to arrive 
at enlightened opinions.”"° 

For the purpose of deliberation, the notables were grouped in six 
‘committees, or bureaus, as they were called, each composed cf twenty- 
four members and presided over by a prince of the blood. The mem- 
bers of each bureau met in the apartment of its prince-president and 
occupied seats around a large table! One of the members acted as 
reporter. 

At the first sitting, November 7, each bureau received from Necker 
a printed copy of the speeches delivered on the preceding day, a 
manuscript copy of the twenty-five questions, and a bundle of extracts, 

T Arch. Nat., C 9, C*H 27-29, 
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9 Maurice Tourneux, Bibliographie de VHistoire de Paris pendant la Révolution 
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abstracts, and statistical tabulations bearing on the first category of 
questions. After some time had been devoted in each bureau to or- 
ganization and to polite formalities, the reporter began the reading 
of these documents. In the second bureau, over which the Comte 
d’Artois presided, this reading had not proceeded far before a secretary 
was dispatched to Necker with the request for further information— 
for the original document, in fact, from which “an extract numbered 
eight” had been taken.” Already there seems to have been consider- 
able discussion around the big tables, and even criticism, of Necker 
and his questions. Coster and his assistants were beginning to find the 
work of the fact-finding commission rather exacting. : 

On the evening of November 10, a general committee composed of 
five members from each bureau, including the prince-presidents, met 
in the apartment of Monsieur and sat about his big table. The purpose 
of the meeting was to agree on a common plan for the examination of 
Necker’s questions. Here the, argument prevailed that, since the fact- 
finding commission had arranged the documents to fit the questions, 
it would be inadvisable, for the time being, to disturb this arrange- 
ment by changing the order of the. questions. So it was agreed that 
each bureau should first study the questions in the order proposed, 
and in the light of the information furnished by the director general, 
expressing preliminary opinions thereon but withholding definite de- 
cisions. When this task had been completed, a general committee 
would meet again and recommend the next step. 

For two weeks thereafter the bureaus studied the questions assidu- 
ously and plied Necker with requests for further information. He 
sent back such responses as he was “en état d'y faire d'après les pièces 
qui ont été rassemblées jusqu'ici”. The bureaus found the information 
inadequate and expressed the hope that more might speedily be fur- 
nished, to the end that satisfactory conclusions might be reached. The 
second bureau worked the hardest and was the hardest to satisfy. 
Evidence of its veneration for documents is found in the numerous 
extracts, abstracts, and tabulations attached to its minutes. The other 
bureaus were only a shade less insistent; their minutes mention great 
quantities of documents submitted by Necker, sometimes as many as 
` thirty-five in a bundle. Before the two weeks were out, the general 
public knew that a majority in each of the six bureaus had expressed 
preliminary opinions unfavorable to “the vote by head” and that 
“double representation” for the third estate had been favored in only 


12 Arch. Nat, C 6, reg. 3. 
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one bureau—that over which Monsieur presided—by the narrow 
margin of one vote." : 

Necker, watching as ever the drift of public opinion, was uneasy at 
the prospect of these preliminary opinions becoming definitive. On 
November 22, accordingly, he submitted to the bureaus “le précis des 
demandes et réclamations adressées depuis quelques temps au gouverne- 
ment par diverses villes, districts et provinces’.* Here was a new 
kind of document, whose origin needs to be explained. 

The declaration of the parlement of Paris on September 25 had 
roused the third estate as nothing else had done. It was followed ten 
days later by the announcement that the notables, who were nearly all 
members of the privileged classes, would reassemble early in November 
to advise the king on the very point raised by the parlement. What 
was that advice likely to be? Though some hoped for the best, the opin- 
ion prevailed that the notables would be likely to agree with the parle- 
ment; for history and tradition, that is, the documents, were all on that 
side. If the third estate was to have in the next States-General an in- 
fluence in proportion to its numerical strength, its wealth and intelli- 
gence, and its general importance, it would have to discard documents 
and appeal to the dictates of reason and justice. The month of Octo- 
ber, accordingly, saw the beginning of a widespread popular move- 
ment, which gained heat and intensity in proportion to the certainty 
that the notables would agree with the parlement. Clean-cut and 
positive now were the demands of the hitherto inarticulate third estate: 
“double representation” and “vote by head”. These demands were 
broadcast through the instrumentality of pamphlets addressed to the 
public and “réclamations” addressed to the government. 

When on November 22 the notables received from Necker the 
précis of these “demandes et réclamations”, the bureaus had just about 
completed the preliminary task, as’set by the agreement of November 
10, and were nearly ready to appoint a second general committee to 
recommend further procedure. The first bureau listened to the read- 
ing of the précis on the 24th and passed without discussion to the 
regular business of the day. The second bureau let it lie on the table 
until the 26th, when “le bureau a arrété que cet extrait serait joint au 

18 Oscar Browning, Despatches from Paris, Yl. 116-117. Gazette de Leyde, nos. 95, 
96, 97. M. F. A. de Lescure, Correspondance Secréte Inédite sur Louis XVI., Marte- 
Antoinette, la Cour et la Ville de 1777 à 1792, Il. 304. A. E. Bergh, ed, The Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, VIL. 184, 191. 


14 Minutes of the first bureau, 15th sitting. Arch. Nat, C 6, reg. 2. Mentioned 
also in the minutes of the other bureaus under dates of Nov. 22-26. 
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` procès-verbal, et quant aux demandes des villes’—they would be 
referred to the States-General.° The action of the other bureaus need 
not be mentioned in detail, for the impounded wrath of the majority 
of the notables was soon to overflow in another manner. 

The second general committee met in the apartment of Monsieur 
on November 27 and by intercalation increased Necker’s questions 
from twenty-five to fifty-four. These were now to be given definitive 
answers. At a second sitting of the committee, November 28, the 
Prince de Conti, president of the sixth bureau, addressing Monsieur 
as the presiding officer, delivered himself as follows: 


Monsieur, je dois à l’acquit de ma conscience, à la position critique de 
VEtat et à ma naissance, de vous faire observer que nous sommes inondés 
d’écrits scandaleux, qui répandent -de toutes parts dans le royaume le 
trouble et la division. La monarchie est attaquée; on veut son anéantisse- 
ment, et nous touchons 4 ce moment fatal. Mais, Monsieur, il est impossible 
qu’enfin le roi n’ouvre pas les yeux, et que les princes ses fréres n’y 
coopérent pas. Veuillez donc, Monsieur, représenter au roi combien il est 
important, pour la stabilité de son trône, pour les lois et le bon ordre, 
que tous les nouveaux systèmes soient proscrits à jamais, et que la consti- 
tution et les formes anciennes soient maintenues dans leur intégrité6 


This was the response to the demands of the pamphlets and the 
“réclamations” of the cities. 

The “motion”, so-called, was put by Monsieur to the general com- 
mittee, which referred it by unanimous vote to the bureaus for action. 
“There it was discussed the next day with approval, at least in some 
of them; but before formal action could be taken in any of them, the 
matter was dropped by express command of ‘the king" acting, of 
course, on Necker’s advice. The bureaus now turned their undivided 
attention to the fifty-four questions and answered them all in ac- 
cordance, as nearly as possible, with the evidence found in the old 
records. At the final sittings, a committee in each bureau drew up a 
careful report, containing the questions, the answers, and the reasons 
for the answers, which the’ president of the bureau submitted to the 
king. Monsieur’s bureau, and that by the narrowest possible margin, 
favored “double representation” for the third estate.® 

Again the helmsman of “the frail ship of state” was in a quandary. 


15 Minutes of the second bureau, 17th sitting. Arch. Nat., C 6-7, reg. 3-4. 


16 Arch Parl., I. 402. 
17 Minutes of the second bureau, 2oth sitting; fourth bureau, 18th sitting. Arch. 


Nat., C 7. Gazette de Leyde, no. 100. 
18 Arch, Parl., I. 405. 
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Should he take the risk of running aground on the reef of docu- 
mentary evidence or should he drift away from that danger on the 
tide of public opinion? His embarrassment was increased by the 
fact that others, particularly Barentin, were tugging at the wheel. , 
Finally, on December 27, he persuaded the royal council, albeit with 
difficulty, to chart the course in accordance with the advice of Mon- 
sieur’s bureau: the third estate was to have the “double representation” 
but the manner of voting was left, tacitly, for the States-General to. 
determine. 

To a small commission was now assigned the task of drafting 
detailed regulations for holding the elections. As originally constituted 
on January 4, the personnel of this commission was as follows: La 
Michodiére, D’Ormesson, Vidaud de la Tour, and La Galaiziére, 
conseillers d'état, and Valdec de Lessart, maitre des requêtes. To these 
were soon added Bacquencourt, conseiller d'état, Louis Rondonneau, 
and Coster. Three of these—Vidaud, Bacquenceurt, and Galaiziére— 
had served as reporters for their respective bureaus in the Assembly 
of Notables and had drafted, or assisted in drafting, the reports which 
their bureaus had submitted to the king. Coster and Rondonneau will 
be remembered in connection with the fact-finding commission previ- 
ously mentioned. Thus a majority, perhaps all of them, were 
thoroughly familiar with the results of the nation-wide quest for in- 
formation and with the work of the notables.“ Meeting under the 
nominal chairmanship of Barentin, they drafted zs the first installment 
of their work the regulations that bear the date of January 24. A 
comparison of these regulations with the responses of the notables 
reveals the intimate relationship? One is tempted to say zhat the 
commission adopted point by point the advice of Monsieur’s bureau. 

Thus the nation-wide quest for information, inaugurated by Brienne 
and Lamoignon, was carried out by Necker ard, to all intents and 
. purposes, in accordance with the provisions of the original decree. 
The provincial assemblies, it is true, did not meet, as was contemplated 
by the decree, to canvass the results of the quest and to express opinions 

19 A. Brette, Recuei! de Documents relatifs & la Convocation des Etats Généraux de 
1789, I. 38-39, 367-363. Gazette de Leyde (1789), no. 5. Minutes of the third and 
fourth bureaus, Arch. Nat., C 7, reg. 5. A. Lesort, La Commission de la Convocation 
des Etats Généraux Constituée par ]’Arrét du Conseil du 4 janvier, 1789 (La Révolution 
Frangaise, Jan., 1930), p. 8. 

20 Necker himself wrote: “Ils [the notables] jetèrent ua grand jour sur toutes les 


questions essentielles et tracérent au gouvernement la marche qu'il devait suivre.” 
Histoire de la Révolution Française, 1. 85. Cf. Sur l'Administration de M. Necker, p. 47- 
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Advertising a Medieval University! 


Fiexner’s study of universities, American, English, and German, 
has called to our attention the remarkable advertising system developed 
by some of our American institutions. University advertising is not 
an American invention. In 1229 a letter was sent by the faculty of the 
University of ‘Toulouse “to all the universities of the world”, setting 
forth the natural advantages of the site and the intellectual glories of 
the university.2 It was, however, no more flowery than the one pub- 
‘lished below, emanating from the University of Naples. 

Charles I. revived and enlarged the University of Naples-and re- 
solved to attract to it scholars from all parts of Europe. In 1272 he 
sent out a circular letter beginning: “This is written to all the doctors | 
and students of Paris?” At the end of the document is appended a 
note to the effect that an identical letter had been sent to the members 
of the University of Orleans. 

Duke University. Dororuy Louise Mackay. 


After our war-like toils and labors . . . we eagerly turn our attention to 
furthering the arts of peace in our kingdom of Sicily. Among other things, 
and most’ important of all, we have provided for our subjects a center of 
learning* which is once again to thrive and open into flower, where the 
unlettered shall learn, and the learned shall benefit in the measure that 
they give to others; and there shall come forth men endowed with ability 
in various fields and with the mental qualities necessary to teach brilliant 
people properly. Such a center, indeed, which existed in Naples from time 
immemorial, has just been reopened with modern improvements, with as- 
surance of suitable protection, and appropriate favors to help its develop- 
ment; [it has been established] in this. very. city which stood high in the 
opinion of the ancient scholars, and which is praised by them for the 
purity of its air, its incomparable and healthful location, its richness in all 


1 During the academic year 1928-1929 the writer held the European Fellowship of 
the American Association of University Women for the study of the history of the me- 
dieval university of Orleans. It was in the course of this research that this letter came 
to her attention. . 5 

2H. S. Denifle, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, I. 129; L. J. Paetow, ed., 
Morale Scolarium of John of Garland, pp. 90-91. 

3J. C. del Giudice, Cod. Diplom. del Regno di Carlo I., p. 252, n.; Marcel Fournier, 
Les Statuts et Privilèges des Universités Françaises, vol. I., no. 10. 

4 “Studium litterarum.” 
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products of*the soil, its convenience for communication by sea with other 
parts of Italy; hence, not without reason, but rather after all these numer- 
ous advantages have been weighed, has the studium won the right to be 
founded. We have brought here men learned in all branches of scholar- 
ship, so that there may come to drink of this university, as from, an 
abundant well, both young and old, the beginners and those who have 
attained recognition, those wishing to study the trivium and the quad- 
rivium, canon and civil law, as well as theology. Wherefore, let them. 
come, in so far as they are able, to this university, as [they might come] 
to a great feast which is ornamented by the presence of illustrious guests. 
and which overflows with an abundance and variety of refreshing food. 
You, we invite individually and collectively, and we wish you to par- 
ticipate in what we possess. [We invite] all doctors and students coming 
to this university not only to enjoy the privileges, liberties, and immunities 
which usually fall to the share of a university, but we also promise to 
continue in the future to pour upon them in abundance, manifold other 
similar favors and benefits which customarily, and rightfully so, emanate 
from royal munificence. 


Dr. Channing and the Creole Case 


On October 27, 1841, the Creole, a brig of Richmond, Virginia, set 
sail from Hampton Roads, bound for New Orleans with a cargo of 
tobacco and 135 slaves. On November 7 some of the slaves revolted, 
killing a slave dealer named Hewell and forcing the crew to steer for 
Nassau. At Nassau the British attorney-general took charge of the 
ship, and after some delay held nineteen negroes on charges of mutiny 
and murder, releasing the others despite the protest of the American 
consul. The indignation of Southern senators and representatives led 
to much discussion of the affair in Congress, and on January 29, 1842, 
Daniel Webster, then Secretary of State, addressed a letter of instruc- 
tions to Edward Everett, minister to England. Webster based his 
claims, not on any conception of rights to fugitive slaves, but on the 
theory that, if a vessel was carried by accident or force into a foreign 
port, there should be no ‘interference with the cargo. Great Britain, 
on the other hand, maintained that, in this case as in others, the 
- negroes were freed by touching British soil. The disagreement assumed 
considerable importance in the negotiations between Webster and 
Lord Ashburton in the spring and summer of 1842, but it was finally 
decided that the case should be arbitrated, and in 1853 Joshua Bates, 
acting as umpire, ruled that the British government must pay $110,330 
indemnity. 

1J. B. Moore, International Arbitrations, I. 410-412; IV. 4375-4378. A. B. Hart, 
Slavery and Abolition, 1831-1841, pp. 294-295. G. W. Julian, The Life of Joshua R. 
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While the-spokesmen of the slaveholders were fulminating against 
the British government, and Webster was maneuvering to put the case 
ori the safest possible grounds, antislavery men in the North were, for 
the most part, comparatively indifferent. Dr. William Ellery Channing, 
however, believed, even before Webster’s letter was written, that im- 
portant issues were involved. After consulting with his young friend, 
Charles Sumner, he determined to write a pamphlet, which appeared 
in two sections. 

The following letters, hitherto unpublished, throw light both on the 
composition of the pamphlet and the response to it. The letter to 
Thomas Thornely, M.P., Liverpool merchant and a correspondent of 
Dr. Channing’s for more than ten years, indicates how clearly the 
latter’s conception of the case was formulated by the end of 1841. 
Robert C. Winthrop’s response to Channing’s request for documents 
is characteristically cautious Sumner also furnished documents and 
offered many suggestions? When the first part of the pamphlet ap- 
peared early in April, Sumner replied to an anonymous critic in the 
Boston Advertiser* Three letters approving of the pamphlet appear 
below. Channing immediately set to work on the second section, in 
which he supplemented his discussion of Webster’s letter to Everett by 
defining the attitude that he believed the Northern states and the 
Federal government should take toward slavery.® Finishing his work 
early in May, he set out with his family for a trip through Pennsyl- 
vania, leaving to Sumner the responsibility of correcting the proofs. 
On this journey Channing was taken seriously jll, but he recovered and 
was able to spend the summer in Lenox, Massachusetts. The Duty 
of the Free States was, however, the last of his carefully prepared writ- 
ings, for he died the following autumn.® 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. GraNnVILLE Hicks. 
Giddings, pp. 118-128 G. T. Curtis, Life of Daniel Webster, Il. 52-54, 104-106, 
119-123. 

2 Robert C. Winthrop (1809-1894) had been elected to the House in 1840. Chan- 


ning’s letter to Winthrop, asking for documents, has been printed in Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, XVIII. 24. 

3 See E. L. Pierce, Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, II. 199, 202-205. 

4 Boston Advertiser, Apr. 14, 18, and 25, 1842. 

5 Published in The Works of William Ellery Channing (Boston, 1842), VI. 231-373. 

6Tt was not, however, his last utterance on the subject of slavery, for on Aug. 1, 
1842, the eighth anniversary of the beginning of the emancipation of the slaves in the 
West Indies, he delivered an address in the meeting-house at Lenox. See Works, VI. 
376-420. 
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I. 
W. E. CHANNING To THomas THORNELY’ 


Boston. Dec. 3r - 1841 - 
My dear Sir— 

The last two steam-packets from Liverpool have confirmed your ac- 
counts of the pacifick disposition of your country towards the United 
‘States—and the war-fever has sensibly abated here. A recent transaction 
has however awakened some feeling at the South. I refer to the case of the 
Creole, a vessel employed a month or two ago in transporting slaves from 
Virginia to New Orleans, of which the slaves got possession after a con- 
flict in which they killed one or two men. They then compelled the crew 
to carry them to New Providence, where those of their number, about 
nineteen, who were concerned in the killing, were imprisoned, and the 
rest, above a hundred, were, notwithstanding’ the remonstrances of our 
consul, left to go free. This affair has stirred up the South to much angry 
menace, and one member of Congress® has been foolish enough to talk 
of a retaliatory assault on New Providence. I trust that England will use 
this opportunity to prove her immoveable fidelity to the principles of justice 
and humanity which she has espoused. You have declared, that whoever 
puts foot on your soil is free, that the State shall not exert its power to 
maintain the claims of the slaveholder, that you will not create slavery by 
sending back those who have escaped from it. I am deeply humbled, 
when I think of my country as arrayed against these principles. You can- 
not waver. Lord Morpeth,® talking to me of this affair said, “I would 
sooner give up Canada, than give up a slave.” As I heard him, I felt that 
England had something to boast of. Would to God that all your policy 
were as just and liberal as that which you have adopted towards the 
enslaved, and toward Africa. I should then be almost tempted to forsake 
my own country, that I might live under the empire of justice and freedom. 
But humanity has charges and complaints against England as against Amer- 
ica. I do not wonder that men who want faith in God, look despondingly 
on human affairs every where. No nation has much to boast of. 

I have spoken of Lord Morpeth. On his first visit to our city, I was 
absent, but I have seen him often during his second, and I hope he will 
be tempted to visit us again’ He has given much pleasure and I hope he 
has received some. I have but one complaint to make of him. He does 
not communicate with us as freely about publick affairs as we desire— 
and yet it is very possible that we are unreasonable in this particular. i 

There are fears, I know not how just, that an attempt will be made 
during this session of Congress, to annex Texas to our country. I have 


T This letter is in the possession of Harvard University Library. 

8 Senator Alexander Barrow (1801~1846) of Louisiana. Congressional Globe, 27 
Cong., 2 sess., XILI 47-48. 

9 George William Frederick Howard (1802-1864), afterwards seventh Earl of Car- 
lisle, M. P, from 1826 to 1841 and again after 1842. He visited Boston late in 1841. 
For his impressions of Channing. see his Travels in America (New York, 1851), pp. 10- 
13; also the extracts from Morpeth’s manuscript diary made by E. L. Pierce and now 
in the possession of Harvard University Library. 
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trusted that England will not look quietly on a movement of this kind, 
but that she will join with all the powers holding islands in the gulph of 
Mexico in protesting against it. 

We hear much of the distress among the poorer classes of England, 
and indeed of general suffering among the industrious classes. Will not 
the effect be, to unite more closely those portions of society which suffer 
from unequal legislation, and which for want of’ union have failed to 
exert their just influence on government.‘ 


Very truly 
Yr. friend 
Wm. E. Channing. 
il. 


R. C. Winturor to W. E. CHANNING! 


Washington, D. C. 
January 3d. 18411? 
Rev. and Dear Sir, : 

It will give me great pleasure to comply with the request contained in 
your letter of the 30th ulto. received yesterday. I send you this morning 
the Documents" accompanying the President’s Message, among which are 
the letters of Mr. Stevensont* and Lord Aberdeen.!* I believe these 
‘are the only papers touching the subject of slavery in any way, which have 
.yet been published. Should I fail to send you any Document, on this or 
any other subject, which you desire to see, I pray you to give me a hint 
without ceremony. 

I fear to enter upon the topics which you have touched. They are 
surrounded with difficulties. It seems as if our country was destined to 
fulfill the idea of the old Roman, Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor. As one of its law-makers, I hope I may escape the self-reproach 
of the latter clause of the quotation; it will always afford me great pleasure, 
if you will help me towards more fully realizing the satisfaction implied 
in the former clause.’ ; 

I am, with great respect, 
Your obt. Servant 
Robt. Winthrop. 


10 The closing paragraph of this letter, dealing with the repudiation of state debts, 
has been published in W. H. Channing, The Life of William Ellery Channing (Boston, 
1880), pp. 587—588. i 

11 This letter is in the possession of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 

12 A slip for 1842. 

13 House Documents, 27 Cong., 2 sess., vol. J., no. 1. 

14 Andrew Stevenson (1784-1857), minister to England, 1836-1841. 

15 George Hamilton Gordon (1784-1860), fourth Earl of Aberdeen, British secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, 1841-1846. ' 
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Ii. 
James Kent!® ro W. E. CHANNING 


New York, April 18, 1842 
Dear Sir: 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge the Receipt of your pamphlet on 
“The Duty of the Free State” which you did me the Honor to send me, 
and my sense of your excellent and distinguished Reputation makes me 
desirous of making a direct acknowledgment. I need not say that I adopt 
entirely your principles in respect to Slavery and especially as to the Creole 
Case. I never thought that the Letter of the Secretary of State to Mr. 
Everett on that Case did any credit to our Government. On the contrary, 
I condemned its doctrines as untrue and unjust and I thought it had the 
appearance in its Language and manner of a tendency to acquire Southern 
popularity at the expense of Principle. The Doctrine inferrible from that 
communication I consider as totally sound. The article in the American 
Jurist!” for April and printed at Boston on the Creole Case, is the most 
deceptive as a legal argument of any I have seen. 

The civilized world I hope is too wise to allow of war on such small 
pretexts as most of those angry claims put forward in that Country. As 
to the case of Slavery in the Southern States, I am for confining its opera- 
tion and effects to the territorial jurisdictions in which it exists, and not 4 
foot beyond them except so far as we are bound by the Constitution of the 
U. S. to surrender fugitives. Nor on the other hand do I approve of any 
interference on the part of abolitionists with the internal or domestic Institu- 
tions of the Southern States. I think they ought to be let alone, and time, 
self-interest and reflection will gradually undermine domestic slavery in 
these States, as it has done in N. York and other Northern States. I do not 
believe that a sudden and general abolition would be expedient or wise. 
On this subject, I differ from Mr. W. Jay, whom I greatly respect. 
I condemn equally ultraism as to the Temperance Reform, and I abhor 
the efforts made to abolish wine even from the Sacrament, as it tends to 
desecrate that ordinance and cast a Shade over the Character and conduct 
of our Saviour. 

But I ought to apologize for saying anything on the Subject with a 
Gentlemzn so far my superior in every thing that belongs to such Discus- 
sion. My object in this letter was merely to express my deep sense of your 
Merits and my great respect for your Character, but I find of late that it is 
somewhat difficult to check the narrative Propensities of any Person on 
the verge of 79 years. I am, however, thank God, well and active, and get 


16 James Kent (1763~1847), author of Commentaries on American Law and chan- 
cellor of New York state from 1814 to 1823. This letter is in the possession of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society. 

17 The Case of the Creole, an article signed “J. C.” in the American Jurist and Law 
Magazine, XXVII. 79-110. 

18 William Jay (1789-1858), jurist and publicist, active worker for peace and abo- 
lition. 
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off this afternoon on.a journey as far South as Carolina merely to meet 
- Spring and for amusement and pleasure. 
I am Dear Sir ` 
With great respectand Esteem 
Your obd’t Ser’t 
j James Kent. 


IV. 
S. P, Cuasg To W. E. Cuannino!9 


Cincinnati, May 3, 1842. 
Rev. Dr. Channing 
Boston: 
Dear Sir: 

I have read with great pleasure your admirable criticism upon the 
Dispatch of our Secretary of State to the American Minister at London in 
reference to the Creole, and though personally an entire stranger to you 
and probably unknown to you even by reputation, I am unwilling to deny 
myself the pleasure of expressing to you my thanks for the service which 
you have thus rendered to the country. I have however an additional 
motive for writing. I learn that you propose to follow up the pamphlet 
already before the public by another upon the duties of the Free States in 
the present crisis. As this is a subject on which I have bestowed much 
reflection I have thought it not impossible that the views which I have 
taken of it might be deemed worthy of your consideration. I send you 
therefore a pamphlet and a newspaper, one containing an address to the 
People of this State, adopted and promulgated by a Convention of the 
Liberty Party at the city of Columbus in Dec. last, the other containing 
an article entitled Considerations for Christian Voters published in the 
Watchman of the Valley,?° a Religious Newspaper printed in this city. 

In relation to the principles contained in the address I have had some 
correspondence and conversation with citizens of Slaveholding States and 
am happy to find that among the most intelligent and liberal comparatively 
little exception is taken to the views which it contains. One distinguished 
gentleman, himself a wealthy Slaveholder, writes thus: “The ground upon 
which you stand is immovable, the cause which you advocate is your 
country’s, the rights which you vindicate belong to mankind all are akin 
to immortality they cannot perish. I love my own native land touch not 
her honor. I love the Union—tis my Shield and sword the ark of my 
political safety preserve it and I am with you.” I have reason to believe 
that these sentiments are not uncommon in the South: though the utterance 
of them is suppressed by the fear of being denominated an abolitionist. 
If the action against slavery can be directed against the unconstitutional 
continuance and sanction of it by the federal Government, leaving each 
State free to act upon the subject according to her own views of expediency 
and duty I cannot but think that thousands will be found throughout the 
South deeply sympathizing with them who are active in the contest. I have 


19 This ‘letter is in the possession of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 
201 have been unable to locate either the pamphlet or a file of the Watchman of 
the Valley. 1 should be grateful for information concerning either. 
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endeavored in the two documents which I forward, to you to place the 
question of the political duty of American citizens in relation to slavery 
upon its true basis. It seems to me a matter of no small importance 
while the united and vigorous action of all whether of the South or of the 
North should be invoked against Slavery wherever it comes within the 
reach of the constitutional action of Congress, that each state should be 
left absolutely free to act upon the subject as she may see fit. Upon this 
ground I have been anxious to place so far as my humble influence has 
extended, the action of the Liberty Party in relation to slavery. The great 
principle of action is the same throughout the country—that all men are 
created equal—and this.principle ought to govern in State Legislation as 
well as in National Legislation: but while this is true, it is equally evident 
that a national party cannot properly, as such, interfere with the local 
affairs of the several state legislatures. It seems to me important that this 
truth should be recognized and acted upon, for its practical adoption will 
remove much of the jealousy and resentment of supposed unauthorized 
interference now so rife in the Slave States against the Abolitionists. To 
this end I carefully avoid in my public writings the use even of the term 
abolitionists which has come to be identified in the minds of southern men 
with wilful and violent aggression upon their political and proprietary 
rights. It is inevitable that the simple declaration of the truth will excite _ 
odium enough. It seems unnecessary and unwise to enhance it by the use 
of offensive technics. 

While however a great and leading object of the Liberty Party is and 
should be the deliverance of the Country from the Curse of slavery within 
the reach of Congressional legislation and from the control of the slave- 
holding policy and the slave power, another more general but not less 
prominent aim should be to secure the full enjoyment to each individual 
man of his rights as an individual. At present Despotism restrains speech, 
muzzles the press, emasculates literature, paralyzes the pulpit, restricts 
education, confines locomotion. Liberty is opposed to all this, and the aim 
of a Liberty Party, reaching far beyond, the mere abolition of Slavery, 
should be to establish liberty—to secure to each man the fullest exercise 
of his faculties and powers consistent with the general good. 

These duties of a Liberal Party seem to me to be imposed not only on 
the free states but upon all freemen throughout the land by the exigencies | 
of the times. 

Trusting that you will receive with indulgence these hurried sugges- 
tions, and assuring you that I should feel myself highly honored by an 
expression of your views in reply, I remain, my dear Sir, 

i Yours most respectfully, 
i S. P.. Chase. 
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V. 
Josua Grppincs®! ro W. E. CHANNING 


May 12, 1842. 
Revd and Dear Sir 

I have just read your “duty of the Free States” which you have had the 
kindness to forward to me. I have been highly gratified and instructed 
by its contents. It will do much to inform our people of the free states 
respecting their rights as well as duties. 

The difficulty with which the friends of liberty now have to contend 
is a want of intelligence on this subject among our people of the North. 
Our public men and politicians have set an example of submission to the 
dictation of the south in regard to slavery. The Southern politicians have 
been anxious to bring the power and influence of the Federal government 
to its support. 

While doing this the people of the north have yielded in silence’ until 
a tame and dastardly submission has in the eyes of a portion of our people 
become a virtue and every manly effort to extricate ourselves from the 
dominion of Southern influence is regarded as dishonorable. 

Your writings will have a tendency to break this charm and to en- 
courage the people of the free states to think and act for themselves and 
in defence of their own rights and to spurn all attempts to draw them to 
the support and aid of slavery in violation of our Constitution and of the 
natural rights of man. 

For what you have already done I tender my heartfelt gratitude, and 
hope that your efforts will be continued, your life and health preserved, 
and your labors blessed until slavery shall disappear Hon our American 
soil and man shall be disenthralled. 

With great respect 
I am Sir 
Your Obdt sert 
J. R. Giddings. 
VI. 


i 
CHARLES SUMNER To W. E. CHanning?? 


Boston May 31st 1842. 
My dear Sir, 

I have just received a letter from Ld. Morpeth under the date of May 
2and 1842 from the Sulphur Springs of Virginia. I venture to copy a 
passage for your eye. 

“T have to thank you very much for sending to me Dr. Channing’s 
publication, which I wanted extremely to see, and Dr. Howe’s very in- 
teresting notice of Laura Bridgman? I was very much delighted with 


21 Joshua Giddings (1795-1864), representative from the Western Reserve, had been 
waging bitter warfare over the Creole case in Congress. See Julian, op. cit., pp. 118-128. 
The letter is in the possession of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 

22 The letter is in the possession of Harvard University Library. 

23 In Tenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Perkins Institution and Massachu- 
setts Asylum for the Blind, to the Corporation (Boston, 1842), pp. 29-45. 
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Dr. Channing: with the logic, the eloquence, the whole spirit, and I think 
that unless his countrymen are more under the evil spell even than he 
supposes, it must do real good. I wish that my countrymen too might 
have the grace to profit by the admonitions to them which he conveys. 
‘Tam very glad that he d::s full justice to them on the subject of slavery 
because I think it is their one [sic], and it is the one point on which they’ 
are now subject to such general, I cannot honor it by thinking it altogether 
such bona fide misrepresentation: On that account, and even[?] more, 
if it should incidentally assist the reception of his high truths and noble 
aims by those to whom they are addressed, I will not grudge one or two 
expressions with respect to England which I, not an impartial judge I 
admit, do believe to be somewhat beyond the mark; I allude to our being 
objects of dislike to all other countries, to our being at hostility with the 
world. If I were called upon, as I certainly am not, to take up my country’s 
cause, without presuming to interpret the feelings of America, I should like 
very much to abide the issue of a poll, upon the relative estimation and 
favor’ between England and France, the two most prominent European 
countries, by the whole German nation, the Spanish nation (Dr. C would 
not ask me to include the sugar-growers of Cuba), the Greek nation (I 
will let the Sultan and Mahomet Ali pair off together), and I will even 
add the Emperor of Russia himself, who virtually, and on the whole 
favorably represents his whole people. However, all this is little to the 
purpose, and all I have further to say respecting Dr. C’s work is to beg you 
to send a copy by the next steamer to the Duchess of Sutherland,”* etc.”— 

The second part will be printed to-day, so that I hope to be able to send 
some copies to England by the-packet tomorrow. I think the whole forms 
a tract oË very great interest. It cannot fail to do a great deal of good. 
If the spirit of yr. writings could animate our country a new order of 
things would arise. I hope that you will find the text free from any 
very annoying mistakes. 

You will see that Mr. Winthrop has resigned hie seat in Congress” 
This is on account of the illness of his wife who has consumption. Tt was 
proposed at first to send Mr. Abbott Lawrence,’ but he excused himself 
on account of ill health; and Mr. Nathan Appleton?” was nominated. by 
the party caucus last eveng. I presume he will accept, though it must 
be much against his inclination to leave his home for a session of Congress 
during the long and hot summer. He has in every way such a stake in 
the country, that the people have a right to his services. 

Hillard?® joins me in regards. 

Ever sincerely yours, | 
Charles Sumner. 


24 Harriet Elizabeth Georgiana Leveson-Gower, Duchess of Sutherland (1806-1868), 
` Lord Morpeth’s sister. 

25 Winthrop had been in Congress since 1840. 

26 Abbott Lawrence (1792-1855) had served in Congress in 1834 and in 1839-1840. 

27 Nathan Appleton (1779-1861) had been in Congress in 1830. He took Win- 
throp’s place in June, 1842, but Winthrop was reélected the following November. 

28 George Stillman Hillard (1808-1879), lawyer and author, who at the time shared 
an office with Sumner. 
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VII. 
W. E. CHANNING To CHARLES SUMNER2? - 


, Wilkesbarre. June 4, 1842. 
My dear Sir, 

I send a few lines in acknowledgement of your two letters. I have 
been here eleven days, most of which I have spent in my bed, sitting up 
most of the time only long enough to have my bed put in order. My 
disease was inflamation of the lungs. A good physician, time, patience and 
a kind providence have carried me through, and I regard my disease as 
conquered. I have now only to get strength. The weather here has been 
beautiful, nor can I ascribe my disease to any exposure growing out of the 
early season, which my friends will make answerable for the evil. Sleeping 
on board the canal boat, a thing which I had resolved against is the only 
imprudence for which I can blame myself. I will thank you to send this 
to my brother Walter,®° to whom I shall write soon. This is my first 
attempt with the pen. 

I have receiv ed the revised sheets ean to page So endigi “Texas the 
best commentary”, with one exceptian—I have had duplicates of the sheet 
from page 25 to 36 inclusive, and the’ next sheet from page 37 to 38[?] 
inclusive has not come. The last proof will probably come to day. Will 
you send me the missing sheet at once? 

I ought to speak with great deference when I differ on a European 
question from Lord Morpeth. What a remarkable contrast between the 
feelings inspired by France and England. England more disliked and 
more respected than any nation. France regarded with kindness but with 
as little of respect as any nation possessing courage can well inspire: Does 
history give such an example of the entire prostration of a nation’s moral 
power as in. France, 

I am truly glad of Mr. Appleton’s 1 nomination. He is the ‘best man 
our district can furnish. 

With kindest remembrances to Mr. Hillard, I am very truly yours, 

Very truly 
Yr friend 
Wm E Channing 

I have not been in a state to read the Revised Sheets with any ¢are. 
I saw no changes that I heeded. I cannot say, that illness has improved 
my pages—but they will fall into the hands of people in health. At any 
rate they will cease to be mine, when given to the world. Happily the 
children of our brain need no care or nursing, after that moment. ` 


29 The letter is in the possession of Harvard University Library. ` 
30 Walter Channing (1786-1876), a prominent Boston physician. 
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History of Palestine and Syria to the Macedonian Conquest. By A. T. 
Oxmsrtzap, Professor of Oriental History, University of Chicago. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. Pp. xxxiii, 664. 
$7.50.) 

In this volume a long need has at last been met. Here we have a 
really modern, competent history of Syria and Palestine. The author's 
years of teaching Ancient history have given him the knowledge and 
perspective to view the history of these two countries in their proper 
setting as a part of the larger history of the Near East, and not in 
isolation, as is so often done. He has devoted a considerable space to pre- 
history and the Hebrews proper do not appear on the scene until com- 
paratively late—until chapter XV. in the book. A considerable sojourn 
in all the countries of which he writes has given him an intimate, first- 
hand knowledge that means much to his interpretation of the history; and 
he has used his knowledge of the original sources to present in direct 
quotation or in running paraphrase the very words of the ancient writers, 
thereby imparting to the volume an atmosphere that enhances tremendously 
its vividness and reality. This, too, has affected the style, which is flowing 
and vivid, with simple, direct sentence structure. 

The volume is beautifully bound and printed, and profusely illustrated. 
There are 188 cuts, eighteen plans, and a map sheet containing five maps. 
A chronological chart is unfortunately rot included. The proof reading has 
been done exceptionally well. The only mistake of any moment that the 
reviewer has noted is “beings” on the last line of page 336, which ought 
to read “begins”. It is to be noted that the lead of the Old Testament: an 
American Translation is followed in the spelling “Benjaminite” as against 
the common, but incorrect form “Benjamite”. 

It is evident on every page that the author has kept well abreast of the 
literature in the field, and all of the important archzological discoveries are 
duly recorded and used, even the very latest. The latter constitute impor- 
tant new sources of information that supplement at many points the other 
source material that we have. To date, interpret, and appraise all this 
extensive material is an exceedingly difficult task. In the present volume 
Olmstead gives the results of his interpretation and appraisal, but very 
seldom his reasons therefor, nor has he prepared the way by a series of 
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preliminary studies, as he did for his History of Assyria. A few of these 
have appeared, but the series is not complete. 

Many of the author’s interpretations of Biblical history will be interest- 
ing to scholars. He makes the Hebrew invasion of Palestine a part of the 
larger Habiru movement. He identifies Joshua of the Bible with a Joshua 
that is mentioned in one of the Amarna letters, and makes him a leader 
of certain Hebrew tribes that invaded northern Palestine about 1400 B.C. 
He places Moses some’two hundred years later as the leader of another 
group of tribes that invaded southern Palestine. He believes that Yahwism 
was of southern origin and gradually made its way into the north, His 
solution of the vexing problem of Isaiah’s attitude toward the Assyrians 
is not to reject the anti-Assyrian prophecies of Isaiah as spurious, as some 
scholars do, nor to give them a later setting, as others do, but to accept 
them all at face value and interpret Isaiah as changing his attitude toward 
the Assyrians. But why the change should have occurred’ he does not 
indicate very clearly. As against Torrey’s vigorous opinions, he places both 
Ezekiel and Second Isaiah in the. Exile, and accepts the historicity of Ezra 
and places him before Nehemiah. The Holiness Code he puts in the 
early post-exilic period and he makes the Priestly Code a Babylonian 

- product connected with Ezra rather than a document more Palestinian than 
Babylonian, as some believe. In all this he shows his independence of 
thought and it is clear that he is not bound by any particular school. 

Olmstead gives greater credence to certain Biblical narratives than is 
generally done, even to the extent of accepting many of the statements of 
the Chronicler. In view of this, it is not a little surprising that he should 
reject the unanimous statement of all the Biblical writers that the revolt - 
of Jeroboam was religious as well as political and that the bulls erected in 
Israel were not images of Yahweh, but represent an apostasy from 
Yahwism. An exactly similar action by Athaliah in Judah is interpreted 
by Olmstead (p. 400) as an apostasy, so it is all the more surprising that 
he should interpret Jeroboam’s action differently. It is surely an axiom 
of history that political independence without religious independence was 
unthinkable in ancient times, and the Biblical writers are unquestionably 
right in regarding Jeroboam’s bulls as a revival of the ancient cult of 
Israel and an apostasy from the Yahweh cult of Judah. 

In his account of Hebrew history, Olmstead has followed very closely 
the Biblical narrative, shorn of its later idealizations. The result can not 
but give pause to readers of the conservative school, and yet they can 
scarcely reject the Biblical evidence. David, Solomon, Jehu, and all the 
others here appear in their true colors, very human, very true to the times 
in which they lived, but by no means the saints that they are often 
depicted. Indeed, this reading of Hebrew history gives us no very high 
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opinion of the Hebrew people as a whole nor of their rulers, but it does 
place in striking relief the mighty work of the prophets and makes us 
. wonder all the more how such men could have been the product of such 
conditions. f l 

The University of Toronto. THEOPHILE J. MEEK. 


Alexander der Grosse. Von Urricn Wircgen. [Das Wissenschaftliche 
Weltbild, herausgegeben von P. Hinneberg.|’ (Leipzig: Quelle and 
Meyer. 1931. Pp. ix, 316. 12.80 M.) 

Wiicxen’s Alexander is a masterpiece of historical interpretation. It 
is a work of kindred spirit with Tarn’s account of the great Macedonian 
in volume VI. of the Cambridge Ancient History. Wilcken has had the 
advantage, which is duly acknowledged, of writing his biography with 
Tarn’s incisive discussion of the salient problems in his possession. Both 
have set themselves resolutely to the task of disengaging the real Alexander 
-from the rank growth of official glorification, malicious misrepresentation, 
and legendary falsification to which his marvelous career gave rise. They ` 
` have arrived at the same general evaluation of the literary sources and the 
same conception of the deep and enduring significance of Alexander’s’ 
exploits and personality on the course of history. Neither can be rated as a 
hero worshiper. Each constructs a setting of large retrospectives and 
prospectives to exhibit their common conviction that this particular out- 
standing man controlled and coerced events. The abiding result of his 
life, as both see it, may be summed up in Wilcken’s phrase, “he levelled 
the way for the development of Greek culture into a world-culture”. Yet 
' Wilcken and Tarn alike recognize that his premature death gave victory 
to the feelings and ideas of racial superiority against which Alexander 
had fought with all the weapons at his command during the last seven 
years of his short life. l 

To be appreciated, Wilcken’s book must be read. It is one of the few 
works addressed to the general public from which the specialist has much 
to learn. Nowhere else, for example, is the divergence between the ideas 
of Isocrates and the aims of Philip so precisely formulated. Wilcken at- 
taches more importance than Tarn to the mystic element in Alexander’s 
nature, to the reality of his mythological inheritance as an Epirote Mace- 
donian and a pupil of Homer. Tarn, if 1 mistake not, thinks of him as 
more akin in general outlook to Thucydidez and Aristotle than, shall we 
say, to Nicias and Xenophon, with whom Wilcken would not, of course, 
dream of bringing him into comparison. To Wilcken, Alexander is first 
of all a Macedonian whom personal enthusiasm for Greek culture led to 
embrace whole-heartedly the Hellenic desire for revenge on Persia and the 
Hellenic mission to civilize, that is, to Hellenize the world. To the end 
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he remained a Macedonian king to the Macedonians and the hegemon of 
the Hellenic League to its members; but by victóry he became ruler of the 
empire of the Persians over whom, no less than over the Carians, Egyptians, 
and Babylonians, he sought to legitimatize his authority. To broaden the 
base of his power in Asia he tried to effect a racial fusion of the dominant 
peoples—the Macedonians and the Iranians. 

To Wilcken, unlike Tarn, the ultimate aim of Alexander was universal 
empire; his volte-face on the Hyphasis was a terrible frustration (to be made 
good later, doubtless), and his alleged Aypomnemata, authentic proof of his 
vast designs on the West; his sonship of Zeus, too, was a psychological 
reality, and his apotheosis by the Greeks a religious recognition devoid of 
political significance. Wilcken’s Alexander was led on and on by mystic 
fervor, a sense of his own invincibility, and, last but not least, the passion 
to explore, and to enable others to explore, the unknown parts of the world 
in which, he lived. His scientific interest was as genuine as his interest in 
commerce. He was a great strategist—the heir in direct descent of Philip 
and Epaminondas—a master of tactics and of men, a systematic organizer 
and exploiter of victory, terrible in his anger, swift to repentance, magnani- 
mous to fair foes, generous to a fault, but an exacting-taskmaster, extrava- 
gant in his emotional outbursts; taking him all in all, inimitable. 

I have seldom read a book written with equal clarity, urbanity, and 
exactness of knowledge. 

Harvard University. W. S. FERGUSON. 


The Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age. By Wirm BELL 
Dınsmoor, Professor of Architecture in Columbia University. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1931. Pp. xviii, 567. 
$7.50.) 

Tuts volume, though it deals mainly with Athenian archons and the 
technicalities of the Athenian calendar, will be welcome to all students of 
Hellenistic history, for it codrdinates Athenian records with material, care- 
fully analyzed and tabulated, from Delphi, Delos, and Egypt in such a 
way as to make necessary a revision of much that has been written about 
the international relations of the Hellenistic states. 

Dinsmoor’s chief contribution, however, is his rearrangement of the 
list of Athenian archons during the third century B.C., a period for which 
ancient records are lacking. He begins with the archonship. of Olympio- ` 
dorus, which, because it lasted two years (294/3 and 293/2), contrary to 
Athenian law, was: in effect a dictatorship under the ægis of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. The fortunate discovery of the right half of an inscription 
previously known enabled Dinsmoor to establish the fact of this dictator- 
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ship, unsuspected by modern historians, and to succeed, where’ others had 
failed, in listing chronologically the successors of Olympiodorus. 

The task of reconstructing a list of archons from inscriptions and 
scattered references in ancient writings has taxed the ingenuity of scholars 
for many years. In this investigation the most valuable clew was the 
discovery made by Professor Ferguson, to whom Dinsmoor appropriately 
dedicates his work, that the secretaries of the Athenian state and certain 
priests were chosen annually from each of the Athenian tribes. in turn ac- 
cording to the fixed official order of the tribes. Occasionally, however, a 
revolution, such as the dictatorship of Olympiodorus, was followed by a 
temporary suspension of the cycle, or, as happened later, by the abrupt 
termination of the cycle before every tribe had had its turn. With the 
dates of Olympiodorus fixed, Dinsmoor was able to determine the order 
of succession after the establishment of democratic government in 292, and 
then to fix and explain later breaks in the cycle. Since Athenian psephismata 
in this period were dated by secretary and archon, Dinsmoor was able to 
construct a framework into which, by one means or another, most of the 
known archons of the third century B.C. could be exactly fitted. 

In a brief review it is impossible to indicate, except by illustration, the 
far-reaching consequences of Dinsmoor’s contributions to Hellenistic his- 
tory. From the chronological table in volume VIII. of the Cambridge 
Ancient History I have selected two items for comparison with Dinsmoor’s 
table. 


C. A. H. Dinsmoor 
281 ` Antigonus takes Athens (Athens not subject to Macedon 
267 Early: Coalition of Athens, between 288 and 263/2) 
Sparta, and Egypt against 270 Sept. 2: Alliance of Chremon- 
Antigonus ides; outbreak of war 


Autumn: Chremonides moves 
the declaration of war 


Dinsmoor has shown that the inscriptions which have been used to 
prove that Athens was under the control of Antigonus in 281 belong to the 
period of the Chremonidean War. Likewise, the inscription which has led 
scholars to date the outbreak of the Chremonidean War in 267, three years 
after the death of Arsinoe Philadelphus to whose intrigues the war was 
largely due, are from the year of her death. The methods by which 
Dinsmoor rearranges archons and inscriptions are sound, and the results, 
as illustrated above, are reasonable. In the first instance, we can delete 
from our histories an episode for which no ancient authority exists; in the 
second, the results of Arsinoe’s machinations are now brought into close 
proximity to her activity. 

Dinsmoor also tries to do for the second and first centuries what he 
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has done so well for the third; but until more evidence is available for 
certain periods, judgment as to the finality of his detailed conclusions must 
be suspended. ; 

To the history of the Athenian calendar the second part of the volume 
makes notable contributions. Here Dinsmoor is particularly interested in 
the workings of the nineteen year lunar cycle introduced into Athens by 
Meton in 432 B.C., modified and corrected, first by Callippus in 330, and 
secondly by Hipparchus in 145 B.C. These investigations take Dinsmoor 
back into the fifth century, where his theories about the Metonic cycle 
bring him at times into opposition to views expressed by Meritt in his 
Athenian Calendar. Historians of the Peloponnesian War can not afford 
to neglect Dinsmoor’s analysis of the first two Metonic cycles, though they 
may not agree with his detailed reconstruction of the calendar. 

In conclusion, Dinsmoor must be complimented on the wealth of tables 
he has provided and on the excellence of his indexes. The book is a veri- 
table reference library on matters.connected with Hellenistic chronology 
and the Athenian calendar. Much of the material is found in no other 
English work. Itis scarcely necessary to add that the book is characterized 
by sound scholarship and meticulous attention to details. 

The University of Cincinnati. Auten B. West. 


4 
Thought and Letters in Western Europe, A.D. 500 to goo. By 

M. L. W. Latstner, Professor of Ancient History in Cornell 

University. (New York: Dial Press. 1931. Pp. ix, 354. $4.00.) 

Proressor LatstNEr’s book will be welcomed by all students in the 
medieval field and should be especially valuable and illuminating to that 
large body of English and American medievalists whose interests are mainly 
confined to the eleventh and succeeding centuries. 

The period dealt with covers the four centuries following the collapse 
of the Western Roman Empire. The first three chapters (part I.) are 
introductory in character: barbarian invasions, the Church, pagan educa- 
tion and letters, the Christian attitude toward pagan learning, and the 
Christian literature during the fourth and fifth centuries. The next three 
chapters (part II.) cover the period from the sixth century to Bede and 
Boniface. The following nine chapters (part III.), comprising over half 
the book, are devoted to the Carolingian age. The subjects treated are: 
revival of education and learning, education and the liberal arts, libraries 
and scriptoria, study of Greek and literature. The divisions under the last 
heading are: study of classical literature, history and biography, hagiography 
and geography, controversial and dogmatic writings, exegesis, pastoral, and 
liturgical writings, political ideas, philosophy, poetry, vernacular literature. 
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The volume closes with an appendix of translations, a select bibliography, 
a general index, and an index of modern authors cited in the notes. 

The author has shown great skill in the selection of material and is 
expert in the art of condensation. There is an amazing amount of material 
packed into a small compass; the chapters on Irish and English scholars 
and on the study of Greek are especially good examples. One of the ex- 
cellent features throughout the book is the systematic treatment of theo- 
logical questions and their influence on politics and literature. All in all, 
it is an, extremely useful handbook. It is to be hoped, however, that in 
a second edition the publishers will provide a better map. 

The statement on page 127 that no extant manuscript of Bede’s writings 
contains a marginal indication of the sources is wrong. Sutcliffe (Biblica, 
VI. 205-210; VII. 428-439) found the sources given in two Vatican MSS. 
of the Commentary on Mark: AV (or Au) for Augustine, GR for Gregory, 
etc. The first letter marks the beginning, the second, the ending of the 
‘ quotation; this explains why they were so often omitted by the copyists, 
who overlooked them or did not understand them. On page 136, Laistner 
agrees with Manitius in thinking that Jonas, the biographer of Columbanus, 
cited from the lost book of Livy; while Traube asserts that the citation is 
a corruption of a passage of the Verrines. The Liber Monstrorum (p. 140) 
according to Laistner was written by a Frank, according to Manitius by 
an Irishman living in Gaul, while Thomas (Bulletin Du Cange, 1924, pp. 
232-245) suggests it was probably written in England. The MSS. are 
certainly derived from an insular original, as symptomatic errors show. 
The error in regard to the number of MSS. of Hrabanus’s Priscian (p. 170) 
is easily explained; the handbooks regularly give the number of Priscian 
MSS. as r000. To the list of authors known to Lupus (p. 207) the name 
of Macrobius should be added. Lupus writes (Ep. 8) to Adalgaudus (ac- 
cording to Laistner, abbot of Fleury) thanking him for his help in cor- 
recting this author. It was the writer’s good fortune to discover the 
MS. last summer at Paris (Lat. 6370). The codex was written at Tours 
and so is the fourth MS. of this scriptorium that came into the possession 
of Lupus. Laistner seems to have escaped the pitfall of orthographical 
inconsistency; an exception is Jarrow in the text (pp. 117, 121, 127) but 
Yarrow in the index; Yarrow in the text (p. 150) is not listed in the index. 

The University of Chicago. ‘Cuar.es H. Bzxson. 
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Frederick the Second, 1194-1250. By Ernst Kanrorowicz. Authorised 
English Version by E. O. Lorrmer. [Makers of the Middle Ages.] 
(New York: Richard R. Smith. 1931. Pp. xxvii, 724. $5.00.) 
At last the English reader has at his disposal, in place of the antiquated 

work of Kington (1862), a fresh and stimulating biography of the Emperor 

Frederick II. The author, Ernst Kantorowicz, is a young man of letters 

rather than a professional scholar of the school of Winkelmann and 

Hampe, but he has mastered the enormous special literature of his subject 

in a way that compels respect. The German original, which first appeared 

in 1927, has been sharply criticized for its subjectiveness and fondness for 
system, as well as for taking too seriously the Oriental and Roman elements 
in Frederick’s imperial ideas, and the treatment will impress most readers 
as eulogistic, if not romantic and exaggerated; but the author has seen his 
way around his theme and produced a book where others have only 
planned ‘and hoped to produce one. There is plenty of narrative, while 
the treatment of intellectual conditions is particularly full and good, with 
due reference to the Sicilian background and inheritance. The emperor’s 
love of sport is suitably emphasized, but it is well said that “the ‘game’ for 
Frederick was not the shock of knightly weapons, but the clash of noble 


minds” (p. 365). So the new element in the Falcon Book is declared to’ 


29 


be “the idea of seeing and telling ‘the things that are, as they are 
(pp. 360, 364). 7 l 

The translation reads well, better than most translations from the 
German, and seems reasonably faithful. The volume has been equipped 
with seven new maps and with a brief “summary of sources” supplied by 
the author, and there are occasional notes and slight changes by the 
translator. It is a pity the opportunity was not taken to correct some of 
the minor inaccuracies of the original, such as the assertion (p. 306) that 
Henry of Avranches was an Englishman, or the loose sentence concerning 
the Sicilian translators on page 339. It is also regrettable that the passages 
quoted at length from the sources in the German text have been translated 
into English from the German rather than directly from the Latin originals, 
in a way that reminds us of the Greco-Arabic translations of the Middle 
Ages. A good example is the series of questions addressed by Frederick 
to Michael Scot (p. 351), of which an earlier and more direct English 
version will be found in this Revzew (XXVII. 689-691). 

A more serious defect is the omission of the Ergdnzungsband of 307 
pages which Kantorowicz published in 1931, and which supplies the 
scaffolding for the building already erected four years earlier. True, the 


' translator does make a bare mention of the supplementary volume, and’ 
expresses the hope that “these pièces justificatives will no doubt be con-` 
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sulted in the original tongues by serious students of the subject” (p. xxv); 
but this scarcely bridges the chasm. ‘The Ergdnzungsband contains, besides 
ten brief Exkurse, detailed references and bibliographical notes for the 
whole original volume, carefully brought down to 1930 with the aid of the 
central office of the Monumenta Germaniae, and its earlier publication 
would have forestalled a certain amount of the criticism to which the work 
has been subjected. Without these notes the English version rather hangs 
in the air, although their inclusion would have outrun the limits of a 
single volume. If this defect can be remedied, the planner of the “Makers 
- of the Middle Ages”, Miss Waddell, is to be congratulated on her courage 
in beginning the series with a volume translated from the German rather 
than with one written in English for this special purpose. 
Harvard University. CHarLEs H, Hasxins. 


The Registrum Antiquissimum of the Cathedral Church of Lincoln. 
Edited by C. W. Foster, Canon of Lincoln and Prebendary of 
Leicester Saint Margaret. Volume I. [Publications of the Lincoln 
Record Society, volume 27.] (Hereford: Hereford Times. 1931. 
Pp. Ixxi, 351.) 

Tus important and beautiful volume should serve as an exemplar to 
editors of medieval texts. It is the “first fruits”, we are told, of a critical 
study of Lincoln charters which has already extended over sixteen years. 
The editor’s own unrivaled knowledge of his subject has been supple- 
mented by the interest and coöperation of Professor and Mrs. Stenton, 
names to conjure with in the field of editing, the former making also a 
direct contribution of notes to four important documents, two of them 
from the reign of the Conqueror. Notes on papal texts have been added 
by Dr. W. Holtzmann, one, for example, establishing the authenticity of 
the pre-Conquest bull of Nicholas II. and another on a document illustrat- 
ing the struggle between Stephen and the bishops. Thirty-four facsimiles 
add much to the pleasure given by the volume and its usefulness to scholars. 
Appendixes discuss episcopal residences in Lincoln and Thorngate. Colla- 
tions of various lists of charters, together with an excellent index, make 
the book casy to use. 

The introduction contains a critical study of the Registrum and its 
relation to other Lincoln registers and cartularies, and recovers from 
oblivion the work of redaction done by John de Schalby. It contains also 
an interesting discussion of the organization of a secular cathedral church 
with its division of possessions between bishop and canons, and of the 
‘duties of medieval canons. Some of the charters that follow have been 
printed before, but by no means always in the definitive form here given; 
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others are printed here for the first time—for example, thirteen charters of 
Stephen. Later volumes, we are told, will contain a larger proportion of 
hitherto unprinted documents. In addition to the texts contained in the 
Registrum, but appropriately distinguished from them, the editor has in- 
cluded certain additional charters found in the muniment room, either 
themselves originals or else texts taken from cartularies. The wealth of 
early material in Lincoln is almost unbelievable—about forty-two hundred 
original pre-Reformation documents, and over thirty-six hundred others in 
cartularies and the like. There are mighty documents in this volume. 
The very first is the writ of William J. announcing to the diocese of 
Lincoln the separation of church and lay courts; a second deals with the 
removal of the see from Dorchester to Lincoln; another is a registered copy 
of the 1225 reissue of the Great Charter; another an original copy of the 
Great Charter itself; and another a forest charter of 1217. Such giants 
must not, however, obscure the importance of “the great stream of smaller 
gifts that flowed from the free peasants of Lincolnshire”, men whose 
“names proclaim their native descent” and in whom may be seen “the 
rank and file of the Danish army”. The Registrum gives to scholars 
another great collection of early documents, which are presented with an 
unusual richness of historical criticism, and which are of especial value to 
students of the Danelaw. 
Mt. Holyoke College. N. Nerison. 


BOOKS OF MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Bayle, the Sceptic. By Howard Rosinson. (New York: Columbia 

University Press. 1931. Pp. x, 334. $4.25.) 

Prorounp admiration of Bayle and long study of his writings have 
made Professor Howard Robinson a skillful interpreter of his thought to 
our generation. In 1916 he published an excellent doctor’s thesis on The 
Great Comet of 1680, exhibiting Bayle as the leader of the rationalist revolt 
against superstition. In 1929 he contributed an interesting study of Bayle’s 
Profanation of Sacred History to the Essays in Intellectual History 
dedicated to James Harvey Robinson.. And now he has summed up the 
results of long years of devoted labor in a biography that is careful, learned, 
informing, and readable. Especially valuable are the extended analyses, 
with ample quotations, of Bayle’s works, and the study of his influence and 
fame during the period of the Enlightenment. i 

Thorough as Professor Robinson generally is, he has overlooked a few 
of Bayle’s printed pamphlets and one important manuscript source that 
might have been readily accessible to him. Neither his index nor his 
bibliography reveals any knowledge of Petri Baelii ad Virum Doctissimum 
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Theodorum J. ab Almeloveen Epistola de Scriptis Adespotis, published in 
Vincent Placcius’s Theatrum Anonymorum et Pseudonymorum at Ham- 
burg in,1708. In this, Bayle discusses the authorship of the Vindiciae 
conira Tyrannos, which he attributed to Hotman, and. which is still vigor- 
ously debated. . 

In his bibliography (p. 310), the author lists the manuscript at the 
Bibliothèque Nationale of Bayles Harangue pour le Duc de Luxembourg, 
but he apparently does not know that it has been twice published, once by 
G. Ascoli in 1916 (with date 1914), and again by E..Lacoste in his Bayle 
Nouvelliste et Critique Littéraire in 1929. The, harangue is a satire on 
the charge that the duke had given himself to the devil; had the biographer 
known it he might have added some significant touches to his picture of 
Bayle as an enemy of superstition, He might also have profited by the 
excellent work of Lacoste. p ê 

On December 30, 1924, Professor John Lawrence Gerig announced to 
the Modern Language Association that Columbia University had acquired 
a manuscript containing 160 letters of Pierre Bayle, of which many are 
unpublished, and many only partially published. According to Gerig, 
earlier editors had suppressed much matter of a skeptical or Protestant 
nature, and had omitted important passages bearing on Locke and Newton. 
For seven years this rich source has lain unused at Columbia; now at last 
Professors Gerig and Roosbroeck have begun to publish it in the Romanic 
Review (vol. XXII, June-September, 1931). It is unfortunate that Professor 
Robinson was unable to use this or the other manuscript letters mentioned 
by Gerig and Roosbroeck in their first article as existing at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Professor Gerig writes me that he has discovered a number of 
other letters of Bayle which he will publish in his own or in foreign 
reviews; that Professor Hawkins of Harvard has discovered and will soon 
publish others; and that the Columbia MS. is now and has been accessible 
to any scholar wishing to use it. 

In certain matters the biographer’s critical faculty has been warped by 
admiration for his hero, or, rather, by unconscious absorption of his point 
of view. His account of the Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, while an 
excellent summary of its contents and a fair evaluation of its skepticism, 
errs in failing to point out the real and serious charges that should be 
made against it. The faults which Mr. Robinson points out, and for 
which he apologizes at needless length, are obscenity and bias against 
priestcraft, faults of such minor importance as to hurt the value of the 
dictionary very little. The real weakness of Bayle’s erudition is its 
capriciousness. Not only is the selection of names for treatment very 
arbitrary, including many absurdly unimportant and omitting many great 
men and women, but the treatment of each individual is marred by over- 
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emphasis of some particular aspect of the subject and total neglect of 
others. Voltaire called Bayle “l’anecdotier de Punivers”. Goethe pro- 
nounced the Dictionnaire “equally valuable and useful on account of its 
learning and acumen, and ridiculous and noxious because of its gossip 
and twaddle”. Neither of these judgments is quoted by Professor Robin- 
son; but each of them contains more-sound criticism than anything that 
he says himself or quotes from others. 

With much of what the author says in praise of Bayle’s historical method 
I agree; from some of his judgments J strongly dissent. To balance in nice 
equipoise baseless slanders and authentic accounts (as Bayle does, for exam- 
ple, in his article on Luther’s wife) does not indicate impartiality but an 
abdication of the critical faculty, or else malice. From Professor Robinson’s 
investigation of Bayle’s influence on the rationalists of the eighteenth century 
I have learned much, even though at times I can not follow all -his infer- 
ences. It is certainly incorrect to attribute to Bayle’s example Gibbon’s irony 
(which he says he learned from Pascal), his conception of history (which 
he got from Voltaire and Montesquieu), and his historical method (which 
he learned from Tillemont). 

If this review has dwelt at more length on the weaknesses of the author’ 
than on his merits, this is not because his faults outweigh his services, but 
because it is more profitable to supply omissions than to repeat words well 
said. For a sympathetic study of an important subject all students of the 
intellectual history: of the Enlightenment will acknowledge a debt to 
Professor Robinson. 

Cornell University. l PRESERVED SMITH. 


The. Endless Adventure: Personalities and Practical Politics in Eight- 
eenth-Century England. By F. S. Orver. Two volumes in one. — 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. Pp.-xv, 428; 326. 
$7.50.) 

“Ler them say ’tis grossly done; so it be fairly done, no matter.” 
This seems to be the opinion of Mr. Oliver as well as of Falstaff. Politics 
the writer regards as a game, an unsavory but necessary and rather de- 
lightful game, the. rules and motives of which have scarcely varied 
throughout the centuries. In this book we are treated to a skillful if 
somewhat’ overrealistic picture of that game as played in England during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Oliver is‘a keen writer and his book sparkles with aphorism and 
epigram. It is full of brief character sketches which show historical discern- 
ment as well as literary ability. It is unfortunate that the writer has 
included within it three chapters quite derogatory to the skill of Lenin aè 
a politician after the establishment of the Russian dictatorship. And since 
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Mr. Oliver assures us that the Russian scene is “obscured by ground fog”, 
‘it is the more remarkable that he writes as dogmatically as he does of 
Lenin’s lack of success, Aside, however, from this single exception, one 
finds little to criticize specifically. 

The Endless Adventure, it must be remembered, is not history. Mr. 
Oliver not only states that he has not engaged in research but also frankly 
admits that he is not interested in correlating his rather sorry troop of 
characters to their milieu. The book is not biography, since everything is 
intentionally omitted which is not connected with party warfare. On the 
other hand, it is not politics from the broad point of view of political 
philosophy. It is simply and solely a study of those means and methods 
employed by politicians to gain and hold political power. It is written 
on the model of Machiavelli’s Prince, scornfully dismissing idealists and 
humanitarians; but unlike the Prince it is too long. It is somewhat 
reminiscent of the tales of a bright but cynical old clubman whose political 
gossip tends to pale after many hours spent in the telling. Thus one 
reads too much im extenso about George I. and his absurd little successor, 
of Carteret and his petty plots, of the involved and intricate relationship 
of Walpole to the Pelham connection, of William Pulteney’s. defection, and 
of like matters. 

Now the desirability of such an excursus into parliamentary gossip may, 
perhaps, not be open to question, but to divorée all such from its historical 
background is not easily to be defended. Walpole may well have been “the 
archetype of the normal politician”, and he may also have been “a master 
of the game of spies and counter-spies”, but he was also the Norfolk squire 
and the man of business. While anyone may assert with Mr. Oliver that 
“Walpole treated Tories as traitors purely for partisan purposes”, it is not 
so easy to prove it. So also stands the case with Viscount Bolingbroke. 
The tempestuous and erratic career of that Tory philosopher may have 
been determined by purely selfish and materialistic motives, but to assume ` 
a priori that this was the case seems somewhat an overstatement. In his 
constant desire to avoid unctuous sentimentality and cloudy idealism, Mr. 
Oliver, it seems, is continuously in danger of falling backward. The vigor 
of his realism, too honest to be a pose, at times is too one-sided to be 
realistic. 

Princeton University. Warrer Puetps Hatt. 


The Letters of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., Sometime Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Edited by Jonn Terror, B.A. Eight 
volumes. (London: Epworth Press. 1931. $40.00.) 

Many of the letters of John Wesley, either in whole or in part, have 
been previously published. Some nine hundred appeared in Wesley's 
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Works, edited by Thomas Jackson (14 vols.) in 1829-1831; Dr. Priestley 
published in 179r, the year of Wesley’s death, a number of original Wesley 
letters, among them eleven to his brother Samuel and one to his father. 
Others appeared from time to time in the Arminian Magazine. Two 
compilations of Wesley letters on particular subjects appeared, one in 
1816, and a second in 1837, while Tyerman in his monumental Life of 
John Wesley (3 vols., 1878) drew heavily upon the letters and published 
numbers of them. In 1915 the largest collection, up to that time, appeared 
in a single volume edited by George Eayrs, entitled Letters of John Wesley: 
a Selection of Important and New Letters with Introduction and Biographi- 
cal Notes. None of the above collections, however, approaches either in 
completeness or editorial skill the present collection, which contains 2670 
letters covering a period of just seventy years, 1721 to 1791. 

The first letter is to the treasurer of Charterhouse School, and was 
written on November 3, 1721, when Wesley was eighteen years of age, 
after he had entered Christ Church, Oxford. It explains a mistake in a 
financial transaction, which Wesley is anxious shall not reflect upon his 
good name. This letter is preserved at the Charterhouse, where Wesley 
is considered the -greatest of Carthusians and he is thus commemorated in 
the school song: 


Wesley, John Wesley was one of our company, 
Prophet untiring and fearless of tongue, 
Down the long years he went 
Spending yet never spent, 
Serving his God with a heart ever young. 


The last letter, dated February 24, 1791, written the day after he had 
preached his last sermon, was addressed to William Wilberforce, then 
engaged in his great fight in Parliament to outlaw the slave cae, and 
contains this interesting reference to American slavery: 


O be not weary in well doing: Go on in the name of God and.in the 
power of his might, till even American slavery (the vilest that ever saw 
the sun) shall vanish away before it. 


Many of Wesley’s letters are very brief and were written in great haste, 
since throughout his long life he was so constantly on the move, but they 
are always well composed, always clear as sunlight, and exactly to the 
point. A good example is his letter to George Shadford, one of his mis- 
sionaries to America, received by Shadford just as he was setting sail 
in March, 1773: 

Dear George;—The time is arrived for you to embark for America. 


You must go down to Bristol, where you will meet with Thomas Rankin, 
Captain Webb, and his wife. 


I let you loose, George, on the great continent of America. Publish 
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your message in the open face of the sun, and do all the good you can.— 


I am, dear George, Yours affectionately. 


The very next letter, to a Mrs. Bennis, is equally typical: 

I fear you are too idle: this will certainly bring condemnation. Up, 
and be doing! , Do not loiter. See that your talent rust not: rather let it 
gain ten more; and it will if you use it. Á 
Wesley considered himself a poor letter writer and on one occasion said 
to a correspondent, “I often doubt whether my correspondence is worth 
having”, but in spite of any doubts he may have had regarding its value, 
_he kept at it throughout his long life. Though his mind moved with 
extraordinary quickness, his penmanship was deliberate and careful, strik- 
ingly similar to that of George Washington. 

The whole of Wesley appears in his letters; his proneness to jump at 
conclusions from scanty evidence; his attributing to the Spirit of God 
natural emotions and impressions; his keenness of judgment on practical 
matters; his penetrating observations on persons and events; his acuteness 
in sizing up a situation, and his ability to get at the heart of a matter 
‘by the most direct route. , He wrote letters to keep in touch with his many ' 
helpers, to encourage those who were despondent, as well as to gain 
sympathy and help both for his work and himself. His unhappy marriage 
caused him to turn more and more to his friends, and he was always care- 
ful to keep his friendships in repair. There are a surprising number of 
letters to women and as he grew older his letters, to young women espe- 
cially, grow increasingly fatherly and sympathetic. 

Wesley’s longest letters are controversial, and these he generally pre- 
pared with great care. We have Wesley’s own word that he disliked 
controversy: “I abhor disputing”, he says, “and never enter into it but 
when I am, as it were, dragged into it by the hair of the head.” But 
regardless of his distaste for it he was often involved in it. A good ex- 
ample of letters of this type is the one written on June 11, 1747, to Dr. ` 
Gibson, bishop of London (II. 277-291), who in the beginning, regarded 
the Methodist movement with a considerable degree of sympathy, but later 
became bitterly opposed. This letter covers fourteen pages and is a model 
for clarity, orderly presentation, and good temper. 

Among the most important and interesting letters, especially for the 
general historian, are those written to public men. On June 15, 1775, 
. Wesley wrote a long letter to Lord North, the prime minister (VI. 16v- 
164), giving his views on the American situation. The identical letter, 
with a somewhat more personal ending, had been sent to Lord Dartmouth 
the previous day (II. 155-160). In 1784 he addressed a letter to William 
Pitt the Younger on the question of taxation, indicative of his intelligent 
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concern for the public welfare in a critical time. With the efforts of 
Thomas Clarkson, Granville Sharp, and William Wilberforce to abolish 
the slave trade he was in full and hearty yapn as is shown by his 
several letters to them. 

To the-standard edition of The Journal of John Wesley (8 vols., 1909- 
1916) the Letters will prove both an introduction and a supplement, and 
together they furnish not only an intimate portrait of one of the most 
interesting and important figures of eighteenth century England, but also 
an intimate picture of eighteenth century English society. 

These generous volumes are beautifully printed on high grade paper, 
‘while the careful editing, the well chosen illustrations, and the ample 
index leave little to be desired.. , 

. The University of Chicago. Wikram W. SWEET. 
Sir Francis Burdett and his Times, 1770-1844. By M. W. PATTERSON, 

Vice-President and Senior Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. Two , 

volumes. (London: Macmillan and Company; New York: Mac- 

millan Company. 1931. Pp. xiv, 356; vii, 357-688. $10.00.) 

Havine access to unpublished letters and papers of the Burdett and of 
the Coutts families, the vice president of Trinity, Oxford, has taken this 
opportunity to offer them as a documentary contribution to the period of 
English history included within Sir Francis Burdett’s lifetime. The letters 
and papers furnish about one-half of the contents of the two volumes; the 
other half comprises the editor’s own version of the “history of the times”. 
These narrative and explanatory passages, it must be admitted regretfully, 
do seem rather like echoes of half remembered tutorial disquisitions; though 
one could forgive their pedagogic quality had they not been phrased in 
wholly uninspired language. That aside, however, the letters and papers 
themselves, as a collection, are interesting and valuable. To mention but 
a few: an actual legal contract, duly drawn up and signed, disposing of the 
parliamentary representation of a pocket borough for a term of six years, 
at.a sum of £40,000 and incidental expenses, is a document rare of its 
kind (pp. 38-39). A note or two exchanged, in the interval 1818-1830, 
between Jeremy Bentham and Burdett. will be appreciated by any whose 
interests incline toward the leader of the philosophical radical school (pp. 
462-472). A few of Burdett’s public letters, after 1832, to his constituents 
and supporters in Westminster, declining to be bound or restricted as their 
representative by any pledges—and giving elaborate constitutional reasons 
for refusing to admit that the reform of Parliament entitled a constituency 
to instruct or pledge its representatives—furnish new and quite striking 
material for an elucidation of the doctrine of responsibility attaching to 
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membership in the reformed House of Commons. According to Sir 
Francis’s view, the Act of 1832 did not contemplate dethroning a privileged 
class; it sought merely to end corruption as the recognized means of 
aristocratic rule. England after 1832 was not expected to transform itself 
into a democracy; on the contrary, it was to maintain its established gov- 
ernment under a politically purified aristocracy. 

Through miscellaneous documents of this nature runs the central theme 
of Sir Francis Burdett as a personage of his time, a fine old Tory gentleman 
of Jacobite traditions shouldering the task of a high-minded and persecuted 
radical in the stirring days of revolution and reform. The cumulative effect 
of the letters is to portray Sir Francis more justly than has been done hither- 
to; and, under the editor’s careful arrangement and criticism, to impose a 
sane sense of proportion in estimating his oddities, his vicissitudes, and his 
importance as a public character. To this let us add that the vice president 
of Trinity has given us a more acceptable exposition of the bearing of 
political corruption upon the cause of parliamentary reform than any 
biographical study of this period has yet supplied. No one can complete 
the reading of these two volumes without acquiring a sharper and clearer 
view of the evil of borough-mongering as practiced in the days of the 
unreformed House of Commons—particularly in its influence upon votes 
and divisions in the House, and upon the political conduct of contemporary 
statesmen. ; 

McGill University. C. E. FRYER. 


Carlo Alberto Principe di Carignano. Per Niccorò Ropotico. 
(Florence: Felice Lemonnier. 1931. Pp. xviii, 479. 45 |.) 

Carlo Alberto Inedito: il Diario Autografo del Re; Lettere Intime ed 
Altri Scritti Inediti. Per Francesco Sarara. (Milan: A. Monda- 
dori. 1931. Pp. xi, 500. 40 1.) , 

Lettere di Carlo Alberto a Ottavio Thaon di Revel. A Cura di 
Grovannı Gentile, (Milan: Fratelli Treves. 1931. Pp. xv, 164. 
25 1.) ‘ 

THE past few months have witnessed a lively reawakening in historical 
study of the life of Charles Albert, the “Hamlet” of the Italian Risorgi- 
mento, The year 1931 is the centenary of his assumption of the crown of 
Piedmont, and Italian historians have a special regard for centenaries—as 
conducive to the sale of serious books. The three volumes above noted 
are all of the first quality in scholarship, and of the first importance 
as a contribution of new documentary evidence. Through them Charles 
Albert has become less of a Hamlet and has gained materially in his 
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reputation as a sincere patriot and a consistent precursor of Italian unity 
imbued with a deep-seated hatred of Austria. 

Rodolico’s Carlo Alberto, which is the product of fifteen years of study 
and research, covers the life of the prince only to the day when he became 
king. The volume is complete in itself but, though the author does not 
state it, he is known to have the continuation of the biography in prepara- 
tion. Rodolico places the prince in as favorable a light as possible through- 
out the succession of difficult situations which constitute the story of his 
life, but the effort to be always impartial is evident. He gives a con- 
vincing account of Charles Albert’s mental and political development, and 
destroys current legends of his early French-acquired liberalism, his weak- 
ness, chronic indecision, and contradictions of character. With these legends 
eliminated, there is no longer need of carrying on the fruitless search for a 
“secret” with which to explain the “enigma” of his life. If a secret there 
was, it could only be the ambition frankly stated in different passages of 
his later diaries published by Senator Salata, the ambition to enlarge the 
boundaries of Piedmont, and perhaps to become the king of a united Italy. 

Mentally inert and thoughtless of the future in early youth, Charles 
Albert before he was twenty began to study seriously and, in the spirit of 
sacrifice, to look upon life as a mission. He and the great patriot- 
conspirator and bitter enemy of the monarchy, Mazzini, had in common 
the ascetic, religious conception of life,.as they had in common the 
passion for a free and united Italy. 

The prince’s part in the Piedmontese revolution of 1821 is the most 
unfortunate and most disputed chapter of his life. Rodolico does his best 
to rebut the gravest charges brought against Charles Albert for this disaster. 
He successfully establishes his sincerity and his patriotic motives, but 
frankly admits that he was in no small degree responsible for the revolu- 
tion. He should at once have arrested the officers who first broached to 
him the plans for mutiny in the army. He should never have received 
the conspirators at his palace. He should have resigned the regency at the 
moment that he was ordered to do so by the new king, Charles Felix. 
He was but twenty-three years of age in this turbulent year, but that was 
not an excuse. He hoped to prevent the revolution and civil strife, but 
the purpose did not justify the course followed. We may question some 
details of Rodolico’s interpretation of Charles Albert’s conduct and par- 
ticularly the excessively severe condemnation of Santarosa and Ignazio 
Thaon di Revel, but the volume is a high achievement in close criticism 
and vivid portraiture. And it contains considerable new evidence drawn 
from wide research in many public and private archives, particularly in 
the archives of the foreign office in London, in several state archives ‘in 
Italy, and in the Vatican archives. Rodolico is independent in his criticism 
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and does not hesitate to take issue even with Alessandro Luzio, one of the 
dictators of Risorgimento history. 

The volume Carlo Alberto Inedito is of quite a dideient character. It 
consists mainly of autograph diaries of Charles Albert covering several 
detached months’ of different years between 1831 and 1841; to these are 
added a few autobiographical fragments, and miscellaneous correspondence - 
of the royal family relative to the political agitations of 1821. Salata gives 
excellent introductions and notes. 

In the king’s diaries two dominating purposes stand forth clearly as 
having been the lodestars that determined his course throughout life. One 
was the enlargement of the boundaries of Piedmont, the other, reforma- 
tion of government administration to make the country more prosperous 
and stronger, in preparation for the high destiny which he believed reserved 
for Piedmont and the monarchy in a free and united Italy. On January 
21, 1832, he records with satisfaction the receipt of “a very curious letter” 
from a young Italian patriot and exile, urging that Charles Albert place 
himself at the head of the Italian revolutionists, who in return would make 
him king of all Italy. “Whatever God has in store for me”, adds the 
diarist, “I am quite ready. I have never retreated. Whatever may be my 
future, and when the time comes, I shall know how to die fighting.” 
On March 14, 1832, he instructed the Piedmontese minister in Paris to 
sound the Russian and Prussian ministers on the advantage that would 
result “for the tranquillity of Italy, from an aggrandizement of the state 
of Piedmont; furthermore this would also be necessary, if we are to be able 
to maintain the equilibrium between Austria and France, and thus prevent 
many wars”, These quotations are typical revelations of the king’s dominat- 
ing ambition. 

` The volume of twenty-two letters of Charles Albert in French, mostly 
unpublished, addressed, April 3-Sestember 9, 1848, to his minister of 
finance, Count Ottavio Thaon di Revel, gives a vivid picture of the tragic 
campaign of 1848 against Austria, which began with extraordinary promise 
of fulfilling the sovereign’s long cherished hopes, but then, owing to the 
jealousies and conflicting aspirations of the Italians themselves, ended in 
disaster. The letters are of special value as showing forth the king’s 
psychology and his qualities as commander in chief. Most striking are 
the details given regarding the ministry’s project in August for inviting 
the French marshal, Bugeaud, to take over command of the army. 
Humiliating as this would have been for Charles Albert, he wrote: “So 
great is my devotion to my country that I would resign command of the 
army to him, leaving it with the conviction of having done all that I could 
to lead it well, sacrificing my pride, regretting only that I had not had the 
ability to do better.” 
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Charles Albert failed to realize his ambition. But his efforts made 
possible Piedmont’s extraordinary development in the decade following 
his death, under Cavour’s guidance, and the eventual achievement of 
Italian unity under the House of Savoy. _ 

This volume is only a portion of the king’s correspondence with Di 
Revel. Many letters were excluded because of their severe strictures on 
contemporaries whose descendants are living. 

Rome. H. Nexson Gay. 


Talleyrand, 1754-1838. Par G. Lacour-Gayer, Membre de l'Institut. 
Tome IIL, 1815-1838. [Bibliothèque Historique.] (Paris: Payot. 
1931. Pp. 519. 40 fr.) f 
Tue concluding volume of M. Lacour-Gayet’s biography deals with the 

period of Talleyrand’s career following the Congress of Vienna, surveying 

his less active but nevertheless effective relation to the changing background . 

of the times from 1815 to 1838. The far from cordial situation existing 

between Louis XVIII. and the “artisan” of his restoration is analyzed in a 

critical account of Talleyrand’s brief return to power as president of the 

council and minister of foreign affairs, July-September, 1815. Following 
his resignation—or better, his dismissal—he entered upon a period of 
more than fourteen years of retirement from active public life. He re- 
tained at court only the perfunctory office of high chamberlain. The 

100,000 francs emolument which attended the appointment served some- 

what to soften the bitterness of his disappointed political ambitions. 
During the years of private life which followed, whether spent on his 

estates, at fashionable watering places, or in his palatial Aétel, rue Saint- 

Florentin, Paris, he was never far dissociated from the pulse of public 

events, His réle in the Revolution of July, 1830, amply testifies to the 

efficacy of his salon diplomacy. This venerable aristocrat, this “dernier 
seigneur de France”, may have regretted that the new régime which he 
had been instrumental in inducting had been established through events 
which had occurred “un peu bourgeoisement”. He nevertheless accepted 
from Louis Philippe the opportunity to reénter’ public life as ambassador 
to the Court of Saint James, 1830-1834. His part in effecting a rapproche- 
ment between England and France through the Quadruple Alliance of 

1834, and his réle in the establishment of Belgian independence are pre- 

sented in the light of a thorough documentation. The last years of 

Talleyrand’s life, after his return to France in 1834, and the much dis- 

cussed problem of his reconciliation with the Church, receive particularly 

careful analysis. 
The ensemble of the three volumes of this biography presents a portrait 
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of Talleyrand so vivid and convincing, that more nearly than ever before 
the traditional’ “masque d’impassibilité” with which he deliberately 
shrouded his personality and career seems to have fallen away. Not that 
the author has attempted the unscientific, nor that he has filled in with 
` lines unwarranted by the documentary evidence on which he has based 
his work. On the contrary, he does not hesitate to acknowledge that as he 
followed one aspect or another of Talleyrand’s career, he has often found 
himself in an impasse because the evidence in the case had been destroyed 
or deliberately falsified. Nevertheless, M. Lacour-Gayet’s able methodology, 
intelligent interpretation of available material, and brilliant literary style 
combine to make of this biography an extraordinary historical achievement. 
Washington, D. C. Puorse A, Heats. 


Louis-Philippe, 1830-1848. Par Pierre ve La Gorce, de l'Académie 

Française. (Paris: Plon. 1931. Pp. 421. 20 fr.) 

Tuts volume completes the excellent studies of nineteenth century 
France up to 1870 by M. Pierre de La Gorce. It is to be hoped that he 
will soon undertake to write a history of the Third Republic. Such a 
work, written by a man who is a partisan but who is capable of fair 
judgments and generally sound conclusions, would be a valuable addition 
to the large number of histories of contemporary France that have been 
marred by the political bias of their authors. In spite of his clerical 
sympathies, M. de La Gorce isa better historian of his country than many 
of his contemporaries who have treated of the same periods. 

The volume that has just appeared is shorter than his previous studies 
of the Second Republic and of the Empire, but it possesses a greater 
literary merit. The style is lucid and even, and the structure of the baok 
is admirably suited to the subject. M. de La Gorce does not follow a’ 
strictly chronological order:'“I desire to make this reign comprehensible; 
I do not intend to write a mere chronicle of events.” Consequently, the 
form that he has adopted is topical. 

The ñrst part of the book treats of the début of the July Monarchy. At 
the outset, the reign of the “Bourgeois king” is trenchantly described: 
“Two characteristics marked this reign from the beginning, and they con- 
tinued with it to its end—reverence for the revolution and, at the same 
time, a spirit of conservatism that was often carried to the point of narrow- 
ness.” This second trait of the Orléans régime was stamped upon it by 
the newly elected bourgeois deputies who sought to establish a monarchy 
“cut to their pattern and made protector of their class and their fortunes”. 
This, the author believes, was the principal mandate, tacit but understood, 
that was confided to Louis Philippe by those who raised him to the threne. 
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This is the theme that is maintained consistently and convincingly through- 
out the book. 

M. de La Gorce presents conyincing evidence to show that, until 1842, 
the king was an astute and active power in the new régime. He assigns to 
the monarch a great deal of the credit for avoiding the wars and European 
complications that threatened to embarrass the beginnings of the reign, 
and a great part of the success of the Belgian revolution, he declares, was 
due to the tact of the “Bourgeois king”. It was the king also, as much as 
his statesmen, who laid the foundations for the future material develop- 
ment and expansion of France. In short, during the first half of his reign, 
Louis Philippe was not the -fussy grandmother or “crowned pear” that 
Daumier and his fellow cartoonists made him out to be. It was only after 
old age had begun to creep upon him that the king of the July Monarchy 
played the rôle of fainéant that popular tradition has erroneously assigned 
to his entire reign. 

The second half of the book contains two excellent chapters both of 
which are timely. One treats of the conquest of Algiers, the centenary of 
which France celebrated with such éclat last year. Another chapter relates 
in detail the story of the Catholic revival. As one nears the end of the 
book, however, one is conscious of a strange blank space in the picture 
that is presented of the declining years. Supine foreign policy, political 
parties, parliamentary corruption, and the personal animosites and ambitions 
of the leading statesmen are admirably described. But only a very brief 
section of the last chapter takes into consideration the transformation of 
French thought, and the humanitarian and socialist movements. Their 
growth is noted and their effect indicated but the description that is given 
of the ideas underlying these movements in the intellectual and social 
spheres is inadequate. In the opinion of the reviewer, this is the only 
serious criticism that can be made of a book that otherwise offers the most 
reliable and comprehensive account of the bourgeois monarchy that has 
yet appeared. l 

Yale University, Joun M. S. Atuison. 


Bismarck und die Grundlegung der Deutschen Grossmacht. Von 
Ecmonr ZecuLin. (Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nach- 
folger. 1930. Pp. xiii, 630. 17.50 M.) 

Tuts minute survey of the background and developments of the first 
fifteen months of Bismarck’s administration as Prussian minister-president, 
besides offering a thorough reéxamination of published materials, abounds 
in new contributions from the various archives relating to internal and 
foreign affairs at Berlin and Vienna. The first chapter gives a sketch of 
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the international situation and problems of Europe after 1850, drawn in 
broad strokes and with a sound grasp of realities, as the setting for 
Bismarck’s advent to leadership. There follows an analysis of Bismarck’s 
policy, marked by keen insight into his philosophy and an appreciation of 
the factors of personality that entered into its formation. Emphasizing. 
Bismarck’s devotion to the interests of the Prussian state, the author points 
out, as in his earlier book on the Staatsstreichplan of 1890, that parties, 
political doctrines, and institutions were regarded by him indifferently 
except as, in his judgment, they served or injured the main cause. “His 
view was that the national and liberal idea was a means of attaining 
Prussian predominance in Germany, not that the Prussian state was a 
means of fulfilling the national and liberal idea” (p. 153). He is shown 
similarly indifferent in his choice of means so far as international com- 
binations were concerned and similarly averse to restricting his freedom 
of action by any narrowly fixed system of relationships. Prussia should 
satisfy her interests through codperation with other states having interests 
to serve. “Europe should not be allewed again to fall into two groups 
of alliances, but should be kept in a general situation permitting Prussia 
to enter into understandings with all the great powers” (p. 398). Tt may 
be said that the same methods characterized his policy throughout ‘his 
career. Without denying a measure of fumbling in the early stages, 
Zechlin asserts that Bismarck displayed from the outset a sufficient mastery 
of his craft, even in availing himself of unexpected ways of escape from 
critical situations, to justify his system. 

In the story of Bismarck’s nomination, as the outcome of a prolonged 
constitutional crisis, the essential point insisted upon is that the adminis- 
trative course of which he became the executor was not one which he and 
Roon influenced the king to adopt, but an expression of William’s settled 
convictions. $ 

The final chapters are devoted to the intricate diplomacy of the Polish 
Revolution of 1863 and constitute by far the fullest treatment yet available 
of this phase of international relations. The troublesome Alvensleben Con- 
vention is represented as the result of the personal interview between the 
general and the czar (pp. 435-438). Here Zechlin takes issue with the 
article by Robert H. Lord, based on Russian sources, in this Review 
(XXIX. 24-48), as he does in affirming that Bismarck’s expressions regard- 
ing a Prussian occupation of Poland show that he entertained the idea only 
as a pis aller. He agrees almost fully with Lord in recognizing that 
Bismarck, in later years, grossly misrepresented the czar’s letter to the 
king, July 12, 1863, as an incitement to war against Austria. The czar’s 
preceding letter, of June.1, clearly advocating the reconstitution. of the 
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Holy Alliance group, which idéa is only further developed in the second, 
is reproduced in facsimile. Bismarck’s Konzept of William’s second letter, 
of August 12, the final text of which.could not be found by Lord in the 
Russian’ archives, is summarized at length. It expresses Prussia’s intention 
to go forward with the policy of understanding with Austria advocated 
by the czar. The true content of this correspondence, defining the condi- 
tions of the next stage of Bismarck’s diplomacy, reflects more credit on his 
conduct of foreign affairs than his own distorted version. ` 
Washington, D. C. : J. V. FULLER. 


The Letters of Queen Victoria, 'Third Series. A Selection from Her 
Majesty's Correspondence and Journal between the Years 1886 and 
gor. Published by Authority of His Majesty the King. Edited by 
Grorce Earte Buckie. In three volumes. Volume IL, 1891-1895. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1931. Pp, xi, 610. 
$9.00.) 
“Lorp Rosgsery ... certainly is a most unfortunate Minister!” This 

plaint of premier to sovereign, made in November, 1894, was elicited by 

. developments in British domestic politics which have never béen portrayed 

more yividly than in this book. «During the thirty years which had elapsed 

since the consolidation of the Liberal party, and especially in the decade 
marked by Gladstone’s ‘struggle for Home Rule, the bulk of the party’s 
original supporters among the nobility and landed gentry had seceded to 
the Conservatives. By depriving their old party of so much of its aristocratic 
and “moderate” element, the secessionists had, in Gladstone’s opinion, 
produced a menacing association of class antagonism with party antag- 
onism; by making the House of Lords more than ninety per cent. Con- 
servative they had created what Rosebery regarded as “a permanent ... 
danger to the Constitution”. Both premiers contended that the Liberals 
should, as a matter of prudence, appease the masses without delay—espe- 
cially by curtailing the powers of the Upper House. Victoria, inveterately 

Conservative, and showing the effects of age only in some minor physical 

disabilities, used all her accustomed devices to block Home Rule, Welsh 

and Scotch disestablishment, death duties, and attacks upon the powers 

(though not the constitution) of the Lords. Rosebery, as Gladstone’s 

foreign „secretary, had won favor by giving her sympathy and a little 

surreptitious assistance in matters of foreign and imperial policy; as prime 
minister he found himself between the upper and nether millstones of her 
insistence that he should “act as a check and drag upon his Cabinet” and 
the obvious inclination of a large section of his party either to bolt with, 
or to dispense with, him. Yet the difficulties of this pliant minister, for 
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all their historical interest, make small appeal to one’s sympathies when 
viewed beside the losing struggles to carry Home Rule and to check the 
expansion of the fleet which closed Gladstone’s political career. 

Unfortunately the volume does not offer comprehensive material for a 
study of Rosebery’s other great problem—that of persuading two Liberal 
cabinets to follow Conservative policies with respect to foreign affairs and 
the empire. It supplies, indeed, a good deal on relations with the de- 
pendencies, and a fair amount on such diplomatic encounters with other 
European powers as arose in connection with the division of Asia and 
Africa; it mirrors the dread of France and Russia, and the related duel 
between Rosebery and Gladstone concerning the augmentation of the fleet. 
But there is a striking scarcity of letters and memoranda touching directly 
upon the relations of England with the Triple Alliance powers, or upon the 
‘views of the foreign office regarding existent or prospective alignments. 
It seems unfortunate that these much wanted documents should yield place 
to so many letters of condolence, felicitation, and acknowledgment. But 
one can not assume that this is Mr. Buckle’s fault, or in any case quarrel 
much with him. As always, he leaves one highly instructed, very much 
diverted, grateful, admiring, and expectant. 

Wesleyan University. f Hersert C. BELL. 


A History of Europe from 1815 to 1923. By Sir J. A. R. MarrioTT, 
Honorary Fellow, formerly Fellow, Lecturer and Tutor in Modern 
History, of Worcester College, Oxford. [History of Medieval and 
Modern Europe, volume VIL] (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1931. Pp. xix, 587. $6.50.) ; 

Contemporary Europe and Overseas, 1898-1920. By R. B. Mowar, 
M.A., Professor of History in the University of Bristol. [Periods of 
European History, Arthur Hassall, General Editor, Period IX. 
1898-1920.} (New York: Macmillan Company. 1931. Pp. xxiv, 
392. $2.90.) 

Sır J. A. R. Marriorr holds that the years from 1815 to 1923 “possess 
the unity essential to a great drama, with Prologue, successive acts, and 
Epilogue”. Prologue and Epilogue are the congresses of Vienna and Paris. 
The successive acts are: Reaction, Liberalism, Nationalism, Weltpolitik, 
Armed Peace, and World War. The reviewer perceives that the hero’s 
part in this drama has been allotted to England, to whose honest, wise, 
and courageous statesmanship the policies of other powers stand in lament- 
able contrast. 

No attempt is made to introduce other material than that which pertains 
to political and diplomatic history, but within this sphere the treatment is 
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commendably compact and interesting. Diplomatic situations and political 

issues are explained in detail, treaty terms are given with precision, space 

is found for analyses of constitutions and criticisms of military campaigns. 

Those who can enjoy Fyffe’s History of Modern Europe, 1792-1878, and 

tolerate Gooch’s continuation (1878-1979), will be delighted with Marriott, 
for he is as readable as Fyffe, as closely in touch with recent literature as 

_ Gooch, and more successful than either in dealing with the problem of 

synthesis. Fyffe has no unifying thought unless it be the spread of liberal 

institutions, nor Gooch, unless it be the origins cf the World War, but 

Marriott, faithful to his conception of dramatic structure, carries plot and 

sub-plot consistently through his whole story. With a fine art that does 

not strain historical parallels the Holy Alliance and the League of Nations 

are so presented that they reflect light upon each other, comparisons are 
suggested between the coalition treaties against Napoleon and the secret 

treaties of the Allies against Germany, and the Austrian and Polish prob- 

lems throughout the century are so developed that the events of 1918 are 

anticipated. l 

With good old-fashioned downrightness Marriott fixes war responsi- _ 
bility upon the Central Powers. In the process he gets some of his facts 
wrong. He writes that “. ... Grey (July 24) suggested mediation by the 
four disinterested Powers. . . . That suggestion was rejected by Germany 
(July 27).” Actually it was on July 27 that Germany accepted the proposal 
of July 24 for médiation a quatre. 

Professor Mowat’s survey, less exclusively devoted to politics and 
diplomacy, less well knit in its organization, comes to a similar conclusion 
relative to the origin of the war. 

Mowat’s most distinctive contribution is his point of view. He holds 
that there was anarchy in Europe, but there was also a Concert of Europe, 
and the development of anarchy along with international law furnishes a 
thread to be followed in the study of diplomatic history. This interpreta- 
tion is put to the service of that theory of German War Guilt which 
redounds most to Britain’s credit. Just as Bernadotte Schmitt, believing 
that the essence of the European system was the antagonism of Entente 
to Alliance, fixes upon the German decision to support Austria as. crucial 
because it set Entente against Alliance, so Mowat, believing that the 
essence of the European system was the Concert, fixes upon Germany’s 
refusal to hold a cénference as the crucial decision, because it forestalled 
action by the Concert. 

Western Reserve University, Rosert C. BINKLEY. 


1 British Documents on the Origin of the War, vol. XI., no. 176. 
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The Founder of Modern Egypt: a Study of Muhammad ’Ali. By 
Henry Dopwet, Professor of History and Culture of the British 
Dominions in Asia, in the University of London. (Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1931. Pp. 
viii, 276. $5.00.) 

Tue Albanian tobacco merchant who made himself master-of an incon- 
ceivably chaotic Egypt, all but established an independent rule, set the great 
powers of Europe by the ears, and founded the dynasty which still reigns 
in Egypt, paid the usual penalty for partial failure in long neglect. In 
this, the first biographical study of importance to appear in English since 
the publication of St. John’s Egypt and Mohammed Ali (2 vols., London, 
1834; 2nd ed., 1846), the author aims at an interpretative study rather than 
a full history of the pasha’s remarkable career. 

The keynote of the book is well expressed in the words ascribed to the 
pasha himself: “Je n’ai fait en Egypte que ce que les Anglais ont fait aux 
Indes.” Pursuing this idea, Professor Dodwell has drawn many parallels 
between conditions and institutions in Egypt and those in India..and the 
more appropriately because of his intimate knowledge or the latter country. 
In a brief survey of this nature, a critical reader will invariably be distressed _ 
by omissions. For example, it would seem that Thurburn, Ahmed Pasha, 
Bardissi Bey, and Lady Hester Stanhope, if worthy of mention, should be 
given some identification, even for British readers. Artin Bey, the left 
hand of the pasha as Boghos Bey was his right, is not mentioned at all. 
Also one important factor in the pasha’s determination to make his final 
unfortunate drive for independence in 1838 and 1839—his extensive reliance 
on the confidential reports sent from various European capitals by the 
trusted John Bowring—has not been taken into consideration. 

For his present purpose Professor Dodwell has found it necessary to 
consult relatively few of the many sources available on his subject. These, 
however, such as the records of the British foreign office, documentary 
publications of the Société Royale de Géographie d’Egypte, and the papers 
collected in the Abdin Palace’at Cairo, are among the most essential ones. 
Unfortunately, in the absence of a general bibliography, the footnote cita- 
tions of authority are often too sketchy to be very illuminating or helpful, 
and there are numerous passages of interest for which there are no indica- 
tions of source. 

Professor Dodwell’s estimates of Mehemet Ali’s aims and motives, the 
reviewer believes, are generally very fair and sound. The accounts of 
the pasha’s efforts to ameliorate the condition of his wretched subjects 
probably would savor less of eulogy had it been shown that this concern 
was undoubtedly due more to regard for the sources of his own power 
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and for approbation in the eyes of Europe than to any purely altruistic 
motives. Lord Palmerston, too, is treated with a generosity which his 
Eastern policy could hardly have earned, but Professor Dodwell does not 
always write with complete detachment where British jnterests are con- 
cerned. He has, however, produced an interesting book, written with a 
fine touch and a sure instinct for essentials. The style is terse and balanced 
and the theme is lightened by many touches of dry humor and enriched 
by observations which display a deep understanding of human nature. 
Tufts College. Hatrorp L. Hoskins. 
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Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Auten Jounson and 
Dumas Marone. Volume VI., Echols-Fraser; volume VIL, 
Fraunces-Grimké. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. 
Pp. ix, 604; ix, 636. $250 for the complete set.) 

AN examination of the successive volumes of the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography goes far to confirm the assertion, made by one of its col- 
laborators, that the conception of history “as primarily a record of the cul- 
ture of a people” is “now becoming orthodox in America” (VI. 54). That 
the DAB itself has been a powerful factor in establishing this point of view 
„can not be doubted. Of the two installments now under review, volume 
VI. embraces 662 sketches of men and women representing all walks of ~ 
life and every variety of aspiration and endeavor, and volume VII. adds 
677 to the number, bringing the grand total of memoirs to 4786. The 
forty-nine Greens and Greenes stand foremost in frequency of biographical 
treatment, followed by the Evanses, 24 entries; the Fosters, 23; the Eliots, 
Elliots, and Elliotts, 21; the Fields, 19; and the Edwardses, 18. The num- 
ber of contributors of articles is larger than in the two volumes immediately 
preceding, being 262 in the case of volume VI. and 287 in the case of 
volume VII, - ; 

The present volumes offer their share of great and interesting names. 
Like the earlier ones, they also clarify the rôle in American civilization of 
many figures which have not been taken into account by historians. 
Among the sketches of outstanding merit may be mentioned Allen John- 
sons “Mary Morse Baker Eddy”, W. A. Robinson’s “George Franklin 
Edmunds”, F. A. Christies “Jonathan Edwards”, R. L. Rusk’s “Edward 
Eggleston”, D. DeS. Pool’s “Arnold Bogumil Ehrlich”, R. J. Purcell’s 
“Johi England”, F, C. Hicks’s “William Maxwell Evarts”, C. O. Paullin’s 
“David Glasgow Farragut”, E. S. Corwin’s “Stephen Johnson Field”, 
J. V. Fuller’s “Hamilton, Fish”, Carl Becker’s “Benjamin Franklin”, R. G. 
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Adams’s “Horatio Gates”, S. E. Morison’s “Elbridge Gerry”, E. B. 
Wilson’s “Josiah Willard Gibbs”, S. C. Mitchell’s “Daniel Coit Gilman”, 
J. R. Commons’s “Samuel Gompers”, J. E. Haley’s “Charles Goodnight”, 
C. W. Mitman’s “Charles Goodyear”, J. M. Phalen’s “William Crawford 
-Gorgas”, Allan Nevins’s “Horace Greeley”, F. M. Green’s “Duff Green”, 
and Adeline Adams’s “Horatio Greenough”. Fiske Kimball’s appraisal of 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue stands in happy contrast to the uncritical 
accounts of certain other artists treated in the Dictionary. The two 
volumes contain many suggestions as to figures which deserve, but have 
not yet received, full-length portrayal by biographers. Such a list would 
include G. F. Edmunds, W. L. Elkins, H. M. Flagler, B. O. Flower, 
J. B. Foraker, Christopher Gadsden, Matilda J. Gage, J. W. Garrett, 
Joshua R. Giddings, R. W. Gilder, Josiah Gorgas, and Duff Green. 

Certain problems of inclusion and exclusien perplex the reviewer as 
they doubtless perplexed the editorial staff. Why, for example, did Sir 
Christopher Gardiner’s sojourn of two years in Massachusetts Bay Colony 
(1630-1632) entitle him to a column and a half of space? Why make 
room in this gallery of notables for Thomas S. Gholson, whose career, as 
his biographer admits, “was not dramatic or conspicuous”, except locally, 
and whose death “evoked but brief comment from the press” (VII. 234)? 
On the other hand, many persons failed to gain admittance whose creden- 
tials might well have warranted the distinction. To this category belong 
Henry J. Ellicott (1848-1901), sculptor; James W. Elwell (1820-1899), 
philanthropist; Harry Eytinge (1822-1902), actor; Elizabeth Jefferson ` 
Fisher (1810-1890), actress; Charles H. Foster (1833-1895), author of 
Bertha, the Sewing-Machine Girl and over seventy-five other melodramas; 
John Wells Foster (1815-1873), paleontologist; L. F. Frazee (1813-1896), 
inventor; Mansfield French (1810-1876), educator and antislavery reformer; 
Ellen Frothingham (1835-1902), translator; Joseph R. Fry (d. 1865), grand 
opera librettist; Emma Fursch-Madi (1847-1892), grand opera singer; John 
N. Gamewell (1822-1896), inventor of fire alarm apparatus; Charles R. 
Gardiner (d. 1902), theatrical manager; Augustus K. Gardner (1821-1876), 
specialist in obstetrics; Charles F. M. Garnett (d. 1885), civil engineer; 
Percival Gaunt (1852-1896), composer of popular songs; John S. Gilbert 
(1801~1891), marine architect; Elliott P. Gleason (1821-1901), inventor and 
manufacturer; Abner C. Goodell (1805-1898), inventor; Ada Gray (1834- 
1902), actress; Eliza Greatorex (1819-1897), artist; and George F. Green 
(1832-1892), inventor. The surprising thing, however, is not that deserv- 
ing names have been omitted but that so mary, neglected in other collec- 
tions, have been included. 

Contributors of memoirs occasionally show a bad sense of proportion 
in treating the later and often most important stages of a man’s career, 
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as if their quota of words had unexpectedly run out. This fault, which 
seems more marked than in earlier volumes, is especially noticeable in 
the case of some of the longer sketches, Thus the biographer of W. Q. 
Gresham devotes nearly as many words to Gresham’s family background 
as to his essential services as Secretary of State, leaving the latter phase 
of his life unillumined so far as the reader is concerned. Similarly, in the 
memoir of G. W. Goethals, about as much space is given to listing his 
decorations as to the part he played in the World War. Some of the 
biographies of captains of industry are equally unsatisfactory because the 
writers, apparently, were loath to speak ill of the dead. In the sketch of 
William L. Elkins no mention at all is made of the dubious aspects of 
his business operations (VI. 84-85). While the memoir of H. C. Frick 
admits that during the Homestead strike he “engaged with doubtful 
legality three hundred Pinkerton guards”, yet the author quickly adds 
that Frick displayed “a reassuring trust in the principles of law and 
order” (VII. 30). In somewhat similar fashion, a lively account of the 
reckless financial career of “Bet-you-a-million” Gates is followed by the 
biographer’s solemn assurance that Gates “fell short of genuine business 
leadership by the lack of a mature sense of public responsibility” (VII. 
190). The sketch of E. L. Godkin is inadequate for a different reason. 
The author measures Godkin’s services by his cwn inner sense of what 
. constitutes “right thinking and sound politics” (VII. 349). Strangely 
enough, nothing is said as to Godkin’s attitude in regard to labor unions. 

Positive misstatements of fact are not numerous. One wonders at the 
reference to the “Southern chivalry” of the Boston-born Edgar Allan Poe 
(VI. 125). By no stretch of the imagination was the attack on Fort 
Moultrie in 1776 the “first British attack on America” (VI. 307). Frémont 
was never nominated for President by “the Free-Soil party” (VI. 360). The 
first Elsie book appeared in 1868, not 1867 (VI. 390). The spelling of 
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John Fleeming’s name with a single (VI. 459) violates Fleeming’s own 
practice while printer and publisher in Boston. Birney was nominated 
by the Liberty party, not the “Abolition party” (VII. 170). The publica- 
tion date of Henry George’s The Science of Political Economy is antedated 
ten years (VIT. 215). James Gibbs is stated to have gone to Bristol, 
Rhode Island, ten years before there was such a place (VII. 245). The 
slogan, “He kept us out of war”, derived from the Democratic platform 
of 1916 rather than from the speech of the temporary chairman of the 
national convention (VII. 335). The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People was not founded “very soon” after 1874 
(VII. 632-633), but in 1909. 

The tragic death of Allen Johnson on January 18, 1931, means that 
his name will not appear on the title-page of later volumes of the Dic- 
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tionary. Fortunately he lived long enough to complete the general plan 
of the work, make most of the assignments of articles, and train an 
editorial staff in accordance with his. conception of the enterprise. The 
naming of Dumas Malone as sole editor-in-chief, together with the promo- 
tion of Harris E. Starr to the post of associate editor, is an assurance that 
future volumes will show no departure from the high literary and scholarly 
standards which Dr. Johnson was responsible for setting. 
Harvard University. A. M. SCHLESINGER. 


Winthrop Papers. Volume IL, 1623-1630. (Boston: Massachusetts 

Historical Society. 1931. Pp. xxvi, 367.) 

Tue second volume of the Winthrop Papers covers the years from 1623 
to 1630 and has brought together in one volume all material written by or 
sent to Winthrop, both published and unpublished, relating to the emigra- 
tion to America. The first volume had included the papers relating to 
the Winthrop family in England only to 1628. The overlapping of the two 
volumes is due ta the discovery of new material. In all, thirty-five new 
documents are included, of which three are cf the first importance and 
interest. So elaborate a search of all libraries and collections in England 
and America has been pursued by Mr. W. C. Ford, Mr. G. W. Robinson, 
and others, that it seems hardly probable that anything further will be 
discovered. The various drafts and copies of letters and papers have 
been in addition so carefully collated and studied in accordance with the 
highest standards of scholarship that nothing mere can now be learned from 
a study of the manuscripts themselves. The bibliography of the various 
documents in the footnotes is exhaustive and final. A great service has 
also been done by the editors in dating papers previously dated wrongly 
or impossible to date accurately at all. The meticulous collection of ma- 
terial about the Winthrop family and about early Massachusetts has further 
been so extended that it seems probable that nothing of consequence will be 
added to it. In all respects this volume see:ns authoritative and final. 
Where material has not been included, it is easily available elsewhere and 
adequate reference to it has been made. A few dates have not been ex- 
tended; there are a few misprints and some errors; but none seem to be 
of real consequence. 

The most important of the new papers is Winthrop’s holograph draft 
of the “General Observations” for the Planting of New England, a docu- 
ment previously ascribed to the Rev. John White of Dorchester or to the 
Rev. Francis Higginson of Salem. The draft has been expertly handled 
by Mr. G. W. Robinson, collated with the others in existence, and a 
definitive text established. He shows conclusively Winthrop’s authorship 
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of a document earlier than any we now have, which was circulated in 
numerous copies and revised at various times by Winthrop himself, the 
holograph now printed for the first time being its third version. There 
seems to be no doubt that the copies found among White’s and Higgin- 
son’s papers were sent to them by Winthrop. All other material on the 
plans for settlement has been examined and is now definitively arranged 
and dated. The editors conclude that Winthrop can not be shown to have 
entertained the notion of emigration before the spring of 1629, influenced 
probably by the open breach with the king in the parliamentary session 
of that year and by the unfortunate condition of his private affairs. He 
did not, however, reach a decision to go until August and then about 
August 12 wrote the “General Observations”. While in the main these 
conclusions are merely affirmative of earlier conjectures and probabilities, 
it is important and interesting to have the issues laid at rest. 

Winthrop’s activities in the Court of Wards have been made known 
at length by the studies already published by Mr. G. W. Robinson but the 
“Notebook” is now printed for the first time and establishes definitely that 
Winthrop’s work as attorney was no casual occupation but a considerable 
practice and reasonably lucrative. The third important document is the 
draft of a speech by Winthrop before the Massachusetts Bay Company, 
probably delivered on December 1, 1629, and throws some light on his 
personality and upon the financial affairs of the company. The other 
new papers are mainly illustrative. . 

Washington University. Rotanp G, Usuer. 


L’Expédition de Cavelier de La Salle dans le Golfe du Mexique, 
1684-1687. Par le Baron Marc pg Vixwrs. (Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve. 1931. Pp. 235. 80 fr.) 


Tus study, the author’s sixth contribution to the history of Louisiana, 
is a distinct achievement in rigorous reéxamination of historical sources. 
M. de Villiers has gone back to the originals in the Archives Hydrogra- 
phiques, and has called into service the geographers, oceanographers, and 
geologists. He knows the recent work of Bolton, Hackett, and Dunn and 
agrees with Winsor’s close scholarship upon important points. He is able 
to dispose of the principal animadversions against Captain Beaujeu to 
which Gravier, Chesnel, and Parkman gave currency and which Lauvriére 
has recently repeated. He makes a clear case against the tortuous mis- 
representations of Abbé Jean Cavelier, demonstrates alterations in Joutel’s 
journal, and exposes again the unscholarly editorial practices of Margry. 

On the positive side, the author has definitely cleared Beaujeu of having 
deserted La Salle or of having plotted his ruin, Actually, La Salle at one 
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time tried to elude Beaujeu, refused to accept his wise offer of recourse 
to the West Indies for help, and dismissed him and his ships. It there- 
fore seems proven that La Salle was chiefly responsible for the disaster. 
A persuasive itinerary of the coastal operations is presented, the overland 
retreat is equally well reconstructed, and the location of La Salle’s assassina- 
tion near the junction of Kickapoo Creek and the Trinity River will not 
suffer in closeness of reasoning when compared with Bolton’s suggestion. 
Finally, the record of the ultimate fate of the members of the expedition 
is given. 

Students of the Gulf expedition might differ with the author over such 
matters as his use of Beaujeu’s own statements, his hypotheses concerning 
Jarry (or Géry), and the emphasis given to La Salle’s search for the Bay 
of Espiritu Sancto. Any analysis of La Salle’s aims is necessarily difficult, 
but when it involves contradictions, they should be noted as such. It 
seems unwarranted to decide what La Salle really believed about the 
geography of the Mississippi Delta, its western tributaries, and the location 
of the Spanish settlements. The tendency in frankly controversial histori- 
ography to be uncritical with sources which corroborate one’s thesis is evi- 
denced here in the use made of Minet’s journal. Lastly, the impression 
that the relations of the French at Fort St. Louis with the Indians were 
almost uniformly hostile seems incorrect. 

Actually, extreme charges against either La Salle or Beaujeu are un- 
convincing. We still lack (perhaps inevitably) a resolution of the ideas 
which coursed through La Salle’s brain when he discovered that his 
insincere adoption of Penalosa’s projects had put him in an ambiguous 
position in America and with the king and Seignelay. We need not agree 
with M. de Villiers that La Salle was mad, but his. brilliance and stubborn- 
ness could become melancholy and perversity in the face of obvious failure. 
Perhaps it would be safest to think of La Salle’s southern exploits in terms 
of a new and cheaper trade route to the interior and as being closely 
related in time and stimulus to Radisson’s recent inspiration concerning 
Hudson Bay. 

Columbia University. J. BARTLET BREBNER. 


The Epic of America.. By James Trustow Apams. (Boston: Little, 

Brown, and Company. 1931. Pp. viii, 433. $3.00.) 

In a prologue, thirteen chapters, and an epilogue James Truslow Adams 
has related the epic of America (that is to say, the epic of the United 
States of America). The term epic is perhaps unfortunate. Long as- 
sociated with poetry in the grand style, it raises our expectations unduly 
by preparing us for something extraordinary, something dramatic in con- 
tent, something distinguished in form. We are, inevitably no doubt, a little 
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disappointed. Although readable, informing, and thought-provoking, the 
book belies its title. It does not, to me at least, convey the epic quality of 
American history; or rather it leaves me with the impression that up to date 
the “epic” (except as a “dream”) has turned out a rather humdrum and 
sordid affair, and that it is likely to peter out altogether unless the actors 
in the drama, since they know their rôles none too well, are far more 
effectively coached in the future than they have been in the past. The 
dream has been magnificant—~a vision of liberty, equality, and the Great 
Society; the performance has been what we know—the ruthless exploitation 
of a rich, virgin country by people who, uprooted from the stabilizing 
influences of an older culture and fully occupied with material interests, 
have found compensation for the inevitable decline of knowledge and the 
art of living by naively glorifying the practical activities. 

Mr. Adams is an intelligent disciple of Frederick Jackson Turner; and 
the chief merit of his book is in its discriminating emphasis on the influence 
of the “frontier” (the existence of free land) in shaping che democratic 
civilization of the United States. “Had the Pacific Ocean washed the 
western slopes of the Alleghanies, the type of civilization would probably 
have continued along the lines of eighteenth century European culture” 
(p. 114). But Mr. Adams differs from Turner in his estimate of the 
quality of frontier civilization: whereas Turner for the most part finds in 
the buoyancy and self-reliance and optimism of the frontier spirit an 
intimation of a new and better freedom, Adams for the most part finds 
in the decline of knowledge, the increase of lawlessness, and the concentra- 
tion on material advantages which were inseparable from frontier life 
something less glamorous and engaging, something even a little ominous. 
“Life had been growing freer and more independent for the poor, but also 
less cultured in the broad sense. American advance has always involved 
a selection. If that selection has always meant that the more democratic, 
the more independent, courageous, and ambitious—as well, it must not be 
forgotten, as the more shiftless—have passed on to the frontiers as pioneers, 
so it has also meant that those for whom education, the pleasures of social 
life, aesthetic and intellectual opportunities . . . have counted as more 
important than a material getting ahead, have for the most part usually 
stayed behind. They have been deposited in successive ‘older settlements’ 
like sediment in a stream in flood” (p. 123). “Of the moral muddle into 
which we got by raising money-making to the rank of a patriotic and 
moral virtue I have already spoken. This was the cancer that ate deep into 
the vitals of our life. It meant not merely that money could be set off 
against order, . . . but the demoralization of our whole attitude towards 
law and public life” (p. 225). And the less amiable traits nourished by 
the frontier, having outlived the conditions that developed them, have 
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become, gs it were, acquired characteristics, have even been intensified by 
the strain and stress of the industrial and technological transformation of 
the last fifty years. Certainly the lineaments of the “Great Society” are 
not to be discerned in the period following the Civil War, still less perhaps 
in the golden age of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. “The barbarous 
callousness of the motoring millions, the littered roadsides, the use of our 
most beautiful scenery for the advertising of products which should be 
boycotted for that very reason, are but symptoms of our slipping down 
from civilized standards of life, as are also our lawlessness and corruption, 
with the cynical disregard of them by the people” (p. 403). For Mr. 
Adams the frontier is, in great part at least, the explanation for the 
“rawness” of American civilization as well as for its strength and promise. 

That it has a promise Mr. Adams does not deny. In fact he insists 
upon it, At not too great intervals the deprecatory note gives way to a 
strain of enthusiasm, and in many an “aside” he assures us that “there has 
also beer. the American dream, that dream of a land in which life should 
become fuller for every man, with opportunity for each according to his 
ability or achievement” (p. 404). The point is that he has to insist on it— 
has to tell us this in asides since it does not clearly emerge from the main 
theme. It is as if Mr. Adams wrote the book to remind us of something 
that is ir. danger of being lost in the shuffle—to remind us of the “dream” 
we once cherished but have forgotten. Or is it only that he wishes to re- 
assure himself? Amazed and saddened by the passing scene, is he perhaps 
whistling to keep up his courage, preaching to us in order to save himself 
from complete disillusionment? At all events the book is not pitched in 
the epic style. It is not a narrative of great events which take on grandeur 
from the tragic conflict between men’s aspirations and the implacable 
decrees of fate, but rather a sustained commentary on events for the purpose 
of explaining the messy situation in which they have landed us and of 
pointing out what must be done to clear it up. Giving good advice is out 
of place in an epic. Yet Mr. Adams gives us plenty of advice, and closes 
by underlining the moral lesson of the tale. 

If the American dream is to be a reality, our communal and spiritual and 
intellectual life must be distinctly higher than elsewhere. . . . If the dream 
is not to prove possible of fulfillment, we might as well become stark real- 
ists, become once more class-conscious, and struggle as individuals or classes 
against one another. If it is to come true, those on top, financially, intel- 
lectually, or otherwise, have got to devote themselves to the “Great Society”, 
and these who are below in the scale have got to strive to rise, not merely 
economically, but culturally. We cannot become a great democracy by giv- 


ing ourselves up as individuals to selfishness, physical comfort, and cheap 
amusements. . .. 
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It [the dream] can never be wrought into a reality by cheap people or by 
‘keeping up with the Joneses’, 

All this, if somewhat trite, is appropriate enough for closing the inter- 
esting and valuable tract for the times which Mr. Adams’s book turns out 
to be. But the laudable irritation which inspires it banishes all sense of 
epic grandeur and tragic conflict which the story of America is so well 
suited to convey. I close the book feeling that I have been ably instructed, 
but with no sense of having had my soul purged by fear and pity. 

Cornell University. Cart Becker. 


American Interpretations of Natural Law: a Study in the History of 
Political Thought. By Benjamin Furrcuer WRIGHT, JR, Assistant 
Professor of Government in Harvard University. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1931. Pp. x, 360. $3.50.) 

Tue appeal from the law that is to the law which ought to be is a 
recurrent theme in legal history. For the medievalist law was “the breath 
of God, the harmony of the world” and it remained in essence theological 
and transcendental until the eighteenth century, when the emphasis was 
placed upon reason. A parallel transition marks the development of the 
natural law concept in early America, and throughout American history 
the appeal from positivism to idealism has found expression in forms 
strangely diverse. In the colonial period the principal service of the law 
of nature was in behalf of-individualism and freedom from imperialistic 
control; in the modern courts it has become a zetrograde concept which 
would invest special interests with permanent privileges. 

Following in the path blazed by Haines, Corwin, and Dickinson, 
Professor Wright has traced the various interpretations of natural law 
which have been developed in America. After devoting the first four 
chapters to the seventeenth century theological concept of American 
Puritanism, which was virtually the position of St. Augustine and Thomas 
Aquinas, and to the Revolutionary theories which embodied the rationalistic 
viewpoint of Grotius, Pufendorf, and Locke, Wright devotes the major 
portion of the volume to the Federal era, when the law of nature becomes 
all things to all men. In the polemical literature inspired by the state 
constitutions it was employed to support both the aristocracy of John 
Adams and the more democratic views of such cpponents as John Taylor 
of Caroline. The enemies of slavery and the advocates of that institution 
both found support in the law of nature. With John Quincy Adams it 
became a safeguard against the abuse of power by the majority and with 
Story it afforded strong protection to the vested rights of property holders. 
In the decades immediately following the Civil War it appeared reincar- 
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nated in the garb of “due process”, “liberty of contract”, and the judicial 
criterion of “reasonableness”. 

While the general outline of this development has been satisfactorily 
- sketched by Professor Wright, he has seldom wandered from familiar 
highways, with the result that very little new material has been unearthed. 
` His statement (p. 6) of the medieval position ignores the threefold division 
of the schoolmen, according to which the law of nature was considered 
as comprising the instincts of nature, often identified with the will of 
God, the ius gentium, and the moral law of the Scriptures. While the 
more familiar printed literature of the colonial period has been examined, 
the author has not adequately investigated the impressive collection of 
sermon literature for the eighteenth century, replete with revolutionary 
arguments derived from the Bible and natural law. So valued a source 
of politico-theological opinion as the published writings of Samuel Johnson 
was not consulted, although an interesting exposition of the law of nature 
is availatle therein. Before one can fairly conclude “that only a very few 
persons, other than the clergy of the New England colonies, made any very 
important use of natural law arguments” (p. 37), it would be desirable 
to examine the briefs and other legal papers of colonial attorneys. This 
subject is totally undeveloped, yet such collections as those of William 
Samuel Johnson and others indicate that this is a mine possessing a rich 
and unworked ore. In dealing with the Revolutionary period, the author 
neglects to: indicate that the resort to the “rights of Englishmen” was more 
influential and more frequent than the appeal to the “rights of man”. It 
does not seem quite fair to dwell upon the position of the younger Dulany 
(both the elder and younger are referred to throughout as Dulaney) and 
to ignore the important natural law argumenzs of Charles Carroll, his 
opponent on a later occasion. 

The author concludes with a useful summary of the various inter- 
pretations of natural law. While indicating that the law of nature was 
generally discarded and frequently explicitly repudiated after the Civil 
War, when the’ Austinian concept as expounded by Burgess gained the 
ascendancy, he does not give sufficient weight to the influence in America 
of the revival of natural law in militant form by Stammler, Saleilles, Del 
Vecchio, and other Continental scholars, nor does he seem aware that in 
America to-day this concept constitutes a majer bulwark against the on- 
slaughts of the so-called “realistic” school and the constant encroachments 
of administrative bodies upon. the citadel of the law. 

The College of the City of New York. Ricard B. Morris. 
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The Diplomatic Relations of the United States with the Barbary 
Powers, 1776-1816. By Ray W. Irwin. (Chapel Hill: Vateri 
of North Carolina Press. 1931. Pp. vii, 225. $3.00.) 


Tus book consists largely of an account of the successive attempts by 
the government of the United States to gain some measure of immunity 
for its merchant marine from the attacks of the Barbary pirates. The 
author apparently has used a great mass of material, including the docu- 
ments of the Department of State, the large collections of manuscripts, 
contemporary narratives, poems, pamphlets, and newspapers. He does not 
appear, however, to have examined the documentary material abroad. 
Such an examination might have cleared up a number of unsolved prob- 
lems in connection with the policy of the European powers toward Amer- 
ican efforts to check the depredations of the pirates. We should like to 
know, for example, whether there was any foundation for the charge, so 
freely made in this country at the time, that the British government en- 
couraged the Barbary rulers to continue their attacks on American 
shipping. 

The record of Aiaia policy toward the Barbary powers during the 
first twenty-five years of our national independence, as set forth in this 
volume, scarcely tends to arouse the reader’s admiration for the ability of 
those who were responsible for that policy. Jefferson, it is true, seems to 
have gained a remarkable insight into the problem of Barbary piracy. 
While he was minister to France, he declared that the only way to solve 
the problem was to use force, and with this end in view endeavored to- 
bring about concerted action by the United States with certain of the 
European governments. None of these schemes, however, was carried 
into effect.» Moreover, the treaty of 1795 with Algiers, which obligated 
the United States government to pay the equivalent of almost $1,000,000, 
proved of little value in securing permanently satisfactory relations with 
that country; on the other hand, it stimulated the cupidity of the Barbary 
rulers and encouraged them to make new and more outrageous exactions 
from the United States and the weaker European powers. 

In the meantime, however, an American navy had been constructed: 
and at the beginning of Jefferson’s administration the government finally 
adopted the policy which the President himself had recommended so many 
years earlier. When the ruler of Tripoli declared war against the United 
States, the challenge was accepted, and the war was fought by the Ameri- 
can forces who took part in that remarkable enterprise with a courage and 
audacity to which the author of this volume does full justice. In 1807, 
after the visit of American vessels to Tunis, peace with that state was 
placed on a fairly firm foundation. Algiers, it is true, took advantage of 
the withdrawal of American vessels from the Mediterranean to renew its 
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depredations on American commerce. But in 1315 this state was brought 
to terms by the squadrons of Decatur and Bainbridge. 

The book on the whole is well written. Here and there, it is true, 
there is an awkwardly phrased sentence, and occasionally an obscure expres- 
sion. But the narrative is for the most part smooth-running, systematic, 
clear, and interesting. The skillful use of quotations from contemporary 
documents, narratives, speeches, and editorial articles gives something of 
the spirit and flavor of the period. 

St. Stephen’s College. F. R. Frournoy. 


Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana and Texas. Edited by 
Crartes Witson Hacxertt, Professor of Latin-American History 
in the University of Texas. Volume I. (Austin: University of 
Texas Press. 1931. Pp. xx, 630. $6.50.) ; 


Composrp between 1808 and 1812, this work is a defense of Spain’s 
position in the controversy with the United States over the western 
boundary of Louisiana. In elaborating his argument Father Pichardo 
ranged far and wide over the field of international rivalries in North 
America from the fifteenth century to the nineteenth. The present 
volume, we are told, gives the English translation of “approximately the 
first one-fourth” ofthe treatise. The whole work, then, must contain at 
least 750,000 words. No wonder the author, worn out by the “extreme 
labor” of his task, died within less than a year after completing it. 

A conscientious historian, Pichardo wrote largely from documentary 
sources. Partly for this reason, the editor is confident that the treatise 
“will be recognized as constituting a contribution as monumental and as 
fundamental for the history of the important ‘Texas-Louisiana area” as 
are the works of Arredondo and Palóu for other portions of the Spanish , 
borderlands. There will probably be little if any dissent from this opinion 
when the remaining volumes have been published, especially since the 
editor states that “Pichardo’s greatest contribution in the way of historical 
data is in the last half of his treatise”. There is unquestionably a great 
deal of lost motion in presenting the history of a region in the form of an 
argument about a boundary; but in the present case the method resulted 
in the accumulation of a large store of information, which an elaborate 
index renders most useful for reference purposes. It remains to be seen 
whether this information will substantially alter the prevailing opinion on 
the boundary controversy. l 

The editor’s introduction is judicious and enlightening, and his division 
of the treatise into chapters, with appropriate titles, deserves the patient 
reader’s gratitude. As the Spanish text has not been published, the reviewer 
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has been unable to check the translation. The annotations are copious and 
in most cases satisfactory, though it seems hardly worth while either to 
identify Pythagoras in a footnote (p. 26) as “a celebrated Greek philosopher 
of the sixth century before Christ”, or to refer the reader to encyclopadias 
for information regarding Abbé Raynal (p. 16, n. 2). The misprints are 
rather riumerous, but will doubtless be corrected in a second edition. The 
Latin title and the English translation thereof (pp. 26, 27) contain several 
errors, including one of omission, which, alas, misses a pun. Bernardo de 
Galvez died in 1786, not in 1794 (p. 381, n. 2), and Spanish West Florida 
.did not have a governor of its own (pp. xi, xii) but was under the govérnor 
of Louisiana and West Florida, who resided at New Orleans. Four maps 
add greatly to the attractiveness and value of this volume. 

Cornell University, O Aeg ARTHUR P. WHITAKER. 
Daniel Webster. By Craune Moore Furss. Two volumes. Volume 

I, 1782-1830; volume II., 1830-1852. (Boston: Little, Brown, and 

Company. 1930. Pp. x, 398; 465. $10.00.) 

Tuts is the biography of the scion of a New Hampshire yeoman; who 
became the bulwark of the conservatism of his day and the outstanding 
champion of the Constitution and the Union. It is certainly unnecessary 
to recount here the outlines of the career of the Yankee constitutionalist. 
These are carefully chronicled, with a minimum cf artifice or suppression, 
by a biographer who has tried to approach his subject without being 
blinded by the splendor of the “god-like Daniel”. The result is a lack of 
cumbersome detail and of undigested quotation. Mr. Fuess has carefully 
explored all available Webster material but wisely refrains from using it to 
clutter up his text; yet his pages do not thereby suffer from want of local 
color. 

The picture which is painted is the most favorable one possible without 
distortion of the sources. Mr. Fuess is nothing if not a sympathetic critic. 
And the reader is carried along by him to an intense admiration for this 
Middle Period master of statecraft. Perhaps there is an exaggerated 
tendency to emphasize Webster’s predestined Union-saving labors. This 
is all the more evident in view of the author’s willingness to face the facts 
of Webster’s narrow sectionalism and anti-war position both in 1812 and in 
1846. Indeed, Mr. Fuess does not hesitate to pronounce them the factious 
wrong-headedness of a disgruntled leader out of touch with his era. But 
this test is not consistently applied, for the same maladjustment with the 
forces of progress could be claimed of much of Webster’s political career. 
On the other hand, it is scarcely within the province of the historian to 
moralize on these matters. 
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The biographer finds in his subject “a philosophical realist, with an 
intensely practical mind” (I. 315). This accounts for his views on the 
tariff, including the volte-face which he executed in the “twenties. Mr. 
Fuess admits that his attempt to defend his consistency was “disingenuous 
rather than convincing” (I. 377); that he probably attached “an undue 
importance to material possessions” (I. 278). This explains the dependence 
upon his facile eloquence of the merchants and bankers of Boston’s State 
Street as well as of the Massachusetts industrialists. Their economic in- 
terests were often brought home to him through his own pocketbook, 
especially when he began to depend upon his wealthy friends to “contrive 
some way for me to get rich” (I. 164) or to make up the deficits that grew 
out of his lavish and careless management of his personal business affairs 
and threatened to make politics a luxury he could not otherwise afford. 
Webster could remind the officials of the Bank of the United States that 
his retaining fee needed “sweetening” at the very time he was urging in 
the Senate its claims to recharter; he could even make his acceptance of the 
secretaryship of state in 1850 depend upon the success of a banker friend 
in passing the hat to raise a purse (of $20,000) to compensate for his 
pecuniary sacrifices, “Webster’s carelessness in money matters”, says his 
biographer, who properly insists upon judging him in the light of the 
standards of his own day, “was sometimes not far from moral delinquency” 
(II. 393-394). 

Like his Federalism Webster’s Whiggery is revealed as the politics of 
a thoroughgoing conservative who appreciated the needs of the vested in- 
terest groups of his day and upon whose conscience the burdens of humanity 
did not rest heavily. Indeed, the Seventh of March Speech was a funda- 
mental proclamation—by a great Union-saver, to be sure—that there was 
nothing of the crusading spirit of the hated abolitionists in Webster’s anti- 
slavery views and that in the last analysis he was prepared to give due 
consideration to the property interests menaced by disunion. 

In contrast with the clarity of the interpretation of Webster’s personal 
politics is the often confused picture of party politics, which includes 
anachronistic references to the National Republican and Democratic parties 
(I. 334-335), and only a partial understanding of Whig origins (II. 5, 23, 
80-81). If the origins of the Compromise Tariff of 1833 had been more 
clearly revealed, it would now be easier to understand Webster’s distaste 
for it. There are other matters of detail that invite criticism; yet these are 
mainly of debatable points upon which there may well be difference of 
opinion. Mr. Fuess, avoiding the extremes of muckraking or of hero 
worship, has made a most important contribution to Webster literature. 

Western Reserve University. ARTHUR C. Core. 
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Forty-Niners: the Chronicle of the California Trail. By ARCHER 
BurLer Hurerrr, Director of the Stewart Commission on Western 
History of Colorado College. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 1931. Pp. xvii, 340. $3.50.) 

Axcuer Butter Huvperr has retained for a generation the place he 
seized by the publication of his Historic Highways of America in 1902. 
He is, without challenge, the leader in the field of American historical 
topography. The sixteen familiar little volumes with which he began 
his work were in some cases less well executed than conceived, for their 
author was at the beginning of a career, and coworkers in the local history 
of the West had as yet done little to help him. But his sketches were 
followed by scores of specialized studies that showed a growing mastery 
of the vast detail of American expansion, and a creative imagination that 
was forever seeing new pictures where most of his associates had regarded 
the work of exploitation as complete. He has now, in Forty-Niners, 
undertaken a composite picture of that greatest of the treks that brought 
our California into being and moved a hundred thousand emigrants across 
the plains, in small groups, in less than half.a decade. . 

The task has intrigued many of us; and various have been the ap- 
proaches since Francis Parkman went upon the plains for local color, and 
produced The Oregon Trail. The difficulty has been to assemble from a 
multitude of narratives (and they run to the hurdreds), the experiences 
and observations of the continental adventurer. The ordinary methods of 
historical narrative are ineffective before a theme that is in its essentials 
descriptive. The standard technique -of criticism loses its force before 
details whose inaccuracy is not only possible but obvious. Nearly every 
one of the adventurers who recorded his doings, night by night, or who 
wrote them up from recollection, availed himself of the immemorial 
license of the traveler, making his good stories better, and rationalizing 
his adversities as he may do whose actions can not be checked. Only the 
topographic itineraries survive as bedrock fact. Most of the statements 
of event can not be proved. Yet we know that myriads crossed the plains, 
and the theme songs of their several stories make a grand harmony. 

In some respects the story of the trails can not be told until it is thrown 
into the form of epic poetry, or comes under the hand of the historical 
novelist. Hulbert has here tried the method of fabricating a journal, built 
day by day from the best of the materials out of the hundreds of surviving 
records. He knows the routes, having traveled them himself. He has 
handled the original township plats of the government surveys. He knows 
the journal writers. too; and all the choicest bits that the student of these 
records cherishes find place in his synthetic structure. The interest is 
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extreme; but, historically speaking, it is greater than the fact. Most of the 
migrants had long tedium to withstand, with day so much like day that 
Sunday became a matter of computation; and even months could be 
identified only by the progress of the seasons. Exciting adventure oc- 
casionailly relieved the monotony, but none had the continuous procession 
of sharp experiences that Hulbert’s hypothetical writer narrates. There 
was, indeed, a Donner party with its tragic end; but ocean travel can not 
be pictured by the Titanic, nor even summer excursion by the Slocum. The 
general reader who, tasting this sample, seeks the literature of the Western 
movement, will fnd much of it flat and disappointing. 

But Hulbert has conceived a gallant enterprise, and has made a hand- 
some book. His initial sketch map has been badly mangled by a careless 
draftsman. 

The University of Wisconsin. Frepertc L. Paxson. 


Sheridan: a Military Narrative. By Josep Hercesnermer. (Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. Pp. 382. $4.00.) 

Ir is never safe to consider a book as an objective thing, unrelated to 
the subjective aspects of its authorship. Ten years ago, James Branch 
Cabell published a brilliant interpretation of Joseph Hergesheimer in 
which he pointed out characteristic features of his writing, such as detailed 
description of objects, a feeling for style, sharp outlines, and the habit of 
transfiguring the world of reality into “a world of extraordinary vividness, 
a drama of high questing foiled”. This book contains these features. 
Mr. Cabell’s interpretation still holds good. , 

The contents of the book are divided into four parts. ‘The first of these 
is a foreword of thirty-eight pages, an episodical treatment of Sheridan 
before midsummer 1863. The second is entitled The Mountain and covers 
in rro pages the campaign around Chattancoga in the autumn of that- 
year. The third part, of 112 pages, is styled The Valley and is concerned 
with Sheridan’s command in the Shenandoah Valley in the late autumn 
of 1864, while the final division, The Plain, of 108 pages, takes up the 
campaign from Petersburg to Appomattox in the last two months of the 
war. This organization is, of course, that of the drama, a subordination 
of historical treatment to literary device. 

But within his literary device and the cramatic organization of his 
theme, Mr. Hergesheimer has done a very creditable piece of historical 
work. He is no romantic hero worshiper. Very ‘little conscious distortion 
of fact or perspective is apparent. Mr. Hergesheimer really reveals to a 
larger public what was already fairly well known to those familiar with 
the records, that Sheridan ‘had done little of significance before the final 
days of the Civil War. And he indicates that, even then, as in earlier 
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cases, his success was against a numerically inferior and somewhat demoral- 
ized opposition. 

The volume is not without historical errors and faults. Nashville was 
‘never in Confederate control after its occupation in February, 1862 (p. 61). 
Longstreet having left Chattanooga on November 4, his troops were with 
him and not on Lookout Mountain on November 24 (pp. 127, 133). A 

“mere catalogue of the settlement of the Shenandoah Valley is not good 

historiography (pp. 154-157). Lee certainly did not have “a reasonably 
well equipped army of more than three hundred thousand in the field” 
in 1865 (p. 269). And inevitably the dramatic organization of the book 
leaves significant omissions in the chronological narrative, as for example, 
Sheridan’s part in the Petersburg campaign of midsummer 1864. But the 
demerits of authorship from a purely historical viewpoint are less than 
one would expect. 

Strange as it may seem, the literary style is sometimes difficult to follow. 
To the historical reader it, will seem involved, with too many adjectives 
and too much apposition. And the maps are too small. Large folded 
maps would seem to haye been needed. The bibliography, while extensive, 
is mainly that of secondary works. All in all, the volume is worth while 
for its perspective and comparative freedom from prejudice and hero 
worship. f 

The University of Pittsburgh. ALFRED P. JAMES. 


A History of the United States since the Civil War. By ELis Paxson 
OBERHOLTZER, Volume IV., 1878-1888. (New.York: Macmillan 
Company. 193x. Pp. xi, 743. $5.25.) 

Tue fourth volume of Mr. Oberholtzer’s work, which carries the narra- 
tive from the middle of Hayes’s administration to the eve of the election 
of 1888, displays the same characteristics which marked the first three—a 
straightforward style, a thoroughgoing concentration upon Federal politics, 
a consistently critical attitude toward public men, and an almost exclusive 
reliance for material upon congressional documents, newspapers, and 
biographies. Ignoring anything that other historians have written on — 
the period, Mr. Oberholtzer ploughs his way through the legislation, elec- 
tions, personal controversies, and newspaper comments of ten years. Now 
and then he pauses to bring in some subject that lies a little to one side 
of the focus, such as the Chinese question, the New South and the West, 
but these remain episodes. His main concern is with cofigressional and 
presidential politics. All this is useful spade-work, reducing to manageable 
sequence an immense amount of scattered material and incorporating vast 
numbers of pertinent and effective citations, especially from newspapers. 

One will look in vain, of course, through Mr. Oberholtzer’s pages for 
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any attempt to unify the events he chronicles by seeking underlying eco- 
nomic or psychological forces, or by analyzing the dislocation between the 
parties whose doings he studies and the rising demands of different social 
and sectional groups. The only explanation he offers for the inflation 
sentiment of the eighties is that “the state of the public mind . . . revealed 
a disturbance of judgment with many classes cf the people on the subject 
of property generally’. In another place after quoting some inflationist 
arguments he characterizes them as “gammon” and dismisses them. Such 
things do not interest him, 

This is not to say, however, that Mr. Oberholtzer is without a guiding 
purpose, for no one can read a dozen pages without becoming aware of it. 
His aim is to deliver moral judgments on the statesmen who pass before 
him. He makes no psychological study of his victims; he does not trouble 
himself to look into their history or environment for explanations of their 
actions. He has set up for himself certain standards of principle and 
conduct for public men. If any man fall short of them he is mercilessly 
characterized as weak or bad; if he approaches them he receives guarded 
praise. They are the standards of Mr. Oberholtzer’s youth and early 
manhood, of the “Independents”, “Civil Service Reformers”, E. L. Godkin 
and the Nation. Hence we find such men as Sherman, Garfield, and 
especially Blaine subjected to severe castigation, while Arthur, Cleveland, 
and of course Hayes are approved. What we have, in fact, is history as 
written by one of the surviving “Reformers” of the eighties, reproducing 
more than forty years later, in an utterly different world, the simple and 
direct standards of a vanished era. The present reviewer finds something 
robust about it, as he does in any form of Puritanism. Mr. Oberholtzer 
has moral standards and enforces them. His censoriousness may be old- 
fashioned, but it arises from definite principles and it has the strength that 
comes with such an origin. With the cynical or ironical writers of the day 
who sneer at all standards and despise the men of the eighties as hypo- 
critical Victorians, he has nothing in common. But his austerity and their 
flippancy lead to a similar outcome, for they rest, at bottom, on nothing 

‘but personal opinion. They condemn, but they explain nothing. 

Williams College. ‘THEODORE CLARKE SMITH. 


Theodore Roosevelt: a Biography. By Henry F. Princrz. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1931. Pp. x, 627. $5.00.) 
Tue historian’s revaluation of important political figures is an interest- 

ing process. While the great man is alive, and immediately thereafter, the 

historian’s attitude is likely to be swayed much by the likeableness of his 
hero, and less distinctly by the statesman’s ideals and accomplishments. 
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When the spell of personal magnetism is dulled or gohe, the ideals and 
the accomplishments stand out in higher relief—and revaluations are in 
order. Possibly we are now approaching the time when such uncritical 
eulogies of Roosevelt as that by J. B. Bishop can be relegated to the past. 
At any rate, Mr. Pringle has made an excellent teginning in this process. 

Roughly, Mr. Pringle has devoted two-fifths of his space to Roosevelt’s 
career previous to the Presidency, slightly more than two-fifths to the years 
from igor to 1909, and slightly less than one-fifth to Roosevelt’s later life. 

Possibly the first part of the book is the best. Here Mr. Pringle found 
awaiting him enough material and to spare. But he did not find the 
material so overwhelming in its mass and complexity as he did in con- 
nection with the Presidency. The first part of the volume is, therefore, 
somewhat more in focus. The early years of Roosevelt, his college career, 
his political beginnings, his activities as a civil service commissioner, as 
police commissioner, as assistant secretary of the navy, and in the war with 
Spain are recounted in crisp and telling style—by all odds the best account 
of those years that this reviewer has seen. 

It is important to notice that the glamour surrounding the name of 
Roosevelt has sufficiently subsided so that Mr. Pringle finds genuine re- 
valuation by no means impossible. He notes Roosevelt's early anxiety for 
publicity, his development as a “jingo”, the close of the police commis- 
sionership “largely in failure”, his lack of a keen judgment of men, and 
the adolescent quality of his ambition. At no place, so far as I have 
noted, has Mr. Pringle been captious in criticism. Rather he has read the 
evidence, and let the evidence tell the story. 

The narrative of the Presidency is less effective, but this is largely due 
to the appalling amount of material at hand and to the confusion of over- 
lapping and interrelated events. Perhaps the total effect of Roosevelt’s 
occupation of the executive chair is greater than the sum of its parts— 
the parts being trust control, Panama, the Russo-Japanese War, Algeciras, 
and so on. 

The closing chapters are of least interest, because Mr. Pringle could 
not use the Roosevelt manuscripts for the period after 1909. This is not 
to say, however, that they do not present an entertaining story. The whole 
matter of the projected Roosevelt division of the A. E. F., for example, is 
told with a calm and critical finality—far removed from the usual partisan 
accounts. 

In the main, Mr. Pringle has relied for his authority on the resources 
of the Roosevelt Memorial House and the Roosevelt correspondence in the 
Library of Congress. An excellent bibliographical statement appears as an 
appendix. 

Two paragraphs (pp. 524, 602), seem to challenge each other. In the 
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first, Mr. Pringle tells how mistaken a newspaper man was in 1gro when 
he attempted to judge Mr. Roosevelt’s inner feelings by the outward ex- 
pression of his face. In the second, he apparently assumes that newspaper 
men could accurately derive Mr. Wilson’s feelings on the death of Roose- 
velt by their observation of him through a car window. This reviewer 
does not think that the assumption is a just one, nor does it add to the 
author’s story. 

On the whole, Mr. Pringle has given us a highly desirable addition to 
the Roosevelt literature. It is entertainingly written, well documented, 
candid, keen, and in good temper. 

Dartmouth College. CHARLES R. LINGLEY. 


Norwegian Migration to America, 1825-1860. By Tueopore C. 
Brecen, Associate Professor of History in the University of Minne- 
sota and Assistant Superintendent of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. (Northfield: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 
1931. Pp. xi, 413. $3.50.) 

The Background of Swedish Immigration, 1840-1930. By FLORENCE 
Epiri Janson, Ph.D., Professor of Government in Rockford College. 
[The University of Chicago Social Science Monographs, no. 15.] 
(Chicago: University’ of Chicago Press. 1931. Pp. x, 517. $5.00.) 
ALL circumstances conspire to foster the writing of the history of trans- 

atlantic migration in terms of nationalities. The foresight that gathers 

and preserves the records, the funds that support research and publication, 
and the individual persistence that carries through any particular enter- 
prise are largely semipatriotic in their origin. But the student of American 
history is not interested primarily in nationalities. The significance of 
the movement is broader than the experiences of detached groups; and 
its full meaning will not be revealed until the natural emigration areas of 

Europe, at present obscured by statistics, laws, and conventional treatment, 

are delineated and until the mysterious forces that, disregarding political 

boundaries, operated to set mankind in motion, are understood, 

If all histories of national groups were written in the scientific spirit 
that characterizes these two volumes, their production would mark a dis- 
tinct advance toward this goal. Although the scope of each is limited, 
certain similarities appear which indicate that the two countries of the 
Scandinavian peninsula were passing through a common transition. The 
classes affected were the same, yeomen and cotters; among the pioneer 
emigrants, religious dissatisfaction was a stronger motive than economic 
uncertainty; group migration ultimately gave way to individual and 
family migration; each country witnessed in the decades preceding the 
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exodus a phenomenal increase of its agricultural population which led to 
the occupation of marginal lands and the subdivision of farms into uneco- 
nomic units; popular agitation for agrarian and constitutional reform 
aroused a desire for change and developed a psychological background 
against which the advantages of America, described by agents, letters, 
guidebooks, and returned exiles, stood out in clear relief. 

Professor Blegen closes his account with 1860, but the story before that 
date is complete. He accompanies the emigrant from his native village 
to his final home. The varying causes'of departure, the problems of trans- 
portation and distribution, the almost blind search for a region in which 
Norwegians would thrive, are detailed in clear, readable, and concise 
chapters which are accompanied by a wealth of references to archives and 
printed sources. The “Sloop Party” of 1825 is related to the subsequent 
movement; Cleng Peerson is recognized as the “father of Norwegian 
immigration”; and discussions of emigrant songs and the California Gold 
Rush illustrate some of the emotional impulses that were present. It is a 
disappointment to read in the preface that the history will be completed 
in one more volume. Two volumes will be necessary if the present high 
standard is to be maintained. , 

Miss Janson confines her discussion to the Swedish background. The 
chapters are long and. include much which is of little value if the purpose 
of presenting the background is to further the understanding of Swedish 
experiences in America. But the description of the kingdom in 1840 and 
the exposition of the agrarian laws which transformed the countryside are 
admirable presentations of complicated conditions; and the hitherto neg- ` 
lected lumber and iron industries are considered in relation to rural life. 
Occasional epigrammatic statements sum up a situation in a forceful way 
and compensate. for many paragraphs which seem irrelevant. Extensive 
use is made of the monographic literature dealing with modern Swedish 
history; and the author, not content with archives and papers, has, herself, 
traveled the steerage to learn from the lips of the emigrants their inter- 
pretation of migration. 

The University of Illinois, Marcus L. Hansen. 


Survey of American Foreign Relations. Prepared under the Direction 
of Cuar.es P. Howtanp, Director of Research of the Council on 
- Foreign Relations, Research Associate in Government at Yale Uni- 
versity. [Publications of the Council on Foreign Relations, 1931.] 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1931. Pp. xiv, 504. $5.00.) 
Tuts fourth annual volume of surveys maintains the methods and high 
standing of the preceding. The factor here taken for emphasis is that of 
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the relations of the United States and Mexico. It begins with a description 
of Mexico, including a searching analysis of population elements and the 
contrast of cultures, and includes a brief account of the earlier relations 
between the two countries. Five maps illustrate the discussion. It is fol- 
lowed by a section on economic relations and the attitude of the Diaz gov- 
ernment toward foreign capital. There succeeds a series of chapters on 
particular industries and economic problems, each treated with reference to 
Mexican history and law, to the changed conditions brought about by the 
later Mexican revolutions, and to United States interests involved. These 
include Mexican Land Legislation, the Oil Controversy, the Mexican Debt 
Problem, Mexican Immigration, Labor, Claims, and Church and State in 
Mexico. All are notable for their dispassionate statement of facts, for the 
wide conception of each subject, and the knowledge they display. The 
chapter on Church and State, however, does not give the proper back- 
ground for an understanding of the latest phase of that problem, the anti- 
clerical legislation by states. In fact, considering the otherwise compre- 
hensive nature of the whole treatment, there might well have been in- 
cluded in the book a brief discussion of Mexican federalism. Some of the 
notes on special topics, as Expropriation in International Law and Alien 
Land Law, rise to the point of contributions to knowledge. Credit is 
perhaps dispensed to individuals more freely than blame, but this is prob- 
ably merely a reflection of the attempt to place before the reader the 
point of view of each party. There is no undue optimism over the 
general situation in Mexico but a feeling that international relationships 
are in a better posture than ten years ago—an impression that will certainly 
be justified if this book is widely read by the American public. 

Section I., beginning on page 317 and running to 430, is on World 
Order and Coérdination. This is entirely devoted to a timely treatment of 
Limitation of Armament. Here the earlier history is not included as in 
the case of Mexico, but rather a survey is made of the year 1931. In 
succession there are presented the Anglo-American Negotiations, the Pre- 
Conference Negotiations with Other Interested Powers, the Five Power 
Conference, the Treaty, the Ratification of the Treaty, the Preparatory 
Commission, with a note on the Food Ship Proposal. 

Section III., pages 431 to 486, deals with Post-War Financial Relations. 
The first chapter is a clear description of the creation, organization, and 
business of the Bank for International Settlements, with a cast forward to 
its possibilities including that of American participation. Chapter II. gives 
the present status of the Mixed Claims Commission of the United States 
and Germany; chapter III. deals with the War Claims of American 
Nationals against Austria and Hungary. 

Tt remains only for the reviewer to repeat his opinion stated in previous 
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reviews of the series that in workmanship and perspective it far excels all 
other similar annuals with which he is familiar and its volumes will have 
a reference value long after they have ceased to be contemporary. Perhaps 
such a judgment should be supplemented by the remark ‘that the style is 
clear and often vivid, and the scholarship need not deter any intelligent 
seeker after knowledge. 

The University of Wisconsin. Cart Russext Fisu. 


Bibliography of the Printed Maps of Michigan, 1804-1880, with a 
Series of over One Hundred Reproductions of Maps constituting 
an Historical Atlas of the Great Lakes and Michigan. By Louis C. 
Karpinskt, Ph.D. (Lansing: Michigan Historical Commission. 
1931. Pp. 539.) 

Prorgssor KARPINSKI is a mathematician who pursues the study of 
cartography as an avocation. The present volume summarizes some of the 
fruits of his labors in this feld over a long period of years. In their pursuit 
he enjoyed the support of a number of codperating educational and scien- 
tific institutions, chief among which were the William L. Clements Library 
and the Michigan Historical Commission. 

The volume is divided into several chapters of widely varying length 
and importance. Chapter I. presents a discussion of the printed maps of 
Michigan, followed by a supplementary note of equal length by W. L. 
Jenks on a Michigan family of mapmakers, John Farmer and his descend- 
ants, of Detroit. Chapter II. treats briefly the subject of the manuscript 
maps of Michigan and the Great Lakes. To most readers, chapter III. 
will perhaps appear to be of greatest importance and interest. In it the 
author discusses, in due chronological order, the significant maps of the 
Great Lakes area from the beginnings of French exploration of the St. 
Lawrence region to the work of Jedidiah Morse and Aaron Arrowsmith 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century. Herein are recited the 
labors and triumphs of the long succession of cartographers, chiefly of 
France and England, to whom the people of Europe were indebted for 
their knowledge of the geography of the American continent. There 
follows a list of the fundamental maps of the Great Lakes area, and one 
of maps of the United States and the Great Lakes area, 1804~1825. The 
remainder of the book, almost three hundred pages, is devoted to listing, 
under several chapter heads, the maps of Michigan from 1822 to 1880. 

The story of Michigan’s cartography presents many interesting aspects 
to the reader. Thus, we discover (p. 31) that although Sanson, the French 
geographer, showed all of the Great Lakes as early as 1650, the Dutch 
and English cartographers generally denied their existence to the end of 
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the century. Again, from 1636 on to the early nineteenth century, many 
mapmakers were addicted to the curious practice of presenting two quite 
different (and contradictory) delineations of the Great Lakes and the 
Michigan Penirisula. Again, Aaron Arrowsmith “the foremost cartog- 
rapher cf the world” in 1802 published a map, showing Lake Michigan 
and the Michigan Peninsula in distorted form, which continued to find 
reflection in maps of the region published long after the true facts were 
matters of common knowledge. “A metal plate is an enduring thing”, 
observes Professor Karpinski, “and publishers often continued to use the 
[old] plate, rather than to go to the expense of having a new plate made.” 

The publication of this work, with its many reproductions of rare and. 
valuable maps, is a boon to scholarship, and both the author and the 
‘instituticns which shared in making possible his work deserve the hearty 
thanks of the historical profession. It is a matter of regret that a larger 
. scale for reproducing the maps could not have been adopted, as also that 
the index does not match, in quality, the remainder of the book. 

The Detr oit Public Library. . M. M. Quare. 


The Autobiography of a Chinese Historian, being the Preface to a 
Symposium on Ancient Chinese History (Ku Shih Pien). Trans- 
lated and annotated by Arrnur W, Hummer, Ph.D., Chief of the 
Division of Chinese Literature, Library of Congress. [Sinica 
Leidensia, edidit Institutum Sinologicum .Lugduno-Batavum, vol. 
-I] (Leyden: E. J. Brill. 1931. Pp. xlii, 199. $4.00.) 

THe present volume’ is the first considerable fruit of studies begun 
during Zourteen years’ residence in Shansi and Peking, and continued 
during the past four years in Washington. It throws a flood of light upon 
the traditional and revolutionary backgrounds of the new school of 
Chinese historical writing, upon its present aims and methods. Dr. 
Hummel, ‘has rendered good service to students of comparative historiog- 
raphy as well as to specialists on China, whether or not they read Chinese, 
by translating a document of. conspicuous permanent value, and‘ by 
illuminating it with a carefully organized introduction and PES 
notes on many otherwise obscure references. 

The author of the autobiography, Mr. Ku Ghika; whose : name is 
inadvertently omitted from the title-page, is a professor of history at 
Yenching University outside Peking. Born in 1893, he has himself con- 
tributed largely to the new historiography and to its first, most iconoclastic, 
results. He has aimed to reveal to his readers not only the incidental 
circumstances of his changing physical environment, but more particularly 
the evolution of his intellectual powers, the genesis and development of 
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his own critical scholarship. His object in sa doing is not so much 
egocentric as propagandist; he seeks to demonstrate, with liberal illustra- 
tion, not only that he himself is justified in holding views which in the 
eyes of scholars of the conservative tradition are anathema, but that the 
methods which he has espoused are sound, fruitful, and worthy of emula- 
tion. He writes with a simplicity and candor rare in Western literature, 
never hesitating at self-praise nor at self-condemuation. 

Dr. Hummel’s introductory exposition and interpretation of the scholas- 
tic revolution which has resulted in various important activities besides a 
sweeping reappraisal of all early sources and the complete rewriting of 
China’s ancient history, is lucid and comprehensive. Particularly valuable 
is the laconic enumeration of those critical scholars of earlier times whose. 
conclusions were rejected or disregarded by their contemporaries but which 
have afforded a basis for fresh research in our day. 

In accordance with the laudable insistence of the literary renaissance 
that even’ works of profound scholarship be written in clear and modern 
style, the autobiography is composed in “plain speech” which the translator 
has succeeded in rendering into smooth readable English in close adherence 
to the text. Unfortunately no correspondence with paging of the latter is 
indicated. Transcriptions from Chinese are remazkably free from error or 
inconsistency; and typographical mistakes are very few both in the text and’ 
among the Chinese characters supplied with gratifying liberality in the 
notes. The volume terminates with a good index and short table of 
corrigenda. Publication of Dr. Hummel’s translation of the Symposium: 
itself will be eagerly awaited. 

Newtonville, Massachusetts. -CHARLES S. GARDNER. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The History of Science and the New Humanism. By George Sarton, 
Associate of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. [Colver Lectures 
delivered at Brown University, 1930.] (New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1931, pp. 178, $2.00.) The first essay in this unpretentious volume 
is a timely and valuable contribution to the critical literature of humanism. 
Its principal thesis is nothing more than a development to its logical 
conclusion of the obvious truth, enunciated in antiquity but disregarded in * 
that. modern humanistic tradition which perpetuates the superficial evalua- 
tions of the literary Renaissance, that “the proper study of mankind” should 
be focused upon that essential characteristic which distinguishes man from 
other animals: that is to say, upon his whole creative intellect which, not 
in one but in many ways—scientifically, ethically, and politically, as well 
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as artistically—has operated to construct his civilization. And since it is 
clear enough in retrospect that our only indubitable progress since ancient 
times has been in the improvement of knowledge or in the effects of this 
improvement upon morals, politics, and art, it follows that the basic 
humanistic study—even if it be not considered of greatest ultimate impor- 
tance—is that of the growth of knowledge, which is, in fact, the history 
of science. The argument is conclusive; and will be the more readily 
accepted by the reader who realizes that it is presented not by a profes- 
sional scientist but by a scholar whose interest in the humanities is as 
keen as, and perhaps even more keen than, his interest in pure science. 

The second essay, entitled East and West, is historical; its evident 
purpose being to demonstrate the continuity of cultural progress from re- 
mote antiquity, and particularly to emphasize the debt which Western 
science and civilization owe to the Near East. The same warmth of feeling 
that gives force to the first essay here somewhat weakens its effect by 
certain exaggerations, or unqualified statements, which by their ambiguity 
imply exaggerations that not infrequently provoke dissent. These appear 
to be due to a conception of science which, though it is very commonly 
accepted by historians and scholars, is quite out of accord with that 
universally entertained by natural scientists, and which will seerh to such 
men altogether too generously inclusive. The essay invites a careful dis- 
cussion, since it illustrates what will appear to scientists to be a rather wide- 
spread misapprehension of the essential character of their labor and 
achievement; but such discussion would be beyond the scope of a brief 
review. 

The third essay presents an educational scheme for the inculcation of 
that more liberal and more significantly rational humanism which the 
author advocates, by courses of instruction in the history of science. As 
to the desirability of considering some such practical plan there can be no 
doubt. For reasons suggested above, however, the distribution of emphasis 
favored by the author is not likely to be accepted by men of a more 
severely scientific temper. 

Columbia University. FREDERICK Barry. 


Geographische Grundlagen der Geschichte. Von Hugo Hassinger, 
Professor an der Universität Freiburg im Breisgau. [Geschichte der 
Fihrenden Völker, herausgegeben von Heinrich Finke, Hermann Junker, 
Gustav Schniirer, Band 2.] (Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder and Com- 
pany; St. Louis, B. Herder Book Company, 1931, pp. xiii, 331, $3.00.) 
This ambitious volume forms a geographical introduction to the series 
of monographs on the history of the chief peoples who have shared in the 
political and spiritual evolution of Europe, as well as others who have 
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risen from primitive conditions to-join the universal empire of culture. 
Four or five volumes are promised each year and the completed series 
will furnish a ‘perspective of universal history. 

In-a book of only 331 pages, of which some sixty-four are devoted to 
chapter bibliographies, the author, known for his contributions to the same 
field, has spread- before his readers an extensive panorama. His goal has 
been to describe the theaters of the historical nations beginning with Egypt 
and Mesopotamia and ending with the great empires of to-day, with a 
final chapter giving a politico-geographical survey of all empires, ancient 
and modern, their extent, population, etc. To have filled adequately so 
large a canvas would have required many volumes, such as the recent one 
by Ellen Semple, our leading anthropogeographer, entitled The Geography 
of the Mediterranean Region: its Relation to Ancient History (New York, 
1931). f 

Dr. Hassinger, therefore, has contented himself with attempting on 
broad lines to focus into a readable narrative the vast material of his subject, 
most of which is unavailable to the general reader. The theme, though 
as old as Herodotus, has never been systematically treated in German 
historical literature, where the facts of geography and history still have an 
external relationship in spite of the work of Ratzel and Richter. Thus 
Hassinger’s investigations of the principles underlying the life of man in 
his surroundings with its orderly sequence, lucid style, bibliographies, and 
charts, will prove not only an aid to German historians, but also, despite 
its necessarily cursory treatment, a welcome study for historiography in 
general, A reading of his book will enlarge the reader’s knowledge of a 
field which till recently has been only scantily cultivated. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Warrer Woopsurn Hype. 


Sculptured Portraits of Greek Statesmen, with a Special Study of 
Alexander the Great. By Elmer G. Suhr, Ph.D., Professor of Greek and 
History of Art, Wagner College, Staten Island. [The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Archaeology, no. 13, edited by David M. Robinson.] 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1931, pp. xxi, 189, $4.50.) This book 
adds little to our knowledge, but will undoubtedly be useful as a catalogue 
of the works of sculpture which are, or have been, regarded as portraits of 
Greek statesmen, Alexander the Great, and Hellenistic rulers. Nearly half 
the space is devoted to portraits of Alexander. The views of previous 
writers are sometimes discussed at considerable length, but sometimes the 
opinions of well-known scholars are summarily rejected. The author cites 
Miss Richter’s Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, but has apparently 
no doubt that Leochares was the creator of the Ganymede in the Vatican 
(pp. 94, 107), and the labors of numerous scholars appear to have left 
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untouched. his belief in Phidias as the artist of the sculptures of the 
Parthenon, or at least of the frieze (pp. xv, 15). Dr. Suhr’s own opinions 
are, as a rule, sane, if not strikingly original, and he usually makes them 
_ clear, though not always. He seems to agree that the Azara herm is “a 
product of the school of Lysippus” (p. 86); he appears to consider it (z.¢., 
its original) as a work of Lysippus himself (pp. 87, 94, 131); he is doubt- 
ful (p. 69), and he tacitly agrees with “mest authorities” in rejecting 
Lysippus as its author (p. 95). That a teacher of the classics treats the 
English language as Dr. Suhr does is a pity. Infelicitous, awkward, even 
obscure expressions abound, and grammatical solecisms are not wanting. 
A few examples chosen at random are: “different . . . than” (pp. 19, 90), 
“Theoros ... whom Brunn believes is the same” (p. 174), “neither Schreiber 
nor Bernoulli have proved its authorship” (p. ror). Some of the illustra- 
tions leave much to be desired. There is a bibliography, but no index. 
The Library of Congress. Harop N. FowLER. 


Alexandre le Grand. Par Georges Radet, Membre de l'Institut. (Paris, 
L’Artisan du Livre, 1931, pp. 446, 40 fr.) Radet’s Alexandre le Grand 
is a thesis presented with French charm and eloquence. His main con- 
tention is that the real Alexander is the Alexander of-what recent historians 
have regarded (erroneously, he affirms) as legend. Conscious from boy- 
hood of his Aeacid and Heraclid descent, at the beginning of his career 
the Macedonian prince, for the mastery of whose soul Dionysos and 
Apollo combated always, came under the spell of Homer, and identified 
himself with Achilles. As he proceeded on his conquering way, he 
renewed the conviction of his godhood by the solution given him by Zeus- 
Ammon of the enigma of his birth, by his recognition as a divinity by the 
Babylonians, by his accession to the hallowed throne of the divinely 
designated Achaemenids, and by experiences at Tyre, Nysa, Carmania, and 
elsewhere which made evident to him and his soldiers that he was a new 
Heracles and a new Dionysos. The Alexander tradition represented by 
Clitarchus, Quintus Curtius, and Plutarch is drawn on freely, if not to 
prove, at least to illustrate, this conception; and, since Radet passes over 
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appears most frequently to be chided for omitting something recorded in 
the variant tradition. This seems to me to be the. negation of sound 
historical method. 

No summary can‘do justice to the literary skill with which Radet 
recounts’ dramatic incidents and conjunctures, nor to the sweep of his 
historical outlook; and there is, of course, something in the point of view 
that Alexander took Achilles and Heracles as his models. But he did not 
direct his military movemehts by mythological itineraries or his substantial 
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policies by- self-mystification. The Alexander who marched to the 
Granicus and Arbela is just as real as the Alexander who visited Troy 
and Siwah—and much more important. Caesar was pontifex maximus, 
but the pontifex maximus was not the Caesar who made history. Alexander 
worshiped Dionysos all too zealously, but the comus was not the medium 
in which he disclosed his greatness. 

Harvard University. W. S. FERGUSON. 


Studien zum Antiken Aemterwesen. Von Franz Leifer. Band I., 
Zur Vorgeschichte des Römischen Führeramts (Grundlagen). [Klio, 
Beiheft XXII., Neue Folge, Heft X.] (Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1932, pp. xviii, 328, 21.50 M.) The first section of Leifer’s 
studies consists of a discussion of the chief magistrates of the early Roman 
Republic and a special investigation of the magistrates of Etruscan towns. 
Like other students of Roman constitutional history who have written since 
Mommsen, Leifer does not share the growing faith in the ancient tradition 
which one finds among most other scholars. Indeed, he rejects the tradition 
almost entirely and devotes a hundred and thirty pages to the theories of 
modern German scholars. It is something of a relief to turn back to 
Mommsen’s second volume of the Römisches Staatsrecht, and read an 
account of the magistrates based on Cicero and Livy rather than on Korne- 
mann and Rosenberg. 

But in his section on Etruria, Leifer deals with documents—the obscure 
Etruscan inscriptions recording titles of magistrates which Rosenberg was 
the first to use. He prints fifty-two inscriptions and interprets them with 
caution and acumen. These records, which come chiefly from cities near 
Rome, show a government with two chief officers of unequal rank, who in 
their relationship to each other resemble not the two consuls at Rome but 
the magister populi (dictator) and the magister equitum. They seem, 
however, like the consuls, to have held office for a year.. There was also 
another pair of officers whose functions were chiefly, but not entirely, 
priestly, who like the Roman priests apparently held: office for life. “Both 
groups, like the chief Roman magistrates and priests, were chosen from 
the patrician nobility of the cities. But Rosenberg’s attempt to establish 
a definite cursus honorum in Etruscan offices is not supported by Leifer’s 
results. i 

The material is undoubtedly of value for the history of Etruscan 
cities. How far it is significant for early Rome Leifer will discuss in a . 
second section after considering the magistrates of the Oscan and Umbrian 
cities. But he makes it clear now that he thinks that the principle of 
collegiality which we find in the Roman consuls was not developed until 
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a much later date than is ordinarily supposed by those who have followed 
Mommsen and the ancient tradition. 
Bryn Mawr College. Lity Ross TAYLOR. 


Taboo, Magic, Spirits: a Study of Primitive Elements in Roman 
Religion. By Eli Edward Burriss, Associate Professor of Classics in the 
Washington Square College of New York University. (New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1931, pp. x, 250, $2.00.) In recent years the primitive 
elements in Greek and Roman life have shared in the general increase of 
interest in manners, customs, and superstitions. Among the frequent con- 
tributors of articles in this field has been Professor Burriss, most of whose 
work has appeared in classical journals. His book on Taboo, Magic, 
Spirits enables him to present the results of several years’ research. His 
chief purpose is to explain the motives for various beliefs and practices. 
In a review for the Classical Journal (XXVII. 254) I have expressed my con- 
_ fidence in the general soundness of the explanations advanced. Aside from 
the ‘conclusions reached, the book is interesting because it takes one into 
another world of thought and feeling. . 

The scope of the book is clearly indicated by the titles of chapters: 
I., Mana, Magic and Animism; II., Positive and Negative Mana (Taboo); 
IHI., Miscellaneous Taboos; IV., Magic Acts: the General Principles; V., 
Removing Evils by Magic Acts; VI., Incantation and Prayer; VII., Natural- 
ism and Animism. 

The University of Michigan. Eucene S. McCartney. 


Religionsgeschichte Europas. Von Carl Clemen. Zweiter Band, Die 
noch Bestehenden Religionen. (Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitats- 
buchhandlung, 1931, pp. vi, 335, 10 M.) Professor Carl Clemen follows 
his account of pre-Christian religion in Europe (1926) with this volume 
on religions still existing, a volume which offers wealth of knowledge in a 
relatively brief form. The pampered reader may complain of the ensuing 
lack of fluent style but will be gratified by the interest and accuracy of 
the contents. Now that historical writing has come to differ from older 
patterns by the consideration of much relevant data formerly neglected, 
the classification of this work as Kulturgeschichte can promise no special 
novelty, and the claim to a distinctive method called religionsgeschichtlich 
rests chiefly on the inclusion of a history of piety and its expression in 
forms of worship. 

Other features of the work, however, make it superior to older sum- 
maries. The compact epitome of Christian history which has the major - 
space .does not, like so many, fade away soon after Luther and Calvin 
reformed things, but excels by information concerning the most recent 
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developments in Catholic and Protestant forms, enabling us therefore tó 
follow more intelligently the current of present events. In particular, 
American readers will be advantaged by learning how religious organiza- 
tions in Europe have been affected by the World’ War in respect to recon- 
structions of polity, relation to the state, or the emergence of new group- 
ings. As is natural ‘this German author gives special prominence to 
German. conditions. The same satisfaction is found in the sections dealing 
with Jewish; Mohammedan, and Buddhistic religion in Europe. Whoever 
has to confess a too fragmentary knowledge of post-Talmudic Judaism will 
understand the reviewer’s debt to this unifying narrative, condensed as it is, 
with its record of Messianic movements, sects, Zionism, present day parties 
and phases. The gratification thus afforded to the inquiring mind is 
nevertheless mixed with horror as we read the recital of intolerable persecu- 
tions suffered by the Jews in Christian lands. It is a relief to turn then 
to the Mohammedan story, to read there of a more humane tolerance, of 
sustained zeal in personal piety and social ties, and also to find evidence 
of renewed vitality in present day Islam within certain groups, especially 
-as this new spirit is here illustrated by remarkable quotations from the 
lately deceased Zija Gok Alp. 
Lowell, Massachusetts. F. A. CHRISTIE. 


Harunu’l-Rashid and Charles the Great. By F. W. Buckler, M.A., 
Sometime Fellow of Trinity Hall and Allen Scholar in the University of 
Cambridge, Professor of Church History in the Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin College. [Monographs of the Mediaeval Academy of 
America, no, 2.] (Cambridge, Mediaeval Academy of America, 1931, pp. 
vii, 64, $2.25.) In his new book Buckler emphasizes the interesting view 
that we may find the explanation of the relations between Pepin the Short 
and Charles the Great on the one hand, and the Abbasids, al-Mansur and 
Harunu'l-Rashid on the other, by investigating the establishment of the 
Omayyads in Spain. The author’s chief idea is that Charles in his relations 
with Harun had three possible aims: first, the regularization of his posi- 
tion as protector of the Abbasid interest in Spain and the western Mediter- 
ranean; secondly, an alliance with Harun, involving mutual codperation, 
Charles against Spain and Harun against the Byzantine Empire; thirdly, 
freedom of access to the Holy Places and protection from either Moslem 
or Greek oppression, for pilgrims visiting Palestine, particularly Jerusalem. 

On the basis of a rather debatable analysis of our scanty evidence, 
Buckler comes to the conclusion that Harun’s triumphs exceeded those 
of Alexander the Great, for he was lord, not only of the Moslem world, 
including a large part of Spain, but also of the Roman Empire. The By- 
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zantine empress Irene had again acknowledged the tributary status of her 
empire, and Charles had accepted Harun’s overlordship (p. 36). 

Buckler is very well acquainted with his sources. Being an Orientalist, 
he uses not only Latin and Greek sources, but also Arabic. He makes use 
of the latter to describe the general situation in the Moslem East at the 
moment of the transfer of power from the Omayyads to the Abbasids, 
although they give no mention of the diplomatic intercourse ‘between the 
Frankish monarchs and the caliphs of Baghdad. 

To the references on page 8, notes 1 and 2, the author might have 
added A. Lombard, Constantin V., Empereur des Romains (Paris, 1902, 
p- 78). The first wife of Constantine VI. was not Theodote (p. 15) but 
Maria. Buckler might have made use here of the Vita Philareti (ed. A. 
Vasiliev, 1900). The date of the death of Harunu’l-Rashid was not 787 
but 786 (p. 17). A debatable but interesting book! 

The University of Wisconsin. A. VASILIEV. 


Le Monde Musulman et Byzantin jusqu’aux Croisades. Par MM. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Professeur A l'École des Langues Orientales, et 
Platonov, Membre de l’Académie des Sciences de Russie. Traduit du. 
Russe. [Histoire du Monde, publiée sous la Direction de M. E. Cavaignac, 
tome VII!.] (Paris, E. de Boccard, 1931, pp. 591, 50 fr.) This book forms 
a part of the seventh volume of the History of the World, which E. 
Cavaignac is publishing. Fundamentally speaking, it is a sketch of Islamic 
history and civilization in’ Western Asia and Northern Africa from ¢. 600 
to the middle of the eleventh century, with a long appendix, translated 
from S. P. Platonov’s well-known manual, on the early history of Russia. 
The Byzantine history forms but a thin mortar between the Mohammedan 
bricks, and is of no independent value. The really-useful section of the 
book is the part concerned with Islam. The author of this section, 
Professor Gaudefroy-Demombynes, has sought to sketch for us, on thë 
basis of the sources and of the more important secondary literature, a picture 
of Islam from Mohammed to the end of the Abbasid Caliphate. One is 
‘naturally tempted to compare it with the only other similar.general sketch 
which has been attempted of recent years, that of the late Clément Huart 
(Histoive des Arabes, vol. I, Paris, 1912). The present work goes into 
much greater detail than Huart could. It deals with the governmental 
as well as the political aspects of Islam, and in particular devotes special 
attention to the internal history of the Abbasid state. Much has already 
been written on the early period of Islam and of the Omayyad dynasty, 
and here the author’s work is in large measure based on that of his 
predecessors—Wellhausen, Lammens, and others; in dealing with the 
Abbasids he branches out into terra incognita, and gives much that is 
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unknown to non-Arabists and difficult of access. His disquisitions deal 
with all sides of Arab culture and hence are rather discursive and repeti- 
tious, and compare in this regard unfavorably -with Huart’s clear and’ 
logically arranged work. One misses a forceful and a cohesive account 
of the Arab conquests. The chapter devoted to it is a brief and unsatis- 
factory epitome (pp. 162-173), and the actual political history of Islam 
is clumsily knitted into the conflicting web of particularistic and revolu- 
tionary movements which rent the huge fabric of the dissolving caliphate. 
On the other hand the discussion of the institutions and the workings of 
the state are extremely valuable. The reviewer misses a more detailed 
evaluation of the economic development, which could easily have been 
done with the materials published by A. von Kremer on the budgets of 
the caliphates, and the colossal collections of facts gathered by P. Schwarz. 
Greater care with the proof reading would have excised many misprints 
and some irregularities of transcription. The lack of an index materially 
diminishes the usefulness of the book, even the table of contents is regret- 
tably curt. 7 
Harvard University. Rosert P. BLAKE. 


Das Geschichtswerk des Otto Morena und seiner Fortsetzer über die 
Taten Friedrichs I. in der Lombardei. Neu herausgegeben von Ferdinand 
Güterbock. [Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores Rerum German- 
icarum, Nova Series, Tomus VII.] (Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1930, pp. xlv, 244, 18 M.) Otto Morena, an active adherent of 
Barbarossa, began a work which vividly descrikes the great emperor’s 
deeds in Lombardy from 1154 to 1168. Where Otto dropped the story 
(in 1160) his son, Acerbus, also a man prominent in the affairs of his day, 
took it up and carried it forward to some time in 1164. Thence a writer 
whose identity has not been ascertained but who may have written under 
Otto’s eyes, brought the tale down into the year 1168. All three writers 
were laymen, and their striving for accuracy, particularization of events, 
and objectivity makes the work one of the chief sources for the years it 
covers. 

Dealing with stirring events that were fraught with interest to men of 
Guelph as well as of Ghibelline political persuasion, this chronicle was 
many times produced in manuscript and printed. Jaffé brought out the 
first critical edition (1861-1863) for the Monumenta (SS. XVIII. 587 seq.). 
Although the genealogy of the manuscript versions seems relatively simple, 
their editing has presented considerable difficulty. There is question as to 
which of the main versions, that of Milan (M) or of Lodi (L), is the older 
and purer, and as to the value of several other secondary codices. [See 
Dr. Giterbock’s discussions in Archiv fiir Aeltere Deutsche Geschichtskunde, 
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XLVUI. 116-147; XLIX. 126-149.] Jaffé fused the L with the M text 
without making it possible for his readers surely to distinguish one from 
the other. In this edition Dr. Güterbock prints in duly amended form 
the purer L text and below it, the more corrupt M version. He would 
thus enable his readers to judge for themselves and to check errors which 
he may have made. 

A convenient addition is a Verzeichnis der Heiligenfeste. The glossary 
is brief and not without some errors in reference which are, however, easy 
to discover, 

Pennsylvania State College. Francis J. Tscran, 


The Black Death and Men of Learning. By Anna Montgomery 
Campbell, Assistant Professor of History, New Jersey College for Women. 
[History of Science Publications, no. 1.] (New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1931, pp. xii, 210, $3.00.) This is the first volume published by 
the History of Science Society in its new series. It sets a high standard of 
accuracy and scholarship for the volumes to follow. Miss Campbell has 
done two things admirably. She has made available the contents of sixteen 
plague tractates written at the time of the Black Death, with brief sketches 
of their authors. And she has compiled impressive lists of those physicians, 
scientists, political thinkers, churchmen, and’ schoolmen who died from 
that plague or who may reasonably be supposed to have done so. A full 
bibliography is included at the back of the volume. 

Coasidering the general excellence of the work, it is perhaps querulous 
on the part of the reviewer to regret that so large a portion of the book 
concerns itself with necrologies. Hope is aroused in the opening pages 
of the second chapter that part of the monograph at least will deal with 
the changes made by the Black Death on the mental fabric of the fourteenth 
century. An effort to do this is made in the last chapter and there are 
phrases scattered throughout the book which draw back the curtain an inch 
or so on human scenes of live interest to the student of intellectual history. 
But for the most part, Miss Campbell has permitted the importance of 
individual deaths to overshadow the sharp alterations made by the plague 
on the Weltanschauung of the period. For example, the following sentence 
is found on page 129: “A striking feature about the last half of the 
fourteenth century is the greater amount of lewlessness then prevalent, and 
the number of outbreaks, both popular and intellectual, against authority.” 
What a vista is opened! Yet it is dismissed casually. In similar fashion, 
many illuminating suggestions are tossed to the reader while the roll of 
deaths piles up. This seems a pity. For with the wealth of information 
at her disposal and her evident competence, the author is probably better 
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fitted than most to weigh the effect of the plague on the men of learning 
of the fourteenth century. 
Columbus, Ohio. Heren Roppins BITTERMANN. 


Amedeo VIII, 1383-1451. By Francesco Cognasso. Two volumes. 
(Turin, G. B. Paravia and Company, 1930, pp. vi, 274; vi, 232, 32 L) 
Though not at all fictional, these volumes cultivate a style reminiscent of 
Feuchtwanger’s Ugly Duchess. They are really a group of studies whose 
failure to fulfill accurately the title is tacitly acknowledged by the writer 
in the bibliographical notice at the end of volume II., where they are 
presented as a provisional assembling of material collected throughout’ ~ 
twenty years. They are written with careful relation to the times and with 
the aid of a rank growth of genealogical trees. The style is adapted to the 
patriotic purpose of the Collana Storica Sabauda. Amedeo VHI., first 
Duke of Savoy, who united Savoy and Piedmont and gained the county of 
Geneva, was the fine flower of a family which went to seed after him and 
only recovered with Emanuele Filiberto. His times were those of the 
Great Schism, the Hundred Years’ War, and the coming of the Turks into 
Europe. His contribution to the first was his acceptance of the papal tiara 
as Felix V., though he meant to: terminate, not prolong, the Schism. As 
for the second, Cognasso exerts himself to show Amedeo’s pacific activity 
between Burgundy, France, and England. He was closely tied both to 
Armagnacs and Burgundians; Bernard of Armagnac was his half-brother 
and Marie of Burgundy his wife. ‘To the light-hearted crusade against 
the Turks which came to grief at Nicopolis, his illegitimate brother 
Umberto led a contingent of Savoyard knights, and remained in captivity 
until the defeat of Bayezid by Timur. 

A principal source at the outset is evidently the treasury accounts of 
the House of Savoy, from which one learns that the young count gave his 
tutor ten florins to leave him free from lessons on St. John’s day; that he 
helped himself from the treasury when he needed a stake for a quiet game 
with his playfellows; that the,court pageants did credit to the standards of 
the quattrocento. All this is in keen contrast to the grim medievalism of 
the prolonged inquisition of the suspected culprits in the tragicomic death 
of his father, the Conte Rosso. Of the illustrations two are sixteenth cen- 
tury cuts of Pope Felix, which concur in showing that this last phase of 
his activity was the most disappointing. 

The University of Idaho. Freperic C. Cuurcn. 


- Louis XI. et l'Angleterre, 1461-1483. Par J. Calmette et G. Périnelle. 
[Mémoires et Documents publiés par la Société de École des Chartes, XJ.] 
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(Paris, Auguste Picard, 1930, pp. xxxiv, 424, 50 fr.) When M. Périnelle 
became a Dominican the data which he had collected while at the French 
school at Rome and had used for a thesis at the Ecole des Chartes was 
taken over by M. Calmette, who has long been recognized as an authority 
on the diplomatic history of the second half of the fifteenth century. The 
present volume is the result. It would be hard to imagine a more thorough 
piece of work, based as it is, not only on a large body of scholarly literature, 
but alsa upon extensive researches in the archives, local as well as central, of 
France, Spain, Italy, and England. A third of the book is devoted to an 
appendix of some eighty documents, of which those from the Milan 
archives are particularly interesting to students of English history. This 
study will be found to supplement Miss Scofield’s work on Edward IV., 
approaching the subject from the opposite point of view, and fitting Anglo- 
French relations into their proper setting with resp2ct to Louis’s whole 
system of diplomacy. There is an interesting attempt to explain some of 
the political history with the theory that Louis was aiming to encourage 
Anglo-French commerce at the expense of the Flemings. An extensive 
bibliography and index will make the use of this volume by scholars easy. 
Williams College. : Ricwarp A, NEWHALL. 


Calendar of Deeds and Documents. Volume II., The Hawarden 
Deeds. Compiled by Francis Green. (Aberystwyth, National Library of 
Wales, 1931, pp. 477.) Though the deeds are associated with the estate 
upon which Mr. Gladstone cut down so many trees, the statesman is 
mentioned only in his marriage settlement and in two supplementary 
documents. Nearly all of the documents are of earlier date. Fourteen 
belong to the period before 1500, 167 to the sixteenth century, 547 to the 
seventeenth, 957 to the eighteenth, and 229 to the nineteenth. They are 
mainly grants, leases, bonds, mortgages, records of pleas, and similar docu- 
ments which deal with the possession and transfer of lands. The historian 
of the county of Flint will reap the richest harvest from them, though the 
historian of social and economic conditions, may glean significant bits of 
information. More fruitful for the latter will be the numerous wills and 
marriage settlements. “A few documents of the seventeenth century and 
several of the eighteenth touch upon more varied interests. Half a dozen 
writter. between 1734 and 1740 relate to a contested election in the borough 
of Flint. Mention of the “Company of Proprietors of the Undertaking 
for Recovering and Preserving the Navigation of the River Dee”, of col- 
lieries, and of inclosure commissioners reminds us that an economic revolu- 
tion was taking place. 

For the purposes of historical research the documents, with a few ex- 
ceptions, appear to be calendared adequately. Unfortunately the excep- 
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tions are frequently the rare documents which have a wider significance. ` 
The historian who might be interested in the election at Flint as illustrative 
of the parliamentary history of the period would still have to go to the 
original documents before he could determine the worth of some of them. 
The names of persons and places have been carefully preserved in their 
original forms. An excellent index which includes subjects as well as 
proper names adds much to the value of the volume. 
Haverford College. W. E. Lunt. 


Kerk en Staat in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden onder de Regeering der 
Aartshertogen Albrecht en Isabella, 1598-1621. Door H. J. Elias, Doctor 
in de Wijsbegeerte en Letteren, Doctor in de Rechten. ‘[Université de 
Louvain, Recueil de Travaux publiés par les Membres des Conférences 
d'Histoire et de Philologie, deuxième série, no. 22.] (Antwerp, De Sikkel, 
1931, pp. xl, 303, 85 fr.) This book is a good example of historical work 
which is now appearing in Flemish. It deals with the caesaropapism 
of the Archduke Albert and the Archduchess Isabella from 1598 to 1621. 
The period is especially important as in it was perfected the secular and 
ecclesiastical organization of the southern Low Countries or, as they are 
better known in the English speaking world, the Spanish Netherlands. 
The author describes at length the efforts, entirely bloodless after the 
execution of Anna Utenhove in 1597, to suppress Protestantism and witch- 
craft; the support which the state gave to the church as illustrated in such 
matters as the control over midwives, study at foreign universities, -and 
censorship of popular dramatic performances. The government, successful 
in all these endeavors, failed, however, in securing liberty for Catholics in 
England and the United Provinces. Political and economic considerations 
often prevented the government's officials from proceeding against heretical 
strangers who came into the land, particularly in Antwerp. The state 
exerted a direct influence in appointing church officials, regulated higher 
and lower education, and, in general, laid a controlling hand on all manner 
of ecclesiastical institutions and functions. The archducal policy, however, 
did not permit a full acceptance of the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
Beyond the general requirement of suppression of heresy and the protection 
of Catholicism the government in Spain appears to have exerted little or no 
influence. The study is well supported at every turn by references to 
original documents and to articles of basic ippbstancey and is preceded by 
an ample bibliography. 

The University of Washington. Henry S. Lucas. 


Die Europäische “Ausbreitung über die Erde. Von Dr. Adolph Rein, 
Professor an der Universität Hamburg. [Museum der Weltgeschichte, 
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herausgegeben von Dr. Paul Herre.] (Wildpark-Potsdam, Akademische 
Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 1931, pp. 406; 27 M.) Professor Rein, 
author of Der Kampf Westeuropas um Nordamerika im 15. und 16. 
Jahrhundert, has here written a comprehensive account of the expansion 
of Europe. The varied and up-to-date bibliographical structure is indicative 
of the care with which this synthesis was undertaken. American readers 
will note with interest Dr. Rein’s dependence upon the works of Beer, 
Amandus Johnson, and Osgood, and his use of the more recent monographs 
of Goebel, Klingberg, Perkins, Robertson, and others. One of the Chan- 
ning-Mathews maps appears in this volume. 

A certain freshness of treatment arises from Rein’s interest in the actual 
processes of expansion. Although the circumventions of princes and 
chancelleries are in no sense neglected, they are not the main points of 
departure. The interest lies rather in a broader theater: in Goa, in Mozam- 
bique, in. Surinam, in Mexico. The discoverers and their voyages, the - 
fruits of exploitation and trade, the rivalries in far-flung places; all these 
absorb the writer’s and, be it said, the reader’s attention. 

Although this work is concerned with the general subject of expansion 
from earliest times to the present, by far the larger part is devoted to the 
period between the fifteenth and the nineteenth centuries. Here the 
author writes with an ease and precision becoming a thorough grasp of © 
the materials. Dr. Rein also manifests a keen interest in the extension of 
geographical knowledge during ancient and medieval times: His discus- 
sions upon this theme are augmented by the introduction of rare carto- 
graphical reprints garnered from many sources. In passing it may be re- 
marked that this volume, like the others in the series, is handsomely illus- 
trated. The prints of harbors prominent in the earlier world trade are 
particularly attractive. 

The obvious shortcoming of the work is the inadequate treatment of 
the relation of imperialism to the World War. How much space should 
be allotted this subject in a work of such a character is a matter of opinion, 
but the according of a scant half dozen pages to Weltpolitik makes a 
rather abrupt ending. The early chapters dealing with the large period 
before the age of discovery are not convincing. The author adopts a purely 
negative thesis; he is intent upon showing why the several ancient empires 
failed to achieve a world unity. Possibly the assimilation of a common 
culture by huge agglomerations of people within the bounds of empires 
like ancient China, India, Egypt, and so forth, is of greater importance in 
the history of man’s approach to cultural unity than the Europeanizing 
of a great many portions of the globe. 

Princeton University. J. E. POMFRET. 
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Strafford. By Lady Burghclere. Two volumes. (New York and 
London, Macmillan Company, 1931, pp. xvi, 343; 373, $10.00.) In her 
preparation of a new biography of Thomas Wentworth, first Earl of Straf- 
ford, Lady Burghclere has been very fortunate in securing access to the 
Wentworth family papers. This advantage, that previously had been 
denied others, has enabled her to print extracts from many letters ex- 
changed between Strafford and Archbishop Laud and to show in a new 
light the great Deputy’s personality. The remainder of the papers now 
at Wentworth Woodhouse, if one may judge from the excerpts quoted 
by Lady Burghclere, consist of those published in 1739 by Knowler and 
a few of minor and purely personal interest. Presumably Strafford’s Notes 
upon the Articles of his Impeachment; his reply to the articles, which we 
now have only in Rushworth’s abstract; Attorney Lane’s notes for the 
defense and several other papers of public importance, all of which 
Knowler’s catalogue mentions as being at Wentworth Woodhouse, are 
now lost. The Knowler papers at the Bodleian also contain Wentworth’s 
- own diary of the Parliament of 1621 which Lady Burghclere has failed 
to use. 

Her failure to consult other accessible manuscript material seriously 
diminishes the value of her work. She has used none of the news-letters 
nor parliamentary’ diaries of Strafford’s impeachment which are now in 
the British Museum, although:those of John Mcore, Denzil Holles, and 
Lord Robartes are there in addition to that of D’Ewes. Likewise, she has 
made no mention of the valuable material now in the library of the House 
of Lords and in the Public Record Office. 

Lady Burghclere has used both Gardiner and O’Grady fully. Her con- 
clusions follow theirs with few exceptions. Professor Wallace Notestein’s 
. Journal of Sir Simonds D'Ewes has been ascribed throughout to “Wallace”. 
Although a full account is given (I. 125) of Wentworth’s disapproval of 
the Dudley proposals in 1629 Lady Burghclere has failed to record that 
those proposals were twice printed (1647, 1710) as being Strafford’s own. 
Rushworth’s description (II. 1215) of Strafford’s anger at the Yorkshire 
petition of July, 1640, although accepted by Lady Burghclere (II. 207), 
ought to be considered together with his reply to that petition, now in the 
Carte MSS., in which he binds himself to pay from his own purse all those 
who may lose by furnishing provisions to the royal army. 

The two volumes are pleasantly written and interesting but their im- 
portance is primarily that of the material from Wentworth Woodhouse. 
The bibliography is poorly arranged. The omission from it of Æ Brief 
and Perfect Relation of the Answers of Thomas, Earle of Strafford (1647), 
which furnishes the best account of the trial from the royalist viewpoint, is 
unfortunate. There are excellent plates and a good index. 

The University of Nebraska. l Grenn W. Gray. 


` 
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William Prynne: a Study in Puritanism. By Ethyn Williams Kirby. 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1931, pp. 228, $2.50.) The name 
of William Prynne brings to mind clipped ears, floods of pamphlets, and 
parliamentary writs, together with a hazy picture of the man himself. 
Now, however, Mrs. Kirby’s scholarly and able biography of this notorious 
pamphleteer drives away the mist and fills an historical gap which has 
been yawning ever since his death in 1669. 

Wasting no words over the youth of her Puritan scribbler the author 
quickly brings him into conflict with the world. Before Prynne was 
admitted to the bar in 1628 he had already begun his pamphlet warfare 
against the foibles of society and the Arminianism of Charles I. and 
William Laud. The archbishop soon had him by the ears as well as in 
prison. It was not long, however, before Prynne took his revenge, when 
he played a leading part in bringing Laud to the block in 1645.. In the 
meantime his pen had been busy supporting the parliamentary cause 
against the king. Here in his political philosophy he showed himself far 
ahead of his time by his thorough understanding of the position of king . 
and Parliament ina truly limited monarchy. Unfortunately, Mrs. Kirby 
fails to disclose just what Prynne’s attitude was toward Charles I. when 
Parliament went to war against its king. But she does demonstrate his firm 
Erastian beliefs when, first, he opposed the Presbyterian control of Parlia- 
ment and church, and then, the rule of the Independents under Cromwell. 

Always writing, in or out of prison, always attacking until he could 
whole-heartedly support the restoration of Charles II. or collect his beloved 
writs, Prynne is vividly pictured by the author under the title of “Puritan”. 
What is the puritanism Mrs. Kirby has in mind? Using the word 
throughout her book she makes no attempt to define it until the very last 
pages, and then her definition is none too clear. In fact, she seems to give 
Prynne a fixed religious outlook which she describes by the constant use 
of a term whose meaning many a reader will feel was frequently changing 
during the first sixty years of the seventeenth century. Her pages are 
brought to a close with a short appendix, an index, and an excellent 
bibliography in which are to be found all the known writings of William 
Prynne. l 

New York University. Harotp HULME. 


King Charles II. By Arthur Bryant. (New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1931, pp. xi, 448, $3.50.) Mr. Bryant has little to say 
about Whig historians in his study of Charles II. Nevertheless it is against 
them and all their evil works that his arguments are directed. He seeks 
to destroy their picture of Charles, the picture which Airy most gracefully 
presented, and to set in its place another more. favorable to the subject. 
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There are many reasons why the Whig view should be considered faulty in 
our day. Its moralizing, its assumption that the opposition to the king ` 
was always right, its emphasis upon political and religious aspects of the 
réign to the exclusion of the economic and intellectual, all these are defects 
which it has contained within itself from the outset, and which have been 
magnified in recent years by publication of new manuscript material and 
many studies in Restoration history. 

Mr. Bryant’s chief limitation in this work is that while he is fully alive 
to the faults of the Whig view, and has made use of the new documents 
and monographs, he has not been able to improve upon the biased and 
controversial spirit in which the Whig historians wrote. For him Charles 
. is a hero, wise, honest, and kind, and those wha opposed the king are 
fools or blackguards. He meets the criticism that Charles sought his own 
comfort at the expense of his country’s honor, and sought it with duplicity 
and incompetence, by talking of that “broad and inclusive policy in politics 
and religion to which his heart ever leant”. To those who assail Charles’s 
moral life, he answers that Charles took good care of his mistresses, and 
dearly loved his sister. And, when other arguments fail, Mr. Bryant 
denounces Charles’s subjects as “factious”. In brief, he is concerned to 
buttress Charles’s reputation at those points where it has been most heavily 
attacked, and has done so with words as extravagart or irrelevant as those 
of his opponents. 

This labor so completely holds the author’s attention that he neglects 
to praise some of Charles’s simpler qualities. For, while he is engaged in 
_ trying to attribute lofty policies to one who said he “would rather be a poor 
king than no king at all”, he might have told us more of Charles’s ability 
as a letter writer, or of his relation. to the arts. Better still, he might have 
abandoned entirely the hopeless task of trying to prop up Charles on a 
pedestal and instead have let him stay at the common level of mankind, 
and there displayed his wit, wisdom, and good-fellowship, Had he done 
that, and had he been less concerned to contradict what others have said 
against Charles, he might have come nearer than he has done here to 
presenting a personal and coérdinated view of the-king’s character. 

In one respect, however, competition with the Whig historians has been 
to Mr. Bryant’s advantage. It has set him the task of writing a lively, 
readable book, and of swelling the fund of good stories about Charles; and 
in these things he has succeeded. 

Cornell University. l FREDERICK GEORGE MARCHAM. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, relating to English Affairs, 
existing in the Archives and Collections of Venice, and in Other Libraries 
of Northern Italy. Edited by Allen B. Hinds, M.A. Volume XXXII. 
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1659-1661. (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1931, pp. lvi, 416, £1 10s.) 
The latest volume in the Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, moves for- 
ward at a livelier pace than its immediate predecessors. To account for 
this difference there is not only the rapidly changing scene of the period 
April, 1659-June, 1661, but also a contrast, as between period and period, 
in the readiness with which news became available. For while under 
Cromwell the government had gone about its business secretly, without at- 
tempt to curry popular favor, in the last months of the republic and the 
first of the restored monarchy the door between state affairs and public 
opinion was kept ajar, first by the factions who struggled for power, 
then by Charles, living openly and at his ease. 

To Giavarina, Venetian Resident in England, substantial news came 
with less difficulty, and he who in the past had spent time complaining 
of his own poverty, or piecing together news brought from abroad, now 
found abundant material in the streets and drawing rooms of London. 
Thus he was able to write with accuracy upon such subjects as the 
negotiations between Parliament, Richard Cromwell, and the army leaders, 
or the many plans for marriage in which Charles became involved. 

Here, as in previous volumes, the translation is marred by long, in- 
volved, and obscure sentences. ; 

Cornell University. FREDERICK GEORGE MarcHaM. 


Histoire des Colonies Françaises. Par Maurice Besson. Préface de M. 
Gaston Joseph, Directeur du Ministère des Colonies. (Paris, Boivin, 1931, 
pp. 402, 24 fr.) This outline covers French colonization and exploration 
from the pre-Columbian expeditions to the present world empire. Scarcely 
a military operation worthy of a captain’s report is omitted. Trade and 
government of the colonies are mentioned, and considerable attention is 
paid to colonial sentiment and policies at home. Any book that covers so 
much territory in four hundred small pages must make the story very 
bald. Despite its compactness this narrative is remarkably clear; but it 
would be still clearer if some of the sixteen unimportant plates were re- 
placed by maps, which are essential to an intelligent reading. 

The unpardonable blemish of the volume is its unreliability. One 
suspects that haste to have the book off the press for the Colonial Exposi- 
tion may be responsible. We are told that Guadeloupe fell to the English 
in 1762 (p. 139) instead of 1759; that after 1708 the English held Madras 
and Pondicherry in India (p. 287); that Champlain was menaced by 
English colonists from Pennsylvania (p. 40); that there were 2500 French- 
men in Canada in 1610 (p. 72); that Count Benyoski fled after the Polish 
insurrection of 1669 and arrived in Madagascar in 1774 (p. 142); and that 
the convention of 1897 [1843] regarding Tehiti was not abrogated until 
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` 1887 (p. 237). Section HI. has two chapters numbered H. and no chapter 
V., though the table of contents shows the normal numbering. Such 
errors are so frequent that they seriously impair the utility of the volume. 
A bias of French patriotism is occasionally evident. The English sup- 
pressed the slave trade “in secret hopes of ruining our colonies” (p. 216); 
and in Morocco “Berlin sought ‘incident grave’ =rom which a war could 
arise” (p. 290). It is regrettable that such a handy summary should be so 
marred with errors. 
Western Reserve University. Ciarence P. Goutp. 


La Fronde: une Révolution Manquée. Par Louis Madelin, de |’Aca- 
démie Française. [Conférences prononcées à la Société des Conférences en 
1931.] (Paris, Plon, 1931, pp. 350.) Between 1789 and 1791, the French 
Revolution, according to the author of this volume, overcame all obstacles 
because its exponents were moved by a noble purpose which made it in- 
vincible. The Fronde, on the other hand, was a failure. It was a 
monstrous intrigue, planned by the enemies of Richelieu after his death. 
Its aim was the destruction of the strong government established by the 
able cardinal. This achieved, the various elements responsible for the 
Fronde intended to regain certain privileges, and to enjoy substantial 
rewards. At no time did they contemplate general reforms, designed to 
better conditions in France. : 

In support of this thesis, the author first pays tribute to Richelieu’s 
administration. Then he describes the breakdown of the central govern- 
ment after the death of the cardinal. He shows exceedingly well the rule 
of the “indulgent regency”, the unpopularity of Cardinal Mazarin, the 
selfish ambitions of the nobles of the robe, and the intrigues of various 
individuals who planned to profit as a result of this uprising. 

Finally, the author describes the Fronde, explains its failure, and 
emphasizes its results. In his opinion it threw France back to the days 
of the religious wars. The various agencies of government were weak- 
ened, economic losses, were tremendous, and the moral decadence, “which 
usually accompanies all civil wars” was present. M. Madelin also implies 
that the Revolution of 1789 was caused in part by the “excess of monarchi- 
cal power” during the administration of Louis XIV. This emphasis upon 
royal authority in turn was due to the excesses of the Fronde of 1648. The 
reviewer, however, believes that the Thirty Years’ War was largely respon- 
sible for some of the changes which the author attributes to the Fronde. 

The volume is well written, exceedingly interesting, and seems to -be 
accurate. But it is difficult to dwell upon the scholarly side. The book 
lacks a preface, citations,.a bibliography, and an index. i 

The University of California. FRANKLIN C. Pato. 
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Voyages en France en 1787, 1788, et 1789. Par Arthur Young. 
Première Traduction Complète et Critique par Henri Sée, Professeur 
Honoraire à Université de Rennes, Correspondant de l'Académie 
d’Agriculture. Trois tomes. |Les Classiques de la Révolution Française, 
publiées sous la Direction de M. Albert Mathiez.] (Paris, Armand Colin, 
1931, PP. V, 4953 499-953; 955-1283, 160 fr.) With the publication of these 
volumes it becomes true that the most serviceable edition of Arthur 
Young’s Travels in France is found in a French translation. There are 
two reasons, Of the three modern English editions (Miss Betham- 
Edwards, 1889; Mr. Thomas Okey in Everyman’s Library, 1915; and 
Miss Constantia Maxwell, 1929) none reproduces the complete work. The 
Betham-Edwards and Okey editions omit all of part II. of the first edition 
except chapter XXII. on the French Revolution, and Miss Maxwell prints 
only selections from part II. and from the chapters added in 1794 for the 
second edition. Professor Sée has translated the whole, including the notes 
omitted for economy’s sake in the edition of 1792. These notes, it should 
be recalled, were made by Young as he journeyed from place to place, 
recording prices, wages, methods of cultivation, the state of trade, etc. In 
Sée’s translation of chapter XX., on manufactures, they amount to twenty- 
six pages. Because much of this information can not now be duplicated 
Professor Sée regards the edition of 1794 as the more valuable of the two. 

A second reason for the unique value of this French edition is the spirit 
in which Professor Sée undertook the task of annotation. He looked upon 
the examination of Young’s testimony as a good test of the extent to 
which modern research has actually come to comprehend the economic 
conditions of eighteenth century France. His footnotes draw upon the 
whole modern literature of the subject. 

In his introduction Professor Sée comments upon Young’s qualities as 
an obsezver. He remarks that when one compares his book with those of 
other travelers, Dr. Rigby or the Russian Karamzine, for example, one is 
astonished at Young’s superiority. Young was, however, in Professor Sée’s 
opinion, not free from prejudices. He was interested primarily in in- 
creasing production rather than in promoting social betterment. ‘This ac- 
counts for his preference for agricultural laborers over small farmers. 
Professor Sée also thinks that while Young was a close and suggestive 
observer of the French Revolution, which was well developed before his 
third journey ended, his testimony was weakened by an excessive regard 
for the rights of property. 

This new edition will also be useful to French scholars. They have 
commonly utilized the translation made by Lesage in 1859, which ignored 
the additions made in the edition of 1794. Moreover, as a translation it 
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was not, in Professor Sée’s judgment, so good as that made during the 
Revolution by F. Soulés and ‘published in 1793. 
B. 

` 

England; Russia, and the Straits Question, 1844-1856. By Vernon 
John Puryear, Ph.D. [University of California Publications in History, 
volume XX.] (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1931, pp. xvi, 
481, $4.00.) In this work Dr. Puryear has undertaken to trace not only 
the history of the Straits Question from 1844 to 1856 but also, more or less 
comprehensively, Anglo-Russian diplomatic and commercial relations 
throughout the period from 1829 to the Crimean War. He has been 
remarkably industrious in amassing significant material from Russian, 
German, French, and English sources and special studies. Furthermore, 
he has uncovered a considerable amount of new material, mainly from 
the British Public Record Office, which throws fresh’ light upon such . 
important questions as the “fleet episode” of 1849, Anglo-Russian codpera- 
tion in the Eastern Question in 1852-1853, the French threat to invade 
Belgium in 1853, the aggressive rôle of Stratford Canning at Constanti- 
nople in 1853, negotiations of 1854-1855 about the Straits Question and 
the limitation of Russian power in the Black Sea area, ane the discussions 
at the Paris peace conference of 1856 on the Euxine and Straits questions. 

Although Dr. Puryear’s work is one of real value it has some very 
serious weaknesses and must be used with caution. His treatment of the 
background of the Straits Question, 1829-1849, is sketchy and quite in- 
adequate. Also his account of what he terms the “agreement of 1844” is 
gravely open to objection (cf. especially chapters I. and IV.). Indeed, it 
may be ventured that the writer in an uncritical acceptance of a thesis of 
the Russian scholar Goriainov has gone far beyond what is warranted in 
support of the view that an Anglo-Russian “agreement as arranged verbally 
in June 1844 was comprehensive enough to amount to an alliance on a 
world basis”, that “England obligated herself in conjunction with Russia _ 
and Austria to exclude France in an eventual partition of Turkey”, and 
that throughout the nine years from 1844 to 1853 “the alliance for [British] 
coöperation with Russia in all Turkish affairs remained intact” (pp. 53, 
139). The writer devotes almost fifty pages to the background of the so- 
called “agreement” but he practically ignores negotiations of 1840-1841 
in which the Russian statesmen were officially informed that it “would 
scarcely be consistent with the spirit of the British Constitution” for Great 
Britain “to enter into a binding engagement” without bringing the matter 
to the attention of Parliament. Regardless of what the czar, Nesselrode, 
and Brunnow may have believed, or pretended to believe because it was 
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good policy to do so, it is obvious that no “complete agreement”, “funda- 
mental agreement”, or “obligation” between Great Britain and Russia was 
“undertaken” in the “conversations” of 1844. (pp. 47, 51-52, 52 n, 147- 
148, 192, 257). Even the “ministerial letters” which Dr. Puryear cites to 
clinch his arguments prove something quite different from what he assumes 
(pp. 443-444). Likewise, his assessment of immediate responsibility for 
the Crimean War as resting “largely” upon Canning must be received with 
caution. The writer reveals the weakness of Lane-Poole’s partisan account 
but unfortunately presents a story which also is biased (pp. 256 ff.). It is 
lamentable certainly that a study embodying such extensive research should 
be so seriously marred. ` 
The University of Illinois. F. S. Ropxey. 


Lords versus Commons: a Century of Conflict and Compromise, 1830- 
1930. By Emily Allyn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, Wilson 
College. [Publications of the American Historical Association.] (New 
York, Century Company, 1931, pp. ix, 266, $2.50.) With a wealth of 
details, Dr. Allyn tells the story of numerous rear guard actions. Stub- 
bornly the House of Lords has striven to maintain the privileges of its 
‘own class and those of the Established Church and to stem the tide of 
democracy. In particular, concessions to Ireland were always opposed by 
the Upper House. The deadlocks that arose, or threatened to arise, over 
the Paper Duty Repeal Bill, 1860, the Irish Church Bill, 1869, and the 
Reform Bill of 1884 are fully and well described. But, as might be ex- 
pected, the emphasis is on the crises of 1832 and rgog-1911. For nearly 
eighty years the many clashes between the two houses had not substantially 
changed their relative position, but in an evil hour rash counsel prevailed 
and the Lords threw out the budget of r909. More myopic than usual, 
it escaped their notice that with the advent of labor in politics a new force 
had arisen which shared with the Irish the feeling that the Lords must 
be curbed. l . 

The surprising thing is that this “curbing” of: the Lords did not come 
before ro1r. For this the material presented by Dr. Allyn supplies an 
explanation. The many “conflicts” were really not between the two houses 
as such but between the more progressive element in the House of Com- 
mons and the strong reactionary majority in the House of Lords. When- 
ever the latter threw out a government measure, they were applauded by a 
powerful faction in the Lower House and in England. The spirit of 
feudalism has had, indeed it still has, a strong grip on the English people— 
witness the power wielded even to-day by the Earl of Derby in Lancashire. 

Dr. Allyn sketches the various plans for “mending” the Lords both 
before and after the crisis of 1911, and she throws a good deal of light 
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on the English constitutional development during the last hundred years 
and on the character of English statesmanship. Lord Salisbury comes off 
rather badly in this historical retrospect, and Edward VII. was singularly 
ineffective as a mediator between the two houses. 

Dr. Allyn has performed carefully a useful piece of work. In the light 
of her story, it is clear that by some of their more recent actions the Lords 
are simply faithful to the traditions of their class and house. They are as 
incapable of learning as of forgetting. 

The University of: Wisconsin. Paur KNAPLUND. 


The Making of Roumania: a Study of an International Problem, 1856- 
1866. By T. W. Riker, B.Litt, Oxon, Professor of Modern European 
History in the University of Texas. (Oxford, University Press; New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1931, pp. vili, 592, $7.00.) Professor Riker’s 
Third Empire studies led him into the neglected story of the Danubian 
Provinces and the Protecting Powers; this solid, scholarly, and well docu- 
mented book is the result—by far the best treatment in English. Circum- 
stances prevented his exploiting Roumanian sources; this lack is now 
partly supplied by Victor Place et la Politique Française en Roumanie, by 
Professor Marcel Emerit of Lille, a former fellow in the French Institut de 
Hautes Etudes in Bucharest (like Professor Paul Henry, whose L’ Abdication 
du Prince Cuza appeared just in time for a brief note by Professor Riker), 
and the still more recent work in Roumanian by R. V. Bossy, The Rou- 
manian Diplomatic Agency in Paris, and the French-Roumanian Political 
Bonds, published by the Fundatziunea Regele Ferdinand I. in Bucharest. 
This last brings to light documents illuminating not merely the career of 
Prince Cuza but also the services of Negri and the neglected Baligot de 
Beyne. 

From these studies, Cuza emerges a much more imposing figure. The 
merit of creating Roumania belongs primarily to him. He met his difficul- 
.ties with tact and determination. Professor Riker well brings out his 
devotion to Napoleon III., and the amiable and modest sides of his charac- 
ter. Few dictators in history have shown such patriotic willingness to efface 
themselves as did Cuza when he abdicated in favor of a foreign prince. 
Professor Riker is excellent also in his description of Charles of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, and we augur well for the further study of Carol I. 
which he promises. He shows a certain Western prejudice against 
“Orientals” and “Balkan” peoples, but appreciates (as do few) the gentle, 
sensible nature of the Roumanians, who have never known a Sicilian 
Vespers, an Eve of St. Bartholomew, an Inquisiticn, a pogrom, or expul- 
sion of the Jews, or a political murder in high station. 

The book is not easy reading. We hope Professor Riker will simplify 
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his style, avoid French words and phrases, Anglicisms like “averse from”, 
and colloquialisms like “that far”, “question of whether”, “doubted of”, 
etc. But these are minor blemishes in a work of profound learning and 
research; it remains, as Professor Iorga said on November 27 in the 
Roumanian Academy, “proof of a rare understanding of the past and the 
aspirations of our people”. 

North Hatley, Quebec. CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


European Alliances and Alignments, 1871-1890. By William L. Langer, 
Harvard University. [International Relations.} (New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1931, pp. xiii, 509, xiv, $5.00.) A history of international relations 
in this period turns inevitably upon the author’s judgment of Bismarck’s 
foreign policy. Professor Langer’s is what may be called the orthodox 
interpretation, namely, that it was a masterly policy which served the pre- 
servation of peace in the most practical and salutary fashion possible under 
the circumstances. This is doubtless the safest view, and it-is maintained 
with restraint in the earlier chapters; but the tone of admiration mounts 
in the later ones to a panegyric inviting challenge. It is true that in the 
year 1887 grave threats of war were dispelled. But is it not also true that 
Bismarck himself helped bring about these threats, which arose out of the 
settlement he had made in 1871, his responsibility for which is admitted 
without attempting to shift it to the emperor and the generals? And could 
the network of inconsistent agreements by which-he achieved his ends— 
well represented in a diagram showing sixteen crisscrossing lines of con- 
nection between different national capitals—be considered a promising 
arrangement for the future? The exclusion of Paris from that system is 
the outstanding ominous fact; the other weakness is expressed in the 
admission that the Mediterranean coalition sponsored by Bismarck “made 
Russian action in the East almost impossible”. Expatiation on the signi- 
ficance and consequences of' these features of the situation is unnecessary. 

These and other comments of similar nature which might be made 
are matters of point of view, differences in which may never be resolved, 
and’can not obscure the brilliance of Professor Langer’s achievement. He 

has reduced to order a mass of material old and new which, as he aptly 
` remarks, is “rapidly becoming too great for one human mind to grasp”, 
facilitating reference to it in an exhaustive set of footnotes and bibliog- 
raphies. He has constructed a narrative which threads its way through 
all significant ramifications of the maze of diplomatic intrigue without 
becoming wearisome or bewildering. His analyses of situations and of the, 
factors influencing the policies of governments are penetrating and illu- 
minating. His estimates of motives and his conclusions as to results are 
ably sustained, even though they have not always convinced this particular 
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reviewer. Altogether the book presents the most adequate and accurate 
survey yet available of a period, acquaintance with which is indispensable 
to an understanding of the march of events which led up to the catastrophe 
of 1914. 

Washington, D. C. J. V. FULLER. 


Henri V. Par Pierre de Luz. (Paris, Plon, 1931, pp. ix, 478, 36 fr.) 
It has been said that the French people, with all their irreverence, are richer, 
perhaps, than any other nation in that martyr spirit, a readiness to die for 
lost causes. M. de Luz fights gallantly again the battles of zhe lost cause 
of the Legitimists, particularly those fought after the establishment of the 
Second Republic and in 1873. The biographical element is present, though 
strictly subordinate. During the long years of exile Henri was, above all, 
a symbol, the representative of a glorious tradition and the Fils Ainé de 
Église. 

As an ardent partisan the author wishes to make clear and defend the 
lofty, and, to all but the most devoted followers, impossible politics of his 
hero, to expound his doctrines, and explain his relations to ħis own sup- 
porters, among whom there were usually two opposing groups, and to his 
cousins the Orleanists in or out of power. The plan of “fusion”, always 
in the background after the fall of Louis Philippe and very much in the 
foreground in the critical years 1849-1851 and 1871-1873, is discussed in 
detail; as are the Comte de Chambord’s ideas on the temporal power of 
the Church and its status in France. 

A Legitimist restoration had its best chance in 1849, M. de Luz believes, 
and this is a contribution which the volume makes to the study of royalist 
hopes. That opportunity was lost through the opposition of Thiers, 
Henri’s implacable enemy for fifty years, in combination with the Duchesse 
d’Orléans, mother of the Comte de Paris, Leopold I. of Belgium, and 
Palmerston. Perhaps—but important papers of Thiers have either been 
destroyed or are still inaccessible. 

The more familiar story of the offer of the throne in 1873 and of the 
refusal to accept the tricolor flag is told at length, to be dismissed sadly 
with the explanation that it was not the question of the flag, but the 
doubt of the success of a restoration, not of a success for six months, but 
of lasting restoration of the traditional monarchy “avec sa force et sa 
souplesse, son autorité et ses libertés”, no doubt also the to him inexplicable 
defection of Marshal MacMahon, which caused Henri to return to exile 
from Versailles in November. l 

The whole account is based on material in print, the correspondence 
and papers of Henri and of others, on memoirs and newspapers. Unpub- 
lished memoirs of Albert, Duc de Broglie, and the memoranda of M. Raoul 
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Duval and M. de Sainte-Suzanne, a confidant of the Comte de Chambord, 
utilized by Hanotaux in the 1926 French edition, volumes III. and IV., of 
La France Contemporaine, seem not to have been consulted. 

Princeton University. Henry R. SHIPMAN. 


Fustel de Coulanges, 1830-1889. Par J. M. Tourneur-Aumont, Profes- 
seur d'Histoire Générale à l'Université de Poitiers. Préface de Charles 
Seignobos, Professeur de Méthode Historique à la Sorbonne. (Paris, 
Boivin, 1931, pp. xii, 225, 15 fr.) A great scholar, like a great prophet, 
sometimes is without honor in his own country until long after his death. 
No French historian of the nineteenth century during his lifetime was more 
assailed for his ideas than Fustel de Coulanges (1830-1889 )—the differences 
between him and the late Gabriel Monod amounted almost to a feud—and 
lapse of time has perhaps vindicated no scholar of the nineteenth century 
so much. To-day Fustel has come into his own. When he died his devoted 
disciple Paul Guiraud wrote a small volume in tribute to him, and later 
M. Camille Jullian, in that precious volume of Extraits des Historiens 
Français du XIX* Siècle (1897) sympathetically appraised his ideas. Yet 
the student of historiography, if he will go back and examine the journals 
of the 18go’s will find little said in praise of Fustel. The so-called “German 
School” of medieval institutional history then held the field. But time’s 
revenges are usually just vindications and at last this noble and lonely 
scholar has come into his own. The swing back to Fustel de Coulanges 
and his interpretations is an interesting phenomenon of twentieth century 
historiography. In this work M. Tourneur-Aumont has made a critical 
and analytic study of Fustel’s ruling ideas, and the intellectual power and 
intense love of historical truth of the man are here made manifest. Fustel, 
both in the spirit of his mind and in his style, was a Cartesian, which 
explains his remarkable critical attitude of mind toward evidence and the 
form of his exposition. No historian of the nineteenth century is so valu- 
able to study for historical method, and fortunately for his readers he always 
takes them into the workshop of his mind. A manual of historical method 
and criticism might be compiled from his penetrating and pregnant observa- 
tions with reference to analysis, interpretation, synthesis. Professor Charles 
Seignobos, himself a student of Fustel de Coulanges, has written a foreword 
in which he points out the two fundamental reasons why Fustel was un- 
popular, vzz., his exemption from romanticism and his lack of sympathy 
with the social, democratic tendencies of his time. This is a book which 
every one who is interested in nineteenth century historical thought should 
possess. 


J. W. T. 
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Studies in Modern History. By G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., F.B.A. (New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1931, pp: vi, 384, $3.00.) Almost 
a third of this volume of historical essays and reprinted periodical articles is 
taken up by a study of Baron Friedrich von Holstein, the power behind 
the scenes in the German foreign office during the first part of the reign 
of Wilhelm II. Perhaps no other official was at once so hated and so 
indispensable. His superiors called him a hyena, a corsair, a mole, a mad- 
man, the “monster of the labyrinth”, but it never seemed to occur to the 
strongest of them that a specialist with such encyclopedic knowledge of the 
undercurrents of international politics could be dismissed. Before his own 
fall he had bedeviled and perplexed the careers of almost every statesman 
of the Fatherland. A few virtues he had, a surly independence which dis- 
tinguished him from the fawning spaniels of the court, a tough devotion 
to what he considered the true interests of Germany, a dull fidelity to 
the routine of office duty. But he was morbid and misanthropic to the 
verge of melancholia, he despised all men and all nations, and he was con- 
stitutionally incapable of open dealing. If anyone wishes to see distilled in 
its poisonous purity the spirit of the old secret diplomacy from Louis XI. 
to Metternich it is all summed up in the career of Holstein. It was almost 
worth a World War to get rid of the Holstein type, the men who could 
say in all seriousness “Arbitration is all right for small states and small 
questions, not for large states and large questions” (p. 62). 

In fact, Holstein himself was one of the main authors of the World 
War because more than any other man he prevented an Anglo-German 
entente. Dr. Gooch, however, makes it very plain that Holstein was no 
Anglophobe (p. 63). He did not hate England, except in the general 
sense that he scorned the whole human race. He merely wished Germany 
to be coy so that England would pay a higher price for German friendship. 
He declared with blind dogmatism that any understanding between Eng- 
land on the one hand and France or Russia on the other was impossible, 
and his superiors, feeling that “Holstein ought to know”, merely accepted 
his policy as their own. The diplomatic documents of Die Grosse Politik 
are the main basis for this monumental study, but Dr. Gooch has also 
used with discretion the memoirs of various statesmen, particularly 
Von Bülow. 

The other essays in the book are of much slighter character: a con- 
venient study in the historiography of the French Revolution; an essay on 
the political views of Goethe; studies on the German response to the French 
Revolutionary ideas, on the German theory of state, on the present views 
of Bismarck’s historic significance, on post-war German historical writing, 
on the Cambridge Chair of Modern History, on current study of foreign 
relations, and on the history of the historical novel. These are brief and 
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therefore inevitably incomplete, but so far as they go they are models of 
all that the popular historical essay should be. Amusingly enough, one 
of the author’s few errors is a misprint of the title of a book of his own; 
Germany and the German Revolution should of course be Germany and 
the French Revolution (p. 148). 

The University of Michigan. PRESTON SLosson. 


Verkehrswesen im Kriege: die Oesterreichischen Eisenbahnen. Von 
Sektionschef Ing. Bruno Enderes, Militärische Verkehrsprobleme Oester- 
reich-Ungarns: Eisentahn- und Schiffahrtswesen; von General d. R. Ing. 
Emil Ratzenhofer, Telegraphen- und Postwesen; von Oberst d. R. Paul 
Höger. [Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte des Weltkrieges, Oesterreich- 
ische und Ungarische Serie, Professor Dr. James T. Shotwell, General- 
schriftleiter.] (Vienna, Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky A.-G.; New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1931, pp. xvii, 224.) 

La France et la Politique Economique Interalliée. Par Etienne Clémen- 
tel, ancien Ministre du Commerce, de l'Agriculture, des Colonies, et des 
Finances, Sénateur, Président de la Commission des Finances du Sénat. 
[Histoire Economique et Sociale de la Guerre Mondiale, Série Française, 
Directeur, James T. Shotwell.] (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France; 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1931, pp. xxii, 376, 44 fr.) The first 
of these volumes records the vicissitudes of Austria-Hungary’s transporta- 
tion and communications service during the World War. Except for local 
variations the story is much the same as that told for Germany in previous 
volumes of this series and will appeal to military and economic historians 
rather than to general readers, 

M. Clémentel’s book is in a different category. Its theme is the difficult 
and delicate war negotiations between the Allies, and later bétween the 
Allies and America, over trade relations, the allotment of ocean tonnage, 
and the purchase and distribution of essential imports. The author, who 
was a principal party to these arrangements, presents his facts with a 
dramatic touch. Crisis succeeded crisis so rapidly in the negotiations, and 
they trended so consistently toward an inevitable though obstinately pro- 
crastinated solution, chat something resembling a plot runs through the 
narrative. Moreover it contains premonitions of problems that continue 
to plague the world to-day. 

Not until shadowed by appalling imminenze of defeat did the Allies— 
and then reluctantly—reconcile themselves to subordinating national free- 
dom of action to international restraint. As one reads the account of their 
repeated rebellions against this necessity, he realizes why the American 
government, whose leaders had never gone through similar travail and 
who knew the problems of international coöperation only academically 
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and through transatlantic examples, should have been the first to terminate 
that relationship and later should have stood aloof from the League. “Il a 
fallu la guerre moderne poursuivie à la fois sur terre, sur mer et dans Pair, 
il a fallu les terribles menaces que son issue faisait planer sur l'Europe 
pour que de grands pays consentissent à aliéner leur autonomie au bénéfice 
de la cause commune.” f 
Yet some of the lessons of these years of trial were forgotten almost 
before the smoke of battle thinned. For example, early in 1917 M. de 
Floreau, speaking for the French embassy in London, enunciated a prin- 
ciple when pleading against Britain’s restrictions on luxury imports from 
his country, to which the Allies and their “Associated Power” have given 
scant regard in these later days of peace. “Nous serons aprés la guerre 
débiteurs du Gouvernement britannique pour plusieurs milliards que nous 
ne pourrons lui payer quen marchandises. Il y a donc intérêt à faciliter 
` nos importations en Angleterre pendant la période de remboursement.” 
The Library of Congress. : Vicror S. CLARK. 


Hidden Springs of the Russian Revolution: Personal Memoirs of 
Katerina Breshkovskaia. Edited by Lincoln Hutchinson. (Stanford Uni- 
versity, University Press, 1931, pp. xxi, 369, $5.00.) Katerina Bresh- 
kovskaia, the “grandmother of the Russian Revolution”, wrote the memoirs 
of her experiences for the years from 1873 to 1881 in 1917 and finished 
the period from 1881 to 1918 in 1922. Evidently. both parts were written 
without reference to exact materials and therefore largely from memory. 
As a consequence the work is less useful for the historian seeking a careful 
day to day or year to year record. On the other hand, those who seek a 
first-hand explanation of the ideals, motives, and disappointments of the 
Narodniki and an interpretation of the course and development of the 
Russian revolutionary movement from the Great Reforms of Alexander II. 
to the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks will find materials of first-rate 
importance. It is entirely likely, then, that the latter part of the volume 
will prove to have the greater historical value as it represents the matured 
judgment of one of the chief actors in the course of events. 

Just as Kerensky, in his preface, points out that Breshkovskaia and 
her friends chose “a utopian vision in place of a‘ historically feasible, 
rational program of state reforms adapted to the level of Russia’s economic 
and political development”, so Breshkovskaia is certain that the Bolsheviks, 
in following the Nechaev-Lenin course, have departed from the “histori- 
cally feasible” development. With characteristic faith she concludes that 
the Russian people will “sober down from their revolutionary madness” 
and “once more be able to work hand in hand... in rebuilding a land 
of freedom, honor, and true fraternity”. 

The University of California. Roserr J. Kerner. 
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A History of Colonial America. By Oliver Perry Chitwood, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of History, West Virginia University. (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1931, pp. xiii, 811, $3.75.) In A History of Colonial 
America, Dr. Chitwood has given to the public a delightfully written, 
well preportioned, and scholarly account of the development of the thirteen 
British colonies in North America. He has had the courage, in preparing 
this volume for college students, to repudiate one of the established canons 
of textbook writers in that he has provided the eager collegian with 
abundant and illuminating footnotes. Other student ‘aids are not lacking: 
not only are carefully selected reading lists supplied for each chapter but 
at the end of the volume are to be found extensive bibliographical notes 
with discriminating comment on many of the works there cited. The 
book falls into three distinct parts under the headings: “The Origin and 
Development of the Colonies”; “Economic and Social Life”; and “Separa- . 
tion from the Empire”. The first part, in addition to chapters that deal 
with the progress of settlement in the individual colonies, contains others, 
as in the case of the chapters on government and law and the old West, 
that cut across colonial boundaries and are concerned with general or 
regional aspects of American life; the second part is devoted to a very 
broad treatment of such topics as the population, the land, industry, trade, 
imperial supervision, religion, the intellectual life, and manners and cus- 
toms; while the third part gives within the compass of a hundred pages 
the story of the disruption of the old British Empire. 

With no purpose in mind of disparaging either the valuable contribu- ` 
tion by Dr. Chitwood now under review or the efforts of others who 
have kindly provided the harassed teacher with aids in the field of American 
colonial history, the question may nevertheless be raised, How satisfactory 
can any college textbook be, if one has in mind an effective orientation 
of the student, that is concerned with but a section of a great empire as 
was that of Great Britain in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries?. 
To save the student from distorted ideas must not the history of that 
empire be treated as a unit and studied as a unit until the separation as the 
result of the American War for Independence? Indeed, one may prophesy 
that the time is not far removed when most teachers of American colonial 
history will demand books for their classes that provide this broader outlook. — 

A īew statements of the author might be called into question, but space 
does rot permit. 

Lehigh University. Lawrence H. Gipson. 


Sunlight on the Southside: Lists of Tithes, Lunenburg County, Virginia, 
1748-1783. With an Introduction by Landon C. Bell, Ph.B., M.A., LL.B. 
(Philadelphia, George S. Ferguson, 1931, pp. 503.) Both historians and 
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genealogists will welcome these lists of persons taxable in Lunenburg 
County, Virginia, in a volume which supplements, in a sense, the editor’s 
previous works, The Old Free State [Lunenburg County] (1930), and 
Cumberland Parish (1930). If the publication of these original documents 
needs justification, it will be found in the importance of Southside Vir- 
ginia as “the cradle of southwestern and westward expansion” (p. 30) and 
in the priceless value of any eighteenth century manuscripts which are in 
the nature of population records, especially since the first and second 
Federal census records of Virginia were destroyed. ; 

The lists of extant tithes for the years 1748-1751, when Lunenburg 
embraced the area from Brunswick County west to the Blue Ridge between 
the James River and the North Carolina line, are given in full; likewise all 
available lists for 1772-1776 and for 1783 are priated because of the im- 
portance of the Revolutionary period. To avoid great duplication of names, 
only the lists for 1752, 1764, and 1769 are reproduced for the period 1752- 
1769. This abridgment necessitated by economies of publication, as well 
as the omission of the names of slaves from all lists, is to be regretted. 
The volume includes an historical introduction, a map of old Lunenburg 
County in 1746 showing the precincts designated fer the listing of tithables, 
and a thorough index. 

The University of Virginia. Lester J. CAPPON. 


Kulturgeschichtliche Grundlagen der. Amerikanischen Revolution. 
Von Kathe Spiegel. [Beiheft 21 der Historischen Zeitschrift.] (Munich, 
R. Oldenbourg, 1931, pp. x, 214, 10 M.) The author of this book, a 
Bohemian, was inspired to attack the subject by the events leading to the 
dismemberment of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and the rise of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. While these events were immediately con- 
nected with the World War, the way for them was paved by a social and 
intellectual development in process for over a century. The author was 
desirous of ascertaining whether a similar phenomenon was not present 
in the case of the American Revolution and the rise of the United States. 
Thus the book constitutes a survey of the cultural background of the War 
of Independence and an examination of its underlying causes. After an 
illuminating discussion of the historiography of the Revolution, the author 
describes the process of colonization, touching upon the various types of 
emigrants, the land system, and population growth. This is followed by 
a section devoted to the intellectual life of the colonies in which such 
topics as religion, education, and the press are selected for treatment. The 
way is thus prepared for an examination of the legal and administrative 
system with emphasis upon the various organs of control located in London, 
the provincial governors and assemblies, and town and parish government. 
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A description of economic conditions is next in order. Trade, agriculture, 
industry, labor, and taxation are dealt with. By means of, this com- 
prehensive and systematic survey, the author is able to throw into relief 
the divergencies in thought and interest between England and the thirteen 
colonies, which laid the foundation of the Revolutionary movement. The 
book is written in a clear, concise, and at times picturesque style, and dis- 
. plays a commendable familiarity with the results of recent research. It 
will help to acquaint a German speaking public with the conclusions of 
contemporary English and American scholarship respecting the complex 
of forces which gave birth to American independence. , 
Wellesley College. : Epwarp E, Curtis. 


The Hussey-Cumberland Mission and American Independence: an 
Essay in the Diplomacy of the American Revolution. By Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, Professor of History in the George Washington University, 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1931, pp. vii, 195, $3.50:) Professor 
Bemis’s essay, with its supporting documents from Spanish, British, and 
French archives, is a vigorously written and valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of European diplomacy in relation to the American War for 
Independence. Incidentally, it is an interesting by-product of the author’s 
work for the Historical Mission of the Library of Congress. The trans- 
actions here described fall mainly within a period of less than two years, 
beginning in the autumn of 1779, a few months before Spain’s entry into 
the war with England, and ending in the early summer of 1781. In brief, 
it is the story of negotiations, carried on through more or less responsible 
agents, with a view first to a separate understanding between Spain and 
Great Britain, and ultimately to a general settlement involving not only the 
European belligerents ‘but also the American colonies to whose independ- 
ence France was pledged. 

The major personalities concerned were the Spanish minister Florida 
Blanca, Vergennes as the director of French foreign policy, and Georges III. ` 
with certain members of his cabinet. In the foreground, however, are three 
minor personages. First in the list is the Abbé Thomas Hussey, an Irish- 
man educated in Spain, who was chaplain of the Spanish embassy at the 
outbreak of hostilities, and thereafter, with Brizish connivance, in charge of 
the Spanish intelligence service in England. Quite a different type was 
George Johnstone, formerly governor of West Florida and then commodore 
of a British squadron on the Portuguese station, who attempted to play a 
quasi-diplomatic rôle.. Finally, there was Richard Cumberland, play-writer 
and minor public functionary, who, on a mission to Spain for his govern- 
ment, displayed more zeal than discretion. 

"Some of the doings of these men—Hussey, Johnstone, and Cumber- 
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land—bring an element of comedy, not to say burlesque, on the diplomatic 
stage; but the issues involved were serious enough: Spanish hopes of 
Gibraltar; the difficulty of reconciling Spanish objectives with French com- 
mitments to the Americans; the possibility of peace terms which, under the 
pressure of Russo-Austrian mediation and with French connivance, would 
not only leave the United States without complete independence, but would 
also, on the principle of uzi possidetis, detach the two southernmost colonies 
from the confederation. 

The conclusion reached is that the detachment of Spain from the Family 
Compact might have been brought about if George III. had been willing 
to “pay the high price of Gibraltar” which he stubbornly refused to do. 
With equal obstinacy, he resisted every attempt to carry the subject of the 
American colonies into peace negotiations between himself and his tradi- 
tional European enemies. This fine obstinacy saved the cause of “perfect 
American independence”. ` 


E. B. G. 


American Neutrality in 1793: a Study in Cabinet Government. By 
Charles Marion Thomas, Ph.D., Assistant Professor in History in Long 
Island University. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1931, pp. 294, 
$4.50.) There has been a place for a dissertation cn American neutrality 
after .February 1, 1793. Previous works on the period in considering the 
larger diplomatic phases of that war, have not paused to analyze the 
technicalities of the various causes and issues which tested the principles 
of neutrality invoked by Washington’s Cabinet. Professor Thomas does 
this, and notes how the Cabinet devised, interpreted, and applied these 
principles at a time when the new Federal government itself was still 
in the experimental stage. He sees in the execution of American neutrality 
in 1793 the operation of Cabinet government. In this analysis the author 
is reasonably acute, his narrative clear and well constructed. The treatise- 
will become a standard reference on the subject—for the year 1793. The 
author’s terminus ad quem is December ‘31, 1793, when Jefferson quitted 
office as Secretary of State. Thus despite the professions of the subtitle the 
book amounts to a study of Thomas Jefferson and Neutrality in 1793. 
One could find no fault with such a title had the author chosen to use it. 
The work is based principally on the published American State Papers, 
on the published and unpublished works of the Fathers, on F. J. Turner’s 
edition of the Correspondence of the French Ministers (which does not 
include enclosures), and on the Ford transcripts of the dispatches of 
George Hammond, first British minister at Philadelphia. Though the 
author cites the collections of the Division of Manuscripts of the Library 
of Congress, he apparently has not examined the archives of the Depart- 
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ment of State. It is fair to say, however, that the most important docu- 
ments in those archives on American neutrality for this period have already 
been printed. 

Limitation to the year 1793 prevented adequate treatment of the rangy 
problem of neutral rights, as distinct from neutral duties, and of that of 
foreign recruiting on American soil; but then, these subjects have been 
covered elsewhere. The author corrects a rather persistent attribution of 
the draft of the neutrality proclamation to John Jay; Randolph really drafted 
it, he points out, though a draft by Jay is surprisingly similar to certain 
passages in the actual proclamation. 

There is certainly a normal number of errors in proof reading; and, 
not often, a misuse of words. Where phases of his narrative have already 
been treated by other monographs, the author prefers to reassemble the 
citations, with a few additional ones, rather than to cite the monograph. 

George Washington University. SamMuEL Fraco Bemis. 


The Papers of Randolph Abbott Shotwell. Edited by J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton, with the Collaboration of Rebecca Cameron. Volume II. 
(Raleigh, North Carolina Historical Commission, 1931, pp. x, 58r.) 
In the second volume of the Shotwell Papers, the author takes up his 
story with the third day of the Battle of Gettysburg and records his experi- 
ences and impressions throughout the remainder of the war period and 
down to the middle of 1871. He describes graphically Pickett’s charge, 
the retreat into Virginia, and the fighting around Richmond in the spring 
of 1864. In the early part of June he was captured and sent first to 
Point Lookout and later to Fort Delaware where he was not released 
until two months after Lee’s surrender. 

He was then afforded transportation to Charlotte, North Carolina, 
whence he made his way to Rutherfordton, in the western part of the 
state. From that time on, Shotwell recounts the many outrages of Recon- 
struction as he viewed them, confining his attention largely to the local 
situation in Rutherford County. He came out boldly against the Radical 
scalawags, who seized control of the county, and to fight them more ef- 
fectively he became the head of the local Ku Klux Klan. He was pursued 
relentlessly by his enemies, who finally rejoiced in his arrest and lodgment 
in the county jail, and there volume II. leaves him in an iron cage. 

Shotwell was bold and impetuous, and though by nature not of a 
complaining disposition, he set forth in bitterness the misfortunes which 
seemed always to surround him. He believed that the Confederacy had 
not been sufficiently concerned with the comforts of its soldiers; he con- 
demned in a most biting and blasting fashion the inhuman treatment 
heaped upon him and his fellow-sufferers while they lay prisoners of war 
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at Point Lookout and Fort Delaware; and in dealing with his Radical 
enemies in North Carolina he found none too important nor insignificant 
to be spared his denunciations. He did not attempt to write an unbiased 
account, knowing well how impossible such a task would be for a person 
who had suffered the misfortunes that had come to him; neither did he 
always state the exact facts, though the fault was due to carelessness rather 
than to an attempt to deceive. This book, nevertheless, is a powerful 
human document and a valuable addition to a complete understanding of 
the Civil War decade. Part of it was written as a diary, while other parts 
were prepared as late as 1880. Little editing was necessary, but what 
seemed desirable consisted largely in setting Shotwell right in his minor 
misstatements. 
The University of Georgia. E. M. Courrer. 


Bibliography of Virginia History since 1865. By Lester Jesse Cappon, 
Research Associate in History. [Under the Direction of Dumas Malone, 
Sometime Richmond Alumni Professor of History.] (University, Virginia, 
Institute for Research in the Social Sciences; New York, Century Company, 
1930, pp. xxviii, goo.) This volume is a bibliographical tool, unique in 
character, useful in all the “social sciences”. There are other bibliographies 
and guides for particular Southern states, as Owen’s work on Alabama, 
Riley’s Mississippi, and Swem’s Virginia. But in no instance has the period 
since 1876 been given especial stress, whereas Mr. Cappon’s work relates 
exclusively to that period. His guide is very pertinent because the present 
generation of scholars is just far enough removed from the decades follow- 
ing the close of political reconstruction to inquire into the Southern trans- 
formation since 1876. That inquiry will, beyond doubt, have more the 
flavor of social history than conventional institutional development; the 
practically-minded sociologist, the pragmatic political scientist, as well as 
the historian, will find subjects unending in the South of the past half 
century. 

All such inquirers must turn to the bibliography of Mr. Cappon. They 
will find there listed 6242 titles, including newspaper files, periodicals, 
catalogues of academies and colleges, sermons, church reports, broadsides, 
and propaganda material, and books by Virginia men of letters, as well as 
formal histories and descriptive writings. The notable omission is that 
of Virginia state publications, which have been listed by Swem. All the 
classes of material mentioned are listed under eleven “parts”, namely, 
Publications and Indexes, Economic, General Social Conditions, Political 
and Constitutional, Military, Educational, Religious, Local History, 
Biography, Literature and Art, and Newspapers. A copious index gives 
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indispensable aid in tracing down the indivicual subjects within these 
parts or classifications. l 

The location of these titles required research not only in the leading 
libraries of Virginia but also in the Library of Congress, eleven depart- 
mental libraries in Washington, the Boston Public Library, the New York 
Public Library, the libraries of Harvard, and the McCormick Agricultural 
Library, in Chicago. In all, twenty-eight institutions have been searched 
for Virginia material of the years after 1876. To conduct a search so exten- 
sive and to bring together its result is a task `of. no mean proportions, and 
Mr. Cappon richly deserves commendation. For financing the project ap- 
preciation must be extended to the Institute for Research in the Social 
‘Sciences at the University of Virginia, which in turn has had the support 
of the Social Science Research Council. These foundations could have done 
no more important practical service for scholars interested in the new 
South than to have seen this publication through. Is it beyond the mark 
to express a hope that some similar work for the entire South may be 
projected, as, for example, bibliographies of the Southern press, agriculture, 
mantifactures, race, and immigration, since 1876? 


Duke University. WiiuiaM K. Boyn. 


Mr. Miller of “The Times”: the Story of an Editor. By F. Fraser Bond. 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931, pp. x, 264, $3.00.) F. Fraser 
Bond’s entertaining book on Mr. Miller of “The Times” is unimportant 
in its contribution to history. In chatty, informal style it offers an adequate 
and honest impression of the personality of Charles R. Miller, and it tells 
much of his methods of work during his long editorship of the New York 
Times, 1883~1921. But while he was called editor, his position was really 
only that of chief editorial writer.. The actual control of the newspaper 
during and after ite reinvigoration rested always, as it still does, with 
Adolph S. Ochs. The author rightly makes no effort to depict Mr. Miller 
as director of the destinies of what after 1896 rapidly became the best 
American newspaper, and he presents little of the general history of that 
paper. It appears from this brief biographical sketch (180 pages of the 
book are devoted to Mr. Miller, and the rest contain extracts from his 
writings) that Mr. Miller never desired to make the Times an organ either 
of aggressive leadership or trenchant criticism; that while he knew a num- 
ber of American statesmen, notably Roosevelt, Root, and Wilson, he was 
never intimate or on confidential terms with them; and that he never 
greatly influenced public opinion. He was a pleasant, cultivated gentleman 
who usually emphasized a calm judicial poise in dealing with questions 
of the day. The World War and the policies of Woodrow Wilson, which 
he energetically supported, gave more vigor to his pen, and his deepest 
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impress on his generation was as a friend first of the Allied. cause and 
later of the League of Nations. Few letters are used in the volume, which 
belongs to the category of anecdotal biography. 

Columbia University. ALLAN Nevins. 


> Sir James Douglas and British Columbia. By Walter N. Sage, M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of History, University of British Columbia. (Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1930, pp. 398, $4.00.) The career of Jarre, 
Douglas bridges the years between the great days of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company trappers on the west coast of North America and the establish- 
ment of responsible government in British Columbia. The young Scotch 
fur trader who came out in 181g as an employee of the North West Com- 
pany, and who received his training under the great McLoughlin, lived 
to pilot the two colonies of Vancouver and British Columbia through their 
dangerous formative period, when the gold rush of 1858 and the continuing 
international complications with the United States over Oregon and San 
Juan Island seriously threatened British rule on the Pacific Coast. 

Professor Sage has centered the story of these years around the lite 
of Douglas. His book is heavily documented, and so detailed that the 
account is by no means easy reading, and some of the events seem to be 
of local importance only. But the scholar who wishes a complete, 
meticulous narrative of the beginnings of British Columbia will find it 
here, and in spots, he will be carried away by his interest in the tale of 
voyageurs and Indian affrays, life at the fur trading posts, the route of the 
fur trader’s express over the five thousand miles from Fort Vancouver 
across the mountains to Hudson Bay, the battle between trader and settler 
over the future of the Oregon country, the advance of the mining frontier 
into the British Northwest, and the slow decline of Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany rule, and the rise of representative and responsible government. 
Douglas was a strong governor of the old type, who did not propose to 
let an elective assembly share in his administrative powers, and in con- 
troversies with the United States, he took a vigorous, not to say bellicose 
position. The Pacific Coast settlements were decidedly backward in their 
constitutional development, as compared with the British North American 
provinces farther east, partly because Douglas insisted on legislating by 
proclamation; nevertheless, the same forces were at work, though on a 
much smaller scale, in much the same controversies for self-government 
that one finds in the political struggles of the older eastern provinces. 

Professor Sage has done a thorough piece of research, and has written 
his results in a clear but undistinguished style. Slips in proof reading, ` 
although of little importance, are to be regretted in so painstaking a piece 
of work. The index is a model of completeness. 

The Ohio State University. Cart WITTKE. 
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Extraterritoriality in Japan, and the Diplomatic Relations resulting in 
its Abolition, 1853-1899. By F. C. Jones, M.A. With a Foreword by 
Jerome D. Greene. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1931, pp. ix, 
237, $3.00.) This treatise was originally prepared as a dissertation for the 
Master of Arts degree at the University of Bristol. It may be considered a 
useful résumé of much of the material accessible to the author, but it by 
no means exhausts the possibilities of the subject. The failure to make 
use of the material available in the United States Foreign Relations, and 
also certain secondary works which contain documents of considerable 
value, seriously affects the treatment. And, on the other hand, too much 
reliance has been placed upon one of the most uncritical of biographies, 
the chapters by F. V. Dickins in The Life of Sir Harry Parkes. 

Because of the paucity of published diplomatic correspondence no ade- 
quate study of extraterritoriality in Japan can be written without an ex- 
amination of the archives. While Mr. Jones could hardly have been ex- 
pected to visit Washington, the files of the British foreign office were 
open to him for most of the period covered by his treatise. The reviewer, 
who has read the entire record in the State Department files, could easily 
point out many inadequate or erroneous statements which are based upon 
the scanty materials on which Mr. Jones had to rely. Thus “the first 
suggestion of revision” was made by the Japanese in February, 1869, and 
not, under very different circumstances, in April, 1871 (p. 79). The 
account of the Iwakura Mission, of the treaty revision conferences of 1882 
and: 1886-1887, and of the American treaties of 1889 and 1894 may be 
considered inadequate. 

The most irritating feature of extraterritoriality from the Japanese point 
of view is mentioned by the author without due recognition of its signifi- 
cance. It lay in the fact that successive orders in council, promulgated in 
London, went far. beyond any grant enjoyed by treaty, and that the British 
ministers were thenceforth bound to obey the order rather than to abide 
by the treaty. It was on the strength of such ex parte orders in council 
that British subjects were held to be exempt from obedience to Japanese 
laws, a view which the United States government never accepted. 

Mr. Jones, however, has given us a well written and objective study 
of a very interesting. phase in the relations between the Western powers 
and Japan, but one which will have to be amplified when the essential facts 
are disclosed. 

P.J. T. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

In honor of the Bicentennial of the birth of George Washington a spe- 
cial meeting of the American Historical Association will take place on May 
7 in the Auditorium of the Library of Congress. There will be two ses- 
sions, afternoon and evening. 

At 3 P. M. there will be the following addresses: The Significance for 
Historians of the Bicentennial Edition of the Writings of George Washing- 
ton, by John C. Fitzpatrick; George Washington and Committees at Head- 
quarters, by Edmund C. Burnett; and George Washington and his Potomac 
_ Environment (illustrated), by Charles Moore. 


At 8 P. M. the Bicentennial Address will be delivered by J. Franklin 
Jameson. His subject will be Washington as Exemplar. 


(The chairman of the local committee is Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
of George Washington University.) 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
(Annual Meeting) 

The fourteenth meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
being its thirteenth annual meeting, was held in Washington on January 
29~30, 1932. 

The total budget of the Council, for 1932, including fellowships and 
grants-in-aid, the Dictionary of American Biography, and other specially 
financed projects, amounts to approximately $370,000. Provision was made 
at the meeting for the following undertakings. In the field of Bibliog- 
raphy: among others, the completion by the American Historical Associa- 
tion of its Bibliography of American Travel; the completion by the same 
Association of a cumulative index to the successive volumes, 1906-1930, of 
its annual bibliography, Writings on American History; assistance to Pro- 
fessor Louis C. Karpinski, of the University of Michigan, for preliminary 
work on his proposed Bibliography of Printed Maps of America. In the 
domain of Archxology: in coöperation with other institutions, assistance 
to the excavations at Samaria, Antioch in Syria, and of certain prehistoric 
caves near Haifa, in Palestine. Assistance is also offered to the publication, 
by Professor David M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins University, of the re- 
sults of his excavations at Olynthus in Macedonia. In the field of Paleog- 
raphy: provision is made for the continuation of the preparation of a 
Paleographical Guide to Latin MSS. prior to 800 A. D., by E. A. Lowe, 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. In the field of History: the 
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completion of studies in the organization and functioning of departments 
of the English government between 1327 and 1336, sponsored by the Me- 
diaeval Academy; the continuation of studies in the history of Anglo-Papal 
relations prior to the Protestant Revolution, also sponsored by the Mediaeval 
Academy; the continuation of the Dictionary of American Biography, spon- 
sored by the Council. 


In the field of the History of Thought provision is also made for: re- 
search in the earliest, history of Greek thought, by Professor William A. 
Heidel; catalogue of the manuscript Latin translations of Aristotle, prelimi- 
nary to editing a corpus of medieval Aristotelian texts, a project of the 
Union of Academies; preliminary work on editions of the Arabic, Hebrew, 
and ‘Latin versions of the Aristotelian Commentaries of Averroes, a project 
of the Mediaeval Academy contributory to the international project of the 
Union of Academies; a Documentary History of Primitivism and Anti- 
Primitivism, by Professors Arthur O. Lovejoy, Gilbert Chinard, and George 
Boas, of Johns Hopkins. In Oriental Studies: continuation of a Survey of 
Materials and Facilities for Chinese Studies, by Charles S. Gardner, under 
the auspices of the Council; publication of the second annual Bulletin on 
the Progress of Chinese Studies in the United States; participation with 
Harvard-Yenching Institute in the organization of a Summer Seminar in 
Far Eastern Studies, to be held during the Harvard Summer School. 


. The officers for 1932 are: chairman, Edward C. Armstrong, Princeton 
University; vice chairman, J. Franklin Jameson, Library of Congress; secre- 
tary-treasurer, William E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsylvania. 


The Permanent Secretary, Dr. Waldo G. Leland, announces the ap- 
pointment, on part-time, of Mr. John Marshall, of Cambridge, Mass., as 
editor. 


PERSONAL 


John H. Latané, professor of American Listory in the Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations, Johns Hopkins University, died on 
January 1, at the age of 62. He was educated at Baltimore City College 
and Johns Hopkins University, receiving his doctor’s degree at the latter 
institution in 1895. He was the first Albert Shaw lecturer in American 
diplomatic history (1898) at Johns Hopkins. He taught at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College and at Washington and Lee University from 1898 
until 1913, when he returned to Johns Hopkins as professor of American 
history and head-of the department. His personality made a deep impression 
upon his students. He was cordial and demecratic in his attitude toward 
them and he retained a warm interest in their welfare. Among his his- 
torical works are: Diplomatic Relations of the United States and Spanish 
America (1900), revised and enlarged as The United States and Latin 
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America (1920), America as a World Power (1907), From Isolation to 
Leadership (1919), and History of American Foreign Policy (1927). ` 


George Wells Knight, professor of American history in Ohio State Uni- 
versity, died on February ro, at the age of 73. A member of the class of 
1878 at the University of Michigan, he also took his doctor’s degree there 
(1884). His connection with Ohio State University continued for forty-six 
years, beginning in 1885. His force as a teacher was widely recognized. 
His first publication was a volume on the History of Land Grants for Edu- 
cation in the Northwest Territory (1885). In collaboration with Professor 
John R. Commons he also wrote a History of Higher Education in Ohio 
(1891). 

Nicolas Kareev, the distinguished Russian historian, died on February 
20, 1937, at the age of 80. His first work, which won him recognition in 
France as well as Russia, was entitled Les Paysans et la Question Paysanne 
en France dans le Dernier Quart du XVIII Siècle (1879). From 1879 to 
1884 he was professor in the University of Warsaw, a connection which 
resulted in several works on Polish history. He then became professor in 
the University of St. Petersburg. From the later period of his work date 
extended histories of modern Europe and of France. He contributed the 
article on Russia to Histoire et Historiens depuis Cinquante Ans, which 
the Revue Historique published in 1927. 


Lujo Brentano, the economist and historian, died on September 10, at 
the age of 87. i 


Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, one of the foremost Hellenists, 
died on September 25, at the age of 82. 


Charles Geoffroy de Grandmaison, the French historian, died on October 
30, at the age of 63. Volume IH. of his L'Espagne et Napoléon, 1812-1814, 
will be reviewed in this journal in July. 


-Gustave Le Bon, the eminent psychologist, who often wrote upon the 
“psychological aspects of history, died on December 14, at the age of gr. 
His volume on the Bases Scientifiques d'une Philosophie de l'Histoire was 
reviewed in this journal in January. 


Augustin Sicard, known for his writings on the history of the French 
clergy, died recently, at the age of 87. His best known work is Le Clergé 
de France pendant la Révolution. 


Announcement is made of the appointment of visiting professors for the 
summer sessions of the following universities: Alabama, L. B. Schmidt; 
Chicago, Raymond C. Miller; Colorado, Lawrence F. Hill, Eugene C. 
Barker; Columbia, Carl Becker, Robert G. Caldwell, A. T. Olmstead, 
Howard Robinson, Nathaniel Schmidt, St. George L. Sioussat; Duke, E. M. 
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Coulter, Ross H. McLean; George Washington, J. Fred Rippy; Harvard, 
Robert C. Binkley, Benjamin B, Kendrick, David E. Owen; Michigan, 
Edgar H. McNeal, Paul Knaplund; Minnesota, George H. Ryden; Missouri, 
L. B. Shippee; Nebraska, Lowell J. Ragatz; New York, Laurence B. Pack- 
ard; North Dakota, Martin L. Cole; Northwestern, Frank M. Anderson, 
Charles W. Ramsdell; Pennsylvania, A. T. Volwiler; Pennsylvania State 
College, George A. Wood; Southern California at Los Angeles, Homer C. 
Hocke:t, Warren F. Woodring; Stanford, John C. Parish, Carl Stephenson; 
Syracuse, R. H. Shryock; Texas, W. C. Binkley, Cardinal Goodwin, J. C. 
Patterson; Washington (state), Andrew Fish; West Virginia, John D. Hicks, 
A. C. Krey; Western Reserve, Donald G. Barnes, Huntley Dupre. 


Professor William R. Shepherd, of Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed Carnegie Professor in the University of Vienna during the present 
spring term. 

Dr. J. E. Pomfret, of Princeton University, was awarded the second 
prize in the section for general literature in the competition of Aonach 
Tailteann (the Tailteann Games) held last, year in connection with the 
Aonach of 1932 at Dublin. His subject was The Struggle for Land in 
Ireland, 1800-1923 (Am. Hist. Rev, XXXVI. 387). 


Dr. Ralph B. Flanders, of New York University, has been awarded the 
Simon Baruch Prize for Southern history. 


Professor Louis B. Wright, formerly of the University of North Caro- 
lina, who has been a visiting scholar at the Henry E. Huntington Library, 
1931-1932, has accepted an invitation to become a member of the perma- 
nent research staff of the library. 


Professor William Thomas Hutchinson was promoted in October, 1931, 
to the rank of associate professor in the University of Chicago. - 


Professor George Norlin, of the University of Colorado, has been ap- 
pointed Roosevelt Professor at the University of Berlin for the academic 
year 1932-1933. He will give a series of lectures on the History of Human- 
ism in the United States. 


Professor Herbert I. Priestley, of the University of California, is giving 
a course of lectures in Stanford University during the current semester on 
the diplomatic history of the United States. 


GENERAL 
General review: Henri Sée, Histoire Economique et Sociale, 1930-1931 
(Rev. Hist, Nov.+). 
Under the title Survey of Activities of American Agencies in Relation 
to Materials for Research in the Social Sciences and the Humanities (Wasb- 


1 All journals referred to in the Historical News are under dates beginning with 
July, 2931, and all books are of 1931, unless a date is given. 
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ington and New York, 1932, pp. xiv, 184, planographed) the Social Science 
Research Council and the American Council of Learned Societies have pub- 
lished, with a foreword by Solon J. Buck, the results of an investigation 
carried on during the past year by Franklin F. Holbrook, of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, for the Joint Committee of the two Councils on Materials 
for Research. The Survey reports the activities of 457 American agencies— 
societies, universities, museums, and other groups and institutions—engaged 
in collecting, preserving, indexing, publishing, and otherwise making avail- 
able materials of any kind for research in history, genealogy, biography, 
archzology, anthropology, ethnology, folklore, numismatics, philately, geog- 
raphy, economics, political science, sociology, philosophy, literature, and the 
fine arts. 

The American Council of Learned Societies has issued A Catalogue of 
Publications in the Humanities by American Learned Societies. This in- 
cludes books and periodicals, and in the case of periodicals gives the list 
of back issues available. , There is an index. Another recent publication of 
the Council is 4 Union List of Selected Western Books on China in Amer- 
ican Libraries, compiled by Charles S, Gardner. The price is 25 cents. 


. Under the auspices of the Harvard-Yenching Institute a Summer Semi- 
nar on Far Eastern Studies is to be held at Harvard University from July 
6 to Aug. 17. The aim is to bring together a group of trained and mature 
scholars, who, although their major training has been in other fields, find it 
desirable to offer instruction in Far Eastern civilization. There will be 
round-table discussions under the leadership of three eminent specialists: 
Arthur W. Hummel, chief of the Division of Chinese and Japanese Litera- 
ture, Library of Congress, Lucius C. Porter, professor of philosophy in 
Yenching University, and Langdon Warner, fellow of the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. Further information may be had from Dr. Mortimer Graves, secre- 
tary of the Committees on the Promotion of Chinese and Japanese Studies, 
American Council of Learned Societies, go7 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D, C. : 


The completion of the third volume of Social Science Abstracts with 
the publication of the December (1931) issue makes available the past three 
years’ production of important periodical literature in the social sciences in 
classified and summarized form. Vol. HI. contains 19,851 abstracts, dis- 
tributed by fields as follows: Human Geography, 1040; Cultural Anthro- 
pology, 1008; History, 5465; Economics, 5896; Political Science, 3798; Soci- 
ology, 2270; Research Methods, 374. There are 2871 more abstracts in vol. 
III. than in the previous volume, the greatest increase being in the history 
section which has 1126 more than in 1930. The abstracts in the history 
section fall into the following divisions: Archeology, 240; Ancient His- 
tory, 982; Medieval History, 1293; Modern History, 2872 (including 676 in 
United States History); Research Methods in History, 88. 
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‘The October Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sci- 
ences, with the title of L'Enseignement de l'Histoire dans les Ecoles Pri- 
maires, contains partial results of the Enquiry of the Sub-Committee for 
the Teaching of History, reports on teaching in the elementary schools of 
seventeen countries in alphabetical order from Albania to Greece. The re- 
port for the United States was written by Professor A. C. Krey. 


The Annales d'Histoire Economique et Sociale has become with the 
January issue a bimonthly instead of a quarterly, but the total number of 
pages for the year will remain approximately the same. 


In the annual (1930) volume of the Naval War College on International 
Law Situations, prepared by Professor G. G. Wilson (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, pp. 176), the problems discussed are: London Naval 
Treaty, Article 22, and Submarines; Absence of Locat Authority; and Bel- 
` ligerent Aircraft. Accompanying the solutions are detailed notes. l 


The Committee of Expert Archivists, at a second meeting held in Paris 
on Dec. 19 and 20, adopted a resolution inviting the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Codperation to authorize the Institute of Intellectual Codperation to 
prepare an International Guide to Archives. It also called attention to the 
advantages which would result from regular exchanges of facsimiles of pale- 
ographic documents accepted as most characteristic in various countries. 


Dialect Notes describes the Progress of the Linguistic Atlas and Plans 
for the Future Work of the Dialect Society (VI. 3). This issue contains 
also about one-fourth of R. H. Thornton’s An American Glossary (A-Dip). 


Tome IV. of Géographie Universelle has now been completed by the 
publication of vol. II., entitled Suisse-Autriche-Hongrie-Tchécoslovaquie- 
Pologne-Roumanie (Paris, Colin, 1932, pp. 466, 120 fr.). It is richly illus- 
trated with photographs and maps. Vol. I. was published two years ago, 
and contained the section on Germany, in addition to that of “Généralités”, 
which discussed the structure of Central Europe and its influence upon his- 
tory. Both volumes were written by Professor Emmanuel de Martonne, of 
the University of Paris. As this work follows the tradition of Vidal de Ja 
Blache, and is under the general direction of Professor L. Gallois, it is need- 
less to emphasize its utility to students of European history. 


In a monograph entitled Christenhett und Europa: zur Geschichte des 
Europäischen Gemeinschaftsgefiihls von Dante bis Leibniz, Werner Fritze- 
meyer studies the secularization of this concept, by which “Christendom” 
was transformed into “Europe”. It forms Beiheft 23 of the Historische 
Zeitschrift. ; 

Professor Albert Galloway Keller’s Societal Evolution: a Study of the 
Evolutionary Basis of the Science of Society (New York, Macmillan, pp. 
vii, 419, $2.50), which appeared originally in 1915, has been republished in 
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a revised edition, largely rewritten, and provided with ample illustrative 
“material, 


Professor George Young in The Pendulum of Progress: an Essay in 
Political and Scientific Politics (Oxford, University Press; New Haven, Yale 
University, Press, pp. viii, 184, $3.00) charts the course of society, illustrat- 
ing his analysis by an abundance of diagrams. The goal -which he dis- 
covers is a new society in which “classes and countries now conflicting will 
co-operate”. There are many illuminating comments upon the recent ex- 
perience of mankind in America as well as in Europe. 


The work entitled Coup d’'Œil sur la Chronologie de la Nation Egyp- 
tienne, by Joseph Cattaui Pasha (Paris, Plon, pp. xiv, 447, 75 fr.), sketches 
the political history of Egypt from the First Dynasty (3400 B.C.) to the 
“Forty-Fifth Dynasty” (1922 A.D.). The material is admittedly offered ` 

at second-hand, and much of this needs to be brought up to date. J. A. W. 


With a view to a commemorative publication, Mrs. Claude H. Van Tyne 
of 1942 Cambridge.Road, Ann Arbor, Mich., desires to obtain from corre- 
spondents of her late husband, by way of loan, any letters of his which they 
may possess. Such letters will be promptly copied and returned. 


f ANCIENT HISTORY 


The Year’s Work in Classical Studies gives a bibliography of books and 
articles in Greek and Roman history published between July, 1930, and 
July, 1931. In Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 234, 1932, K. Springer gives a re- 
port of the literature on Cicero’s Letters from 1909 to 1928. In the Archiv 
für Papyrusforschung, 10, 1 and 2, L. Wenger continues his review of 
juristic literature, 1914-1931 (nos. 63-154). There is also an Urkunden- 
Referat, by U. Wilcken, while A. Körte reports literary texts with the ex- 
ception of Christian ones. A bibliography of Christian Egypt, 1930-1931, 
by De Lacy O'Leary, appears in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology for 
November. 


Material bearing on recent excavations and discoveries is again large in 
quantity. In Antiquity (December) E. Mackay discusses material suggest- 
ing further links between ancient Sind and Sumer. ‘S. Casson, in Art and 
Archaeology (October), describes a royal necropolis in the Balkans. In the 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology (November) O. H. Myers and H. W. 
Fairman publish a report of the excavations at Armant, 1929-1931, and 
J. D. S. Pendlebury, a preliminary report of the excavations at Tell el 
Amarna, 1930-1931. In Art and Archaeology (October and November) 
W. Miller gives an account of the Athenian Agora. F. J. De Waele, in 
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the American Journal of Archaeology (December), describes the Greek 
Stoa north of the temple at Corinth, and T. L. Shear, the excavation of a 
Roman chamber tomb at Corinth. The Illustrated London News for Jan. 2 
has aerial photographs revealing Roman military works and frontier roads in 
Syria previously unknown; and for Jan. 23 and 30, D. M. Robinson’s de- 
scriptions of house plans, terra cottas, mosaics, and coins found at Olynthus 
in his recent campaign. 


Criticism of historical source material appears in K. Lehmann’s Von 
Polybios’ Schreibtisch, Rheinisches Museum, 30, 4, a criticism of the report 
of the Battle of Cannae; in G. Stumpel’s Name und Nationalität der Ger- 
manen: eine Neve Untersuchung zu Posidonios, Cäsar, und Tacitus, Kiso, 
Beiheft XII.; and in P. Wolters, Der Amykldische Thron bei Kallisthenes, 
Philologus, 86, 4. 


A discussion of interest to students of ancient economic history appears 
in the Journal of Economic and Business History (February). It is by H. 
Lutz, on Price Fluctuations in Ancient Babylonia. Note also G. C. Whit- 
tick, Notes on some Romano-British Pigs of Lead, in the Journal of Roman 
Studies (1931, 2), and R. Mouterde and A. Poidebard, La Voie Antique 
des Caravanes entre Palmyre et Hit au II° Siècle ap. J.-C. d'après une In- 
scription retrouvée au S.-E. de Palmyre (1930), in Syria, XII. 2. 


The History of World Civilization from Prehistoric Times to the Middle 
_ Ages, by Hermann Schneider, published in German in 1927, has appeared 
in English translation (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 2 vols., pp. xiv, 360; 
908, $10.00). The author, in the spirit of Hegel, attempts to present a 
survey of man’s progress in culture as an evolution in which the various 
separate civilizations are stages, yet contain within them parallel develop- 
ments. He has in many cases subordinated his interpretations of the facts 
to this idea. His task, he claims, is a philosophical one, and, as he adds 
quite properly, is closely connected with the labors of specialists in particu- 
lar fields. Unfortunately, he mentions only a few of the specialists whose 
results he is using. Moreover, the compression involved in presenting the 
story of ancient culture, history, and politics, within some 670 pages, with 
a 200 page supplement on ancient India and ancient China, results at times 
in mere summarizing without coherence rather than in a successful syn- 
thesis. Errors of fact appear, such as the mention of Greek cities in Etruria 
(p. 583), and also errors of interpretation, such as the curious theory that 
the Etruscans were driven from the Po Valley by the invasion of the Indo- 
Germanic Umbrians (p. 582); the exaggerated estimate which the author 
places upon Plautus and Cato the Censor may be due to the fact that they 
flourished in the period which he calls Rome’s first cultural prime. 
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Under the title of The Fight for an Empire (Sydney, Angus and Robert- 
son, pp. xx, 173, 6 s.) Professor W. J. Wodehouse, of the University of 
Sydney, has translated the third book of the Histories of Tacitus, printing 
the translation opposite the text of each chapter. The third book, as will 
be recalled, tells the story of the last quarter of the “Year of the Four 
Emperors”, 69 A.D. In his introduction the author furnishes the reader 
with an account of the general situation and of the organization of the 
Roman army. It is a service to present in so readable English the well- 
known passages of the great Roman historian. 


Under the auspices of the Prussian Academy, of the Saxon Society of 
Letters, and the German Notgemeinschaft, has been published the second 
volume of the Index Interpolationum quae in Iustiniani Digestis inesse 
dicuntur (Weimar, Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger, pp. vii, cols. 326). The 
editors are Ernst Levy and Ernst Rabel, assisted by various collaborators. 


Articles: K. Sethe, Die Totenliteratur der Alten Aegypten: die. Ge- 
schichte einer Sitte (Sitzb. d. Preuss. Akad., June); E. Schwarz, Einiges über 
Assyrien, Syrien, Koilesyrien (Philologus, 86, 4); T. L. Shear, The Lion 
Group at Sardis [a link between Hittites and Etruscans] (Art Bulletin, 
June); G. Lombardo, Alessandro Filelleno (Riv. di Filol, Dec.); A. P. 
Dorjahn, The Athenian Senate and the Oligarchy of 404/3 B.C. (Philol. 
Quar., Jan.); G. de Sanctis, Postille Tucididee (Rendiconti d. Acc. naz. dei 
Lincei, 6, 6, 1-10); W. Otto, Zu den Syrischen Kriegen der Ptolemäer 
(Philologus, 86, 4); H. Schräder, Ueber die Inschrift des Ariaramnes (Sitzb. 
d. Preuss. Akad., July); J. Stroux, Die Foruminschrift beim Lapis Niger 
(Philologus, 86, 4); C. Saumagne, Les Prétextes Juridiques de la Troisième 
Guerre Punique {concl.] (Rev. Hist., Sept.); F. E. Adcock, The Legal 
Term of Caesar's Governorship in Gaul (Class. Quar., Jan.); F. Lammert, 
Die Römische Taktik zu Beginn der Kaiserzeit und die Geschichtschrei- 
bung (Philologus, Supplb. 23, H. 2); C. Schuchardt, Die Römer als Nach- 
ahmer im Landwehr und Lagerbau (Sitzb. d. Preuss. Akad., July); W. W. 
Tarn, The Battle of Actium (Jour. Rom. Studies, 1931, 2); H. Box, Roman 
Citizenship in Laconia (ibid.); A. H. M. Jones, The Urbanization of the 
Iturean Principality (ibid.); E. Kornemann, Niebuhr und der Aufbau der 
Altrémische Geschichte (Hist. Zeitsch., 145, 2); J. R. Palanque, Famines 
à Rome à la Fin du IV® Siècle (Rev. des Etudes Anc., Dec.); and Sur la 
Date d'une Loi de Gratien contre l'Hérésie (Rev. Hist., Sept.); L. Wenger, 
Horoi Asylias (Philologus, 86, 4). 

T. R. S. B. 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Students of the late Roman Empire and early Middle Ages should note 
the monograph entitled Geld- und Naturalwirtschaftliche Erscheinungs- 
formen im Staatlichen Aufbau Italiens während der Gotenzeit, by Hans 
Geiss (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, ‘pp. xi, 66, 4.20 M.). It is Beiheft 27 of 
Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 


` The Société des Bollandistes, Brussels, has recently published an index 
for vols. XXI-XL. (1902-1922) of the Analecta Bollandiana. 


` In the Bulletin Du-Cange, 1931, 1, 1-96, is published the Indice Provvi- 
sorio degli Spogli Italiani per il Dizionario Latino dell’Alto Medioevo. The 
Comité Central du Dictionnaire du Latin Médiéval announces that a simi- 
lar list will soon be published to index works (in Latin) produced in France 
_ between 500 and 1000 A.D. 


In vol. XI. of the Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
W, R. Taylor translates A New Syriac Fragment dealing with Incidents in 
the Second Crusade, and gives a facsimile of the document, which he dis- 
covered in ‘the library of the Convent of St. Martin at Jerusalem. It was 
written in 1149. 


In Speculum for January, Professor C. W. David discusses the Author- 
ship of the De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi, which chronicles the only im- 
portant success achieved by the Second Crusade. 


The Mediaeval Academy has recently published selections from the 
Italian series of the Glossary of Mediaeval Terms of Business, which is 
being compiled by Dr. Florence Edler. They have been issued in prelimi- 
nary form for distribution among scholars in the hope of obtaining helpful 
criticism. A limited supply is still available, and may be had gratis by 
writing to the address of the Academy at Cambridge, Mass. 


Articles: Charles Guignebert, La Sépulture de Pierre (Rev. Hist., Nov.); 
Albert Vogt, Le Thédtre à Byzance et dans l'Empire du IV au XIIe Siècle 
(Rev. des Quest. Hist., Oct.); R. Bonnaud, Notes sur l’Astrologie au VIe Siècle 
(Rev. Belge de Philol, et d’Hist., July); Léon Levillain, La Formule Bene 
Valiat et le Sceau dans les Diplômes Mérovingiens (Bib. de l’Ecole des 
Chartes, Jan., 1931); P. Lehman, Ein Neuentdecktes Werk eines Angelsichs. 
Grammatikers Vorkarolinginischer Zeit (Hist. Vierteljahr., Dec.); A. Don- 
deyne, La Discipline des Scrutins dans lEglise Latine avant Charlemagne 
(Rev. d’Hist. Ecclés., Jan.); Edward Kennard Rand, A Preliminary Study 
of Alcuin’s Bible (Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct.); A. Vasiliev, Economic Rela- 
tions between Byzantium and Old Russia (Jour. of Ec. and Bus. Hist., 
Feb.); Catalogus Codicum Hagiographicorum Latinorum Seminarii et Ec- 
clesiae Cathedralis Treverensis [with an ‘Index Sanctorum] (An. Boll, 
XLIX. 3, 4, 1931); J. de Ghellinck, La Carrière de Pierre Lombard (Rev. 
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d’Hist. Ecclés., Oct.); André Callebaut, Saint Antoine de Padoue: Re- 
cherches sur ses Trente Premiéres Années, Notes, Discussions, et Documents 
(Arch, Francis. Hist., Oct.); Léon Veuthey, Alexandre d'Alexandrie, Maitre 
_de Université de Paris, 1270-1314 (Etudes Francis., Jan.); J. Destrez, 
A propos d'un Répertoire des Maitres en Théologie de Paris au XIII Siècle 
(Recherches de Théol. Anc, et Méd., Jan.); Mario Esposito, Una Mani- 
festazione d’Incredulita Religiosa nel Medioevo:il Detto dei “Tre Impostori” 
c la sua Trasmissione da Frederico II. a Pomponazzi (Archiv. Stor. Ital., 
Dec.); M. de Boiiard, Une Encyclopédie Médiévale jusqu’à présent incon- 
nue:le Compendium Philosophiae (Rev. Thomiste, Jan.); K. J. Conant, 
The Apse at Cluny (Speculum, Jan.); D. Bigongiari, Notes on the Defensor 
Pacis (ibid.); Ferdinand Lot, A Quelle Epoque a-t-on cessé de parler Latin? 
(Bull. Du Cange, 1931, 1); Edwin R. A. Seligman, 4 Mediaeval Tax Prob- 
lem [with a memorandum by a fourteenth century legal expert, dealing 
with the assessment of a piece of land for the general property tax] (Am. 
Ec. Rev., Dec.); E. Meynial, Nouvelles Recherches sur l'Histoire Financiere 
des XIV? et XV® Siècles (Jour. des Sav., Dec.). 
G. C. B. 
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General review: G. Constant, A. Dufourcq, Le Christianisme Occiden- 
tal au Temps de la Réforme et de l' Absolutisme, and Le Christianisme Con- 
temporain depuis la Révolution Française (Rev. des Quest. Hist, Oct.); 
Roland H. Bainton, The Present State of Servetus Studies (Jour. of Mod. 
Hist., Mar.); H. L. Hoskins, Some Recent Works on Mohamed Ali (ibid.); 
L. G. Robinson, Some Works on Contemporary History (History, Jan.); 
T. Heyse, La Documentation de Guerre en Belgique depuis 1919 (Rev. 
d’Hist. de la Guerre Mond., Jan.). 


A popular Cultural History of the Modern Age is being written by 
Egon Friedell. Vol. I, on the Renaissance and Reformation, is already in 
print, both in German and English; vol. II., covering the period from the 
Thirty Years’ War to the Congress of Vienna, translated by C. F. Atkinson, 
is now at hand (New York, Knopf, pp. 457). A third volume is promised. 
The specialist will sometimes feel the author’s treatment of a period incom- 
plete and his judgments one-sided, but there is frequently revealed a re- 
markable synthetic grasp and an ability to catch and interpret the spirit of 
a movement in brief and striking form. The author’s observations are 
often shrewd and his style brilliant, with a leaning toward the paradox. 
The emphasis is on intellectual history and particularly on philosophy. 


The Abbé Pierre Richard has now completed his second and last volume 
of an Histoire du Concile de Trente (Paris, Letouzey, pp. 529-1059). The 
work is a continuation of Hefele’s great history of the councils and forms 
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vol. IX., pt. 2, of the French translation made by H. Leclercq. It is of espe- 
cial value for its analytical quality. 


In 1876, Hergenréther first published his famous manual of ecclesiastical 
history, a work which he kept abreast of the progress of scholarship by fre- 
quent editions. At his death in 1890, the whole was ably revised by J. P. 
Kirsch and has since remained an indispensable tool for Church historians. 
A new edition becoming necessary, Mgr. Kirsch secured the collaboration 
of Andreas Bigelmair, Josef Greven, and Andreas Veit, who have so com- 
pletely changed the work, both in substance and form, that it is now issued ` 
under a new title, Kirchengeschichte, and the name of Kirsch replaces that 
of Hergenréther. Vol. IV., dealing with Die Kirche im Zeitalter des Indi- 
vidualismus: 1648 bis zur Gegenwart was entrusted to L. A. Veit, professor 
at Freiburg; its first part, Im Zeichen des Vordringenden Individualismus, 
1648-1800, has now appeared (Freiburg i. Br., Herder, pp. xxiv, 528). 


Sea Fights in the East Indies in the Years 1602-1639, with an introduc- 
tion by Boies Penrose, curator of Prints in the Pennsylvania Museum (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, pp. ix, 297, $3.50), admirably printed, 
though without an index, contains accounts of ten principal engagements 
between the English, Dutch, and Portuguese. They are derived chiefly from 
Purchas His Pilgrimes and rare news-letters. 


A paper of considerable value for the understanding of a notable episode 
in the history of southeastern Europe is The Bulgarian and Other Atroctties, 
1875-1878, in the Light of Historical Criticism, read before the British 
Academy by Mr. Harold Temperley (London, Humphrey Milford). 


Under the auspices of the Société de la Guerre Mondiale, a French trans- 
lation has been made of Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt's Coming of the 
War. The two volumes are entitled Comment vint la Guerre (Paris, Costes, 
1932, pp. xii, 450; viii, 460, 150 fr.). 

Alliance and Entente, 1871-1914, by George B. Manhart, of DePauw 
University (New York, Crofts, 1932, pp. vi, 90, 60 cents), is a useful selec- 
tion from treaties, protocols, diplomatic correspondence, statements of offi- 
cials, civil or military, and, at the end, opinions upon the causes of the war 
drawn from memoirs written by men in responsible position in rgrq4. It 

“belongs to the series called Landmarks in History, edited by Professor 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt. . 

Professor Sidney B. Fay is the author of a paper on The Influence of the 
Pre-War Press in Europe, reprinted from vol. LXIV. (1931) of the Proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The most recent volume of the Documents Diplomatiques Français 


belongs to the second series (1go1-r911) and is vol. III., from Jan. 3, 1903, 
to Oct. 4, of the same year. 
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The Historical Service of the French General Staff has issued vols. H. 
and IV. of Les Armées Frangaises dans la Grande Guerre (Imprimerie Na- 
tionale, with supplementary vols. and maps, 515, 580 fr.). Vol. II: is en- 
titled La Stabilisation du Front: les Attaques Locales [Nov. 14, 1914—-May 
1, 1915]; vol. IV., Projets de Coalition pour 1916: Offensive Allemande 
contre Verdun [Feb. 2-May, 1916]. 


The Fifth Army, by General Sir Hubert Gough (London, Hodder and 
Stoughton, pp. xiv, 355, 25 s.), is a defense of that unhappy British force 
of twelve divisions upon which forty-two German divisions hurled them- 
selves on Mar. 21, 1918. Jt is also an account of General Gough’s own 
record up to that time. By his summary dismissal he was made the scape- 
goat for the sins of others. 


The Memoirs of Marshal Joffre are expected in the fall, to be published 
in England and the United States at the same time that they appear in 
‘France, ` 


The study by Camille Bloch and Pierre Renouvin of L’Article 231 du 
Traité de Versailles, sa Genèse et sa Signification, which originally ap- 
peared in Le Temps of Nov. 15, and which has caused much discussion in 
Germany, has been republished in the January Revue d'Histoire de la 
Guerre Mondiale. To the original article the authors have added a Réponse 
à quelques Objections, principally made in the German press. 


Articles: A. S. Turberville, Changing Views of the Renaissance (His- 
tory, Jan.); Carlton J. H. Hayes, Significance of the Reformation in the 
Light of Contemporary Scholarship (Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan.); Philip C. 
Jessup and Francis Deak, The Early Development of the Law of Neutral 
Rights (Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec.); Richard Lodge, The Continental Policy of 
Great Britain, 1740-1760 (History, Jan.); E. de Chabannes La Palice, La 
Mission du Comte de Chavigny à Francfort en 1744 (Rev. des Quest. Hist., 
Oct.); Roger Jaquel, Euloge Schneider en Alsace [I.] (An. Hist. de la Rév. 
_ Fr, Jan.); Thérèse Aubin, Le Réle Politique de Carnot depuis les Elections 
de Germinal, An V., jusqu’'au Coup d'État du 18 Fructidor (ibid.); Alfred 
Stern, Abrdstungsverhandlungen im Jahre 1831 (Eur. Gespr., Dec.); J. Don- 
tenville, Les Origines Politiques et Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870 
[I.-concl.] (N. Rev., Dec. 15, Jan. 1, 15); Francesco Tommasini, Una Fase 
Tgnorata della Triplice Alleanza (N. Antol., Feb. 1); Georg Graf Walder- 
see, Der Deutsche Generalstab und der Sechste Band der Britischen Doku- 
mente (Berl. Monatsh., Feb.); Jules Isaac, L'Histoire des Origines de la 
Guerre dans les Manuels Allemands [attitude of eight typical manuals ana- 
lyzed] (Rev. d’Hist. de la Guerre Mond., Jan.); Albert Pingaud, Les Tenta- 
tives de Paix pendant la Première Année de la Grande Guerre (Rev. d’Hist. 
Dipl., XLV. 4); Prince Sixte de Bourbon, Quinge Ans Après [relative to 
negotiations with Austria for separate peace, 1917] (Rev. de Paris, Jan. 1); 
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Adolphe Laurens, La Guerre Sous-Marine et les Neutres [based upon docu- 
ments in the Archives de la Section Historique de la Marine] (Rev. d’Hist. 
de la Guerre Mond., Oct.); R. Moreigne, L’Effondrement Militaire de 
V Autriche-Hongrie [II] (ibid.); David G. Rempel, The Expropriation of 
the German Colonists in South Russia during the Great War (Jour. of Mod. 
Hist., Mar.); Robert C. Binkley, New Light on the Paris Peace Conference 
{II.] (Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec.). 


‘GREAT BRITAIN 


General review: Charles Bémont, Histoire de Grande Bretagne (Rev. 
Hist., Sept.). 


In the November Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research a prom- 
inent place is given to an account of the Anglo-American Conference of 
Historians, 1931. The supplement, which is the second of the series, is a 
Guide to the Historical Publications of the Societies of England and of 
Wales. i 


Five recent pamphlets put forth by the British Academy (London, Hum- 
phrey Milford) commemorate deceased members noted in historical work— 
Sir George Trevelyan, Sir Sidney Lee, Sir Richard Temple, H. R. H. Hall, 
and Charles Plummer. 


The Oxford University Press publishes for the British Academy Roman 
Britain, 1914-1928 (pp. 114 and 16 plates), by Sir George Macdonald, a 
general survey, with interesting illustrations, of all that has been done in 
exploration of Roman Britain since Professor Haverfield’s surveys, of simi- 
lar title, in 1913 and 1974. 


The Raleigh Lecture of 1930 before the British Academy is a paper by 
F. M. Powicke on Sir Henry Spelman and the ‘Concilia’ (London, Hum- . 
phrey Milford). 

The January Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, contains 
a description of the Spanish Manuscripts in the John Rylands Library, by 
Moses Tyson, keeper of Western Manuscripts, and fasc. 10 of the Wood- 
brooke Studies, edited by A. Mingana, which is entitled The Christian Faith 
and the Interpretation of the Nicene Creed, by Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
The Mingana Collection is now housed in the new Selly Oak Colleges’ 
Library at Birmingham. 


Forfeiture and Grant during the English Occupation of Scotland, and 
Some Aspects of the Scots War of Independence, are two essays by D. W. 
Hunter Marshall, of the University of Manitoba, reprinted from vols. VIII. 
and IX. of Scottish Notes and Queries. 


The Royal Historical Society has issued two new volumes, Transactions, 
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fourth ser., vol. XIV. (London, pp. 314), and British Diplomatic Repre- 
sentatives, 1689-1789 (London, 1932, pp. xiii, 178). The latter is vol. 
XLVI. of the Camden third series. The editor is D. B. Horn, D. Litt., 
` lecturer in history in the University of Edinburgh. Under each entry ap- 
pear the dates of service, dates of credentials and instructions, with the 
place where the text of the dispatches may be found; if in manuscript either 
the Public Record Office or the British Museum. The list contains many 
famous names, John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, John Methuen, and 
James Harris, Earl of Malmesbury. The final page of the list is given to 
the United States, with the mention of Richard Oswald and David Hartley. 

The volume of Transactions is made up of addresses and papers read at- 
the meetings of the society. Two are by the president, Sir Richard Lodge, 
and belong to the field of diplomatic history of the eighteenth century to 
which he has contributed so much. Professor W. T. Morgan is the author 
of a paper on the Economic Aspects of the Negotiations at Ryswick. The 
volume also includes the Alexander Prize Essay, by Miss K. A. Walpole, 
the subject of which is of interest to students of American history, for it 
treats of The Humanitarian Movement of the Early Nineteenth Century to 
remedy Abuses on Emigrant Vessels to America. 


A biography which will be awaited with interest is the memoir of Sir 
. George Otto Trevelyan by his son, Professor George Macaulay Trevelyan. 
The publishers are to be Longmans, Green and Company. 


Come with me to India, by Mrs. Patricia Kendall (New York, ‘Scribner's, 
pp. x, 467, $3.50), is an effort to interpret the problems of India in the light 
of her past history. Chs. IV. and V. deal with the Mohammedan conquest 
and the Mogul emperors from Akbar to Aurangzeb, while chs. V. and VII. 
tell the story of European ventures, with the growth of the East India Com- 
pany and its great successor, the British Empire in India. In the discussion 
of the present situation a prominent place is given to a characterization of 
Gandhi and a sketch of his career. 


Articles: Erwin F. Meyer, Anent the Statute of Westminster I. and 
Liability (St. Louis Law Rev., Dec.); Elisabeth G. Kimball, The Judicial 
Aspects of Frank Almoign Tere (Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan.); V. H. Galbraith, 
Thomas Walsingham and the St. Albans Chronicle (ibid.); Frank Taylor, 
ed., The Chronicle of John Strecche for the Reign of Henry V., 1414-1422 
[the major portion of bk. V. of Historia Regum Anglie, printed for the first 
time in its entirety] (Bulletin, John Rylands Library, Jan.); Jean S. Wilson, 
Sheriffs’ Rolls of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Jan.); Wilson H. Coates, Some Observations on the “Grand Remonstrance” 
(Jour. of Mod. Hist., Mar.); Frank Monaghan, A New Document on the 
Identity of “Junius” (ibid.); L. Stuart Sutherland, Edmund Burke and the 
First Rockingham Ministry (Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan.); Arthur Lyon Cross, 
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Old English Local Courts and the Movement for their Reform (Mich. Law 
Rev., Jan.); Chester Kirby, The Attack on the English Game Laws in the 
Forties (Jour. of Mod. Hist., Mar.); P. de Barante, Les Procédés Diplo- 
matiques de Palmerston (Rev. @Hist. Dipl., XLV. 4). Ralph M. Hower, ` 
The Wedgwoods, Ten Generations of Potters (Jour. of Ec. and Bus. Hist., 
Feb.). 


FRANCE 


` General review: N. Kareev, Les Etudes sur l'Histoire de France en 
Russie depuis Vingt Ans [titles of books are translated into French] (Rev. 
- d’Hist. Mod., Sept.). 


The Bibliothèque et Musée de la Guerre and the Bibliothèque de Docu- 
mentation Internationale Contemporaine, both founded by the Société de 
V’Histoire de la Guerre, have now been consolidated under the name of 
Bibliothèque de Documentation Internationale Contemporaine et Musée 
de la Grande Guerre, and have, by vote of the society, been transferred to 
the University of Paris. 


M. A. Augustin-Thierry has edited the Mémoires de Robert Challes, 
Écrivain du Roi (Paris, Plon, pp. xxii, 301, 18 fr.). The subtitle, Un Colo- 
nial au Temps de Colbert, is. evidently not intended to imply that the 
memoirs deal chiefly with colonial enterprises, for the main interest of the 
memoirs is the spirit in which the evils of the reign of Louis XIV. are por- 
trayed. Written during the Regency, when John Law’s “System” had col- 
lapsed, “La Révolution”, as the author remarks, “gronde encore sourdement 
dans ses pages empoisonnées. Elle gronde cependant.” It may be added 
that an “Ecrivain” was a supercargo, and that Challes served in the royal 
marine twenty-four years. 


M. Marcel Langlois is engaged in preparing an edition of the Œuvres 
Completes de Mme. de Maintenon. His critical introduction appears in the 
Revue Historique for November. 


M. Albert de Pouvourville, in his brief biography of Francis Garnier 
(Paris, Plon, pp. 253, 15 fr.), celebrates the skort but brilliant career of one 
of the founders of French Indo-China. The author writes in the mood of 
the older enthusiasm for exploration and empire building. He gives a de- 
tailed account of Garnier’s exploration of the Mékong, which proved to be 
so important for the later delimitation of the frontier between Indo-China 
and British Burma. This volume is no. 7 of the series entitled Les Grandes 
Figures Coloniales. l 


M. Gaston-Martin, known for his substantial studies in the history of 
the French Revolution, has written a book on Joseph Caillaux (Paris, Alcan, 
pp. 207, 15 fr.), which not only sketches with warm admiration the charac- 
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ter and career of the negotiator of the “peace with honour” of rgr1, but also 
makes a sustained attack upon M. Poincaré, who, the author believes, was 
behind all the attempts to ruin M. Caillaux during the war. The story of- 
how the strands of hatred and suspicion were woven into a case for treason 
is told in the chapter with the appropriate title of L’Hallali. The volume 
belongs to the series of Les Questions du Temps Présent. 


The centenary’ of the capture of Algiers is an appropriate occasion for a 
review of the work of the French Catholic Church in North Africa. This 
has been done by Mgr. A. Pons, a canon of St. Louis of Carthage, under 
the title of La Nouvelle Église d’Afrique, ou le Catholicisme en Algérie, 
en Tunisie, et au Maroc (Tunis, Louis Namura; Paris, Paul Geuthner, pp. 
xv, 340, 20 fr.). The Revolution of 1830 compromised the first efforts of. 
churchmen in Algiers, and for a time the attitude of the Orleanist govern- 
ment was hostile. It is a curious fact that the Algerians reproached the 
French for being without a religion, and this prompted the officials to favor- 
able action. A notable place in the narrative is naturally reserved for Car- 
dinal Lavigerie. , 


The title of the volume, Les Héros du Sahara, by Sonia E. Howe, with 
a preface by Maréchal Lyautey (Paris, Colin, pp. 366, 35 fr.), does not fully 
suggest the scope of this work. It is the story of the Sahara and the tribes 
of the Sahara, Chaambas and Touareg, political and social. It is also the 
story of the pacification and organization, which actually began with the 
French advance to the oases and the appointment of Laperrine as Com- 
mandant des Territoires Sahariens, in ryor. In the center of the picture 
are, necessarily, Laperrine, the soldier-administrator, and Charles de Fou- 
cauld, the explorer, the Pére de Foucauld of Tamanrasset. The book has 
an excellent bibliography and a map. G. F. A. 


Dr. William R. Sharp, secretary of the Social Science Research Council, 
offers his volume on The French Civil Service, Bureaucracy in Transition 
(New York, Macmillan, pp. xii, 588, $3.50) as a “segmentary contribution” 
to a “genuine science of comparative public administration”. The his- 
torian’s interest in his analyses arises not only from his discussion of the 
historical background in the first chapter, but also from the fact that the 
character of the bureaucracy is one of the elements of French life which is 
slowest to change, so that a description of the present is inevitably a de- 
scription of at least the more recent past. 


Articles: Léon Mirot, Une Expédition Française en Tunisie au XIV 
Siècle: le Siège de Mahdia, 1390 (Rev. des Etudes Hist., Oct.); Gaston 
Dodu, Louis XI. (Rev. Hist., Sept.); Norman J. Ware, The. Physiocrats 
(Am. Ec. Rev., Dec.); E. Bertrand, Un Ministre de la Marine sous Louis 
XVI.: Bertrand de Molleville (Rev. des Etudes Hist., Oct.); B. Mirkine- 
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Guetzévitch, La Révolution Francaise et les Projets d'Union Européenne 
(Rév. Fr., Oct.); Ernest d’Hauterive, Bonaparte: Lettres de Jeunesse, 1789- 
1792 [unpublished] (Rev. des D. M., Dec. 15); Arthur-Lévy, Jérôme Bona- 
parte et Napoléon (Rev. de Paris, Dec. 15); Rudolf Stadelmann, Hippolyte 
Taine und die Politische Gedankenwelt der Französischen Rechten (Zeitsch. 
fiir die Gesamte Staatswiss., XCII. 1); Duc de Broglie, Mémoires [I., I] 
(Rev. des D. M., Jan. 1, 15). 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


Under the auspices of the Belgian Commission Royale d’Histoire has 
been published pt. 1 of the Correspondance de la Filiale de Bruges des Me- 
dici, edited by A. Grunaweig, member of the Belgian Historical Institute 
at Rome (Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, pp. lii, 158). The editor has fur- 
nished a substantial introduction, dealing especially with the branch house 
at Bruges and with its most prominent governor, Tommaso Portinari. 
Gradually the principal business of the branch changed from banking to 
trade in English wool and in Italian silks. As the fortunes of this branch 
were closely associated with those of the London filiale a few letters taken 
from the London correspondence are included in the collection. 


The House of Martinus Nijhoff has inaugurated a series of Uitgaven 
vanwege het Koninklijk Huisarchief, published under the general direction 
of Dr. N. Japikse, archivist of the House of Orange, with the issue of two 
volumes of Correspondentie van de Stadhouderlijke Familie, 1777-1795 
(2 vols., pp. xxv, 243; iv, 258), edited by Johanna W. A. Naber. 


A new issue in the illustrated series, Nederlandsche Historische Biblio- 
theek (The Hague, Nijhoff), is the first volume of Willem I., Koning der 
Nederlanden, zijn Leven en Regeering, by Professor H. T. Colenbrander. 
The second and concluding volume will be published in 1932. 


Articles: H. Nelis, La Collation des Bénéfices Ecclésiastiques en Bel- 
gique sous Clément VII., 1378-1394 [Avignon] (Rev. d’Hist. Ecclés., Jan.); 
F. L. Ganshof, Satnt-Bertin et les Origines du Comté de Guines (Rev. Belge 
de Philol. et d’Hist., July); A. Eck, 4 propos des Draps d'Ypres a Nov- 
gorode (ibid.); L. Willaert, L’Etat des Esprits en Belgique vers 1830 (Rev. 
d’Hist. Mod., Sept.); Michel Huisman, Juillet 1870: la Candidature Hohen- 
zollern et la Famille Royale de Belgique (Flambeau, Jan.). 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


General review: Otto Brandt, Hamburgische und Deutsch-Déanische 
Geschichtsliteratur (Hist. Zeitsch., Dec., 1932). 


How the conception of a great historical figure may change with the 
vicissitudes of time is illustrated in Erica Schirmer’s Die Persönlichkeit 
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Kaiser Heinrichs IV. im Urteil der Deutschen Geschichtschreibung (Jena, 
Walter Biedermann, pp. xvi, 92). An introductory chapter deals with the 
accounts beginning with Ekkehard, but the essay is concerned mainly with 
the period from Humanism until the middle of the eighteenth century. 


Thomas Minzers Briefwechsel, edited from the manuscripts and earli- 
est copies by Heinrich Böhmer, and, after his death, by Paul Kirn (Leipzig, 
Teubner, pp. 170, 11 M.) is important chiefly for its establishment of cor- 
rect texts, although eighteen pieces have been added to the number already 
known. 


The Ausgewählter Briefwechsel of Rudolph Haym, edited by Hans 
Rosenberg (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1930, pp. 403, 15 M.), is: 
an important addition to the documents available for the history of the 
liberal movement in Germany. These letters form vol. XXVII. of the pub- 
' lications of the Bavarian Academy of Science. They open in 1841, and are 
especially valuable for the Revolution of 1848. They include letters from 
Dahlmann, Beckerath, Max Duncker, Hansemann, and others. Haym was 
one of the many liberals who finally went over to Bismarck without defi- 
nitely repudiating their past. 

‘The German four volume edition of Prince von Bülow’s Memoirs, to- 
gether with the English translation of the first volume, was reviewed in 
the October Review (XXXVI. 119). The second volume of the English 
translation (Boston, Little, Brown, $5.00) covers the years from 1903 to 
1909, with interesting material on the Moroccan and Bosnian crises, on the 
Kaiser’s friction with his uncle, Edward VII., and with his own son, the 
Crown Prince, on the’ campaign against the Social Democrats in the 1907 
election, and especially on the Daily Telegraph affair, which was one of 
the ultimate causes of Biilow’s complete and embittered fall from power. 
The translator, Mr. Geoffrey Dunlop, in his free but substantially accurate 
rendering, has again conveyed something of the charm and piquancy of 
Biilow’s own amusing and picturesque style. The translated volume re- 
tains the excellent portraits of the German edition (with the exception of 
that of Freiherr von Loé), but omits the facsimiles of several interesting 
documents: the Kaiser’s telegram to Bülow saying that it was extremely 
doubtful whether he would land at Tangier; the text of the treaty signed 
at Björkö; an amusing Simplicissimus caricature of 1907 of.a Roman 
Catholic and a Social Democrat peeking into a room where children are 
tugging at Biilow’s coat to prevent his leaving and saying, “Stay with us, 
Uncle Bernhard, the Bad Men are standing outside”; the Daily Telegraph 
article; the Kaiser’s marginalia condemning the Austrian annexation of 
Bosnia;.an intimate and significant letter of Holstein to Bülow; and the 
Crown Prince’s cordial letter of regret at Biilow’s resignation. S.B. F. 
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M. Jérôme Troud’s Charles I*, Empereur d Autriche, Roi de Hongrie 
(Paris, Plon, pp. viii, 241, 12 fr.) is a sympathetic sketch of the life of one 
of the most tragic figures of the World War, written, perhaps, to commend 
the claims of Otto, Charles’s son, to the crown of St. Stephen. The most 
interesting pages of the book deal with the reasons why Charles failed to 
stay the process of disintegration in the Dual Monarchy and with the col- 
lapse of his two attempts to bring about a restoration in Hungary. The 
author has only words of denunciation for several of the advisers of Charles 
at Vienna. Count Czernin is described as a “dead weight, without decision 
of character, superficial and obstinate”. 


After close observation of German life for six years M. Pierre Viénot has 
embodied his impressions in a small volume called Incertitudes Allemandes 
(Paris, Valois, pp. 166, 10 fr.). This has been translated into English with 
the title Js Germany finished? (New York, Macmillan). The aim of the 
author is not to point out the dangers that beset Germany, but rather to 
describe the complete change of attitude in Germany toward life in all its 
phases, private morality as well as public policy, a change brought about 
by the disintegration of the German bourgeoisie consequent upon the great 
collapse of November, 1918. The German has lost his faith in stability. 
To him the future is a venture, but he has the redeeming quality of a 
readiness to take the risks, 


To the series of Documents de Politique Contemporaine [Bibliothéque 
d'Histoire et Politique, Jacques Ancel, Directeur] has been added a volume 
entitled L’Aurriche, edited by Professor B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch and Pro- 
fessor A. Tibal (Paris, Delagrave, 1932, 12 fr.). It is made up of selections 
of documents illustrating the vicissitudes of government in Austria since 


1918. 


Articles: Ferdinand Stéller, Der Kampf um die Stidostdeutschen Fler- 
zogtiimer, 1276-1278: eine Studie zur Kriegsgeschichte des Mittelalters 
[Rudolf of Hapsburg against Przemysl Ottckar II. of Bohemia] (Mitteil. 
des Ver. fiir Gesch. der Stadt Wien, XI.); Otto Schiff, Die Wirsberger: ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Revolutiondren Apokalyptik im 15. Jahrhundert 
(Hist. Vierteljahr., Dec. 31); Ernst Jirgal, Johann Heinrich Békler, 1611- 
1672 [German historian] (Mitteil. des Oester. Inst. fiir Geschichtsf., XLV. 
3); Karl Brandi, Justus Möser (Preuss. Jahrb., Jan.); Justus Schmidt, Vol- 
taire und Maria Theresia: Franzésische Kultur des Barock in ihren Bezie- 
hungen zu Oesterreich [survey of French cultural influence on Austria dur- 
ing eighteenth century] (Mitteil. des Ver. fiir Gesch. der Stadt Wien, XI.); 
“ Ernst Kornemann, Niebuhr und der Aufbau der Altrémischen Geschichte 
(Hist. Zeitsch,, Dec.); Walter Stietzel, Die Handelspolitischen Beziehungen 
Preussens zu Hannover und der Schleichhandel auf dem Eichsfelde vor 
100 Jahren (ThiiringSach. Zeitsch. fir Gesch. und Kunst, XIX. 2); Fried- 
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rich Engel-Janosi, Kaiser Josef Il. in der Wiener Bewegung des Jahres 1848 
[favorable and hostile judgments of the previous half century; popular 
idealization in 1848, especially in the liberal March days] (Mitteil. des Ver. 
fiir Gesch. der Stadt Wien, XI.); Eugen Franz, Preussens Kampf mit 
Hannover um die Anerkennung des Preussisch-Franzésischen Handelsver- 
trag von 1862 (Hist. Vierteljahr., Dec. 31); Hellmut Kretzschmar, ed., 
König Friedrich Wilhelms IV. Briefe an König Friedrich August II. von 
Sachsen [I., 1829-1848] (Preuss. Jahrb., Jan.). 


ITALY AND SPAIN 


General Review: Paolo Orsi, Bibliografia Siciliana di Geografia, Storia, 
Archeologia, Arte [1930] (Arch. Stor. per la Sicilia Or., XXVII. 2). 


Antonio Monti furnishes fresh source material for study of the move- 
ment for Italian unity in his X Conte Luigi Torelli: il Risorgimento Italiano 
studiato attraverso una Nobile Vita, accompanied by 300 unpublished docu- 
ments (Milan, R. Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere, pp. 513). 


Of interest to students of the Risorgimento is Martino Beltrani Scalia’s 
Giornali di Palermo nel 1848-1849, con Brevi Accenni æ Quelli delle Altre 
Principali Città d'Italia nel Medesimo Periodo a Cura del Figlio Vito Bel- 
trani (Palermo, Edizioni Sandron, pp. 128). 


The revival of interest in the question of the pope’s temporal power is 
reflected in Stefano Iacini’s I Tramonto del Potere Temporale nelle Re- 
lazioni degli Ambasciatori Austriaci a Roma, 1860-1870 (Bari, Laterza, 
' PP- 359). i 

Articles: M. Mansfeld, Fra Salimbene of Parma, Mendicant and Gen- 
tleman, 1221-1289 (Dublin Rev., Jan.); Giovanni Zoppi, ed, Un Mano- 
scrito Inedito di Vincenzo Annibaldi, Giureconsulto Valenzano [1561-1567] 
(Riv. di Stor., Arte, e Arch. per la Provincia di Alessandria, July); Michel 
de Boitard, La Mort de Grégoire XIII. d'après un Récit Inédit de son Méde- 
cin (Rev. Hist., Sept.); Roberto Michels, Les Idées Coloniales des Econo- 
mistes Classiques Italiens du XVII: et du XVIII? Siècle (Rev. des Sci. Pol., 
Oct.); D. Spadoni, Federazione e Re d'Italia Mancati nel 1814-1815 (N. 
Riv. Stor., Sept.); Saverio Nasalli Rocca, I Seminatori: Enrico Cosenz 
[Italian general; Garibaldis war- minister; active 1848-1882] (N. Antol, 
Dec. 16); C. Naselli, L'Università di Catania nel Sacço dell Aprile 1849, 
con Documenti (Arch. Stor. per la Sicilia Or., XXVII. 2); Alberto Pingaud, 
Bettino Ricasoli e la Questione Romana, con tre Lettere Inedite [1861] 
(N. Antol., Feb. 1); Filippo Crispolti, Nel Decennio della Morte di Bene- 
detto XV., 22 Gennaio 1922-1932: Ricordi Personali (N. Antol., Jan. 1); 
Louis Bertrand, L'Espagne Musulmane (Rev. des D. M., Jan. 15, Feb. 
1, 15). 
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NORTHERN EUROPE 


The Norwegian Historisk Tidsskrift has recently published (1931, 4) 
a bibliography of Norwegian history and related sciences for the year 1928. 
The compiler, Reidar Omang, lists more than 2000 titles, 


A recent publication of more than ordinary importance is a History of 
Sweden, by Professor A. A. Stomberg, of the University of Minnesota 
(Macmillan, pp. xiv, 823, $8.50). 


Svenska Kulturbilder, edited by Sigurd Erixon and Sigurd Wallin, is a 
series of essays by various Swedish authors dealing with the more out- 
standing subjects in the history of Swedish culture. The work is to be 
completed in twelve parts, eight of which have been published (Stockholm, 
1929-1931). es 

Birger Nerman’s work entitled The Poetic Edda in the Light of Arche- 
ology is a noteworthy study of one of the great poetic sources of Northern 
history. It is published by The Viking Society for Northern Research 
(Coventry). . 


The history of Scania before 1658 when it was finally transferred to 
Sweden is the subject of Skdnelands Historia (Lund, 1930), which the 
author, Sture Bolin, hopes to complete in four parts. The first part, the 
only one thus far published, carries the study to the year 1000. 


Gortakov, Ignatiev, and Šuvalov, by Georg Wittrock, of Uppsala, is an 
interesting and highly enlightening study of Russian foreign policy in the 
years 1875-1878. The author has gathered his information chiefly from 
German and Austrian documents, many of which are published in an 
appendix (Historisk Tidskrift [Swedish], 1931, 3-4). 

Vol. XXI. of Islandica, issued by the Cornell University Library, is a 
monograph on The Cartography of Iceland, by Halldór Hermannsson 
(Ithaca, pp. 81, $2.00). There are twenty-six photographic reproductions 
of maps, from an Anglo-Saxon map of the eleventh century to Björn Gunn- 
laugsson’s Smaller Map of Iceland, 1849. 


Articles: C. O. B. Andersen, Hertugdémmerne og Danmark i Nutiden 
{Denmark and the Duchies in modern times] (Historisk Tidsskrift [Dan- 
ish], 1931, 3); T. J. Arne, Gotländska Silverfund fran Vikingatiden [a 
statement of the silver coins and other materials in silver belonging to 
Viking times which have been found on the island of Gotland] (Fornvan- 
nen [Archeological Yearbook], 1931); Sture Bolin, Danmark og Tyskland 
under Harold Gormssén [Denmark and Germany in the days of Harold 
Gormssén] (Scandia, 1931, 2); O. A. Johnsen, Norges Handel pa Spania 
under Kristian IV. [the Norwegian trade with Spain in the reign of Chris- 
tian IV.] (Historisk Tidsskrift [Norwegian], 1931, 4); Halvdan Koht, 
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Det Nye Kringom Ar 1300 i Norderlensk Historia [What was new in 
Northern history about 1300, a study in Northern feudalization] (Scandia, 
1931, 2); J. Salgren, Wikingerfahrten im Osten (Zeitsch. für Slav. Philol., 
VIN. 3/4, 1931); Max Vasmer, Wikingspuren bei den Westslaven (Zeitsch. 
für Osteur. Gesch., Jan.); A. Savič, Die Agrarwirtschaft der Kloster giiter 
des Russischen Nordens im 14-17. Jahrhundert (ibid.); Miron Korduba, 
Der Ukraine, Niedergang und Aufschwung (ibid.). l 
l L.M. L. 
UNITED STATES 


GENERAL 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: orderly book of Capt. Jeremiah 
Marston, 1762; autobiography, to 1793, of Edward Thornton, secretary of 
British legation; diaries and 14 letters of James G. Birney; 150 letters 
of Lieut. Harry Eld, U.S.N., naval service, 1831-1849, especially in 
Wilkes’s Antarctic explorations; notes respecting Secretaries Marcy and 
Welles collected by the late H. B. Learned; letters of Charles Buford, 1843- 
1864; papers of William H. Cushman, chief engineer of the Kearsarge, 
11 pieces; a collection of several hundred Civil War letters and narratives 
written with the left hand by soldiers who had lost the right hand; nine 
volumes of correspondence of Charles F. McKim; 28 boxes of papers of 
White House ceremonials and entertainments, 1897-1903; letters of Gen. 
Leonard Wood to his mother; papers of the Progressive organization of 
1924, two boxes; twelve volumes of correspondence of the woman suffrage 
movement in New York, 1908-1915; the usual flow of photographic repro- 
ductions from European archives and libraries; additional photostats of 
letters of George Washington held elsewhere; copies of 67 letters of John 
Marshall and photostats of his account books; and additional photostats 
from the papers of Secretary James McHenry, substantially completing this 

- collection. 


The Division of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington has issued the List of Doctoral Dissertations in History now in Prog- 
ress at the Chief American Universities, December, 1931. 


Plans for the appointment of a National Park Service Historical Com- 
mittee have recently been made. This group, the personnel of which is yet 
to be announced, will be drawn from the principal historical and archzo- 
` logical organizations of the nation for the purpose of considering the many 
problems in history and pre-history now before this governmental agency. 
A general survey and classification of historic sites on a nation-wide scale 
is one of the projects contemplated. Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Permanent Sec- 
retary of the American Council of Learned Societies, was recently appointed 
as the historical member of the Educational Advisory Board of the National 
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Park Service. He, as well as Dr. Clark Wissler, Curator in Chief, American 
Museum of Natural History, is working with Verne E. Chatelain, Chief 
Historian, in the formulation of these plans. 


The first number of Historical Notes, the bulletin of Colonial National 
Monument, made its appearance during the month of February. Among 
the articles are The Colonial National Monument, its Beginning and Pres- 
ent State of Development, by Superintendent William M. Robinson; The 
Background of Colonial Architecture, by William M. Haussmann, Junior 
Landscape Architect; and an analysis of the Historical Background of Co- 
lonial National Monument, by B. Floyd Flickinger. Historical Notes is 
. edited by Assistant Park Historian Elbert Cox under the general supervision 
of the Historical Division of the National Park Service. The monument 
area, as constituted by Congress in 1930, comprises parts of old Jamestown, 
Williamsburg, and Yorktown, Va. Headquarters have been established at 
Yorktown where the historical staff has inaugurated extensive research, look- 
` ing toward the future development of the monument. One of the features 
planned by the ‘Nationa! Park Service is a scenic parkway skirting the banks 
of the York and James rivers which will link the three principal centers in 
the monument in such a way as to emphasize the importance of these rivers 
in the colonial story. 


The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for October, 1930 
(XL. 2), contains an article on A. E. van Braam Houckgeest, Dutch-Ameri- 
can traveler in China, by Henry W. Kent; a thorough study of Duff Green’s 
quasi-diplomatic activities in England and France in 1841-1843 and Cass’s 
defeat of the Quintuple Treaty, by Professer Sioussat, who prints from 
the manuscript Duff Green’s “England and the United States”; a paper on 
Benjamin Franklin Bache, by Professor Bernard Fay; and a long series of 
letters written from Washington in 1810-1815 by Abijah Bigelow, a stoutly 
partisan Federalist congressman from Massachusetts. 


In the second Bulletin of the Huntington Library (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, November, pp. 176) there is an illuminating article by Sir 
William Beveridge entitled Some Explorations in San Marino. His com- 
ments deal with the Battle Abbey documents, the Stowe, Huntington, and 
Ellesmere collections, and conclude with some remarks on the library as a 
place of research in English history. In the same number is a Check List 
of English Newspapers and Periodicals before 1801, prepared by Anthony 
J. Gabler. 


The publication of vol. II. of the Correspondence of General Thomas 
Gage, edited by Professor C. E. Carter, will ke deferred for at least another 
year owing to the desirability of including in the volume additional matter 
from the Gage Papers. 
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The Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, has pub- 
lished in Bulletin no. 103, Source Material for the Social and Ceremonial 
Life of the Choctaw Indians, by John R. Swanton (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, pp. 282, 6o cents). 


If favored with a reasonable subscription list the Stewart Connan 
of Colorado College, Archer B. Hulbert, Director, will begin late this year 
the publication of its Voorhis series entitled Overland to the Pacific: a Nar- 
rative and Documentary History of the Far West, 1819-1869, under the 
editorship of the director of the commission. Pt. 1 carries the subtitle 
Crusaders of the Northwest, to appear in eight volumes, three to be issued 
each collegé year. About one-third of pt. 1 will be narratives by the editor; 
the most important of these will be a life of Marcus Whitman, appearing 
as three introductions to three volumes. The mysteries of the “Whitman 
Controversy” will here be examined in the light of new material. About 
one-third of the eight volumes will present letters and documents never 
before printed. Another third will be reprint material mostly taken from 
old magazines and newspapers unobtainable to-day; among these items Hall 
J. Kelly’s Letters to a Congressman and.the various issues of The Oregonian 
(1838-1839) are to be noted. 


Mrs. Anita Libman Lebeson on the basis of the Gratz Papers, preserved 
in St. Louis, the' Etting Collection of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
and other manuscript collections, has written a comprehensive work on the 
part played by the Jews in the development of the United States. The title 
of her volume is Jewish Pioneers in America, 1492-1848 (New York, Bren- 
tano’s, pp. 372, $4.00). It is provided with an extended bibliography. 


` A further contribution to the history of Judaism in the United States is 
the biography of Moses Mielziner, 1828-1903, by his daughter-in-law, Ella 
‘McKenna Friend Mielziner (New York, privately printed, pp. xv, 254). 
In the same volume are reprinted Dr. Mielziner’s essay, Slavery amongst 
the Ancient Hebrews, and other writings. There is also a bibliography. 


Arthur Pound, joint author of Johnson of the Mohawks (Am. Hist. Rev., 
XXXVI. 408), has written under the title of Native Stock: the Rise of the 
American Spirit seen in Six Lives (New York, Macmillan, pp. vii, 267, 
$2.50), biographical sketches of five soldiers of the colonial period with 
whom Johnson came in contact, and, to justify the subtitle, of one merchant 
and practical dreamer, Elkanah Watson. The essays on the William Pep- 
perrells, Robert Rogers, and Watson, who already have their biographers, 
give most of the known facts without succeeding in fitting the individual 
into the background of the age. Those on John Bradstreet, Ephraim Wil- 
liams, and James Clinton are thin, in the case of Williams, who first en- 
dowed the college of that name, perhaps necessarily so. The style is lively, 
and the book interesting. ` S. M. P. 
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The Ingenious Dr. Franklin: Selected Scientific Letters of Benjamin 
Franklin, edited by Nathan G. Goodman (Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, pp. xi, 244, $3.00), offers abundant evidence of the scope of 
Franklin’s intellectual curiosity regarding subjects ranging from Prehistoric 
Animals of the Ohio to a Prophecy on Aerial Navigation. The letters come 
in part from manuscript collections, and make new Franklin material 


accessible. 


_ Mr. M. E. Kinnan has printed through the Princeton University Press 
the Order Book kept by Peter Kinnan [his great-great-grandfather ], July 7- 
September 4, 1776. As Mr. Kinnan says in his introduction, it was his an- 
cestor’s duty to copy at the headquarters of General Heard’s brigade the 
orders for transmission to the various regiments. The entries are full of 
suggestions of the difficulties which the officers had in introducing some- 
thing like discipline, even after the British were ready to land on Long 
Island. The orders for the infliction of lashes, commonly thirty-nine, were 
frequent, and the offenses ranged from sleeping on guard “being in liquor”, 
to plain desertion, or to desertion from one company in order to receive a 
bounty for enlisting in another. Nicholas Thief was not inappropriately 
caught stealing. One regiment which fled in a panic was told by General 
Heard that “the timid females would have blushed to have betrayed the 
least signs of fear at anything which this regiment discovered at the time 
of their flight”. There is also a reference to the new uniforms in the style 
of huntsmen which will “carry no small terror to the enemy, who think 
every such person a complete marksman”. 


The Life of William Bainbridge, Esq., of the United States Navy, by 
H. A. S. Dearborn, 1816, edited by James Barnes (Princeton, University 
Press, pp. xvii, 218, $5.00), is a reproduction of an old manuscript com- 
pleted in 1816 and many years later found by Colonel James Barnes in the 
possession of a tailor in New York City. Colonel Barnes supplies a preface 
and also an appendix which carries the narrative down to the death of 
Bainbridge in 1833. While the manuscript was used in 1837 by Bain- 
bridge’s biographer, Thomas Harris, it contains much information not else- 
where in print. The book is attractively published, though not indexed. 


In the Diary of my Journey to America in the Year 1831, by Johann 
August Roebling (Trenton, privately printed by the Roebling Press, pp. 
134) is to be found a remarkable narrative of an immigrant’s experience on 
a voyage from Bremen to Philadelphia. This was the Roebling who built 
the Brooklyn Bridge. He was one of the leaders of a large party which 
was to settle as a community. As the diary was written for friends at home 
who might later come to America the writer was careful to explain every 
condition which prospective voyagers should insert in their contracts with 
a ship’s captain. Young Roebling was a man of unusual character 
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and of habits of close observation. The consequence is that his record 
answers a multitude of questions about the circumstances of travel on the 
Atlantic in 1831. The diary was first printed by the Roebling Printing 
House of Eschwege in 1832. Edward Underwood is the translator and the 
foreword is by Hamilton Schuyler, 


An essay entitled Russlanddeutsche Siedlungen in den Vereinigten Staat- 
en, by Richard Sallet, originally published in the German-American His- 
torical Review, has now been issued separately. 


The monograph by Dr. Donnal V. Smith on Chase and Civil War Poli- 
tics, which originally appeared in the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly for July and October, 1930, has now been issued as vol. II. of the 
Ohio Historical Collections. 


Articles: Nellis M. Crouse, Causes of the Great Migration (N. E. Quar., 
Jan.); John F. Byrne, The Redemptorists in America | VI.] (Records of the 
Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., Sept.); Emily Hickman, Colonial Writs of Assistance 
(N. E. Quar., Jan.); Robert E. Moody, Samuel Ely, Forerunner of Shays 
(ibid.); Maurice Halbwachs, Chicago, Expérience Ethnique (An. d’Hist. 
Ec. et Soc., Jan.); Kathleen Bruce, Virginian Agricultural Decline to 1860: 
a Fallacy (Agric. Hist., Jan.); Paul W. Gates, Large Scale Farming in Illi- 
nois, 1850-1870 (ibid.); Harold E. Briggs, Early Bonanza Farming in the 
Red River Valley of the North (ibid.); J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Lamar 
of Mississippi (Va. Quar. Rev., Jan.); Abbott Payson Usher, Histoire des 
Banques aux Etats-Unis |I.] (Rev. d'Hist. Mod., Sept.); Jonathan Thayer 
Lincoln, Material for a History of American Textile Machinery (Jour. of 
Ec. and Bus. Hist., Feb.); Lillian E. Fisher, American Influence on the 
Movement for Mexican Independence (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar.); 
Clement Eaton, The Freedom of the Press in the Upper South (ibid.); 
Harold M. Dudley, The Election of 1864 (ibid.); Elmer Ellis, The Silver 
Republicans in the Election of 1896 (ibid.). 


NEW ENGLAND 
The item of chief historical interest in the January number of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register is a Diary kept by Dr. In- 
crease Matthews on a Journey to the Ohio Country, 1798. The diary covers 
the period from June 4 to Sept. 24 and the journey from Oakham, Mass., 
to Gallipolis and Marietta, Ohio, and return. 


The article on Canton and Salem, by: Mr. Ping Chia Kuo, which origi- 
nally appeared in the New England Quarterly of July, 1930, has been re- 
vised and supplemented, and is issued by the American Council of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations as pt. 3 of the series called Some Oriental Influ- 
ences on Western Culture. 
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The Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society for September con- 
tains a paper by George B. Upham entitled Sir William Phips and Early 
Townships of Western New Hampshire and Eastern Vermont. The his- 
torical connection between these townships and Sir William Phips lies in 
the fact that they were settled by “survivors or descendants” of the Canada 
Expedition under Phips in 1690. , This issue includes also the Diary of 
Henry Stevens, founder and first president of the society. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 

With the January number, beginning vol. XII., the Quarterly Journal 
of the New York State Historical Association is renamed New York His- 
tory, though in general format and content, as well as in editorial personnel 
and policy, it is unchanged. On June 1, Dr. Julian P. Boyd, editor of the 
Reynolds Memorial Publications of the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society, will take up his duties as Director of Headquarters House of the 
New York State Historical Association at Ticonderoga, N. Y. Besides 
building up the collections and carrying forward the educational program 
of the association, Mr. Boyd will begin an inventory of manuscript materials 
‘outside the great depositories which will ultimately reach to all parts of 
the state. 


The January Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum contains among 
other contributions a list of the Loyalist regiments and a list of the Loyalist 
officers with the dates of their appointment and with their rank in the army 
for the year 1782. 


The January Quarterly Bulletin of the New York Historical Society is 
devoted to a descriptive article, by Dorothy C. Barck, of the Washingtoni- 
ana of the New York Historical Society. 


William J. Hoffman contributes to the January number of the New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Record some Notes on Old Dutch-American 
Families, and William Jones an article on the Van Beuren Family of New 
York and New Jersey. 


Pt. 4 of the Catalogue of the Phelps Stokes Collection of American His- 
torical Prints appears in the January Bulletin ot the New York Public Li- 
brary. It deals with the Wood Block, Timothy Cole, and Others. 


On Oct. 28, the New Jersey Historical Society formally enteréd its new - 
home at 230 Broadway, Newark. The society’s Proceedings of January in- 
clude the dedicatory exercises, together with numerous illustrations. One . 
article in this issue is especially deserving of notice, namely, the Effect 
of Hamilton’s Financial Policy upon Public Opinion in New Jersey, by 
Walter R. Fee. Mr. Fee finds that Hamilton’s financial policy “contributed 
greatly toward that division of public opinion which resulted in the Federal- 
ist and Democratic parties”. i 
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Professor Philip G. Auchampaugh concludes, in the January number of 
the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, his study of James 
Buchanan, the Squire from Lancaster, with an account of the “Squire at 
Home”. Professor Auchampaugh has concerned himself only to a minor 
extent with Buchanan the politician, the diplomat, the statesman, but with 
Buchanan in a réle that was “one of his greatest joys”, that of a country 
gentleman, “the laird of Wheatland”, the graceful host, his mental attri- 
butes, his literary tastes, his friendships—a very different Buchanan from 
that of the Abolitionist writers. Professor Waldemar Westergaard contrib- 
utes translations, with an introduction, of two Germantown letters of 1738; 
Thomas R. Hay some letters of Mrs. Anne Biddle Wilkinson, wife of Gen- 
eral James Wilkinson, written from Kentucky, 1788-1789, for which he 
furnishes extensive biographical notes; and the Hon. William R. Riddell a 
translation, with introduction and notes, of those portions of the last official . 
report on the French posts in the northern part of North America which 
are of especial interest in Pennsylvania. Other portions of the report (with 
the same introduction) are contributed to the Michigan History Magazine, 
winter number. 


The February number of the Western Pennsylvania Magazine contains , 
the first of three papers, by Charles W. Dahlinger, on the Marquis Du- 
quesne, Sicur de Menneville, Founder of the City of Pittsburgh. Dr. Solon 
J. Buck, director of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, offers a 
Program for Research in Western Pennsylvania History. 


Delaware Notes, seventh series (1931), published by the University of 
Delaware, contains a paper, by H. Clay Reed, on Lincoln’s Compensated 
Emancipation Plan and its Relation to Delaware. It was in Delaware, the 
state in which slavery had most notably declined between 1790 and 1860, 
that Lincoln made the first essay of his compensated emancipation plan, 
and it is the Delaware phase of the project, through its varying forms, that 
is presented in this study. The Notes include another paper of historical 
‘ character, namely, Three Decades of Delaware’s Manufactures, by Joseph S. 
Gould. 


Professor Peter Guilday, of the Catholic University of America, in com- 
memoration of the Bicentennial of Washington, has reprinted, with an in- 
teresting introduction, the excellent eulogy, 4 Discourse on General Wash- 
ington, which Bishop John Carroll delivered in the pro-cathedral of Balti- 

more on Feb. 22, 1800 (New York, P. J. Kenedy and Sons, pp. xxiv, 24). 


‘SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 
The December number of the Maryland Historical Magazine contains 
a first installment of the documentary record of the case of Claiborne vs. 
Clobery eż als, in the High Court of Admiralty, with an introduction by 
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Raphael Semmes. The Claiborne of the case is that William Claiborne 
whose name is associated with Kent Island. The proceedings, says Mr. 
Semmes, “are much more than a record of a law case.... The real reason 
for the publication of these records is the light they shed upon the first 
white settlement within the bounds of Maryland.” 


On Dec. 29, 1931, the Virginia Historical Society attained its one hun- 
dredth birthday, an occasion which was appropriately celebrated in the Old 
Hall of the House of Delegates, the place of its birth. The principal ad- 
dress was by Professor Charles M. Andrews, of Yale University. Appropri- 
ately also the October number of the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography is devoted to a history of the society through these hundred 
years. The frontispiece of this issue is a silhouette portrait of Dr. Jonathan 
P. Cushing (1793-1835), founder of the society, and a brief sketch of his 
life is contributed by Dr. Joseph D. Eggleston. 


The October number of the William and Mary College Quarterly His- 
torical Magazine contains an article by L. Minerva Turnbull on: Private 
Schools in Norfolk, 1800-1860. The study is based almost entirely on con- 
temporary newspapers of Norfolk and, though limited to a single city, is 
doubtless typical of Southern cities of its class. Altogether sixty-five schools 
have been brought into this record. C. H. Laub contributes an article on 
Revolutionary Virginia and the Crown Lands. There are several groups of 
. letters, among them some letters from the papers of General Joseph E. John- 
ston, principally of the period 1839-1848; also a second installment of let- 
ters from Thomas Jefferson to William Short (1785-1788). 


In the January number of Tylers Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine Dr. Lyon G. Tyler reéxamines the Missouri Compromise, tracing 
its antecedents as well as the debates on the measure itself. The South, in 
his view, “though never favoring the so-called Missouri Compromise in its 
inception nor bound to regard it as a compact, was always disposed to treat 
it as a finality”, a settlement, in fact, of the whole territorial question. It 
was only when the North refused to extend the principle to the country 
acquired from Mexico that “they became unwilling to respect it any longer, 
and voted to sustain the clause in the Kansas-Nebraska Bill (1854) repeal- 
ing the Missouri Act of 1820”. William B. McGroarty brings together un- 
der the title, the Mouth of Massaponax, some records of historic New Post 
Farm in Spotsylvania County. . 


The January number of the North Carolina Historical Review has an 
article by Ruth Blackwelder on the Attitude of the North Carolina Mora- 
vians toward the American Revolution. Jennings B. Sanders contributes to 
this issue an article on Thomas Burke in the Continental Congress, and 
Philip G. Davidson one on Sons of Liberty and Stamp Men, the latter being 
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a history of the formation, organization, and activities of the so-called Lib- 
erty Boys. A. R. Newsome contributes, with an introduction and notes, a 
first installment of a British Orderly Book, covering the period from Aug. 
28, 1780, to Mar. 20, 1781, and pertaining for the first few weeks to mili- 
tary operations in New York, then to Leslie’s expedition to Portsmouth, 
thence to Cornwallis’s army, thereafter to the campaigns in South and 
North Carolinas ` 


The Proceedings of the South Carolina Historical Association, which — 
held its first annual meeting in March, 1931, contains, besides the record of 
the meeting, the following papers which were presented: The British South 
Africa Company, by M. W. Brown; Electoral Corruption in England, 1702- 
1714, by C. M. Ferrell; and the Granger Movement in South Carolina, by 
J. H. Easterby. : 


.The January number of the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine contains a first installment of the Diary of Josiah Smith, 1780- 
1781, edited by Mabel L. Webber. The writer of the diary was a member 
of the South Carolina assembly and was among these arrested after the 
surrender of Charleston to the British in 1780. Among the other contents 
of this issue are a Register of the Independent Congregational (Circular) 
Church of Charleston, 1784-1815, and a continuation of Peter Manigault’s 
Letters (1854). 


In the December number of the Georgia Historical Quarterly J. G. John- 
son relates the history of the Founding of the Spanish Colonies in Georgia 
and South Carolina. The exploration and colonization of the region, which, 
under the Spanish régime, was a part of the province of Florida, progressed 
rapidly almost from the moment of the founding of St. Augustine, although 
in the latter years of the century the Spanish establishments and missions 
suffered severely from revolts. Other articles in this number of the Quar- 
terly are: John Joachim Zubly: Georgia’s Conscientious Objector, by Eunice 
R. Perkins; and a sketch of William Brown Hodgson (1801-1871), by 
Leonard L. Mackall. 


Catholic Culture in Alabama deals, as its subtitle indicates, with the . 
Centenary Story of Spring Hill College, 1830-1930. The author is Michael 
Kenny, S.J., Ph.D. Litt.D., and Dr. James J. Walsh has written a foreword 
(New York, America Press, pp. vii, 400). 


In the January number of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly is a history 
of the Willing Expedition down the Mississippi, 1778, by John Caughey, of 
the University of California. The expedition of James Willing, ostensibly 
under the authority of the Continental Congress, but actually, it would ap- 
pear, promoted by the Commercial Committee behind the back of Congress, 
has long waited for the investigator to unearth the scattered sources of in- 
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formation and piece them together into a comprehendable narrative. Sally 
Dart contributes, with an introduction, a paper entitled French Incertitude 
in 1718 as to a Site for New Orleans. It is a translation from Margry of 
the instructions of the Company of the West to Périer, chief engineer of 
Louisiana, Apr. 14, 1718. Among the other contents of this number are: 
the first installment of a History of Concordia Parish, Louisiana, by Robert 
D. Calhoun; a second installment of Ship Lists of Passengers leaving France 
for Louisiana, 1718-1724, translated by Albert L. Dart; and other con- 
tinuations. 


In the January number of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly Douglas 
C. McMurtrie gives a history of Pioneer Printing in Texas, being a chapter 
from his forthcoming work, The Pioneer Press in the United States. The 
first known instance of printing on Texan soil was in Galveston in 1817. 
W. C. Holden writes concerning the Problem of Hands on the Spur Ranch 
(1885-1907), and J. Evetts Haley contributes, with introduction and notes, 
a Log of the Texas-California Cattle Trail, 1854, a record kept by James 
G. Bell. 

WESTERN STATES 

`` The October number of the Tennessee Historical Magazine contains the 
first installment of a study, by Miss Frances H. Ewing, of the Senatorial 
Career of the Hon. Felix Grundy (1777-1840). Grundy, a stanch sup- 
porter of Jackson, “spent the greater part of his service in opposing Clay on 
the tariff question, deriding Webster’s faith in the United States Bank, and 
boldly opposing Calhoun’s theory of nullification rights”. Dan M. Robin- 
son contributes from his forthcoming study of the late Robert L. Taylor and 
Tennessee politics, 1886-1896, a discussion of Governor Taylor’s attitude 
toward the Blair Educational Bill (1887). An article on Samuel Hazard’s 
Proposed Colony in the Tennessee Country, 1755, is a contribution of Judge 
Samuel C. Williams. 


The Quarterly Bulletin (January) of the Historical Society of North- 
western Ohio has for its subject the Story of Pontiac’s War, 1763-1764, by 
the late Harvey W. Compton. =< 


In the December number of the Indiana Magazine of History is an arti- 
cle by Earl E. McDonald on the Negro in Indiana before 1881. Contrary 
to the usual belief slavery did in fact exist in the Northwest Territory, de- 
spite its prohibition in the Ordinanée of 1787, although never extending to 
large numbers. The evasion of the restriction in the Ordinance, as well as 
that in the constitution of 1816, was accomplished by means of a system of 
indentures. In the same issue of the Magazine Professor James A. Wood- 
burn sketches the career of Henry Smith Lane (1811-1881), one of the 
founders of the Republican party in Indiana and United States senator, 
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1861-1867. Dr. Murray N. Hadley outlines the history of Medical Edu- 


cational Institutions in Indiana. 


The Mennonite Quarterly Review, of Goshen College (Ind.), contains, 
among other articles, a translation by Harold S. Bender of a Hutterite 
School Discipline of 1578. 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for July, 1931, con- 
tains a paper entitled a Century of Methodism in Carlin, Illinois, by Everett 
R. Turnbull. A catalogue of Illinois newspapers in the New York His- 
torical Society is contributed by Thomas O. Mabbott and Philip D. Jordan. 
Mr. Jordan contributes also eight letters of Ninian Edwards, from the manu- 
scripts of the New York Historical Society. The more important letters in- 
clude one to Governor William Henry Harrison, Sept. 2, 1812, and four 
to Rufus King, 1820-1824. 


The January number of the Missourt Historical Review contains, besides 
continued articles hitherto mentioned, a paper by Paul W. Gates on the 
Railroads of Missouri, 1850-1870, and a short account of Some Early Mis- 
souri Bankers, by J. Ray Cable. Professor Gates’s paper is accompanied by 
a series of maps and tables showing the amount of railroad mileage placed 
in operation annually in the state of Missouri and the location of these 
extensions, 


The Michigan History Magazine, winter number, has an article by An- 
thony S. Wax on the Calumet and Hecla Copper Mines: an Episode in the 
Economic Development of Michigan. In contrast with the great copper 
mines of Montana, with their “colossal war of greed” that so long “be- 
fouled Montana politics”, Mr. Wax declares that the “development of the 
copper resources of the Lake Superior region, as typified by the famous 
Calumet and Hecla mine, is as wholesome and clean a story of American 
commercial success as one can find”. Hon. William R. Riddell contributes 
to this number of the Magazine a translation of those portions of the report 
on French posts in the northern part of North America of special interest 
in Michigan, other portions of which were contributed to the January num- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. 


The pages of the January number of the Iowa Journal of History and 
Politics are chiefly devoted to an analytical account, by Jacob A. Swisher, 
of the Legislation of the Forty-fourth General Assembly of Iowa. 


The January number of the Annals of Iowa contains a paper by N. P. 
Dodge on Early Emigration through and to Council Bluffs, one by Ellis E. 
Wilson on Buffalo Wallows and Trails in Black Hawk County, and an 
Index to Abandoned Towns of Iowa, by David C. Mott. 


Herman J. Deutsch contributes to the Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
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December number, a study of the Disintegrating Forces in Wisconsin Poli- 
tics of the Early Seventies. Of especial interest to students of Lincoln is an 
account, by Albert H. Griffith, of Lincoln Literature, Lincoln Collections, 
and Lincoln Collectors. A documentary article is the California Diary of 
Charles M. Tuttle, 1859. 


George Washington, 1732-1799: a List of Manuscripts, Books and Por- 
traits in the Library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, prepared 
by Ruth Pauline Hayward, assistant cataloguer, appears as Bulletin of In- 
formation, no. 98 (pp. 70). Professor Carl Russell Fish, chairman of the 
Bicentennial Committee, has written the introduction. 


, Three of the articles in the December number of Minnesota History are 
addresses delivered at sessions of the state historical convention in 1931. 
One of these, by Louise Phelps Kellogg, is on the French Régime in the 
Great Lakes Country. Even when the French régime had officially ended, 


says Miss Kellogg, “yet in being conquered the French were still conquer- | 


ors”; for “throughout all the many years of the later fur trade, French 
engagés and voyageurs were indispensable”, and French songs, the curious 
admixture of French and Indian in the language of barter, and the place- 
names of “the soft French syllables” still linger. Another address, by Law- 
rence J. Burpee, recounts the early history of Grand Portage. A third, by 
Verne E. Chatelain, has for its subject the Public Land Officer on the North- 
western Frontier, “one type of pioneer the constructive character of whose 
services the student of history has not always recognized.” 


The second number of the Kansas Historical Quarterly (February) of- , 
fers a number of articles which, though pertaining primarily to Kansas, are 
nevertheless of more than local interest. Esther C. Hill describes the Pratt 
Collecticn of Manuscripts, in possession of the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety, a body of some 1¢,000 manuscripts left by John G. Pratt, missionary- 

` printer, teacher, preacher, Indian agent, over the period from 1837 to 1870; 
and the same writer, utilizing one group of the papers, presents a study of 
the Background. of Baptist Missions in Kansas. Under the title Surveying 
the Southern Boundary Line of Kansas is presented a section of the Journal 
of Col. Joseph E. Johnston, May 16 to October 29, 1857, edited, with an 
introduction, by Nyle H. Miller. Marvin H. Garfield relates the story of 
the Defense of the Kansas Frontier, 1864-1865. 


The principal article in the Colorado Magazine, January number, is an 
account, by G. and E. Woodbury, of the Archaeological Survey of Paradox 
Valley and Adjacent Country in Western Montrose County, Colorado, 1931. 
S. E. Poet writes the Story of Tin Cup, Colorado, a “boom” mining town. , 

_ The Social Sciences in Colorado-Wyoming is the third bulletin to fur- 
nish a list of persons in the two states who are working in the fields of 
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anthropology, business administration, economics, geography, history, law, 
political science, and sociology. The editor is Colin B. Goodykoontz, of the 
University of Colorado, and the bulletin is published by the Colorado-Wyo- 
ming Academy of Science and the University of Colorado. 


The North Dakota Historical Quarterly has, in the October number, a 
paper by Ruth E. Sandborn on the United States and the British Northwest, 
1865-1870, an examination of the economic and political conditions that 
gave rise to the development of annexationist sentiment. Arthur J. Larsen 
writes a history of the Northwestern Express and Transportation Company, 
which, having begun its life in 185 as the Minnesota Express Company, 
“for forty years, under one name or another . . . dominated the stage-coach 
and transportation business in Minnesota and Dakota”, and “ended its ex- 
istence in the closing days of the nineteenth century”. The principal article 
in the January number is an account, by Donatien Frémont, of Archbishop 
Taché and the Beginnings of Manitoba, “a chapter in the history of the 
Dominion of Canada”, says the author, “which calls up painful memories, 
violent struggles, and tenacious hates”. ‘The story is that of the Red River 
rebellion and the rôle played therein by Archbishop Taché. 


In the Chronicles of Oklahoma for December, 1928, Carolyn T. Fore- - 
man gave an account of the establishment of the Choctaw Academy in Ken- 
tucky by Colonel Richard M. Johnson. In the current number (December, 
1931) she presents an installment of new materials which she has unearthed 
. relating to the academy since the former publication. A document of in- 
terest in this issue of the Chronicles is the report, dated at Washington City, 
February 17, 1838, made to Chief John Ross by a deputation of Cherokees 
who, at Ross’s instance, had gone to Florida to endeavor to restore peace 
between the Seminoles and the government. Joe B. Milam continues his 
account of the Opening of the Cherokee Outlet (1893), while A. Emma 
Estill relates the similar story of the opening to settlement of the Kiowa- 
Comanche and Apache reservations, Aug. 6, 1got. 


In the January number of the New Mexico Historical Review France 
Scholes discusses two Problems in the Early Ecclesiastical History of New 
Mexico, namely the date of the founding of the “Custodia de la Conversión 
de San Pablo del Nuevo México”, and the chronology of the early cus- 
todians or prelates. There is an article by Walker D. Wyman on F. X. 
Aubry: Santa Fé Freighter, Pathfinder, and Explorer. Aubry was a Cana- 
dian who began freighting from Independence, Mo., to Santa Fé in the 
early ’forties, and in 1852 and 1854 drove sheep to California. Some Jour- 
nals of his California expeditions are included. , 


To the January number of the Arizona Historical Review Joe Chisholm 
contributes a reminiscent article on Dr. James Douglas, who is characterized 
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as an empire builder and “the Far-Southwest’s most useful pioneer”. In 
this issue appears the fifth chapter of Mrs. Granville H. Oury’s Diary, anno- 
tated by Colonel C. C. Smith, U. S. A., retired, and the conclusion of Will 
C. Barnes’s history of the Pleasant Valley War of 1887. 


Libros Californianos, or Five Feet of California Books, by Phil Town- 
send Hanna (Los Angeles, Primavera Press, pp. 74) contains annotated lists 
by Leslie E. Bliss, Henry R. Wagner, Robert E. Cowan, and by the author, 
of the twenty most important books dealing with the history of California. 


It is surprising that Leland Stanford has had to wait so long for an ade- 
quate biography. The present work is by Mr. George T. Clark, Director 
Emeritus of the Stanford University Library. The title is Leland Stanford, 
War Governor of California, Railroad Builder, and Founder of Stanford 
University (Stanford University Press, pp. xv, 491, $4.00). Secretary Ray 
Lyman Wilbur has written a foreword. Although the most of Mr. Stan- 
ford’s papers were destroyed in the great San Francisco fire of 1906, Mr. 
Clark has found much unutilized material, especially in the Hopkins Rail- 
way Library of Stanford University, to which have been added recently 
many letters on railway questions preserved by Mark Hopkins. The reader 
will naturally turn with particular interest to the chapter on The Univer- 
sity and Educational Ideals. 


In the December number of the Oregon Historical Quarterly J. Neilson 
Barry presents, under the title Broughton up Columbia River, 1792, a study 
of the topographical references and maps of Lieutenant W. R. Broughton, 
R. N., who was in command of the Chatham, one of the squadron of Cap- 
tain George Vancouver, then engaged in a survey of the northwest coast 
for the British admiralty. Jesse S. Douglas writes of the Beginnings of 
Jefferson, including sketches of the careers of the two men, Jacob Conser 
and James Madison Bates, on whose claims the town was built; and Nellie 
B. Pipes contributes, with an introduction, a letter of the Rev. Herbert 
Beaver, written in 1842, describing Indian conditions, 1836-1838. Beaver 
was the first chaplain sent to Oregon by the London authorities of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company (1836). 


The contents of the January number of the Washington Historical Quar- 
terly include an article by J. Orin Oliphant on Winter Losses of Cattle in 
the Oregon Country, 1874-1890; one by J. Neilson Barry concerning the 
traditions of Spaniards in Early Oregon; and an installment of the narrative 
of James Longmire, a pioneer of 1853, with an introduction by Professor 
Edmond S. Meany. 


No. 18 of the Papers of the Hawaiian Historical Society contains the 
papers read at the meeting of Oct. 27, 1931. Three of them deal with the 
incident of the Japanese shipwrecked on one of the islands in 1807, includ- 
ing a Japanese narrative, 
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CANADA 


General review: Arthur S. Morton, The Earty History of Hudson Bay 
(Can. Hist. Rev., Dec.). 


By authority of the Canadian government, Dr. J. F. Kenney, Director 
of Historical Research and Publicity, has prepared a Catalogue of Lantern- 
Slides in the Public Archives of Canada (Ottawa, F. A. Acland, PP- 53). 
It has a full index. 


The Canadian Historical Review for December prints a list of the his- 
torical societies in Canada, which includes sixty-one organizations. The 
essential details in reference to each are given. It is worth noting that 
eleven of the number are French, of which five have been founded within 
the past decade. 


Articles: Walter N. Sage, Spanish Explorers of the British Columbian 
Coast (Can. Hist. Rev., Dec.); J. A. Maxwell, Lord Dufferin and the Dif- 
ficulties with British Columbia, 1874-1877 (ibid.); J. J. Talman, Agricul- 
tural Societies in Upper Canada (vol. XXVII., Papers and Records of the 
Ontario Historical Society); M. A. Garland and J. J. Talman, Pioneer 
Drinking Habits and the Rise of the Tampering Agitation in Upper Can- 
ada prior to 1840 (zbid.). 


CUBA, MEXICO, AND SOUTH AMERICA 


A bulky volume, no. 22 of Monografias Bibliográficas Mexicanas, pub- 
lishes an index of cocuments relating to New Spain found in the Archivo 
de Indias in Seville. This, which: is the third volume of the index, con- 
tains 696 pages listing documents pertaining to the Casa de Contratacién, 
such as ship registers, examinations of pilots, naturalization of foreigners in 
Spain, and reports of the Jesuit and other missions in America. It also in- 
cludes a list of the twenty-two Mexican bibliographical monographs already 
published. Vol. IV. has just appeared. 


Vol. XII., no. 47, of the Boletín del Archivo Nacional, Caracas, indicates 
a continuation of progress in classification and indexing of documents pre- 
served in the National Archives of Venezuela. The following classifications 
are enumerated: Miscellaneous, Royal Consulate, Gobernacién and Cap- 
taincy General, Intendancy of the Army and Royal Treasury, Military Ser- 
vice Records, Ministry of the Interior and Justice of the Republic of Vene- 
zuela, Papers of Dr. Julian Viso, and Encomiendas. 


Vol. XIV., no. 55, of the Boletín of the Academia Nacional de la His- 
tória, Caracas, contains the following reprints of documents: Royal Cedulas; 
letters relating to the funds sent aboard ship at La Guayra when Miranda 
planned to escape from Venezuela in 1812, with a short introduction by 
Vicente Lecuna; continuation of documents pertaining to the military and 
civil career of General José de la Cruz Paredes; continuation of the diary 
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of Colonel Miguel Sagarzazu, family letters to General Páez, and extracts 
from reports of meetings of the Ayuntamiento of Caracas in 1807, with in- 
troduction by Vicente Dávila. 


In a brief article on the will of the founder of Asunción, published in 
vol. XIL, nos. 47-48, of the Boletín of the Instituto de Investigaciones His- 
tóricas, of Buenos Aires, Enrique de Gandia gives the interesting informa- 
tion that in the course of the search for data pertaining to the disputed 
boundary between Paraguay and Bolivia, many hitherto unknown docu- 
ments relating to the history of the Rio de la Plata have been brought to 
light. These documents will prove of great value to historians of this re- 
gion. In the same issue José Torre Revello contributes documentary inform- 
ation describing the clothing worn by the common people and the military 
uniforms in use in the viceroyalty of Buenos Aires during the second half 
of the eighteenth century. 


Ricardo R. Caillet-Bois contributes a bibliography of the works of Sal- 
vador Benedetti, the historian of whom an excellent loose leaf engraving is 
enclosed. 


A fifty-two page index of published documents is issued as a supplement 
to vol. XII. of the Boletin. A complete index of vol. XT. has also come from 
the press. 


Brigadier General Eleazer López Contreras of the Venezuelan army has 
published, in honor of the centenary of the death of Bolivar, a scholarly and 
exhaustive critique of the Liberator as a soldier, entitled Bolivar Conductor 
de Tropas. ‘This book of 215 pages contains the best maps and plans— 
twelve of them—of the campaigns and battles of Bolfvar which have as yet 
come to the notice of the writer. Portraits of Bolivar and of his generals 
, are also reproduced, as well as photographs of battlefields. At the end is an 
extensive summary and tabulation of the battles, sieges, and engagements 
fought in Venezuela during the war for independence. 


Articles: . W. Eugene Shiels, Gonzalo de Tapia : un Conquistador de 
Dios, 1561-1594 (Mid-America, Jan.); Manuel Cuevas, Dawn of Christian- 
ity in Mexico (ibid.); John Caughey, Bernardo de Gálvez and the English 
Smugglers on the Mississippi, 1777 (Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Feb.); Francis 
Merriman Stanger, National Origins in Central America (ibid.); Harold F. 
Peterson, Efforts of the United States to mediate in the Paraguayan War 


(ibid.). i, 


Contributions to the section of Historical News have been made by G. F. 
Andrews, G. C. Boyce, T. R. S. Broughton, E. C. Burnett, E. N. Curtis, 
S. B. Fay, Alfred Hasbrouck, J. F. Jameson, S. M. Pargellis, C. O. Paullin, 
and J. A. Wilson. 
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BRITISH PARTY POLITICS AND THE OREGON TREATY 


HE Oregon boundary question was a diplomatic problem involv- 

ing a kernel of reality and an enormous husk. The husk took on 
more and more the character of chaff as the controversy ripened, though 
politicians and public never altogether realized it and diplomats refused 
for tactical reasons to acknowledge it. To a proper analysis of the Ore- 
gon negotiation of 1846 the separation of the kernel from the chaff is 
essential, ; 

Separation of the two discloses the fact that the Treaty of 1846 from 
a British point of view was not a compromise but a surrender. A mere 
fragment of the immense territory stretching from California to Alaska 
and from the Rocky Mountains to the sea which diplomats and poli- 
ticians argued about was in 1846 actually in dispute. The area in ques- 
tion was a tract lying between the offers the two governments had re- 
peatedly made to each other, a triangle bounded on the north by the 
4gth parallel and on the south and east by the Columbia River—the 
area now the northwestern two-thirds of the state of Washington.! Not 
even the entirety of this triangle was in dispute, for in 1826 the British 
government had offered the American a considerable detached head- 
land or enclave north of the Columbia, fronting on the Straits of Juan 
de Fuca? 


11n the Oregon negotiations of 1826 Albert Gallatin gave an intimation of willing- 
ness to accept a partition line along the goth parallel which stopped short at the Straits 
of De Fuca so as to leave to Great Britain the whole of Vancouver Island. See Gallatin 
to Clay, Dec. 2, 1826, American State Papers, Foreign Relations, VI. 655-656. 

2 President Polk in his inaugural of March, 1845, and in his message to Congress of 
December, 1845, publicly asserted the claim of the United States to the whole of the 
Oregon Country. But in the interval between these addresses he formally offered to the 
British minister in Washington a settlement on the basis of the 49th parallel. And when 
that offer had been summarily rejected and had been withdrawn, he still permitted it to 


_ be known in London that he would submit to the American Senate a settlement on the 


basis of the goth parallel. President Polk in his public declarations was acting on the 
theory “that the only way to treat John Bull was to look him straight in the eye”. 
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This triangle was of importance to the two governments not so much 
for its intrinsic worth as for its water appendages. The Columbia River 
which washes the base of it was regarded by uninformed English opin- 
ion as the future outlet of western Canada to the sea. At the apex of 
the triangle, clustered about the Straits, lies that group of magnificent 
roadsteads and harbors (the western counterpart of the waters of New 
York) which the American government felt it must at least share, and 
share by tenure more secure than that of an enclave. No American 
government could even consider surrendering the entirety of those har- 
bors. They were the only safe ones on the western coast to which the 
United States at that time had any claim. This held American nego- 
tiators immovable at the line of the 49th parallel. 

If the government of the United States could not and would not 
move from the line of the 4gth parallel, if to obtain harbors it had to 
engross the whole area to the Straits, any British government that under- 
took to bring the menacing controversy to a close had to agree to a sur- 
render. Surrender was necessary of the whole disputed triangle, of the 
majestic stream of the Columbia, and of the great crescent of harbor 
waters sweeping through De Fuca Straits to Puget Sound. More diff- 
cult even than such a sacrifice of substance was the sacrifice required of 
British pride. For more than a quarter of a century and through five 
negotiations, British governments had resisted American pretensions to 
the triangle on the ground of the superiority of British title to it. That 
was an elevation from which it was difficult to descend. Since the 
earlier negotiations the triangle had been occupied by British subjects 
in considerable numbers, servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
employees on the farms and pastures of the Puget Sound Agricultural 
Company. Practically no Americans were there as settlers, indeed none, 
so far as Lord Aberdeen knew? If in diplomacy possession is nine 
points of the law the triangle was already British. To give it up, to 
retreat from the Columbia River boundary, was to abandon British 
vested interests and to expatriate British subjects. It was to retreat from 
the boundary of British prestige. 

Lord Aberdeen, the secretary for foreign affairs in the Conservative 
government of Peel, was eager for a pacific adjustment of all outstand- 
ing differences with the United States. Conciliatory and peace-loving, 
he saw nothing within the triangle that was worth the risk of war. Of 
the territory itself he had a low opinion; he was well aware that the - 
Columbia could never be an outlet for western Canada to the sea; and 


3 See my article, Oregon Pioneers and the Boundary, Am. Hist. Rev., XXIX. 682-684. 
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he recognized the essential reasonableness of the American demand for 
a share in the harbors about the qgth parallel. Personally he was will- 
ing as early as March, 1844, to settle the dispute on the basis of the 
' American line to the Straits.* 

What gave him pause was the political difficulty of so complete a 
surrender. Peel’s strength in Parliament was mortgaged to an exten- 
sive program of domestic reform. That might be jeopardized if the 
government became exposed to the reproach of having abandoned in 
America the interests and honor of the nation. The British public to 
be sure was uninformed as to Oregon and even less interested. Unless 
the nation was roused it might not feel that its rights and honor were 
being betrayed. But the Whig Opposition was watchful and among 
the Whigs was Palmerston! 

Lord Palmerston had already eee what he could do under 
such circumstances in 1842 when he fell foul of the treaty closing the’ 
Northeastern boundary controversy. That treaty, though a compro- 
mise, was by no means unfavorable to England. Indeed it was prob- 
ably more favorable than the abortive arbitral award made when Pal- 
merston was secretary for foreign affairs in 1831 by the king of the 
Netherlands, a judgment which Palmerston would have been willing 
to accept. Lord Ashburton had obtained over and above that award 
893 square miles of the terrain in dispute, and had secured in addition 
what the military experts of the government had most at heart, a fron- 
tier line considerably farther removed than the Dutch line from the 
river St. Lawrence, one that appeared more easily defensible and better 
suited to the requirements of a road between Quebec and Fredericton. 
Lord Ashburton’s treaty had been received by the British public with 
relief if not with enthusiasm. Many notable Whig leaders had ap- 
proved it and likewise an influential portion of the Whig press. Yet 
Lord Palmerston in the columns of the Morning Chronicle and in 
Parliament had made: it the subject of a sensational partisan attack. He 
had denounced it as “one of the worst and most disgraceful treaties that 
England ever concluded”; ë he proposed to brand across it for all time 
in red letters of shame the word “capitulation”; and he scourged the 
government which was responsible for it as inept and pusillanimous. 
He returned to the fire on the occasion of the “Battle of the Maps”, and 
thereafter discharged into the government camp intermittently for sev-. 
- eral years shells loaded with the charge of “capitulation”. His cannon- 


4 Aberdeen to Pakenham, Mar. 4, 1844, British Museum, Aberdeen MSS. . 
5 Palmerston to Russell, Sept. 24, 1842, Public Record Office, Russell MSS, 
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ading proved ineffective. The treaty was too clearly a wise settlement 
to be made a partisan issue; there was too great division regarding it 
within the ranks of the Whigs themselves, and the Whig chieftain, 
Lord John Russell, took his stand too reluctantly and too half-heartedly 
at the side of his fighting colleague. But the assault gave warning to 
the Conservative ministry of the danger of agreeing to any future settle- 
ment that would lay the government open to the charge of a real capitu- 
lation. That was what Lord Aberdeen had in mind when in response. 
` to urgent appeals of the American minister at the Court of St. James 
for a settlement of the Oregon controversy he gave always the same 
mournful answer—that his government could not .concede what pre- 
vious British governments had again and again refused. The shadow 
of Lord Palmerston hung during the last two critical years over the 
only solution of the Oregon controversy that held the prospect’of peace. 

It was to dispel that-shadow that Edward Everett at the end of De- 
cember; 1845, when the two nations seemed to be drifting helplessly 
into war over the Oregon question, sent an appeal to Palmerston’s po- 
litical associate, Lord John Russell. In it he eloquently prayed the Whig 
chieftain to grant immunity to the Conservative government—immun- 
ity without which the concessions could not be made to the United 
States that were necessary to bring the controversy to a pacific close. 
His letter is well worth reproducing at length. It is an analysis of the 
Oregon question by an able observer, one who had just returned to 
America from a four years’ service as American minister at the Court 
of St. James, where he had enjoyed to an unusual degree the confi- 
dence of leaders of the government and the Opposition alike. 


Boston, U. S. A. 
28 Dec. 1845. 
My dear Lord John: 

In pursuance of an intimation which I made to you before I left London 
and which seerned acceptable to you, I will now undertake to give you very 
briefly my view of the existing controversy between the two countries. It is 
proper in the outset to state, that I am not in the confidence of our own gov- 


€ See Everett to Webster, Dec. 28, 1843. In this private letter Edward Everett re- 
ported to the American Secretary of State: “I have strenuously urged upon Lord Aber- 
deen the reasonableness of running the 49th parallel of latitude to the sea, as a principle 
of compromise. His only difficulty (I really think) is that this proposal has been three 
times rejected; and the ministry does not dare to agree to terms, which have in all former 
negotiations been refused.” See also Everett to Upshur, Feb. 2, 1844, no. 82; and Everett 
to Calhoun, Feb. 28, 1845, Massachusetts Historical Society, Everett MSS., despatch no. 
` 269. See also McLane to Buchanan, Mar. 3, 1846, Department of State, England, 
Despatches, vol, 56, no. 35. 
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ernment, and know nothing of their views, beyond what may be gathered 
from the ordinary sources of public and private information. The present 
state of the controversy seems to be the following. Our government has 
offered to yours the 49th degree of latitude to the Pacific Ocean, with a free 
port, or ports as you wish, on the south end of Vancouver’s island. You 
have offered to us the goth degree till it strikes the Columbia River thence 
down that river to the Pacific, with a detached territory north of the Colum- 
bia, including a port within the Straits of Fuca, and such other free ports 
as we wish. These offers with the exception of the Free ports on the two 
sides are the same which were made and rejected in the former negotiations. 

Our offer of the 49th, as originally made in 1818, and renewed in 1824 
and 1826, was—I have always understood rejected by the British Adminis- 
tration of those days, under the suggestion of the North West and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Companies, that the navigation of the Columbia river was abso- 
lutely necessary to an advantageous possession of any part of the back coun- 
try partially drained by it. I believe that this representation, as a matter of 
geographical fact, is entirely unfounded. The bar at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia and the terrific surf that breaks upon it make it nearly inaccessible, 
and all navigation is stopped by the falls at the distance of 80 or roo miles 
from the sea... . I admit the difficulty, on the part of your Government,— 
substantially in the same hands now as in 1818-1826, of agreeing to what 
they then rejected. The point of honor and consistency must be saved; but 
in proportion as the rejected proposal was really equitable, such modifica- 
tion as may be insisted upon, to save the point of ministerial consistency, 
ought to be moderate. Such a modification has been offered by our govern- 
ment in the form of free ports on the southern extremity of Vancouver’s 
island, I think that the cession of that extremity would be by us agreed to; 
in other words that our Government would agree to the 4gth parallel till it 
strikes the sea, leaving to you the whole of Vancouver's Island. This to you 
is a very important and substantial modification of the proposal formerly re- 
jected.” Whether your ministers will accept it is a question for themselves; 
but their course will no doubt in a great degree depend upon yours. If you 
choose to rally the public opinion of England against this basis of compro- 
mise, it will not be easy for Sir. R. Peel and Lord Aberdeen to agree to it. 
If you are clearly of opinion, as a point of public interest or honour that this 
compromise ought not to be agreed to, you will of course encourage the min- 
isters in rejecting it. But if the only point to be saved is one,—not of na- 
tional but merely of ministerial consistency, it will I think deserve your most 
serious consideration—yours and that of your friends—whether you will en- 
courage and stimulate the government to plunge into a war, for the sake of 
adhering to the worst traditions of Lord Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh. 
... I pray you to pardon the freedom of this letter. It is dictated by the 
feeling, that Peace between the two countries is the great interest of the 
world, and that its preservation is wrapped up in the folds of your mantle. 
May God guide you to a wise decision.” 8 


An appeal such as this might well have produced in England a re- 


7 But Albert Gallatin had already intimated a willingness to make this modification 
in the negotiations of 1826. See ante, nate x. 
8 Everett to Russell, Dec. 28, 1845. Courtesy of the Huntington Library. 
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sponse other than its author intended. For it was a delicate thing that 
an American, and particularly one so recently minister to England, 
should implore a leader of the Whig party to give immunity to a Tory ' 
government for the purpose of facilitating a surrender to the United 
States of the whole substance of a dispute. When the appeal was sent 
for comment to Lord Palmerston he reacted to it adversely. 


C. T. 2 Feb. 1846. 
My dear John Russell: 

Many thanks for Everett’s very skilfull letter which does credit to Amer- 
ican diplomacy; and no less to the writer’s penetration. ... The Americans 
appear to have but one formula for boundary negotiations which runs thus; 
we say that we have a clear right to the whole of the thing which is in dis- 
pute, but we will prove our moderation by ceding to you for ample equiva- 
lent a small and: comparatively little valuable portion of it; we are all of us 
determined to seize and keep the remainder whether you will or no; and if 
you do not agree to these terms you will be the cause of the war which we 
shall make agst. you. Their notion ofthe way of saving the honor of the 
party with whom. they are dealing is as if the gentleman on the road after 
taking the traveller’s purse should keep the sovereigns to satisfy his own 
claims and give back a shilling or two to save the wounded honor of the 
person with whom he was thus making an equitable distribution® of the 
matter in dispute. I have not much studied this Oregon Question, but a 
look at the map, and Everett’s admissions seem to shew that his proposed 
distribution is somewhat of this character. , . .” 10 


Lord John Russell’s reaction, however, was more favorable, and was 
likewise more significant. In response to the appeal, early in February, 
1846, he took the momentous step necessary to preserve Anglo-Ameri- 
can peace. On his own responsibility he gave the Conservative minis- 
ter of foreign affairs assurance of party truce on the Oregon question. 
“My opinion”, he afterwards informed Lord Palmerston, “upon the 
whole is that we may well and with due regard to our own interests 
give up the Columbia river, and I have let Aberdeen know privately 
that he will have no opposition from me on that ground.” That 
meant commitment on the Oregon question not merely of Lord John 
Russell but of his party associates, since they could not without a party 
rift publicly denounce what he had approved; it meant that in the 
ministry, Lord Aberdeen was relieved of the restraints of colleagues aris- 
ing from political timidity, that at last, as secretary, he had a free hand 
in the Oregon negotiation—the freedom to make such a treaty of con- 

9 The underscoring is Palmerston’s. 

10 Palmerston to Russell, Feb. 2, 1846, Broadlands, Palmerston MSS. Courtesy of 


Sir Wilfred Ashley. ` 
11 Russell to Palmerston, Feb. 3, 1846, ibid. 
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cession as personally he had been willing since March, 1844, to con- 
clude. There remained only for the American government to signify 
its willingness to reopen the suspended negotiations by a courteous no- 
tice of the termination of the convention of joint occupation, and a 
treaty could be drawn that would bring to a close a dispute which for 
over a year had been a menace to the peace of the world. 

Lord John Russell was induced to give this momentous promise not 
solely, of course, nor even primarily, by the power of an eloquent letter. 
As a parliamentary leader he based his decisions on weightier consider- 
ations. He acted on Edward Everett’s appeal because it coincided with 
what he conceived to be prudent Whig policy. Party interest, as iden- 
tified in his mind with the good of the state, was what influenced him 
to grant the Oregon truce, and the student who would know the history 
of the settlement of 1846 will search for it in British party politics, and 
particularly in the inner politics of Her Majesty’s Whig Opposition. 

Whig Opposition politics were directed in these-years by no -lofty 
political principles distinguishable from Conservative, either in the field 
of domestic or foreign administration. Party exigency was almost their 
sole guide. In the field of domestic politics the two parties differed al- 
most as much within their own ranks as from each other and Lord 
John Russell and Sir Robert Peel might have exchanged party leader- 
ship with no substantial alteration of views. Whigs and Peelites, in- 
deed, after the announcement by the Conservative ministry of its pur- 
pose of repealing the Corn Laws, were in practical coalition for a half 
year as against the rebellious Protectionists of the Conservative party. 
In the domain of foreign administration there was an equally slight 
difference of principle between the two parties. Theoretically the Whig 
party was sympathetic toward revolutionary liberalism on the continent 
of Europe, and to give it support favored an entente cordiale with revo- 
lutionary France; whereas the Conservative party was favorable to the 
governments and views of the old Holy Alliance. Yet Lord Palmer- 
ston, who had built up the entente cordiale during the Grey ministry, 
himself wrecked it in the Turco-Egyptian crisis of 1840, in which he 
aligned England with the three chief autocracies of Europe to defeat 
` and humiliate France; and Lord Aberdeen, on the other hand, made 
the revival of Anglo-French cordiality the main work and the chief 
glory of his five years of office. 

What distinguished Whig from Conservative administration of for- 
eign affairs was less a principle than a man. It was Lord Palmerston, 
whose personality and temperament constituted the fighting ground of 
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British foreign politics throughout the years of the Oregon crisis. Lord 
Palmerston had been foreign secretary in Whig administrations twice 
between the years 1830 and 1841, first in that of Lord Grey, the elder, | 
and again in that of Lord Melbourne. He had acquitted himself to the 
satisfaction of all in the first. He had given proof of sagacity and of 
energy; as a negotiator he had shown moderation; and as a cabinet 
colleague he had been loyal and codperative. But under the laxer con- 
trol of Lord Melbourne he had developed the qualities that character- 
ized the Palmerston of later tradition. He had become high-handed ` 
and self-willed, fond of giving the lead to Europe and of leading au- 

daciously where there was danger, rejoicing in movement rather than 

in quiet, in argumentative and tactical triumphs rather than in the 

maintenance of good will, giving offense to foreign governments and 

statesmen by the jauntiness and flippancy of his tone, and exhibiting in 

general the characteristics which later called forth’ the embittered de- 

scription of him as “half hornet, half butterfly”. 

He had revealed these qualities particularly toward the end of the 
Melbourne administration, and the resulting reverberations still ran 
through British politics in the closing years of the Oregon negotiation. 
In the Turco-Egyptian crisis of 1840 his mode of checking an Egyptian 
pasha who, with the support of France was warring upon his master, 
the sultan of Turkey, had wrecked the Anglo-French entente, and 
brought Europe to the verge of a general war. “He steered the ship 
[in that crisis] with astonishing self possession and admirable dexter- 
ity, and he brought her safely through the storm; but the storm was 
mainly of his own brewing. A daring pilot in extremity he certainly 
was, but he was also a pilot who loved to steer straight for the break- 
ers.” 1? He displayed these qualities in America and in the Far East, 
and when he left office in 1841 upon the defeat of the Melbourne gov- 
ernment, though his personal prestige was at its highest, he left France 
embittered and humiliated, the rest of Europe breathless and uneasy, 
America, as a result of the impasse over the Maine boundary, in a dan- 
gerous state of irritation, and the Orient closed to British trade by the 
Opium War. 

_ Asa member of the Opposition he was still the stormy petrel of Brit-- 

ish foreign politics. His purpose there was to concentrate his party’s 
- fire upon his successor, Lord Aberdeen, whose management of the for- 

eign office was a direct challenge to his own.’ Lord Aberdeen was the 


12 Eng. Hist. Rev., I. 117~118. I have made free use of the admirable characteri- 
zations in this anonymous article. 
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apostle of peace. In his temperament there was none of the zest of the 
tournament nor the love of contention that characterized the Whig vis- 
count. He had a dread of war, which he regarded as the bitterest of 
human calamities, and he conceived of his ministership as an oppor- 
tunity to clear away controversies old and new that threatened to lead 
to armed collision. France and America seemed to him particularly to 
guard the gates of Janus so far as England was concerned, and these 
two powers he made it his special object, after the irritations of Palmer- 
ston’s last years, to placate and restore to a spirit of good will. He was 
in this eminently successful. He was able, in spite of a series of provo- 
cative episodes, to reéstablish the entente cordiale with France; and with 
America, to come to a settlement of controversies that had defied ad- 
justment for generations. But Lord Palmerston regarded his policy as 
one of utter feebleness and low spirit, prostrating the prestige and honor 
of England and entailing the ultimate defeat even of its own purposes 
by encouraging in foreign governments a spirit of encroachment. “We 
give up everything”, he complained to Greville in the autumn of 1842, 
“universal concession the rule of action, and ... there can be no diff- 
culty in settling questions if we yield all that is in dispute.” ‘* “Resist- 
ance at home and . . . concession abroad”, he protested again in 1844, 
were the key to Conservative policy, and the Ashburton capitulation, 
the negotiations over the right of search, the diplomacy of Texas, the 
direction given to Spanish affairs, the management of the Tahiti and 
Morocco episodes, all seemed to him to illustrate this feebleness of grasp 
abroad set off by reaction at home. 

This view he undertook to impress upon the public by constant vehe- 
ment speeches in the House of Commons and by inspired articles in the 
daily press. He had formed a connection near the close of his term of 
office with the proprietor of the leading London Whig newspaper, the 
Morning Chronicle, and this became under his tutelage a lash upon the 
back of Lord Aberdeen. In the Morning Chronicle it was not necessary 
to maintain the same restraints on utterance as in the House of Com- 
mons, and there the foreign policy of the government was denounced 
as cowardly truckling to France and America, and these two countries 
by way of foil, were pursued with a recklessness of vituperation that 
gave concern even to the leaders among the Whigs. During the war 
on the Ashburton Treaty Lord John Russell seems to have thought it 
necessary to convey to his colleague some anxiety over the course of the ` 


13 C, C. F, Greville, 4 Journal. of the Reign of Queen Victoria, II. 104. 
14 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, LXXVI. 1870-1875. 
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“Viscount Chronicle”, as it was called, but the answer which Palmer- 
ston made was: “With regard to the Chronicle, I am inclined to doubt 
the expediency of endeavouring to exercise too minute a control over a 
paper whose general tendencies are right. A horse sometimes goes the 
safer for having his head given to him.” * , , 

To engage thus in a course of international irritation was politically 
hazardous. The times called not for excitement but for quiet. The 
Western world in the late ’thirties and early ‘forties was in a state of 
profound business depression following upen the panic of 1837, and 
merchants and manufacturers in a country which found its prosperity 
in overseas trade were eager to avoid unnecessary agitations tending to 
retard the return of business confidence. Spokesmen of the Conserva- 
tive party in Parliament and in the press played upon this feeling and 
in replying to Lord Palmerston denounced him and the Morning 
Chronicle and the party which tolerated them as a war faction. The 
London Times, which constituted itself the special defender of Lord 
Aberdeen though it was independent in politics, never lost an oppor- 
tunity to contrast the fevered state of British foreign relations at the 
close of Palmerston’s régime with the good will and the quiet under 
Lord Aberdeen™® and to stress the injury done to British trade, particu- 


15 Palmerston to Russell, Nov. 14, 1842, Russell MSS. Palmerston went on in this 
letter to say that he could not recollect having seen any articles in the Chronicle about 
France zo which fair objection could be taken, but that “while all the French papers are 
teeming every day with abuse of England, it cannot be surprising if now and then a 
newspaper writer's blood should boil over, and his indignation should vent itself in some 
few remarks; nor, I confess, does it appear to me that such little occasional raps on the 
knuckles, even if they were given, would have an injurious effect upon our international 
relations”. ' i 

16 See especially London Times, Jan. 3, Dec. 29, 1843, Nov. 18, 1844, Mar. 31 
Dec. 12, 26, 1845. The article of Dec. 21, 1843, is an illustration: “It forms no part 
of the zonditions of the trust by which the foreign affairs of a great nation are confided 
to the Ministers of the Crown, that they should strive to assert an irritating and imperti- 
nent right of interference on all imaginable occasions; that they should use their power 
not so much to promote their own laudable: designs as to thwart the policy of their 
neighbours; or that they should make the dignity of the country consist in an arrogant 
defiance of the world. These indeed were the distinguishing characteristics of the foreign 
policy which was in full operation under the late Administration, and which still affrights 
the werld with its angry but impotent thunders in the columns of the Opposition press, 
It is more brilliant to squander money than to adjust the balance of the public accounts; 
and it is more exciting to dash along in the heady current of strife and of adventure, 
than to compose the stable framework of those alliances upon which the peace of the 
- world depends, But, happily for the world, the time is, in this country at least, gone by 
when a nation could be imposed upon by the din and the display of its own follies and 
crimes, and future Ministers who may attempt to speculate on the pugnacious temper or 
the irritable vanity of the people will probably perish from political life like the late 
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larly in America and in the East, by the course which Lord Palmerston 
had pursued there. According to the Times, the Whig ex-secretary was 
a “great anti-commercial diplomat”, and Punch pictured him as the 
“God of War” 38 

For Whig politicians it was particularly embarrassing to be re- 
proached with harboring a war faction. The Whigs were the party of 
the commercial and manufacturing classes as the Conservatives were 
of the landed aristocracy, and to incur at a time of business depression 
the charge of nursing a war element was damaging to the organization. 
What resulted therefore from Palmerston’s activities in the years from 
1840 to 1845 was that he produced in the Whig directorate anxiety and 
resistance, particularly in the group that stood at the right hand of Lord 
John Russell. From being the stormy petrel of British foreign politics 
he became that of his own party. 

This dissatisfaction evinced itself in episode after episode in the years 
from 1840 to 1845. In the Turco-Egyptian crisis it took the form of a 
succession of party crises within the cabinet. Lord John Russell, repre- 
senting the group that was alarmed at the prospect of a general Euro- 
pean war, more than once threatened to resign, which would have 
brought the government tumbling to the ground.” 

In the assault on the Ashburton Treaty a large majority of the party 
directors including its most powerful personages, Lord Clarendon, Lord 


Foreign Secretary—distrusted by his own party, despised by the sober sense of the nation, 
and dreaded by the rest of the world, 

“The time is however arrived at which this slow and difficult task of reconciliation 
may be said to be accomplished. Toa very great extent the poisonous seeds which were 
so profusely scattered by Lord Palmerston in every corner of the habitable globe have been 
eradicated. Our present object is not to revive old grievances... . The names of Aff- 
ghanistan, China, the United States, Syria, Spain, and France suffice to awaken these asso- 
ciations in every mind; and they mark out, like so many monumental pillars, the huge 
and irregular circle of the aberrations of the British Cabinet. On each of these points 
some urgent and alarming difficulty was to be encountered; on none was there any fixed 
principle of action or permanent pledge of peace... . Lord Palmerston in his adminis- 
tration of our foreign affairs either recognized no such principles, or, which amounts to 
the same thing, he did not scruple to betray them, as when he sacrificed the alliance of 
France and England to such an object as the re-integration of the Porte into two pashalics 
of Syria. At home we viewed such conduct with distrust; but abroad the manifestation 
of such a policy . . . occasioned nothing short of universal terror; for it indicated the 
transfer of the vast influence of England from the cause of peace to the schemes of dis- 
cord... .” 

17 London Times, Aug. 4, 1842. 

18 Punch, X. 23. 

19 See G. P. Gooch, ed., Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell, 1840-1878, 
vol. I., ch. I.; also H. L. Bulwer, Life of Viscount Palmerston, vol. IL, bks. XH. and XIII. 
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- Lansdowne, the Duke of Bedford, Lord Spencer, Lord Brougham, Lord’ 
Morpeth, Edward Ellice, Charles Buller, Benjamin Hawes, the Barings, 
and others took exception to their colleague’s violence, and in some 
cases did so openly. Charles Greville on December 20, 1842, records in 
his diary: 


Clarendon told me that when he was at Bowaod there was a sort of con- 
sultation between him, Lord Lansdowne, and John Russell, about the ‘Morn- 
ing Chronicle’ and Palmerston, ... Lord John having been already stimu- 
lated by the report (which his brother, the Duke, had made him) of the 
opinions of himself, Lord Spencer, and other Whigs, who had met or com- 
municated together on the same subject. The consequence was that John 
Russell wrote a remonstrance to Palmerston, in which he told him what 
these various persons thought with regard to the tone that had been taken on 
foreign questions, especially the American, and pointed out to him the great 
embarrassment that must ensue as well as prejudice to the party, if their dis- 
satisfaction was manifested in some public manner when Parliament met. 
To this Palmerston replied in a very angry letter, in which he said that it 
was useless to talk to him about the Duke of Bedford, Lord Spencer, and 
others, as he knew very well that Edward Ellice was the real author of this 
movement against him. He then contrasted his own services in the cause 
with that of Ellice, and ended, as I understood, with a tirade against him, 
and a bluster about what he would do.?° 


The Palmerston letter referred to here has been preserved, and it fits 
Greville’s description: 


` 


Now, as I have no respect whatever for Ellice’s opinions when coming 
straight from himself, I am not prepared to defer to them a bit the more 
because they come echoed back.from others. But if those others choose to 
follow him in these matters, let them do it. I pretend to guide nobody, ex- 
cept as far as reasons which I may give in Parliament, and arguments which 
I may there employ, may influence the minds of fair and impartial men. All 
that I claim for myself is freedom of action according to the best judgment 
I can form of the interests of my country; and that freedom I shall always 
exercise as long as it may please Heaven to continue to me my faculties, 
whether Radicals or old Whigs are pleased or displeased with the line I may 
think it my duty to take. IfI am right, I am quite sure that my arguments 
and reasoning will have weight in the country, even if not in the House of 
Commons. If I am wrong, I shall be proved to be so, and perhaps then I 
may alter my own opinions. ` 

I quite agree with you that we ought not, as an Opposition, to provoke 
or irritate either America or France, or indeed any other foreign power; but, 
on the other hand, I do not see why we should truckle to them.®! 


20 Greville, Il, 130-131. 
21 This letter is printed, though with elision of names, in H. L. Bulwer, Life of Vis- 
count Palmerston, II. 113-118. It ig worth reading in its entirety. 
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According to Greville, Lord John “wrote again, temperately, remon- 
strating against the tone he [Palmerston] had adopted, and telling him 
-that the persons whose sentiments he had expressed were very compe- 
tent to form opinions for themselves, without the influence or aid of - 
Ellice. This letter elicited one much more temperate from Palmerston, | 
in which he expressed his readiness to co-operate with the party, and 
to consult for the common advantage, but that he must in the course 
of the session take an opportunity of expressing his own opinions upon 
the questions of foreign policy which would arise.” ”? 

Not merely anxiety but party suspicion was produced by the violence 
with which Palmerston assailed the Ashburton Treaty. Some of his 
colleagues could explain his eagerness in attack only on the theory that 
he was making a play for party leadership—that he was undertaking 
to outbid Lord John. This was the feeling entertained, according to 
Lord Brougham, by many Whigs,”* and something of the sort seems to 
have been in the mind of the Duke of Bedford when he wrote to Lord 
John, his brother, on November 6, 1842: ‘ 


` Rely on it that if Palm. attempts or rather continues to attempt to give a 
direction to the party and to public opinion thru’ the newspapers without 
concert he will dissatisfy the Whig party very much. He has now got pos- 
session of the M. Chronicle and some influence with the Globe, and is so 
industrious in his writings and so off hand in all he says that he will disgust 
the best of the old Whig party.*4 I see that it is not only on the American 


22 Greville, II. 130-131. The Journal is particularly illuminating.on the politics of 
the “Ashburton War”. On Sept. 24, 1842, after a visit to Palmerston, Greville wrote: 
“It was amusing to me to read in the columns of the ‘Chronicle’ all that I had been hear- 
ing Palmerston say, totidem verbis; his articles were merely a repetition of his talk, and 
that as exactly as if the latter had been taken down in shorthand. As far as I can judge, 
he will, however, fail to carry public opinion with him; he will not be entirely supported 
by the writers on his own side, nor by his political adherents . . . the fact is that Palmer- 
ston’s determination to find fault with everything that is done in the Foreign Office, and 
the indiscriminate abuse which he heaps upon every part of our foreign policy, deprives 
. his opinion of the weight which it would be entitled to, if he was only tolerably impar- 
tial. I never saw so much political bitterness as that which rankles in the hearts of him- 
self and his wife. He abuses the acts of the Government, but he always does so, with 
an air of gaiety and good humour... but under this gay and gallant exterior there burns 
a fierce hostility, and a resolution to attack them upon every point, and a more unscrupu- 
lous assailant never took the field. She talks a great deal more than he does, and it is 
easy to see, through her graceful, easy manner and habitual urbanity, how impatient they 
are of exclusion from office, and how intolerant of any dissent from or opposition to his 
policy and opinions.” Ibid, Il. 105-106. 

23 Brougham to Napier, Nov. 4, 1842, British Museum, Napier MSS. 

24 The old Whigs—the Russells, the Greys, the Spencers, and others—never altogether 
admitted Palmerston to the bosom of the party. They considered him always something 
of an interloper, and he was, in truth, a Canningite rather than a Whig. 
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question but also on the public affairs of France that a system of irritation 
is kept up, after the fashion of Thiers which we condemn here. If the M. 
Chronicle wd. leave the French papers alone it wd. be much better, but — 


Palm. is not to be ruled... 25 
a 


Palm. was indeed not to be ruled, Regardless of the feelings or sus- 
picions of his colleagues he went his way. He carried his war on the 
Ashburton Treaty well into 1843, though with so little party support 
that in the midst of the final debate on it for lack of a quorum the 
House was counted out? In January, 1845, Charles Greville visited 
him at Broadlands and found him “full of vigour and hilarity, and over- 
flowing with diplomatic swagger. He said we might hold any lan- 
guage we pleased to France and America, and insist on what we 
thought necessary, without any apprehension that either of them would 
go to war, as both knew how vulnerable they were, France with her 
colonies, and America with her slaves, a doctrine to which Lord Ash- 
burton by no means subscribes.” *7 

In January, 1845, Thomas Macaulay sought to warn his colleague 
against views of this sort in a communication that lost none of its force 
by its tact: 


Many thanks for your most interesting letter. I agree with almost every 
word of it. That your foreign policy was energetic and brilliant is allowed 
even by your detractors. I am firmly convinced that it was also wise and 
truly pacific. I concur too in your opinion that we have not, since we were 
in opposition, done anything to merit the imputation that we are a war 
party. Nevertheless that imputation, as you are aware, has been thrown on 
us by the men now in power here, by the French tribune, by the press both 
of France and of Germany, and perhaps as you suspect, by intriguers in our 
own ranks. It has as you observe found credit with many foolish and igno- 
rant members of our party. I should go farther, and should say that it has 
found credit with many members of our party who however unjust and ill 
informed on this point, cannot be called generally foolish or ignorant. No- 
body, I am sure, knows better than yourself that of all imputations which 
can be thrown on a body of politicians, that of being a war party is, in the 
present temper of the public mind, the most damaging. If this be so, we 
ought, I think seriously to consider by what means, compatible with the 
faithful discharge of our duty to our country, we can get rid of this impu-. 
tation. And, indeed, to clear ourselves from unjust aspersions, and to keep 
our friends united, is a part, and not an unimportant part of our duty to 
our country. 

You will think that I am too much inclined to look at foreign politics. 
with reference to their bearing on domestic politics. The truth is that with 


25 Bedford to Russell, Nov. 6, 1842, Russell MSS. 
26 Hansard's Debates, LXVII. 1313. 
27 Greville, II. 264. 
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respect to foreign politics properly so called, I shall not venture to offer you 
any advice. For I know that you understand them infinitely better than I. 
But I have some opportunity of observing the temper of our party both in 
parliament and out of it. Now the temper of our party is one of the cir- 
cumstances, though only one of the circumstances, which we ought to con- 
sider when we debate questions touching foreign policy. An English states- 
man cannot take his own, way like Richelieu or Alberoni. It is to no pur- 
pose that he concerts the best plans for the security and glory of the Empire, 
that he sees to the very bottom of the designs of all the courts of Europe, 
that he knows exactly how far he may safely dare and where it will be pru- 
dent to stop, unless he carries with him the parliament and the country. It 
may be an evil that a man of your eminent capacity for the conduct of great 
affairs, should be under the necessity of consulting the prejudices of people 
who do not know the difference between the Texas question and the Ore- 
gon question, and who confound Doost Mahommed with Mehemet Ali. 
But this is the price which we pay for the advantages of representative gov- 
ernment. It is vain to complain of the stupidity and ignorance of our 
friends. If they were all as stupid and ignorant as Joseph Hume or Wil- 
liams of Coventry, it would still be necessary for us to win their confidence, 
because without that confidence we can effect little or nothing for the public. 

I am therefore very deeply mortified when‘I see indiscretions committed 
which tend to alienate our friends and to accrediz the calumnious assertions 
of our enemies. ... 

But I must stop; and indeed I ought to ask pardon for my prolixity. J 
am not aware that your views and mine are at all incompatible. You have 
certain opinions as to the course which England ought to take in her deal- 
ings with foreign powers; and in those opinions I generally concur. But in 
order that those opinions may find favour with Parliament and with the 
country, I hold it to be indispensable that we should appear before the pub- 
lic as what we really are, sincere friends of peace.?® 


No argument, however, except one, could bring Lord Palmerston in 
these years to alter his course. That one was the bitterness of disap- 
pointment of office. In December, 1845, Sir Robert Peel, on account of 
divisions within the cabinet over a proposal to repeal the Corn Laws, 
resigned. The-queen called upon Lord John Russell to form a govern- 
ment, which the latter, after careful consultation with the leaders of his 
party over questions of policy, agreed to do. 


Now Lord John undertook to apportion the different offices. He saw 
Lord Palmerston and told him that the Queen had some apprehension that 
his return to the Foreign Office might cause great alarm in other Countries, 
and particularly in France, and that this feeling was still more strongly mani- 
fested in the City. Whether under these circumstances he would prefer 
some other office for instance the Colonies? Lord Palmerston declared that 
he was not at all anxious for office and should much regret that his accession 
should in any way embarrass Lord John, that he was quite prepared to sup- 


28 Macaulay to Palmerston, Jan. 9, 1845, Broadlands, Palmerston MSS. Courtesy of 
Sir Wilfred Ashley. 2 
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“port him out of office, but that his taking another Department than his 
former one would be a public recognition of the most unjust accusations 
` that had been brought against him, that he had evinced throughout a long 
official life his disposition for peace and only in one instance broke with 
France, that that matter was gone by and that nobody had a stronger con- 
viction of the necessity to keep in amity with that power than himself. 
Upon this Lord John said that he could not form a Government without 
him and shewed himself quite satisfied with Lord Palmerston’s declaration.” 


` 


If Lord John was satisfied with this declaration, not so other Whigs. 
A declaration could not erase from their minds a record of five years. 
Lord Grey (the son of the former prime minister) was in particular un- 
satisfied. He anticipated, if Palmerston should return to his old post, 
controversy and even war with France or America. At the last moment 
he expressed his determination not to enter Lord John’s cabinet unless 
Palmerston were assigned some other department than that of foreign 
affairs. His own wish, he afterward explained to Lord John, would not 
have governed him except that he had found it “universally concurred 
in. I believe there is not one of those who were to have been our col- 
leagues who does not think that his taking a different office would have 
been a great advantage.” ® To Lord John, however, such dissension 
within the party was a final discouragement to taking office. His would 
have been at best a minority government, and to go forward in it with- 
out the united support of his colleagues, and without Grey as party 
spokesman in the Lords, seemed impossible. He abandoned his at- 
tempt, therefore, and the queen found it necessary to call Sir Robert 
Peel again to her aid. 

For Lord John thus to fail after he had agreed to form a government 
was a blow to himself and to his party. The reasons for his failure 
were promptly uncovered in the press, and in the Conservative and in- 
dependent journals the “Whig abortion”, as it was gleefully termed,** 

29 Queen Victoria, “Memo of Parting Interview witk Lord John Russell, Windsor 
Castle, Dec. 20, 1845”, British Museum, Peel MSS. 

30 Grey to Russell, Dec. 19, 1845. Published in Eng. Hist, Rev., I, 129-131. Thomas 
Macaulay was among those who privately concurred with Lord Grey in his objections to 
Palmerston’s return to the foreign office. 

31 London Spectator, Dec. 27, 1845. The thesis advanced in some accounts that Lord 
John Russell used the Grey-Palmerston episode as a pretext to escape forming a minority 
government is not borne out by the facts, Russell and his party associates voted to accept 
the queen's invitation to form a government at a party conclave on Dec, 18’ after a full 
discussion of the difficulties of governing in a minority and in spite of failure to obtain 
from Peel more than a general promise of support in abolishing the Corn Laws.’ The 


Grey-Palmerston episode occurred on the following day in connection with the distribu- 
* tion of offices. If Russell had wished to avoid office he had his opportunity to do so with 
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was represented as new proof of Whig impotence, a reflection on the 
party leadership, and an affront to the queen. Even the Whig journals 
were reduced to debating which of their two leaders, Palmerston or 
Grey, was most at fault. Le Marchant, one of the party chiefs, thought 
to extract sweet from bitter by the reflection that at least the party had 
demonstrated that it was not so greedy for office as its critics had 
charged at the end of the Melbourne administration when it had stayed 
in office two years too long. Macaulay, however, replied that the dis- 
credit was only increased. “We stayed in when we ought to have gone 
out, and now we stay out when we ought to have gone in.” * 
Especially damaging to the party. was the alarm with which the busi- 
ness and governmental circles of Europe had received the news of Pal- 
merston’s prospective return to power. “The City”, as the queen had 
observed, had been deeply apprehensive? Public securities in London 
and on the Continent had fallen," and in Paris the head of the house 
of Rothschild was reported to have commented on the unhappy faculty 
which Palmerston had of bringing down the “fonds” of all Europe 
without warning?" ` Similar reports of uneasiness and objection had 
come from the various European chancelleries. If Louis Philippe did 
not actually express “insurmountable repugnance” to Lord Palmerston, 
. as Henry Reeve reported, or refer to him as “Tennemi de ma maison”, 
` the Paris and London papers at least believed -hat such were his senti- 
ments, and the accession of Palmerston, it was thought in Paris, would 
shortly be followed by the fall of Guizot, who was a defender of the 
entente cordiale, and by Thiers’s return to power? And when the 
news came of the failure of Lord John’s attempt at government, the 
_ sigh of relief which went up from all Europe was illuminating. Guizot 
wrote to the French ambassador in London, “Ma joie est grande”.5" 
Palmerston, he said, had recently been making advances to him. “On 
est venu en 24 heures me communiquer deux lettres de lui, très explici- 
tes, très amicales, fort convenables, du reste, pour lui-même, maintenant 
son passé avec dignité, tout en promettant le meilleur avenir. Je ne 
credit to himself and to his party on Dec. 18. It is unlikely that he would have waited 
for the pretext of party dissension, which was discreditable to his leadership and to his 
party in the eyes of the public. But see A. L. Cross, History of England and Greater 
Britain, p. 945. 
32 Greville, 11. 339. 
33 Ante, pp. 667-668. 
84 London Times, Dec. 22, 1845; see also N. Y. Journal of Commerce, Jan. 24, 1846. 
35 Greville, II. 345-346. 


36 Ibid. 
-37 Guizot to Jarnac, Dec. 22, 1845, Aberdeen MSS. 
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doute pas qu'il eût eu bonne intention. Mais le caractère et l'habitude 
sont plus forts que l'intention.” *8 

Prince Metternich, according to the British ambassador in Vienna, 
received the news of Palmerston’s prospective accession with deep anx- 
iety. “When, however, it was known that Lord John Russell had failed 
in his attempt, and that Sir Robert Peel had, with most of his former 
colleagues resumed the Government of the country, his satisfaction was 
very great. He sent for me, and read to me the account which he had 
received, and having concluded, he added: ‘Maintenant, mon cher, 
nous pouvons dormir tranquillement en nos lits? ” 3 

Such a demonstration, abroad and at home, of the effect of Palmer- 

- ston’s activities was a lesson to Whig leaders. It taught them that even 

for an Opposition intransigence in foreign affairs may be a two-edged 
sword. It taught Lord John Russell in particular the need of taking a 
hand in formulating the foreign policy of the Opposition, of counter- 
acting by his own efforts, since Palmerston was not to be controlled, 
the damaging impression abroad that the Whig party was in the hands 
of a war faction. l l 

On the Oregon question Lord John himself had peace amends to 
make. He had delivered an aggressive speech in Parliament the pre- 
ceding April replying to President Polk’s inaugural. He had created - 
in it an impression of belligerence on the Oregon question and of un- 
friendliness in general toward the United States. He had criticized the 
spread of American slave territory and the lust for territorial aggran- 
dizement exemplified in the annexation of Texas. He had predicted 
that the indefiniteness of the southern boundary of Texas would invite 
still further American aggression upon Mexico. He pronounced the 
President’s statement on Oregon a “blustering announcement”, a thing 
that perhaps hardly needed to be said, and made an aggressive defense 
in turn of British-title to Oregon and in particular to the Columbia 
River boundary. The Columbia he declared to be a valuable highway 
and harbor, which added to the confusion already existing on that point 
in British minds. He believed the Columbia to be “the only port... 
on that coast, ... whilst, in order to show the extent of the river, it is 
enough to state that it is 1,600 yards wide, at a distance of go miles from 
the mouth. It is obvious that the increase of trade which must take 
place between this [Oregon] country:and China will render it more 
important, as that is the only port on that part of the coast. There may 


38 Ibid. 
39 Magenis to Aberdeen, Jan. 12, 1846, Aberdeen MSS. 
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` be one established near Nootka Sound; but it is not, I believe, approach- 
able, and is surrounded by high mountains; and probably will not for 
hundreds of years, if even then, be made available.” He took his stand 
squarely on the line of the Columbia as.the partition line of Oregon, 
-taking no account even of Canning’s headland offer of 1826 until in- . 
formed of it by Sir Robert Peel? In America, where he had been con- 
sidered a friend of democratic governments, his speech produced a dis- 
tinct shock. 

It was in a very different mood that Lord John returned, after the 
“Whig abortion”, to the Oregon question. The question was then in 
its most critical stage; it was the only explosive issue at that time in 
British foreign relations. He took his stand on it now unreservedly for 
concession and conciliation, and he took it with a forcefulness and an 
explicitness that betrayed his purpose to fix it as-his party’s stand, and 
to fix it thus in the full sight of the world. On January 12, 1846, on 
being presented the freedom of Glasgow, he proposed to his audience 
the toast, “Peace with all nations”. He said as reported by the Man- 
chester Guardian: 


He need hardly say they desired peace with all nations, and there was 
only one nation at present with whom any serious question of difference 
might occur, and that was the United States of America. He wished to re- 
peat what he said that morning, that the point of honour upon which na- 
tions might be in such a state of difference as to be impossible to be con- 
ciliated, did not now exist as a point of difference between them and the 
United States——(Cheers.) When the president of the United States made 
his inaugural message, it did strike him that there were in that message 
declarations to which Great Britain, as an independent power, could not sub- 
mit. Since that time, it appeared by the late message of the president, that 
a proposition for a compromise was made to her majesty’s minister at Wash- 
ington. Now, after that, without entering on the question whether the 
terms offered were sufficient or not, and the sufficiency of those terms would, 
he trusted, be deliberately considered by her majesty’s government, the prop- 
osition showed that the government of the United States were ready to settle 
this question by negotiation. The question of more or less territory, 
whether they were to obtain one-half, and the United States one-half,— 
whether they were to obtain a harbour in a particular position, or the United 
States to have that harbour, these were questions on which it would be 
disgraceful for two such nations to go to war—(Immense cheering.) He 
begged to state thus briefly those views, because he thought declarations had 
been made on the subject of a very pernicious tendency. He believed the 
question was now in this position—that the majority of the people of the 
United States, and the majority of the people in this kingdom, wishing 
heartily all peace, the respective governments would be able to arrange this 


40 Hansard’s Debates, UXXIX. 178-201. 
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matter without going to.war.—(Cheers.) With these few words he begged 
to give, “Peace with all nations.’--(Great cheering). 


Commenting editorially on these remarks a few days later, the inde- 
pendent London Spectator observed: 


One point on which he bestowed some pains is remarkable. He, pro- 
posed the toast or sentiment of ‘Peace with all nations,’ and made a little 
lecture at Ministers on the necessity of bringing the [Oregon] negotiations 
with the United States to a peaceful issue. Can the man, you ask, who 
speaks in-this way, seriously have meant to intrust the Foreign Office to 
Lord Palmerston? Why do you not see that that appointment is the very 
cause of the lecture? Lord John is doing his best to keep the warlike ten- 
dencies of his friend’s method of diplomacy out of sight." 


Lord John gave even more striking evidence of Whig penitence in 
Parliament at the opening of the new session. On January 23, 1846, in 
the debate following the speech from the throne, he took occasion pub- 
licly to rebuke Pakenham, the British minister at Washington, for hav- 
ing rejected, without reference to his government, President Polk’s offer 
to partition the Oregon Country by the line of the 4gth parallel. “I con- 
fess”, he said, “I think that was a hasty proceeding upon the part of the 
Representative of her Majesty.” *# 

Nor was Lord John’s Oregon intervention limited to mere general 
approval in public of the policy of concession. Early in February, 1846, 
on receipt of Edward Everett’s letter, he privately gave Lord Aberdeen 
the momentous truce assurance regarding the specific issue of the sur- 

. render of the Columbia. And this he did without previous notification 
to Lord Palmerston! 

Lord Palmerston was obliged, also, to yield to the logic of the events 
of December, though his conversion was neither permanent nor prompt. 
By his later career he bore out the truth of Guizot’s observation that 
the‘force of habit and character would ultimately prevail in him over 
good intentions. He postponed his public penance until he was brought 
again in spring, after the winter of Whig misfortune, under the warm- 
ing influence of the hope of office. By spring the Conservative party 
was completely shattered. Peel’s former Protectionist supporters, who, 
considered themselves betrayed by his conversion to the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, pursued him in Parliament and out with relentless fury. 
His life was in the hands of Lord John throughout the session of 1846, 

41 Manchester Guardian, Jan. 17, 1846. 


42 London Spectator, Jan. 17, 1846. 
43 Hansard's Debates, LXXXIII. 152. 
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and the political world knew it was being spared only until the great 
reform which Whigs alone could not encompass was placed upon the 
statute books. Prospective return to office rendered it incumbent upon 
Palmerston to quiet the apprehensions and party dissensions of Decem- 
ber. He proceeded, therefore, in the spring of 1846 to make his peace 
with the world. He did it partly by maintaining silence himself on 
foreign affairs in Parliament, and partly by inducing the Morning 
Chronicle to lower its tone. It was a change of heart that did not escape 
the keen observation of the London Times. Upon the fall of the Peel 
government in the summer of 1846 its editor wrote: 


Seven months have elapsed since we were induced, by what then ap- 
peared to be the abrupt termination of Sir Robert Peel’s Administration, to 
take a parting survey of the events which had marked, and the principles 
which had guided, the foreign policy of the Government for the last five 
years. The interval of time which has elapsed since last December has 
largely added to the tribute of respect and gratitude which we then paid to 
the Minister especially intrusted with the foreign relations of the country; 
and the incidents which caused or accompanied Lord John Russell’s failure 
in the attempt to form an Administration at that time, demonstrated that 
the force of the contrast between the Foreign Secretary and his proposed 
successor was felt, not only by this country and the world, but even in the 
impervious precincts of the Whig party. There is, happily, no ground or 
occasion to repeat that contrast at the present time. No sooner had hopes* 
of office removed the despondency of indefinite opposition than a spirit of 
tacit acquiescence, tending to imitation, succeeded the reckless and absurd 
system of attack which had been directed for several years against the foreign 
policy of the Government. A total silence on these important topics was 
observed in Parliament; and even the principal organ of the Whig party in 
the press participated in the same mild influence. The lesson of last De- 
cember was not lost upon so acute a statesman as Lord Palmerston. He 
perceived, as quickly as his opponents, that a Minister whose accession to 
power is viewed with consternation, distrust, and hostility by every Cabinet 
in the world, was ipso facto disqualified from maintaining those amicable 
relations with other States which he must desire to cultivate, and from exer- 
cising that influence which he ought to possess. An excursion to Paris at 
Easter sufficed to convince our neighbours, that whatever may be the defects 
of the Whig Foreign Secretary, they do not consist in a sombre or deliberate 
hostility to the French nation, and a decent understanding has been re- 
established between the parties, which we hope no fresh ebullitions of im- 
petuosity will interrupt.4# 


Special homage to the peace opinion of the world was rendered by 
Palmerston in the Easter excursion, here mentioned, to Paris. The visit. 
was his first in sixteen years, and by French statesmen and the French 
press it was recognized as a quest for the reconciliation that was neces- 


44 London Times, June 29, 1846. 
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sary to his return to office. This end it quite achieved. The spectacle 
of so redoubtable a warrior come on a pilgrimage to Canossa flattered 
and disarmed Paris. Guizot reported to Lord Aberdeen: 


Il est en droit de dire, qu'il a été bien reçu. On a vu, dans son voyage, 
une réparation du passé, un temoignage éclatant du besoin, et du désir, 
qu'il ressentait de se montrer bien avec la France. Déjà, au mois de dé- 
cembre dernier, les incidents de votre crise ministérielle, et l’obstacle qu’ 
avaient opposé au retour de Lord Palmerston les souvenirs de 1840, avaient 
flatté lamour propre de notre public. Sa venue à Paris dans le but évident 
d'effacer ces souvenirs a été une nouvelle satisfaction. L’animosite s'est 
calmée. La curiosité et la courtoisie sont venues a sa place. 

Lord Palmerston n’a rien negligé pour cultiver cette disposition. If est 
allé avec empressement, au devant du bon accueil. Il a vu tout le monde. 
Tl a répété à tout le monde qu'il etait, autant que personne, ami de la paix, 
de Ja France, partisan de l’entente cordiale, et bien décidé a la continuer, 
sil lui arrivait de revenir au pouvoir.® 


Lord Aberdeen in reply to this letter wrote: 


I understand that Lord Palmerston is quite delighted with his reception 
at Paris; and I should have been very sorry if he had returned with any 
other feelings. As my great object, whether in or out of office, is to strengthen 
the good understanding between the two countries, I rejoice that any possi- 
ble cause of estrangement should be removed. Lord Palmerston may very 
possibly again fill the office which I now hold; and, in that case, I think you 

“will have done well by enabling him to come here pleased and satisfied, and 
confident of a cordial reception by the Government which he had most 
reason to dread. 

It would have been a very poor compliment to me had you sent back 
Lord Palmerston discontented and affronted; and, in truth, no one would 
have regretted it more than I should have done, from the manner in which 
it might have affected our future relations. I have never desired to injure 
Lord Palmerston; on the contrary, at the time of our Ministerial crisis in 
December, I endeavoured by every means in my power to smooth his ad- 
vent to office. Party men, or mere politicians, will not understand this con- 
duct, and I doubt if Lord Palmerston comprehends it himself, but you will 
have no such difficulty. f 

Whatever may have been the effect in Paris of Lord Palmerston’s visit, 
it has been of the greatest service to him in this country. ` It has proved to 
the great merchants and capitalists of the city, who were very apprehen- 
sive of the effect likely to be produced: by his accession to power, that he is 
not only tolerated but cherished by the Government and people who were 
supposed to be most hostile to him 46 


45 Guizot tò Aberdeen, Apr. 28, 1846. See also Guizot to Aulaire, Apr. 28, 1846, 
Aberdeen MSS. 

46 Aberdeen to Guizot, May 5, 1846, Aberdeen MSS. Lord Aberdeen was genuine 
in the sentiments expressed in this letter; still, he and Peel felt a little annoyed at the 
French government for having removed by their reception of Palmerston an obstacle to 
the return of the Whig party to power. Peel wrote to Aberdeen after reading Guizot’s 
letter: “I care very little about these things, but the reception given in this country by the 
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The visit to Paris was observed and approved in the British press. 
The Spectator reported that Lord Palmerston had been widely “intro- 
duced into good and great society where he has been diligently ‘doing 
the amiable’”. It continued: 


If his motives for this opportune trip after an absence of sixteen years 
are only to be guessed, the probable effects of it are obvious enough. Some 
said that when the Whigs last came into office, King Louis Philippe ex- 
pressly objected to Lord Palmerston as Foreign Secretary. That the astute 
old King should commit such an impertinence, is unlikely. According to 
another guess, a reluctance was felt in a mansion whose hospitality Louis 
Philippe had shared,*” to select as the special channel of communication 
with France, the King’s ‘favourite aversion? No doubt, it would have been 
very awkward; and it would therefore be much more convenient to the 
agreeable Viscount if he could remove all those little dislikes. So he has 
been making a round of calls in Paris, just as a candidate for the English 
Parliament calls on the voters. If such a thing were done by a French 
statesman in London, what would not the Paris papers exclaim against the 
truckling to ‘la perfide Albion’? We British have no such inflammable sus- 
picions. We have no very lively feelings at all about Lord Palmerston’s 
present plans; and, in the possible event of his return to office, should he 
possess the good will of the Parisians, and should he feel some necessity for 
retaining that good will, we in England should be all the better pleased— 
should think him all the cleverer for it, and all the safer as a Minister. 

But the most interesting part of the matter is the effect of personal in- 
tercourse in softening even national animosities. . .. Lord Palmerston was 
accounted in Paris as the evil. genius of Europe. The evil genius visits 
Paris. The eye seeks his foot, and lo! it is not cloven. He walks, he bows, 
he smiles! He is invited to dinner, and he comes! He eats, and can of 
course digest; he listens, and therefore can ruminate. He utters liberal sen- 
timents. In short, he is human and not inhumane. If you tickle him, he 
will laugh though, of course, the Parisians did not ascertain that fact ex- 
perimentally.‘... The Devil is not so black as he is painted. King Louis 
Philippe is quite charmed with Lord Palmerston; the events of 1840, it is 
now believed in Paris, were but an official necessity, like the big talking in 
the Chambers two or three years ago. 

What a pity this same plan is not universally applied. Let Queen Vic- 
toria begin by inviting President Polk to dinner, and asking General Cass 
or Mr. Allen to look in to tea; there is no saying what remarkable enlighten- 
ment of views on the Oregon question might follow, and not illegitimately 
follow, such an interchange of amenities.*® 


Queen and the Government to a political opponent of M. Guizot (Thiers) was different 
from that which has been given in Paris to Lord Palmerston. ‘The difference was greater 
than any difference in the positions of the two parties could justify.” Peel to Aberdeen, 
Apr. 30, 1846, Aberdeen MSS. 

Guizot took warm exception to the word “cherished”, in his' reply to Lord Aberdeen. 
See Guizot to Aberdeen, May 10, 1846, and Madame de Lieven to Aberdeen, May 9, 
1846, Aberdeen MSS. i i 

47 The reference is to Queen Victoria. 

48 London Spectator, Apr. 18, 1846. 
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No further interchange of amenities was necessary. Lord Aberdeen 
was able to dispatch to America in May, 1846, terms of an Oregon 
Treaty that without a-single alteration proved acceptable to the Ameri- 
can Senate. He found the security to do so in the chastened mood of 
the Whig Opposition, and in particular that of its “enfant terrible”. He 
found the haze of political smoke that still remained from the crisis of 
1840, the assault on the Ashburton Treaty, and the “Battle of the Maps” 
a screen under which to win the peace of the Pacific Northwest. 

Whig penitence was further reflected in the reception accorded the - 
Oregon Treaty in England. On the last day of the Peel government 
news of the Senate ratification arrived dramatically in London, and the 
prime minister in his valedictory address was able to announce to Par- 
liament the terms of the settlement. As compared with the terms for 
which previous British governments had held out, or the terms of the 
Maine boundary settlement, they represented a surrender. Yet no vials 
of party wrath were poured on this treaty. On the contrary, Parliament 
and the press received it with universal satisfaction. Lord Palmerston 
himself was able to say of it in responding to Sir Robert Peel: 


I should be sorry to allow one of the latter topics of the right hon. baro- 
net’s speech to pass, without noticing the general and deep pleasure which 
the announcement he has made respecting the United States must excite in 
the remotest corners of the Empire. In every quarter it will be learned with 
entire satisfaction that the unfortunate differences between this country and 
the United States have been brought to a termination which, as far as we can 
at present judge, seems equally favourable to both parties.5° 


It was of this settlement that Lord Palmerston had written privately 
to Lord John Russell in February, 1846, when it was proposed by Ed- 
ward Everett that it was of the same nature “as if the gentleman on the 
road after taking the traveller’s purse should keep the sovereigns to sat- 
isfy his own claims and give back a shilling or two to save the wounded 
honor of the person with whom he was thus making an equitable dis- 
tribution of the matter in dispute”.>4 

British party politics have woven their thread into the texture of 
American history in strange patterns, some of them as yet but faintly 
visible. They have woven discord more often than harmony and twice 

49 For a discussion of other influences making for peace in the Oregon negotiation, 
see my article on the Oregon Pioneers and the Boundary, 4m. Hist. Rev., XXIX. 681-699. 

50 London Times, June 30, 1846. The speech was slightly revised in phraseology 
for Hansard, but the concluding portion is identical in both reports. See Hansard’s De- 


bates, LXXXVIL 1057. 
51 See ante, p. 658. 
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‘they have helped to produce the tangle of war. They came near to pro- 
ducing war in the Oregon controversy, for the dread of party clamor 
was what induced the British government to postpone a settlement until 
passions had been aroused in the United States almost to the point of 
explosion. Because of a distorted Opposition charge of capitulation as 
applied to a treaty in the American Northeast the British government 
was restrained from agreeing to a capitulation that was real and neces- 
sary in the Pacific Northwest. But partisanship consisting of intransi- 
gence in external matters proved to have been unprofitable by Decem- 
ber, 1845, and the result was that in the following spring, on the Ore- 
gon question, the lion and the lamb of British foreign politics were able 
to lie down in peace together. 

Freperick MERK. 
Harvard University. 


REFORM PERIODICALS AND FEMALE REFORMERS 
1830-1860, 


Rerorm periodicals and female reformers were not unknown in 
America before Frances Wright began to‘ edit the Free Enquirer in 
1828, but until that year there was little connection between the two 
phenomena. No publication directed by a woman had attempted to 
regenerate erring humanity, nor had any periodical intent upon better- 
ing the world summoned the ladies of the country to stand forth in 
their might against some menacing evil. When women were addressed 
it was that they might be “amused and instructed”—supplied with short 
stories, a few pages of verse, and a generous amount of admonition on 
such matters of conduct as the selection of a husband, the reading of 
good books, and the sort of training suitable for their station. Occasion- 
ally a periodical seeking the patronage of women declared that it pro- 
posed to advocate sensible education, to urge the care of the health, and 
even to stress the rights and duties of women. But such magazines were 
in no sense devoted to reform, nor disposed to do any agitating for a 
cause, l 

The lady-editors who by 1828 were beginning to take charge of peri- 
odicals for their own sex had no thought of sponsoring questionable 
projects. They were intent rather upon disarming criticism and prov- 
ing that nothing need be feared from their harmless conservatism. 
Changing the social order was far from their minds, and any advocate 
of subversive doctrines was anathema to them. It was not in the col- 
umns of the many “ladies magazines” that reform movements were to 
be presented to women from 1830 to 1860, nor were the editors of such 
undertakings to endanger their success by rashly espousing any unpop- 
ular cause. Yet during those thirty years a group of periodicals defi- 
nitely addressed to women, and very largely edited by women, clam- 
ored loudly for some Right, or agitated vigorously against some Abuse. 

Between these outspoken publications and their decorous sister-jour- 
nals there was a great gulf, in, spite of the fact that both were depend- 
ent upon women for their existence. Such well-known ventures as 
Godey’s, Graham’s, and Peterson’s looked with scornful amusement 
upon these overserious contemporaries, and dismissed them as com- 
pletely negligible. Most of them lived only a brief period and are total- 
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ly forgotten to-day; many of them were wildly absurd; nevertheless, 
taken together, as a group, they make their little contribution to the 
ever changing American scene, and supply a papia of their own in 
any account of American magazines. 

With the Free Enquirer, edited by Frances Wright, the outstanding 
female reformer of her day, the story of these periodicals may properly 
be said to begin. This weekly paper made its first appearance in New 
York, on October 29, 1828, and proposed to deal with a wide variety of 
subjects in its “single and honest desire to promote the cause of human 
improvement”.’ It did not, in any special sense, address itself to femi- 
nine readers, although it repeatedly, endeavored “to open the eyes of the 
gentler sex to the nature of their situation in society, and to excite their 
attention to the discovery of some remedy for the unjust disabilities to 
‘which law and custom subjected them”? For the most part it aroused 
consternation among the “gentler sex” instead of opening their eyes, 
and brought about a great drawing aside of skirts. The radical Miss 
Wright lectured in public, a performance sacred to man in the 1820's, 
and openly attacked the influence of the clergy over the feminine world. 
Even though she argued ably for the rights of married women, she re- 
ceived little aid from those whose interests she espoused. In her at- 
tempts “to diffuse truth and dissipate prejudice” through the columns 
of her paper, few women supported her. The fact, however, that a 
woman could come before the country in a magazine devoted to re- 
‘form, and spread her views abroad, must have furnished example and 
incentive to many followers, even though they disapproved both of her 
and her doctrines. At any rate, during the next three decades, periodi- 
cals of every conceivable sort sprang up thick and fast, urging upon 
women the necessity of improving somebody or something. 

On January 9, 1830, New York ladies possessed of crusading zeal 
were offered an opportunity to exercise it in a cause morally respecta- 

-ble and unallied to any dangerous agitator. The New York Amulet 
and Ladies’ Literary and Religious Chronicle? saluted prospective read- 
ers on that day with its opening number, and proposed each fortnight 
thereafter to do what it could to “check intemperance and infidelity”. 
To that end it declared its intention of “portraying the deformity and 
the deleterious consequences of these deadly evils” by means of tales, 
sketches, and essays. An opening poem entitled “The Editor to his 

1 Free Enquirer, Oct. 29, 1828. 

2 Ibid., Aug. 5, 1829. 


3 Edited by T. Fisk. Vol. I., and scattered copies are in the American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Mass. (referred to below as A. A. Soc.). 
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Patrons” modestly acknowledged the need of help in this new enter- 
prise and gave assurance of its unimpeachable character: 


As one who launches on an unknown sea 

His little bark, adventurous is he ` 

Who writes and prints; he can but spread his sail, 
Approving patrons must supply the gale. 


But this allow me, worthy friends, to state 
With honest pride,—upon our vessel’s freight 
There is not in it, nor shall ever be, 

One line that modesty would blush to ‘see; 
Nothing that to the eye of candour shown 
Morality would blot, or Piety disown.* 


This candid effusion was followed by Moral Tale Number One, “writ- 
ten for the Amulet by a highly gifted poet of America”, in which was 
set forth “the confession of a Victim”, reduced through drink to a mis- 
erable old age in an almshouse. Little essays on True Religion, Athe- 
ism, Home, and The Female Heart made up the remaining contents, 
and bore out the promise given by the editor in his opening poem. 
Later issues supplied similar offerings, and evidently found some favor 
in the city, for after a few weeks the publisher announced that his sub- 
scribers had increased “to over three thousand”. The prospectus for the 
‘second volume, in January, 1831, announced that the paper would con- 
tinue to combine instruction with amusement by giving prominent 
place in every number to original tales—but only to such as served for 
the promotion of truth and the enlightenment of the race. 

The purpose of this little journal and its appeal to women readers 
attracted the attention of a lady in Boston who was, at the moment, 
_ struggling to produce an irreproachable periodical for the socially cor- 
rect of her city. Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, later editor for forty years 
. of Godey’s Lady’s Book, but in 1830 editing the Ladies’ Magazine of 
Boston, noted the opening numbers of the Amulet and Ladies’ Chront- 
cle with apprehension. Periodicals for women would soon lose their 
prestige if such crude offerings went unrebuked. In the February issue 
of the Ladies’ Magazine, therefore, she paid her respects to the new- 
comer with the caustic comment: : 


This semi-monthly publication is deyoted to the work of. checking Infidelity 
and Intemperance. As one of the most noted infidel teachers at present in 
our country (though fortunately not a native) happens to be a woman, there 
may be some excuse for preparing a paper opposed ‘to her principles, pur- 


4New York Amulet and Ladies’ Literary and Religious Chronicle, Jan. 9, 1830. 
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posely for the sex; otherwise we should deem such a proceeding a libel on 
the ladies of America. However, there may be ladies among us inclined to 


infidelity and intemperance, and if so we advise them immediately to sub- 
scribe for the New York Amulet. 


There was to be no confusing of audiences. Mrs. Hale and the lady- 
editors who emulated her proposed to remain in the drawing-room 
with their needlework, their books, and their elevated conversations. 
Let others pry about into questionable corners if they wished. 
Disapproval did little to check the reforming upstarts. By the time 
the Amulet had drawn a small body of readers together, a Female Ad- 
vocate, more audacious than its predecessor, was announcing its deter- 
mination to enlist “the females of New York in the work of moral im- 
provement and the elevation of the fair sex”. For several years before 
its initial appearance, in January, 1832, a fanatical young man named 
John R. McDowall, fresh from his theological studies at Princeton, had 
been devoting himself to missionary labors among the outcasts of the 
city. Horrified by the numbers of abandoned women he found about 
him, and overcome with romantic pity for their miserable state, he had 
set himself the task of rescuing them from degradation and of placing 
before the public its responsibility for their presence.in society. In little 
pamphlets called Magdalen Facts he called upon all Christians to face 
the extent of the evil that surrounded them, and to assist him in organ- 
izing a society for the suppression of vice. In order to finance these 
publications out of his meager income, he took an attic room and lived 
on a-starvation fare of bread and gruel. He distributed his tracts, wrote 
articles for newspapers, and expounded his ideas whenever he could get 
an audience.® At one of his scantily attended lectures, William Goodell, 
publisher of the Genius of Temperance, was roused to interest, and de- 
termined to assist the young reformer. He proposed to enlist the sym- 
pathies of women in McDowall’s work through the columns of a new 
periodical to be called the Female Advocate! In this he could also urge 
the temperance cause and recommend various methods of “moral im- 
provement”. Every fortnight, for at least two years, this paper had 
much to say about the “female profligate”. It was especially interested 
in encouraging the organization of “Moral Societies” which should de- 
vote themselves to rescuing unfortunate women from idleness, vice, and 
misery, and to inculcating in their members “purity of thought, word, 
5 Memoir and Select Remains of John R. M’Dowall, the Martyr of the 7th Command- 


mentin the roth Century (N. Y., 1838). 
8 Scattered copies from Oct., 1832, to Dec, 1833, in A. A. Soc. 
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and deed”. Through.such societies, the editor explained, virtuous wives 
and daughters could make their influence felt and free society from 
defilement. : : 

In order that the virtuous might first free themselves from all bond- 
age, the Advocate begged its readers “to break the chains which vice 
assisted by fashion had rivetted on thousands of the fair daughters of 
America”, and to think seriously on the subject of “female dress and 
ornament”, Dress, the editor believed, constituted “the leading temp- 
tation of both sexes and engulphed thousands, year after year, in the 
sinks of pollution which abound in all our great cities”. Nor could 
intemperance in eating be countenanced by those who hoped to make 
the world a fairer place. “Female Retrenchment Societies” were sug- 
gested, which should dispense with “tea, cofee, rich cake, pastry, pre- 
serves, snuff, and tobacco, as well as spirits, wines, and cordials”.® In- 
discriminate reading, too, was a snare to be avoided. One earnest cor- 
respondent to the paper felt that few writers had done more serious 
injury to the country than Sir Walter Scott. “I have never”, he wrote, 
“met anyone who has been benefited by Scott, but I have seen many on 
whose moral and religious principles his writings have had a pernicious 
effect. ... His profane oaths must shock every person of correct taste 
and religious feeling... . He has thrown around intemperance a charm 
that is not at all favorable to temperance societies, for he generally rep- 
resents ardent spirits as sharpening the wits and increasing social happi- 
ness. Since his novels present religion in a false light, they will surely 
promote infidelity and vice.”® With the second year of its existence, 
the Female Advocate turned its attention miore specifically to the tem- 
perance movement, presenting poems and stories “by talented female 
correspondents”, dealing with the degradation caused by drink, and 
giving detailed accounts of the formation of new temperance societies. 
The campaign for moral reform it was able to surrender to a new pub- 
lication, for McDowall, having come into the possession of $80, began 
a periodical of his own in January, 1833. ` 

McDowall’s Journal provided for its founder the opportunity he 
had dreamed of for years. Through this publication he determined 
to do everything in his power to arouse all “Christian females in the 
United’ States” to embattled action in behalf of “moral purity”. With 
their help-he hoped to make New York tremble for its sins. The evils 


T Female Advocate, Nov. 2, 1832. 
8 Ibid, 

9 Ibid., Feb. 9, 1833. 

10 File in Boston Public Library. 
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he had discovered as he walked the streets of the city he proposed to 
set forth in his paper until every sheltered woman realized the dangers 
threatening young and unguarded females. So detailed were his ac- 
counts of lurid scenes and so frank some of his extravagant revelations 
that he soon brought upon his devoted head the disapproval of the pub- 
lic press. His Journal was indicted by a grand jury as a nuisance, and 
he was forced to turn his activities in other directions. But his efforts 
to arouse interest had not been fruitless. The Female Moral Reform 
Society of New York, formed as an auxiliary to the American Seventh 
Commandment Society, declared its fidelity to his cause, purchased his 
paper at the end of the year 1834, and continued to issue it as the 
Advocate of Moral Reform™ i 

For the first eighteen months of its existence this publication was 
edited by several members of the society, assisted by an interested 
clergyman; but in 1836, Miss Sarah Towne Smith, who became Mrs. 
Martyn in 1841, was put in charge and guided its policies until 1845, 
when jealousy and strife rent the ranks of the Moral Reformers and 
aroused her, with a disaffected minority, to the production of rival jour- 
nals. In the opening number of this Advocate, issued on January 1, 
1835, the public was informed that while the new paper would “be full 
in its exposure of vice”, it would at the same time be “sufficiently deli- 
cate and chaste in character” to circulate freely among all classes. Since 
other public prints would not expose “the vice of licentiousness” and 
aid in “forming such a public sentiment as would banish the vice from 
the community”, it was necessary that some periodical take upon itself 
the task of “collecting and publishing facts, presenting the careers of 
licentious men, and stripping vice of its gaudy attire’. The Advocate 
of Moral Reform advanced resolutely to this work under the motto: 
“For there is nothing covered that shall not be revealed; neither hid 
that shall not be made known.” Encouraging letters assured the edi- 
tors that they were engaging in a work appropriate to their sex. “When”, 
asked one correspondent, “were the holy feelings of the female heart 
and the controlling powers of the female mind ever put in requisition 
to ameliorate the condition of our depraved and erring race without 
producing some visible and lasting benefit? Go on, Ladies, go on, in 
the strength of the Lord! The virtuous part of the country will sus- 
tain you.” *? 

Go on the ladies did, but with several changes of emphasis in the 

11 Partial files in Boston Public Library, in Widener Library, Harvard University, and 


in the A, A. Soc. 
12 Advocate of Moral Reform, Apr., 1835. 
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contents of the paper. By 1846, when Mrs. Martyn and her friends left 
the society, articles entitled The Magnitude of Licentiousness, The Guilt 
of Seduction, Details of Horrible Profligacy had given place to accounts 
of destitute women and neglected children. Mrs. S. R. I. Bennett, who 
followed Mrs. Martyn as editor, felt that the publication could achieve 
its greatest usefulness by sedulously guarding the domestic hearth and 
making its appeal to the family circle. In accordance with this modi- 
fied policy the name of the paper was changed, in 1847, and it became 
the Advocate of Moral Reform and Family Guardian, “designed as an 
Aid to Parents in the discharge of their obligations, a Guardian of the 
young, 2 Friend of the Friendless, and an Advocate of Industry, Virtue, 
and Moral Purity”. Year by year, the Advocate revealed itself increas- 
ingly general in its advocacy of reforms, and by the 1850’s it was a com- 
pletely respectable family magazine “exerting a hallowed influence in 
the domestic circle”. When the unpleasant topic of the Rights of Wo- 
men arose, the editor published one letter asserting the equality of the 
sexes and then announced firmly: “No further discussion on this. sub- 
ject will appear in our.columns; the conductors of this sheet have their 
time and thought engrossed more with the duties of women and the 
rights of neglected children than aught besides.”’* With this irre- 
proachable program the paper prospered, weathered the gales of the 
1860's, and under the editorship of Mrs. Helen E. Brown, continued its 
course into the ’seventies. 

Inspired, doubtless, by the efforts of McDowall and his followers, a 
group of Boston ladies organized a Female Moral Reform Society in 
their city in 1835, and, not to be outdone by their New York sisters in 
resisting “the Moloch of impurity”, established, in 1838, a fortnightly 
Friend of Virtue * edited by Miss Rebecca Eaton, corresponding secre- 
tary for the society. This new periodical spoke out vehemently to the 
New England ladies. “Dear Sisters”, it urged, “we would hold up to 
your view the violated law of God as contained in the seventh precept 
of the Decalogue, and ask you what shall be done to save it from uni- 
versal desecration. We present it to you in behalf of our beloved New 
„England, exalted to heaven in point of privilege, yet by her departure 
from the purity and simplicity of our pilgrim fathers standing on the 
verge of a fearful destruction. Dear Sisters, shall this state of things 
continue?” 7® 

18 Ibid., Feb., 1852. 


14 Scattered files in Widener Library, and in the A. A. Soc. 
15 Friend of Virtue, Oct. 15, 1839. 
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The Friend of Virtue was determined that no lack of effort on its 
part should be the cause of such continuation. Young women were 
admonished to beware with whom they kept company and not to be 
deceived by a handsome form. and agreeable manners; older women 
were urged to pray, read their Bibles, and aim at purity of heart; all 
women were implored to disseminate the principles of the society, to 
work tirelessly in distributing tracts, and to arouse their friends to the 
dangers that threatened them. The editor admitted that it was painful 
‘to the female mind to contemplate the prevalence of licentiousness, but 
that only by facing such evil could woman hope to make right stand- 
ards prevail. She printed, therefore, in the magazine, stories such as 
Jane Greenleaf, or the Fate of Thousands, setting forth in sad detail 
the episodes in a downward career; special articles designed to cause 
“a thrill of horror to strike the soul”; awful disclosures of what hap- 
pened to helpless females in-New York; and indignant editorials pil- 
lorying improper public lecturers. -The theater, elaborate dress, and 
novels by profligate authors, all met with resolute opposition in the 
Friend of Virtue. Women were reminded that the most polluted and 
polluting characters of the town were sure to be seen at the playhouses, 
and that many deluded females had taken their first steps to destruction 
because of a' desire to appear gayly clad. Fathers and mothers were 
implored not to allow their sons and daughters “to breathe an atmos- 
phere exhaled by such monsters in human form” ° as Bulwer Lytton 
and Eugene Sue. Such other moral pitfalls as oyster cellars, gambling 
houses, and barrooms were denounced with violence, while fortune tell- 
ing was shown to be “a device to ruin souls and deluge the land in 
pollution and crime” t 

As time went on, this periodical, like the Advocate of Moral Reform, 
became less excited in its utterances, grew more restrained in tone, and 
gradually subsided, in 1863, into the Friend of Virtue and Parent’s As- 
sistant, a sedate religious publication. Like its predecessor, also, it held 
no commerce with the suffrage movement. Women might properly 
establish societies to reform humanity, might edit periodicals and write 
voluminously for them, but to demand a vote or the right to hold pub- 
lic office was conduct unbecoming in an American lady. 

_ These two long-lived journals of “moral reform” had as their com- 
panions during the ‘forties and ’fifties more than a score of ephemeral 
periodicals, each of which sought to bring about in some way, through 


16 Jbid., Nov. 15, 1844. $ 
17 Ibid, Oct. 1, 1848. 
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the agency of woman, a better condition of affairs on earth. Some of 

‘these publications agitated for temperance, some for the antislavery 
cause; others demanded for women the righ: to work and to vote as 
the equals of man; and still others, greatly daring, defied all the forces 
of conservatism in their efforts to bring about a millennium through 
dress reform. The women who presided over these papers were, very 
often, unusual and outstanding personalities. They were not welcomed 
into the field of journalism as were their more restrained sisters who 
edited the accepted “ladies’ magazines”. Instead, alarums and excur- 
sions accompanied their entrance, and only a crusading spirit and an 
unflinching belief in the rightness of their cause sustained them in their 
spirited conflicts. They did battle constantly with all the forces of prej- 
udice, and however amusing or absurd some cf their “Causes” may now 
appear, they must be credited with doing much to freshen the stuffy 
air of feminine America. 

In the antislavery agitation women editors took an active and sig- 
nificant part. Lydia Maria Child conducted the weekly National Anti- 
Slavery Standard in New York from i841 to 1849; Maria Weston Chap- 
man ardently supported William Lloyd Garrison’s work in Boston dur- 
ing the 1840’s, and acted as editor of the Non-Resistant and the Liberty 
Bell; Margaret Shands Bailey assisted with the National Era in Wash- 
ington, D. C., from 1847 until 1859, and after her husband’s death car- 
ried on the paper for a short time; Julia Ward Howe acted as joint 
editor with her husband, in 1851, of the Boston Commonwealth, a pub- 
lication dedicated to free thought and the liberty of the slave. These 
women, however, did not at any time address their periodicals specifi- 
cally to the members of their own sex. Indeed, they expressed dis- 
approval of distinct publications of any kind for women, believing that 
whatever was suited to educated man was equally suited to educated 
woman? But this policy was not followed by the advocates of other 
movements, and the growing convicticn that women by uniting could 
exercise a power peculiarly feminine led, after 1840, to a succession of 
reform magazines edited by women and directed particularly to women. 

The Olive Plant and Ladies’ Temperance Advocate, begun in New 

| York in July, 1841, firmly declared itself “a periodical to be conducted 
and sustained entirely by Ladies”. It hoped to “enlighten the under- 
standing, elevate the affections, enliven the imagination, and improve 

18 This policy was definitely stated in the National Anti-Slavery Standard, Sept. 2, 


1841. 
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the heart”, and found approval of its course in the sisterly . welcome 
which it received from the Advocate-of Moral Reform. “It is a matter 
of rejoicing”, declared the editor of the Advocate, “that the agency of 
woman in the renovation of the world is becoming more effective and 
her influence more and more widely felt. Too long has woman slept 
over the wants and miseries of a world in ruins... . We rejoice that 
she is waking up at last and that some of the ablest female pens are 
pledged to the support of this new periodical.” 7° 

The able female pens worked busily, and, guided by Miss Mary 
Augusta Coffin, the editor of the paper, produced every fortnight for 
at least two years, a variety of appeals to the ladies of America. Alcohol 
was attacked as the most deadly “curse of the domestic sphere, the mur- 
derer of countless thousands of wives and mothers”. Because of it the 
groans of women were louder “than the earthquake’s terrific sound, and 
her days were filled with mourning and darkness”.** To combat this 
foe to their life and happiness, the Olive Plant urged ladies everywhere 
to form temperance societies, and to send in for publication complete 
accounts of these organizations and of the reformations achieved through 
their agency. A large part of the paper was given over to these reports, 
but space was also found for little stories of lives made unhappy by 
drink, and for poems with a wide variety of metrical form. One issue” 
contained not only a sonnet “To the Daughter of a Deceased Inebriate”, 
but an impassioned monologue in rhymed couplets wherein a victim, 
“Lost, ruined, wretched, seethed in misery”, related the story of her 
downfall to a visiting Reformer. This confession spared no warnings: 


... The red wine graced our board, 

And noble guests drank with my honor’d lord; 
I with them sipped the sparkling beverage then 
Nor dreamed of evil; Ah, no prophet’s ken 
Foresaw the future; but at length I found 

My husband lov’d the revel’s charmed sound. 

I prayed, entreated, but "twas all in vain, 

He fell a willing prey to fashion’s chain. 


Soon wealth, honor, manhood, all departed, and the wife, maddened by 

neglect and abuse, “sheathed the murderous steel” in the bosom of her 

erstwhile honored lord. Then, desperate beyond all thinking, she 

“Grasped the bowl and drained it”, and became “Lost to all shame, 
20 Advocate of Moral Reform, July 15, 1841. 


21 Olive Plant and Ladies’ Temperance Advocate, July 1, 1841. 
22 Ibid., July 15, 1842. 
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without a hope or friend”. But her wretched state was soon changed. 
Her visitor brought the good news that total-abstinence societies existed. 
She joined one, pledged herself to reform, and was soon leading a new 
life in a peaceful home. ; 

Somewhat more ambitious than the Olive Plant in the scope of its 
reforming zeal was the American Woman, published weekly in Phila- 
delphia by Mrs. Probosco, and “edited by Ladies”? It began a brief 
career in 1845 with an indictment of the times, declaring the age to be 
“a selfish and sensual” one, and asserting its intention of speaking out 
“truly and soberly” on matters of “literature, politics, religion, social and 
civil life”. The works of man seemed to the editors of this paper to 
merit serious rebuke. So vigorous was their denunciation of masculine 
failings that the polite T. S. Arthur, editor of Arthur’s Ladies’ Maga- 
zine, was moved to mingle compliment and protest in his comments 
- upon the opening numbers of the periodical: “Certain it is that the 
American Woman is edited with no mean ability, and it is also certain 
that it cuts right and left at the lords of creation who rule in the literary 
world. ... But let it not waste too much time in exposing the deficien- 
cies on our side, but strive to develop its own truth, power, and beauty. 
Woman’s influence upon society is strongest when it comes in gentle 
and effective incentives to virtuous actions.”** SET 

To this unctuous comment the good ladies replied somewhat point- 
edly, considering the ubiquity of Mr. Arthur’s literary productions, that 
testing American literature by what they deemed sound canons of criti- 
cism they found it a “baby literature” and had so denominated it. “Our 
men we found writing like little misses”, they added, “and we told them 
so. Their writings are chaffy, of the passions which destroy and en- 
feeble, and not of the understanding which illumines, preserves, and 
ennables.” ?° Whatever success the American Woman achieved in il- 
luminating and ennobling the life of the period remains unrecorded, for 
no copies of this high-minded venture seem to have survived the year 
1845. 

Ia May of the following year a New York monthly magazine called 
the Ladies’ Wreath’? under the editorship of Mrs. Sarah Towne Mar- 
tyn, who had severed her connection with the Advocate of Moral Re- 
form, started out valiantly to regenerate the world, but lost its courage 

. 23 The references to this periodical are quoted from Arthur’s Ladies’ Magazine, issues 
of 145. 
24 Arthur's Ladies’ Magazine, Jan., 1845. 


25 [bid., Mar., 1845. 
26 File in Boston Public Library. 
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after a few numbers and subsided into a “ladies’ magazine” of the ac- 
cepted type. It based its appeal from the first on the “powerful moral 
influence of woman”, which it hoped to direct toward bettering the con- 
dition of oppressed seamstresses and securing more adequate compen- 
sation for factory operatives. Sensible articles suggested that more 
women might well interest themselves in the wages paid to their toiling - 
sisters, and might think seriously about the fact that for sewing twelve 
hours a day many workers were receiving only three dollars a week. 
But these humanitarian efforts did not, apparently, bring subscribers, ` 
and the Wreath soon changed its policy, directing its energies to the 
more profitable task of placing woman “in her true position as the en- 
lightened, substantially educated, everyday companion of man,—rational 
yet refined”. 

A worthy follower of the earlier Olive Plant was the American Ama- 
ranth and Lady’s and Gentleman’s Temperance Magazine, issued from 
. Philadelphia in 18477" While it did not declare itself exclusively femi- 
nine, it hoped for the assistance of all ladies in its efforts “to stem the 
overwhelming tide of drunkenness in America by endeavoring to win 
the misguided, perishing inebriate back to virtue and peace by the mild 
influence of gentleness and love”. In addition to this object it proposed 
to give due consideration to “female society as a refiner of man’s na- 
ture”, to the duty of mothers, and the miserable wages of working girls, 
to physical education, and especially to such glaring evils as gaming and 
the theater. The stage, one editorial pointed out, had become a place 
of disgusting exhibitions, where French and Italian dancers indecently 
exposed themselves, to the shame of the age that tolerated such conduct. 
The homage paid to the dancing of Fanny Elssler, “a woman wholly 
unfit to be the associate of the humblest female in our western forests”, 
was pronounced an insult to the morality of the country, and any ad- 
vocacy of such a performance “a vile outrage upon every principle of. ~ 
virtue, decency, or morality”. Better, far better, the article concluded, 
be uncultivated and innocent than refined and corrupt?’ 

Much more entertaining than any of these earlier journals of reform 
was a racy paper issued in Pittsburgh from 1848 to 1857 by a woman 
who cared not a whit what proprieties she offended with her lively pen, 
and rather enjoyed shocking the timorous. Jane Swisshelm, of the Pitts- 
burgh Saturday Visiter”? had no intention of restraining ‘her utterances 

27 Vol. I., no. 1, Jan., 1847, in the A. A. Soc. i 


28 American Amaranth and Lady’s and Gentleman's Temperance Magazine, Jan., 
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or of following any conventional pattern. She meant to be a journalist 
among journalists, and to have a good time in saying just what she 
thought on all manner of subjects. No one ever accused her, or the 
Visiter (the spelling of which she justified by Dr. Johnson), of being 
dull. Saucy, daring, pert, lacking in respect for respectability the paper 
might be, but amusing and good tempered always, with a fine disre- 
gard for correct manners and mincing utterances. For over six years 
before she began publishing a periodical of her own, Mrs. Swisshelm 
had contributed to the Pittsburgh Spirit of Liberty, an antislavery week- 
ly, and to the Commercial Journal. When the Liberty party was left 
without a paper of its own in 1848, she announced her intention of edit- 
ing a political weekly in which candidates with the “right” views on 
slavery would find determined support—and the Saturday Visiter ap- 
peared. 
According to her own account, as soon as the first copies of the paper 
were distributed to a waiting crowd that blocked the street before her 
office door, “The American eagle swooned and fell off his perch” at the 
idea of a political sheet edited by a woman, while masculine editors 
from Maine to Georgia shouted in horror, “She is a man, all but the 
pantaloons”. The shocked comments of her contemporaries she met 
with such a deluge of sarcasm that editors soon whispered to each other, 
“Beware of Sister Jane”. What she thought, she said; and what she 
said, left no one in doubt as to her meaning? 

On the antislavery question she had much to say. An individualist 
_ always, she did not join any of the abolition societies, preferring to go 
her own way alone, but no follower of Garrison could have expressed 
himself more decidedly. Her usual procedure was to state her opinions 
in somewhat violent terms, and when taxed with severity to give a more 
extended exhibition of what she really could do. On one occasion being 
- rebuked for overemphasis, and challenged with taking advantage in 
argument of the fact that she was’a woman, she retorted: “We do not 
as a rule say one half that we feel we should say if we were a man. If 
we were, and any fellow who had acted hound and aided in capturing 
a fugitive should offer us any of the courtesies of life proper between 
man and man, we would spit on him. ... Any one who for a twenty 
dollar fee would aid in tearing a man from his family and consign him 
to the condition of a brute beast ought to be held without the range of 
human sympathy. We would not let such a biped sleep in our barn or 
take a drink at our pump.” * Her readers probably understood after 


30 Jane G. Swisshelm, Half a Century (Chicago, 1880). 
31 Saturday Visiter, Mar. 29, 1851. 
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this comment that Jane Swisshelm did not particularly- care for slave- 
catchers, 

Although the temperance movement had her approval, she refused 
to take any part in the conventions held by women to advance this 
cause. The “mild influence of gentleness and love” advocated by the 
American Amaranth to win “the misguided, perishing inebriate” back 
to virtue made no appeal to her. She had nothing but contempt for 
the sentimental manifestations of the “Washingtonian Movement”, and 
for what she regarded.as its flabby twaddle about “elevating the poor 
drunkard”, Commenting upon the consideration which the public was 
asked to show toward reformed reprobates, she wrote: “We would 
have them brought to their senses by direct appeals to the only feelings 
they have—cowardice and selfishness. Thrash them like spaniels. 
Every time they get drunk, horse whip them. If they are too low to be 
reformed shut them up in a prison and. put them to work ina cell. ... 
No use talking about stings of conscience. Conscience might as well 
try to sting the head of a bass drum as a heart preserved in alcohol,” 3? 
Not content with this fling, she proceeded to express even more hereti- 
cal doctrine: It was merely cowardice, weakness, or stupidity that made 
a wife stay with a drunken husband. A woman could not perform her 
duty to herself or society-and continue in such a marriage. Let women 
once get the ballot box and they would soon vote themselves freedom 
from such bondage, and “leave the hero-drunkards to go to upper re- 
gions and wed with angels”. 

This redoubtable editor’s zeal for the causes she espoused found ex- 
pression often in audacious attacks on public characters. She was no 
respecter of persons and slashed right and left when her feelings were 
aroused. She ridiculed judges until their dignity was sorely tried; she 
poured scorn upon clergymen for their half-hearted stand on national 
questions; and she scandalized the -soft-spoken by diatribes against 
prominent political figures. One of her notable onslaughts was directed 
against Daniel Webster, and when her philippic was sharply criticized, 
she defended it, as was her custom, with an even more vigorous re- 
statement. 


In the spring [of 1851] we willfully and maliciously, and of malice pre- 
pense did go to Washington City to see what we could see. There was also ' 
some smelling to be done. A moral stench rose up. We published, there- 
fore, an article on the crimes of Daniel Webster. We told distant worship- 
pers that the God-like statesman, who was leading them to sell the birth- 
right of liberty, was a great nasty beast, with whom drunkenness was the 
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rule, sobriety the exception. ... We told them that to us he appeared both 
dangerous and loathseme 3? < 


For woman suffrage the Saturday Visiter stood firm, although Mrs. 
Swisshelm could never bring herself to frarernize comfortably with the 
leaders of the movement. Yet she was heart and soul for the vote, and 
prompt to puncture with her wit any grandiloquent opposition to the 
demands of the suffrage conventions. When the elegant New York 
Mirror, irritated beyond endurance at the sight of women in council 
assembled, burst forth in exasperation against one of the meetings, it 

‘delivered its dignity into her irreverent hands. She wrote: 


t 


The New York Mirror rails at the Worcester convention and exclaims 
in phrensy, “Women’s offices are those of wife, mother, daughter. sister, 
friend—Good God, can they not be content with these?’ Men’s offices are 
those of husband, father, son, brother, friend. Goodness Gracious, can they 
not be content with these? ... Why will they tangle their whiskers, soil 
their hands, and tarnish their boots dabbling and wading in politics, law, 
` and learning? Why should they covet the legal power to protect their lives 

and property, or want remuneration for their labor? Are they not hus- 

bands, fathers, sons, brothers? The old colonists were a pretty set of numb- 

skulls to object to the principle of taxation without representation. They 

were husbands, fathe-s, sons, and brothers, but still they must needs aspire 

to be legislators also,—to be their own law-makers, over and above and into 
_the bargain to the other great rights they already enjoyed.34 


There seemed little left to say to an opponent after the graceless Jane 
had answered him in her best style. 

Besides standing for antislavery, temperance, and woman suffrage, 
the Saturday Visiter had some tart comments to offer on the subject of 
woman’s health, her dress, her reading, and her education. The “fash- 
ion-plate mongers” were accused of instigating more murders than ever 
Nero committed, and of procuring for the venders of quack medicines 
“more employment than the cholera itself”®5 Mrs. Swisshelm had only 
scorn for the women who were such “consummate fools as to wish to 
resemble or imitate” these fashions, but concluded that since “no per- 
son of sense or taste can be injured by them, it is little matter how many 
ninaies they kill off”.3* She did not adopt the bloomer costume of the 
dress reformers, however, disliking “their curtailed drapery” as much as 
she did other extremes of fashion. She stood in this matter, as she did 

83 Ibid., July 5, 1852. . 

84 Ibid., Nov. 16, 1850. 
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in most others, for her own ideas and views. She advocated the “water- 
cure treatment” popular in the 1840’s, and gave such explicit advice on 
daily bathing in her “letters to Country Girls” as to shock the suscepti- 
bilities of the more ‘Refined’. 

Until 1857 Mrs. Swisshelm continued to demonstrate her conviction 
that a reform periodical edited by a woman could make itself felt in the 
country. In that year she gave up the Visiter, left Pittsburgh and an 
unsatisfactory husband behind her, and removed to St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. She promptly became active in this new region, established a St. 
Cloud Visiter and continued until 1863 to discuss fearlessly the ques- 
tions of the day.” l 

In the year following the initial appearance of the Pittsburgh Visiter 
another magazine, edited by a reformer worthy to stand beside Jane 
Swisshelm, began to attract attention. On January 1, 1849, Mrs. Amelia 
Bloomer, whose name was later to be identified with a particular type 
of dress, issued in Seneca Falls, New York, the first number of a tem- 
perance magazine called the Lély.3® Mrs. Bloomer had taught in a dis- 
trict school ať seventeen, and at twenty-one had married the youthful 
editor of the Seneca County Courier. Encouraged by him, she contrib- 
uted articles on social and moral questions to the local newspapers, and 
gained thereby a modest reputation for fluency with her pen. In 1840 
and 1841 when the Washingtonian temperance movement swept the 
country, she enthusiastically supported the cause by writing for the 
Water-Bucket and the Temperance Star. She seemed, therefore, to the 
admiring ladies of Seneca Falls the very person to preside over a local 
journal of reform which they proposed to establish. She was not at 
first much interested in the cause of suffrage, and for a year the Lily 
was almost exclusively a temperance magazine; but as time went on 
she became convinced that it was part of her duty to campaign for the 
political rights of women. During her third year of editorship she dis- 
carded the fashionable dress so elaborately depicted in the bright pages 
of Godey’s and Peterson's, and.adopted the new reform costume with 
its short skirt and Turkish trousers. She did not introduce this fashion, 
but joined with other followers of Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, who 
seems first to have sponsored it, in extolling its comforts. Immediately 
the Lily gained new notoriety. The New York Tribune commented 
upon her action and other papers followed its lead. Some approved; 
others were horrified. The name of the little auburn haired, blue eyed 
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editor became an adjective and a common noun. Newspapers called 
the reform dress the “bloomer costume” and a wearer of it “a bloomer”. 
The subscription list of the Lily increased, and Mrs. Bloomer had a 
larger audience to address on the subject of reform. 

There was nothing of the swashbuckling style of Jane Swisshelm 
about Amelia Bloomer. She uttered her subversive doctrines in mild 
tones, and went her way regardless of clamor and tumult. As her in- 
terest in the suffrage movement grew, she lectured for it, wearing her 
“bloomer costume”, attended its conventions, and printed page after 
page of the proceedings of these gatherings. She begged her sex to de- 
pend more upon themselves and less upon man than they`were accus- 
tomed to do, to arouse themselves from tkeir passivity, and to contend 
for the opening of colleges and schools of science to women. In 1853 
she and her husband bought an interest in the Western Home Visitor, 
a family paper, in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and removed from Seneca Falls 
to that village. She continued to issue the Lily in this new region and 
to act also as assistant editor of the Home Visitor, announcing herself 
in each paper, “the uncompromising opponent of oppression in every 
form”. She insisted particularly upon woman’s right to engage in any 
kind of useful labor, with adequate pay for her work. Acting on her 
conviction she employed only women as typesetters on the Lily, and 
when. the men on the Home Visitor struck because of the presence of 
these workers in the joint office of the two papers, she filled their places 
also with women. 

Mrs. Bloomer’s connection with the Lily ceased in 1854. In that 
year she removed with her husband to Council Bluffs, Iowa, and feel- 
ing unable to carry on her editorial work there, disposed of her paper 
to Mrs. Mary Birdsall, of Richmond, Indiana. The new editor con- 
tinued the periodical until 1859 as “a semi-monthly quarto devoted to 
Temperance and the Elevation of Woman”. 

Most of the short-lived contemporary publications that surrounded 
the Saturday Visiter and the Lily gained little more than a local hearing 
for their words of admonition. The Ladies’ Garland and Cabinet of 
the Daughters of Temperance appeared weekly in New York for a time 
in 1845; the True Kindred, edited by Rebecca Sanford, spoke the lan- 
guage of reform at Akron, Ohio, in 1848; a Domestic Guardian offered 
help to the ladies of Rochester, New York, in 1849; the OAio Cultivator, 
published at Columbus, Ohio, by Mr. and Mrs. Bateham, maintained, 
during the early ‘fifties, a vigorous “Ladies Department” in which 
Mrs. Bateham urged the importance of an enlarged sphere of labor for 
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women. In 1852 Freedom's Pioneer and Woman's Advocate, edited by 
Anna W, Spenser, in Providence, Rhode Island, proclaimed itself the ` 
upholder of “Liberty, Truth, Temperance, and Equality”. During the 
same year a Neal Dow Gazette, or Advocate of the Ladies’ Ninth Ward 
Temperance Alliance, published by “a Committee of Ladies” in New 
York, exerted its influence in behalf of the Maine Law. In 1854 two 
other New York periodicals—a Temperance Gem, of Bath, Steuben 
County, edited by Jenny and Caroline Rumsey, and a Woman’s Tem- 
perance Paper, of New York City, edited by Mary C. Vaughan, begged 
the women of the state to exert their saving powers upon a perdition- 
bound commonwealth. Later in the decade (1857-1858) a Western 
Olive Branch, devoting itself every fortnight to “Temperance, Educa- 
tion, and Fireside Literature”, was published by Miss Carrie D. Filkins, 
first in Bloomington, Indiana, later in Cincinnati—its mission “to point 
out social vices, to instruct, elevate, and bless the family circles to whom 
it may become a welcome visitor”,®® 

Besides these ephemeral publications that seem to survive only in 
name, and are, doubtless, merely representatives of others which have 
completely disappeared, a number of somewhat more significant under- 
takings added to the ferment of the ’fifties. Of this group the Genius 
of Liberty,® edited in Cincinnati, Ohio, from 1851 to 1853, by Elizabeth 
Aldrich, was, apparently, the most thoroughgoing in its efforts to bring 
about a millennium. The editor in supplying a paper “devoted to the 
interests of American women” did not limit herself to a paltry two or 
three causes, but took all reform for her province. She felt a burning 
desire “to arouse her twelve million country women to put forth all 
their energies for their self-culture, their souls’ adornment and beauti- 
fulness”. 

The modest program which Mrs. Aldrich presented included the 
establishment in every state in the union of free district schools, high 
schools, and teachers’ colleges; the encouragement of women to exer- 
cise more freely, and to discard “every species of dress which is anti- 
physiological”, the combatting of “unjust public opinion which fences 
in woman’s aspirations and actions within the narrow space of domes- 
tic routine”, the doing away with “all idea of female inferiority” and 
the inequality of the sexes. The Genius of Liberty maintained that all 
its ideals could be realized if only the female sex would lay aside “envy, 

39 The periodicals referred to in this paragraph are mentioned or quoted in contem- 
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gossip, selfishness, dissonance, fault-finding, and hate, and become one 
` in friendship, cooperation, sympathy, liberality, and individual culture”. 
With its third volume the paper seems to have disappeared into obliv- 
ion, where assuredly its noble struggle entitled it to a well won repose. 
The advancement of woman found an equally determined but less 
exuberant champion in the Una‘ of Providence, Rhode Island, a 
monthly periodical established and directed by Mrs. Paulina Wright 
Davis, 2 cultivated woman who had for some years been active in her 
` opposition to slavery. She believed that the suffrage cause should have 
a dignified, well conducted paper, peculiarly its own, in which the true 
history of the movement might be presented. To accomplish this end 
she labored faithfully, writing detailed accounts of the woman’s rights 
conventions, grave editorials, and informative articles, setting forth the 
achievements of woman. Through these efforts she hoped to “elevate 
the female mind” and to convince women that they had too long béen 
satisfied with Ladies’ Books, Ladies’ Magazines, and Miscellanies. At 
the end of two years she confessed that her labors had not met with 
success, that women had not supported the Una, and that she feared 
the paper must give over its attempts to bring about united action 
among women. Help came, however, and, assisted by Caroline Dall, 
Mrs. Davis continued the magazine for another year, issuing it from 
Boston instead of Providence. Without violence or oratory, she insisted 
upon better educational opportunities for women, wider fields for their 
labor, more liberal payment for their work, and, as a necessary prelude 
to all these innovations—the vote. The correct pages of the Una with 
their calm reasonableness supply to-day a valuable record of the suf- 
frage movement from 1852 to 1856, but they furnished little excitement 
in the struggle itself, and probably added few converts to the cause. 
In January, 1855, a more bustling, if less elegant, periodical called 
the Ladies’ Advocate made its appearance in Philadelphia, with the 
announcement that. it ‘proposed to speak plainly about woman’s right 
to work and about the wages she was entitled to receive for her labor. 
It boasted the distinction of being owned by a joint stock company of 
women, edited by a woman, and printed entirely by women, all of 
whom were to codperate “in pushing the business to a successful point 
where it will remunerate all concerned”. The Una welcomed this 
newcomer and wished it Godspeed, yet deplored the fact that it did not 
41 File in Boston Public Library. 
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“take a position” on the suffrage issue. The editor of the Advocate, 
Miss Anna McDowell, made swift answer to this lament: “Take no 
position! ... Is it no position to demand our right to life and the means 
wherewith to gain an honorable subsistence? Know, transcendental 
sisters, we differ with you. Bless your grumbling souls, our blackened 
hands give more evidence of a position that will tell on the public mind 
than all the windy resolutions ever passed by all the mutual admiration 
societies in the land.”* 

From 1855 until at least 1858 the Ladies’ Advocate pursued its course, 
never identifying itself with any specific cause. It preferred to present 
the wrongs of humanity in general, and to plead for their redress, stead- 
ily maintaining that a paper, “owned, edited, published, and printed by 
women” was engaging in a genuine “Woman’s Movement”. 

Although reform periodicals prepared for and by women concerned 
themselves chiefly from 1830 to 1860 with improving the public morals 
or enlarging the sphere of women, they were not unmindful in passing 
of such incidental interests as health and dress. It remained, however, 
for special journals, particularly those advocating the water cure and 
dress reform, to bestow upon these subjects a passionate and whole- 
hearted devotion. The Health Journal and Advocate of Physiological 
Reform * was one of the earliest of these publications. It was estab- 
lished in 1840 and edited during that year by Mrs. Mary Gove Nichols, 
who, as a loyal follower of Sylvester Graham, pointed out the evils of 
overeating, of indulgence in meat, tea, coffee, and other unwholesome 
food. Becoming, a few years later, a convert to tne water cure method 
of treating disease, Mrs. Nichols began, after 1845, to present her gospel 
through the columns of the Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reform, 
“Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life”.*® In her 
determination “to rescue woman from her degraded bondage to quack- 
ery”, she presented with the unquenchable ardor of an enthusiast the 
benefits of the water cure, of bathing more frequently, eating more dis- 
criminatingly, and dressing more sensibly. She herself adopted the 
bloomer costume in 1851, and testified that every week that she wore it 
gave her new health and courage. The Laws of Life and Woman's 
Health Journal, edited by Miss Harriet N. Austin, in Dansville, New 
York, carried on the campaign for more hygienic living, and especially 
for more hygienic dressing, from 1857 until at least a decade after the 
Civil War. 


44 Una, Mar, 1855. , 
45 Scattered copies in the A. A. Soc. 
46 File in the A. A. Soc, 4 
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Dress reform found its most vehement exponent in the Sibyl“ 


a fortnightly publication edited from 1856 to 1864 in Middletown, 
New York,, by Mrs. Lydia Sayer Hasbrouck, an energetic “bloomer” 
and water cure physician. It was the design of this paper to supply 
“a review of the Tastes, Errors, and Fashions of Society”, and to prove 
that nothing exerted such a false and narrowing influence over woman 
as her servility to fashion. Mrs. Hasbrouck had been one of the first to 
adopt the reform costume in 1849. Asan independent and high-spirited 
girl, she had decided to put it on because of the physical freedom it gave 
her. When she was refused admission to a seminary simply because 
she wore the dress, it became to her a symbol of woman’s right to her 
own individuality. Neither scorn nor abuse could shake her faith in its 
fundamental importance. She felt that she had a principle to defend 
and resolved to stand unfalteringly for woman’s freedom. She lectured 
and wrote for newspapers, practiced as a water cure physician, and at 
all times and in all places declared that until women dressed more sen- 
sibly they could not hope to achieve the other reforms for which they 
were agitating. HS 

In the columns of the Sibyl she exerted her most determined efforts 
to reclaim women from'their serfdom to fashion. She pointed out to 
them that they were competent to engage in many pursuits closed to 
them at the moment if they would but discard a dress adapted only to 
“womanly helplessness”, and attire themselves fitly for the battle of life. 
A rather charming cut at the top of her magazine pictured the editor’ at 
work in the printing office, wearing an undeniably sensible and becom- 
` ing costume of pantaloons and workman’s smock. She repeatedly as- 
sured her readers that she was not a stickler for any particular style of 
garment, provided only that it gave freedom to the body and indicated 
that the wearer had some individuality of character. She herself varied 
the color and material of her dress to suit different occasions, wearing 
on her wedding day, according to an account in her paper, “a skirt of 
white India book, with pants of white satin; a basque of brocade silk 
trimmed with deep lace”.** 

It was subserviency to tyrant fashion, the Sibyl reiterated in almost 
every issue, that blighted the intelligence of women and rendered them 
incapable of taking their proper place in society as the equals of man. 
The “sentiment and practice of Dress Reform” was, therefore, a first 
step toward a practical realization of woman’s rights. The movement 


47 Partial file in the Boston Public Library. ; 
48 Sibyl, Aug. 15, 1856. 
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was to be a veritable American Revolution—its object to overthrow the 
rule of London and Paris fashion plates and raise up in their stead a 
genuine American spirit of independence, under whose enlightened 
guidance women would dress sensibly and advance naturally to all the 
rights and privileges of a democracy. Speeches and reports given at 
dress reform conventions, letters from “prized friends of Progress”, and 
a constant flow of vigorous-editorials incited the readers of the Sibyl to 
this all important revolt. Verse, too, added its inspiration: 


To clothe our souls with virtuous might, 
And treat our bodies fair— 

To know and dare to do the right, 
We'll make our daily care. 


And persecution’s lowering storm 
May gather thick around, 

But still we'll cry ‘Reform, Reform’, 
And hold our vantage ground,*® 


But although many rallied to the insurrection and undoubtedly endured 
persecution and abuse for a time, they did not put down the tyrant. 
Instead, most of the revolutionists capitulated completely. Only the 
doughty editor remained true to the cause. Until the day of her death, 
at the age of eighty-two, she continued to wear the reform costume, 
probably the only one of its early advocates to do so. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War the rallying cry “Reform, Re- 
form”, sounded so continuously by feminine voices for three decades, 
was lost in the tumult of actual conflict. Reform periodicals and female 
reformers turned their attention to the all absorbing business of the mo- 
ment. The laws, the habits, the clothes, the meat, and drink of America 
were entrusted to the keeping of a problematic future. In the years that 
followed the war many of the old causes were reasserted, but with a dif- 
ference. Periodicals became business enterprises. Reformers organized 
' for efficiency. The romantic days of individual effort were over and a 
picturesque chapter in the history of American magazines was com- 
pleted. 

BertHa-Monica STEARNS, 

Wellesley College. 


49 Ibid., Mar. 1, 1859. 


: LINCOLN’S ELECTION AN IMMEDIATE MENACE TO 
SLAVERY IN THE STATES?” 


Any attempt to answer the question, “Was there a reasonable prob- 
ability that the election of Lincoln meant an attack upon the institution 
of Slavery within the States?” must be made with a clear realization 
that probabilities are after all mere conjectures. Any adequate dis- 
cussion of the probabilities in this case—a perfectly proper proceeding, 
of course—must be founded upon an analysis, first, of the Republican 
party and its leadership; and, second, of the then existing situation in 
the United States. l . 

The Republican party came into existence with only one professed 

unifying principle, namely, opposition to the further extension of 
slavery. But, as Fite says, it was “built up ... out of the conscious 
desire of a multitude of people to destroy slavery”,? and within a 
relatively short time it became additionally cemented by a deep, sincere, 
and rapidly growing hatred of slavery and, in the case of most of its 
members, of the South as well. This is not often said to-day, but no 
one can read thoughtfully and dispassionately the newspapers, the 
‘public ard private utterances, and the letters of the day without a 
realization that this was the case. Chase voiced the feeling when he 
said that he wanted the slave emancipated, not for love of the negro, 
but because he hated the master Rufus Cheate said the Republican 
party knew one-half of America only to hate and dread it.* In spite 
of all its professions and official declarations, the party, unconsciously 
perhaps, by 1860 had become abolitionized. 

Fite thus sums up the case: 


The record of daily events disclosed Republican policy. Northern news- 
papers embodied it, and not the party platforms; the spontaneous words 
` and acts of individual men in their actual contact with slavery, and not the 
deceptive utterances of the politicians, An enumeration of the leading 


1 This paper was read at a discussion held at the Chattanooga meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association in April, 1930. It followed a paper by 
Professor Arthur C. Cole, which in a revised form appeared in this journal in 
July, 1931. 

2E, D. Fite, The Presidential Campaign of 1860, p. 190. 

8 W., C. Fowler, The Sectional Controversy, p. 205. 

4A, J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, Il. 412. 
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factors involved in the popular discussion readily suggests itself; the John 
Brown raid and the stupendous wave of enthusiastic approval called forth 
in countless ways by that event; Hinton Rowan Helper’s Impending 
Crisis and the ensuing struggle over the speakership in the House of 
Representatives; the bitter debates of the Senate and the House; the unspar- 
ing presentation of the evils of slavery in the Republican press; the respon- 
sive sympathy of Sunday Schools and Churches for blacks in distress; the 
moblike resistance to the Fugitive Slave Law and the rescue of fugitive 
slaves; the enactment of the personal liberty laws in the various state 
legislatures; the repugnance of courts to convict and punish the stealers and 
rescuers of the fugitives; the refusal of the Northern governors to give up 
offenders . . .; the popular terrorism practiced on Southerners traveling 
quietly in the North with their slaves... . These things all had but one 
meaning, and that was that the Northern people were mightily opposed 
to slavery and stood ready to strike it mortal blows. This was the inexor- 
able logic of daily events, and it was the genuine Republican doctrine. 
None could deny it. 


Republicans, of course, were not responsible for the John Brown 
raid, though Senator Henry Wilson said immediately afterward that 
it was “the consequence of the teachings of Republicanism”,® but they 
aided powerfully in performing the miracle which transformed a blood- 
stained and fanatic criminal into a national hero and martyr; few of 
them there were that failed to agree with Greeley that on the day of 
Brown’s execution, “the noblest manhood in America swings off the gal- 
lows of a felon”,’ and, in accord with Emerson, to regard that gallows as 
“glorious like the cross”. They took active part in memorial meetings, 
would not attend union meetings,’ and uttered no whole-hearted con- 
demnation of the crime. There is no indication that they felt any. 
Thousands proclaimed loudly their hearty approval of it. 

Likewise, as individuals, they gave The Impending Crisis eager 
and apparently unanimous approval, and, as a party, official endorse- 
ment. “Every sentence of the book”, said Giddings, “finds a response 
in the hearts of all true Republicans”? Wade said there was nothing 
objectionable in it, and Seward commended it as did Greeley, Bryant, 
and Kelley, to mention only a few of the more prominent admirers. 
The Republican membership of the House, almost without exception, 
joined in a formal endorsement of its contents, and the party dis- 
tributed it by the hundred thousand as a campaign document full of 
sound party doctrine. To those who have read it, this is fairly con- 

5 Op. cit, pp. r90~191. 

SL. T. Lowrey, Northern Opinion of Approaching Secession, p. 213. 

1 Ibid., p. 202. 


8 Ibid., p. 203. 
9 Fowler, p. 236. 
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vincing proof that the party was in reality one of abolition. There 
will, doubtless, be dissent in the minds of some from Caleb Cushing’s 
definition of abolitionists as “monomaniacs of ferocious philanthropy, 
teachers and preachers of assassination and treason”, but the evidence 
all points to the correctness of his statement that the Republicans 
“profess fealty to the Union, and . . . operate politically within the 
forms of the Constitution, but ... have allowed their minds to be so 
pre-occupied with the treasonable teachings and preachings of the 
Abolitionists, as to have entered into a path of systematic assault on 
the chartered rights of the Southern States”.1° 

Thus far I have dealt with Republican opinion. Attention must be 
directed also to declaration of party intent. The Dred Scott case 
furnishes an illustration. 

The case was brought by Abolitionists, and the two antislavery 
members of the Supreme Court forced the unwilling majority to in- 
clude in the opinion the question of the Missouri Compromise." The 
Republican and Abolitionist leaders then seized upon the decision as 
an example of aggression on the part of the “slave power”, They 
aroused the public, at first indifferent to it, to a frenzy of excitement, 
without any foundation accused the majority of the Court of a con- 
spiracy with Pierce, Buchanan, and Douglas, and never retracted the 
slander.” And, finally, denouncing the decision as no law, they de- 
clared that they would not regard it, or that, by a deliberate packing 
of the Court, they would secure its reversal. Lincoln, in spite of his - 
demand at Galena in 1856 that the question of slavery extension be 
submitted to the Supreme Court as the proper tribunal for a decision 
of the matter, and his pledge to abide by the result, declared on July 
19, 1858, that he would not regard it as binding, and demanded its 
reversal? Seward stated his views more baldly. “We shall reorganize 
the Court, and thus reform its political sentiments and practices, and 
bring thern into harmony with the Constitution and with the laws of 
nature.”!* Evarts also looked to a reorganization of the Court, one 
that would base it upon population.” 

10 C, M. Fuess, Caleb Cushing, Il. 241. 

11 Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in United States History, pp. 281~300. 

12 See Seward's speech in the Senate, June 26, 1857, and Lincoln’s at Springfield, 
July 17, 1858. See also Beveridge, II. 41, 495. 

13 “If I were in Congress and a vote should come up on the question whether 
slavery should be prohibited in a new territory, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, I 
would vote that it should.” See also his Peoria speech and those following it. 


14G. E. Baker, ed, The Works of William H. Seward, IV. 595. 
15 Albany Journal, Oct. 20, 1860, quoted in Washington Constitution, Oct. 27, 1860. 
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In the analysis of the Republican attitude toward slavery, much 
light is thrown by a consideration of Republican action with respect 
to constitutional guarantees. Personal Liberty laws, the majority of 
them passed by Republican legislatures, designed to nullify the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, were to be found in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Kansas. Laws operating 
in part similarly were found in Indiana, Illinois, lowa, and Minnesota. 
Only in New Jersey, California, and Oregon were no obstacles placed 
in the way of executing the law.’® All of the states mentioned 
prohibited state officers and citizens from aiding in the execution of 
the law, some denied the use of any public buildings, a still larger 
number provided for legal defense of the fugitives, and three pro- 
claimed the freedom of fugitive slaves entering their borders. 

Among Republican leaders Lincoln appears as relatively conserva- 
tive, but a close study of his writings indicates that he, too, grew fast to 
radicalism, that he was touched—“all broke out”—with abolition, to 
quote a contemporary opinion of him in 1856.17 He had started 
out with the idea of restoring the Missouri Compromise, but quickly 
opposed such a suggestion;’® he had advocated allowing the Supreme 
Court to settle the territorial question, and then fiercely attacked the 
Court for attempting to do so; intimately familiar with the scope and 
character of the abolition crusade, entirely aware of the falsity of most 
of the propaganda employed, and fully conscious of its effect in the 
South, he not only never denounced it, or in any way opposed it, 
but was himself increasingly influenced in opinion by it? 

In 1856 he said: “We shall be in a majority after a while, and 
then the revolution which we shall accomplish will be none the less 
radical from being the result of pacific measures. . . . Slavery is a 
violation of eternal right. We have temporized with it from the neces- 
sities of our condition.” Slavery he pronounced “a detestable crime 
and ruinous to the nation”. Nor was his attitude toward slaveowners 
reassuring. “Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for 
themselves, and, under the rule of a just God, cannot long retain it. 
If this thing is allowed to continue, it will be but one: step further 

16 Fowler, op. cit; M. G. McDougall, Fugitive Slaves, p. 67; Edward McPherson, 
History of the Rebellion, pp. 16, 44-47; J. J. Lalor, Cyclopedia of Political Science, 
HI. 162. 

17 Beveridge, T. 384. 


18 Bloomington Speech. 
18 Beveridge, IL 19-20. 
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to impress the same rule in Illinois.” And the close of the speech was 
a threat of war not thinly veiled.” 

From the time’the Dred Scott decision was handed down until 
1860, he never lost opportunity to insinuate and develop and strengthen 
in the public mind the idea hinted at in the last sentence quoted 
above, namely, that unless the South were checked, it would force 
slavery upon an unwilling North. It was effective propaganda. In 
fact, so successful was he in arousing fear and anger against this 
supposed culminating aggression of the “slave oligarchy”, that it is 
not improbable that he made more Abolitionists than the Abolitionists 
themselves, : 

The “House Divided” speech in 1858, while it advocated no specific 
aggression upon slavery, was none the less a declaration of war, and:at 
Chicago he developed the idea, declaring his desire that slavery should 
be put in the course of ultimate extinction." Here, too, appears the 
statement of another doctrine equally inimical to Southern interest. 
“Let us discard all this quibbling about this man and the other man, 
this race and that race, and the other race being inferior, and there- 
fore they must be placed in an inferior position. Let us ... unite as 
one people ... until we shall once more stand up declaring that all 
men are created equal.” At intervals he specifically denied any such 
view, but again and again restated it, until the New York Times was 
able to say at the close of the campaign of 1860 that he asserted for 
the negroes “a perfect equality of civil and personal rights under the 
Constitution” ?? 

There were other assertions of Lincoln which indicate his essential 
radicalism. “Slavery”, he declared at Alton, “is the real issue. That 
is the issue that will continue in this country when these poor tongues 
of Judge Douglas and myself shall be silent. It is the eternal struggle 
between the two principles—right and wrong—throughout the world.” 
He straddled on the Fugitive Slave Law, admitting that the South was 
entitled to it, but thought that its terms should be free from some of 
‘the objections of the North? But he declined to acquaint himself 
with the Personal Liberty laws of the Northern states, and in 1861 

20 Bloomington Speech, May 29, 1856. l 

21 July tro, 1858. ` 

22 Nov. 8, 1860. : Pe <, 

23 He wrote to W. D. Kelley on Dec. 11, 1860: “You know I think the fugitive 
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had never read one of them.2* Nor was he interested in their repeal. 
“If any of them are in conflict with the fugitive slave clause, or any 
other part of the Constitution, I certainly shall be glad of their repeal, 
but I could hardly be justified as a citizen of Illinois, or as President 
of the United States, to recommend the repeal of a statute of Vermont, 
or South Carolina.” This tenderness for the rights of a state, it may 
be noted, was never apparent when Southern rights were involved. 
Further, he denied that any right of property in a slave was affirmed 
in the Constitution, and declared that the idea that there could be 
property in man was excluded therefrom.” 

Nor can one find any assurance of peace in his statement: “There 
is a judgment and a conscience in the North against slavery, which 
must find an outlet either through the peaceful channel of the ballot- 
box, or in the multiplication of John Brown raids.”*® He refrained 
from committing himself on the question of prohibiting the interstate 
slave trade, -but admitted that Congress had undisputed power in 
‘the matter?” . 

Thus, while he professed belief in the right of a state. to regulate 
its domestic institutions, he incessantly strove to arouse in the North 
the same hatred of slavery which he himself felt—a hatred, as he 
declared, as great as that of any Abolitionist. And throughout his 
speeches may be seen and felt the presence of-a nationalism that 
relegated the states to the relative position of counties. Seward might 
well say in 1860: “Abraham Lincoln confesses his obligation to the 
higher law .. . ‘and avows himself, for weal or woe, life or death, 
a soldier on the side of freedom in the irrepressible conflict between 
freedom and slavery.”*8 Well might radical Republicans in 1860 
proclaim him an Abolitionist. Well might Thurlow Weed declare 
that when Lincoln was inaugurated “an affirmative policy” would 
also be inaugurated”? 

Seward, as early as 1850, had proclaimed his “higher law” doc- 
trine? His opponents perhaps misstated his position at first, but by 

24 Letter to John A. Gilmer, Dec. 15, 1860. 

25 Cooper Union Speech. P 

26 Quoted by Fulton Anderson, of Mississippi, before the Virginia Convention, 
Feb. 18, 1861. t 

27 Freeport Speech, 

28 Speech at Boston, 

29 T, W. Barnes, Thurlow Weed, I. 310. 


30 “But there is a law higher than the Constitution which regulates our authority 
over the domain.” ‘ 
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1860 he had clearly come to their construction of it as had also his 
party. The doctrine was one which, as Badger pointed out, rendered 
it “impossible to count upon the execution of any law. . . . These 
principles”, Badger continued, “destroy the foundations of all law and 
justice. They give us a fanatical and wild notion, that every man in 
a civilized society has a right, as a citizen, to make his own judgment 
a rule of conduct paramount to, and over-ruling, the law of his 
country.” 

This “sentimental and mystical justification of anarchy”, Seward 
continued to develop, steadily growing more radical in every way, 
even to the point of abolitionism. He gave to Sumner’s “Crime 
against Kansas” hearty commendation and approval, as he later did to 
the “Barbarism of Slavery” in 1860. In 1858, falling in line with 
Lincoln, he declared of the sectional quarrel: “It is an irrepressible 
conflict between opposing and enduring forces, and'it means that the 
United States must and will, sooner or later, become either entirely a 
slaveholding nation or entirely a free-labor nation. Either the cotton 
` and rice-fields of South Carolina and the sugar plantations of Louisiana 
will ultimately be tilled by free labor, and Charleston and New Orleans 
become marts for legitimate merchandise alone, or else the rye-fields 
and wheat-fields of Massachusetts and New York must again be sur- 
rendered by their farmers to slave culture and to the production of 
slaves, and Boston and New York become once more markets for 
trade in the bodies and souls of men.”*? During the campaign of 
1860 he went further still. In Ohio he asserted that slavery “can and 
must be abolished, and you and I can and must do it”,** and at Boston 
he declared the end of slavery to be at hand., “I desire only to say, 
that we are in the last stage of the conflict, before the great triumphant 
inauguration of this policy into the Government of the United States.’** 

The point of view of other Republican leaders as to what Republi- 
can victory would mean may be gathered from the following expres- 
sions of belief. Joshua R. Giddings, speaking in 1854, said: “When 
the contest shall come; when the thunder shall roll, and the lightning 
flash; when the slaves shall rise in the South ... then, sir, I do not say 

31 Congressional Globe, 31 Cong., 1 sess. app., pp. 387-388. . ' 

32 Rochester Speech of Oct. 25, 1858, quoted in Frederic Bancroft, Life of William 
H. Seward, I. 459. 

38 Fowler, p. 236. 

34 George Lunt, Origin of the Late War, p. 163. See also his speech at Madison, 
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‘we shall laugh at your calamity, and mock when your fear cometh,’ 
but I do say .. . the lovers of our race will stand forth, and exert the 
legitimate powers of this Government for freedom. We shall then 
have constitutional power to act for the good of our country, and do 
justice to the slave. Then will we strike off the shackles from the 
limbs of the slaves... . And let me tell you . . . that that time 
hastens”? l 

Henry Wilson, during the campaign of 1860, promised: “We shall 
arrest the extension of slavery and rescue the Government from the 
grasp of the slave power. We shall blot out slavery from the national 
capital. We shall surround the slave’ states with a cordon of free states. 
We shall then appeal to the hearts and consciences of men and in a 
few years we shall give liberty to the millions in bondage.’*° 

Chase proclaimed as the motto of the party, “Freedom Throughout 
This Country’s Wide Domain”? and Anson Burlingame declared: 
“The times demand and we must have an anti-slavery constitution, 
an anti-slavery Bible, and an anti-slavery God.” Sumner, Hale, 
Chandler, Greeley, Andrew, and a host of other leaders were equally 
radical, scoffing at constitutional obligations, and denying that the 
Constitution could guarantee property in man. It could be truly said 
of the party that “Its own will was its only law” 38 Douglas summed 
it up when he said:, “The great principle that underlies the organiza- 
tion . . . is violent, irreconcilable, eternal warfare upon the institution 
of American slavery, with the view of its ultimate extinction through- 
out the land”? 

The campaign of 1860 was based upon slavery almost exclusively. 
Cushing was correct when in his Boston speech he declared that the 
real issue was the continued existence of slave labor in the states. 
He added with characteristic hostility: “The Republican Party has 
been conceived, born, and nurtured into strength in order, if possible, 
to force or seduce the Federal Government into abolitionism. .. . And 
I reassert confidently, if Mr. Lincoln is elected, the Republicans will 
have to burst up at once, or to attack the domestic rights of the 
states.”4° 

* 85 Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 1 sess, p. 648. 

86 Dunbar Rowland, ed., Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist, IV. 161-162. ` 

87 Speech at Pontiac, September, 1860. 

38 A, T. Bledsoe, Is Davis a Traitor, p. 253. 

38 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., I sessa p. 553. 

40 Fuess, Il. 264. He added that if the South did not resist it would prove 


recreant to the blood of Washington, Henry, Carroll, and Rutledge, unworthy of the 
name of Americans. 
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Sumner described the issue thus: “On one side slavery, just, divine, 
permanent; on the other, unjust, barbarous, and to be abolished.”** 
Lincoln had little to say, but it must be remembered that little of 
leadership was expected of him by his party, Chase and Seward, as 
has already been seen, struck the note of abolition, as did most of the 
lesser stars of the party, while the minor performers grew daily, if not 
in grace, at least in abolitionism. John Brown began to come 
definizely into his own. But nothing of this appears in the platform, 
“piously worded”, as Fite phrases it, to conceal the thought of the 
party. And in the chorus of campaign oratory, the motif, while ap- 
parently drowned by the volume of sound, was none the less pulse- 
‘stirring to its auditors. . 

Had not the South anticipated hostile action by secession, would 
aggression against slavery have followed? ‘There was every indica- 
tion of it. The program of excluding slavery from the territories was 
dead—as Thurlow Weed said, the issue was obsolete—but with it died 
the ostensible reason forthe party’s organization and existence. The 
Fugitive Slave Law, even if it could not be repealed, was also dead. It 
had never been fully alive, but Chase pronounced its final obituary at the 
Peace Conference, declaring that the North thought it immoral. “The 
people of the free: states, however, who believe that slave-holding is 
wrong, cannot and will not aid in the reclamation, and the stipulation 
becomes therefore a dead letter.”#?- What was left to hold the party 
together; what issue save abolition could save the party? For a party 
must have a unifying principle, apart from “the cohesive power of 
public plunder”, and it can not survive if it stands stijl. 

And so, as Cushing plainly saw, the Republican leaders, bent on 
retaining the place and power so lately gained, aside from any ques- 
tion of inclination, would have been compelled to fire the, Northern 
heart by aggression on slavery, Such a course, besides, was expected 
of them; nothing less would have satisfied a large element of the 
party, already converted by the Lincoln-Seward propaganda. 

The New York Times expressed current feeling, when, imme- 
diately after the election, it warned the South to-beware of extensive 
slave uprisings. The group of radical Republicans in Congress who 
“gloried in their unwillingness to sacrifice abolition for Union”, who 
agreed with Chandler, of Michigan, that “without a little blood- 
letting” the Union would not be “worth a rush”, looked to aggres- 

SLE, L. Pierce, Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, I. 604., 


#2. E. Chittenden, Debates in the Peace Conference Convention, p. 430. 
43 Fowler, p. 231. 
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. sion and speedy abolition, And behind them lay “a single, vast sec- 
tion—‘flushed by triumph, cheered onward by the voices of pulpit, 
tribune, and press’”,** to further achievement. 

Northern men as well as Southern saw the threat. Fillmore and 
Choate, as well as Pierce and Cushing, saw nothing for the South but 
submission to aggression, or separation. 

Edward Channing passes this brief judgment on the question: “If 
the Southern social system were to live, it must live under its own 
government.”*° 


Woodrow Wilson says the same thing in other words: 


But, though they did not mean to lay the axe to the root of the tree, the 
partisans of Mr. Lincoln did mean to gird it about and let it die where it 
stood... . They meant by law and force to keep slavery from getting any 
growth or outlet whatever. They meant also to nullify, if they could not 
repeal, the laws whose adoption the constitution demanded for the appre- 
hension and return of runaway slaves, and put the whole system of slavery, 
so far as they might within the formal limits of the federal law, beyond the 
recognition or countenance of federal statute. Their creed and their actions 
alike were compounded of hostility towards the South, and the challenge 
of their success was direct and unmistakable? 


And James Madison, many years before, out of his political wisdom, 
stated it even better, perhaps. “When a majority- is included in a fac- 
tion, the form of popular government enables it to sacrifice to its 
ruling passion or interest, both the public good and the rights of other 
citizens.”#* 


But, it may be asked, what could they do in the face of an opposi- 
tion majority in Congress? Much that they could do has already been 
indicated. The following quotation from a New England newspaper 
in 1860, indicates more: 


They would add none but the enemies of slavery to office. They would 
withdraw all that protection of slavery which the South now derives from 
the federal government. They would insist that the United States mail 
should be used in disregard of the local laws of the States... . They 
would stand as a wall of fire against the admission of any more slave 
States... . They would change the Supreme Court. They would bring 
the powers of the federal government to bear upon slavery in the States, 
at‘ least so far as to greatly increase the dangers and disadvantages which 


44 Rufus Choate, quoted in Beveridge, II. 362. 

45 Ibid., Wl. 362, 4x1; Am. Hist. Rev., X. 365; Fuess, II. 666. 
48 History of the United States, VI. 254. 

47 History of the American People, IV. 190. 

48 Federalist, no. X. 
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now surround that institution. They would, in short, pursue such a course 
as ‘would almost instantly unite the South against the General Govern- 
ment, and make a separation of the States the only remedy for civil war.“ 


Much that was prophesied would: have been unconstitutional, but 
` not more so than the Personal Liberty laws. And, aside from them, 
in the light of the history of the decade which followed, who will 
ascribe to the Republican party any such respect, or veneration, or 
tenderness for the Constitution as would have turned them from their 
triumphal march to abolition? 

The Southern people for forty years had fought a losing fight in 
defense of their peculiar economic and social system, and for three- 
fourths of that time they had endured, albeit with little pretension 
to patience, the flood of slander, the foul abuse, and finally the hostile 
aggressions of the Abolitionists. Being human, they had met none 
of this with a wise philosophy, and all too often had fed fuél of 
violent speech, rash action, and mistaken policy, to the flame of anti- 
Southern hostility. They did not come to the cempaign of 1860 with 
other than the most bitterly hostile feeling for the Republican party. 
By election the bulk of them were ready to accept De Bow’s definition 
of “Yankees” as “that species of the human race who foster in their 
hearts lying, hypocrisy, deceit, and treason. . . ”.5° 

Davis stated the national situation mildly when he said that he 
believed that a “sectional’ hostility has been substituted for the fra- 
ternity in which the Government was founded”.** Few were so 
moderate”? 

So, in the clamor of Republican abuse of them as thieves, robbers, 
man-stealers, enemies to God and the Republic, the Southern people 
lost sight of such moderate elements as were in the North quite as 
completely as those moderate elements were submerged and powerless 
in the radical mass about them. At last they accepted the doctrine 

42 Providence Post, Oct. 24, 1860. 

50 De Bow's Review, XXII. (1857) 209. 

51 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 2 sess, p. 29. 

52 An example of more violent speech follows: ‘Predatory bands marched into 
peaceful communities to excite insurrection—apply the midnight torch—rob and 
plunder—to destroy the means of subsistence—to poison the wells—to alarm our sleep, 

. and when the desperadoes were arrested and punished they were elevated to the 
henors of martyrdom. All the restraints of religion were cast aside and the crucifixion 
of the Savior of mankind blasphemed, by impiously comparing it with the execution of 
a cut-throat and a thief. .. . Among a people not dead to all sense of virtue and 


decency, such a party could not prevail.” Samuel Hall, of Georgia, to the North. 
Carolina legislature of 1860-1861. 


` 
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of an irrepressible conflict, and turned to that sovereignty which alone 
was to them a law higher than the Constitution, and so made our 
problem historically forever unanswerable, 
J. G. pe RouLnac HAMILTON. 
The University of North Carolina. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


- Deopanps IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND 


PerHars the most interesting of American colonial revenues, 
though the most neglected by students of colonial Anance, are the pre- 
rogative revenues of the crown. Scattered through-the records of the 
councils, the courts, and reports to the auditor-general on colonial 
revenues, but incorporated into every proprietary patent, are brief 
references to a variety of incomes that are classified by lawyers of the 
age under this indefinite titlet What were the crown’s prerogative 
revenues? These were its ancient personal incomes or perquisites 
originally inherent in the crown. They were of two classes, first, 
unclaimed goods such as wreck, flotsam, jetsam, lagan, derelict, treas- 
ure trove, royal fishes, strays, and waifs, and, second, forfeitures, 
which included, principally, the goods of felons, outlaws, suicides, and 
deodands. In the list of forfeitures there is none more interesting than 
deodands. Deodands were anything held responsible for the death of 
a human being, whether animate or inanimate? The practice was 
common to many ancient peoples. It first appears in England in the 
`. Laws of Alfred, later was incorporated into the common law system, 
and in time introduced into the American colonies? In England, on 
report of a violent death, the coronet’s inquest was summoned, and 
were a personal chattel found guilty it was declared deodand.* Its 
value was then determined and the object forfeited to the crown or its 
grantee to be devoted to: pious or charitable purposes. Deodands — 
inherently belonged to the crown but in our period were granted 
largely to corporate towns and lords of manors.5 Those that were 
retained were given into the charge of the king’s chief almoner, a high 
churchman, who was commissioned to supervise the collection of 

1 Dalton, Officium Vicecomitum (frst ed. 1623), cap. 7; Blackstone, bk, II, pp. 
408-410. 

2 Deodands rested upon the principle of the sanctity of human life but no attempt 
was made to place the blame where it properly belonged in those many cases where ale 
was really guilty and not the horse or boat. 

SR. B. Morris, Studies in the History of American Law, p. 227. 

4 Literally, a gift to God. i; 


5 Calendar of Treasury Books, Il. 927; IV. 86; Molloy, De Jure Maritimo, I. 316- 
318. 
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deodands and the goods of suicides and their distribution in alms. 

What is the history of this most ancient Old World practice in the 
colonies where the unique conditions of life forced adaptation, and in 
certain instances complete abandonment of laws, institutions, and 
practices transplanted by the English settlers? In Virginia and Mary- 
land we find recorded all the prerogative revenues cited above as 
occurring and collected in England, but, with the exception of wreck,’ 
the record is infrequent and brief. Complete lists of the prerogative 
revenues in the colonies are to be found in the proprietary patents. 
The patent of Lord Thomas Culpeper to the Northern Neck of Vir- 
ginia, for example, granted the proprietor in addition to lands, woods, 
marshes, lakes, creeks, ferries, etc, “Whales, Sturgeons, and other 
Roial Fishes, as all others whatsoever Wrecks of Sea, Flotsam, Jetson, 
and Lagan, as all sorts of Deers, Wild Beasts, and Fowl of what 
nature or kindsoever and all manner of Deodands, Goods of Felons, 
and Fugitives, Treasure Trove, Waifes, Strayes, Fines, Forfeitures, 
Estates, advowsons, Royalties and Hereditaments whatsoever with all 
mines of Gold and Silver, Lead Tinn Iron, and Copper and all 
quarries of Stone and Coal within the Limitts and Precincts aforesaid”.$ 
The charter of Lord Baltimore specifically mentioned only royal fishes 
but included the other casualties in a blanket grant to the proprietor 
of all the rights, prerogatives, royalties, etc., ever held and enjoyed by 
the bishop of Durham. 

Deodands occurred, it seems, in all the colonies? The commonest 
of deodands in Virginia and Maryland were horses and boats, and of 
the two, horses were more frequently punished by forfeiture. The 
colonial procedure in respect to deodands is well illustrated by the 

8 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1675-1676, p. 358; ibid., 1703-1704, P. 4573 
Rymer’s Federa, XVI. 505, 636; XVIII. 80. 

T The crown granted its right to wreck along the shores of Virginia and Maryland, 
and all the colonies, as well as along the coasts of the British Isles, to adventurers, 
merchants; and councilors. Their eagerness to secure patent to this casualty is indicated 
by the calendars which are sprinkled over with petitions for wrecks, and many grants. 
Some of the treasure hunts that followed in southern waters proved exceedingly 
remunerative. Cal. St. P., Dom., 1690-1691, p. 535; Cal. Treas. Papers, 1. 398-399; 
Wi, 485; Cal. Treas, Books, VIIL 1399, 1426, 1467-1468, 1632, 1704-1705; Blathwayt's 
Journals, passim. 

8 Sept. 27, 1688. Copy of Lord Thomas Culpeper grant to “Northern Neck”, Va., 
in the Library of Congress. A similar grant was included in the patent of 1673 to the 
proprietors, the Earl of Arlington and Lord Culpeper, of <ll the prerogative revenues 
arising in Virginia. Hening, H. 570-571. 

9 Morris, pp. 225-230. 
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following examples. In Charles City County, Virginia, in 1664, a 
coroner’s jury of twelve men was summoned and sworn to view the 
body of George Bollington. The jury found that Bollington had died 
as the result of a fall from a horse. The justices of the county court 
thereupon ordered the horse, or its value, forfeited as a deodand to the 
sheriff, and by him accounted to the governor for the use of the 
crown.’? In Lower Norfolk County, Virginia, in 1649, an inquest was 
held before the sheriff over the body of Nathaniel Kingsland. The 
jury found, on examination of witness Robert Peirson, that he and 
Kingsland being out on the water a gust of wind caused their sail to 
turn, capsizing the boat and drowning Kingsland. The boat was 
declared deodand; it was appraised by the jury at cne hundred pounds 
of tobacco, and given over into the custody of the sheriff for the use 
of the crown! The earliest and most interesting deodand of which 
we have any knowledge in the history of the proprietary colony of 
Maryland is that of a tree. A coroner’s jury, duly summoned to view 
a corpse, found that John Bryant had been crushed to death by the fall 
of a tree he was cutting. The jury then put the sheriff into possession 
of the tree with power to sell its lumber and account for the proceeds 
of the sale to the governor for the use of the proprietor. ‘The earliest 
record of a deodand in Virginia is dated March, 1625/26. The jury 
found John Verone guilty of his own death and forthwith declared 
the chain. with which he hanged himself “doth fall to the kinge for 


10 “Wee underwritten being sumoned and sworn for Jury men to sitt on and veue 
the Corps of Geo: Bollington and haveing very diligently and circumspectly pformed 
the same doe’ finde according to the best of o'r judgem’ts that the sd Bollington was 
brought to an untimely end of this mortall life by an accidenvall fall from a horse the 
sd Horse dragging him a great distance of ground as wee then pceived by the grasse 


and rubbidge on the ground to this o’r verdict wee subscribe to o'r hands this 23d of 
7 “ber 1664 


Cornel. Clemance Tho: Harris 

John Stith Samuell Calle Ernestus Carey 
Richd P Moseby thomas King John Maton 
Rich, Parker Cuthbert Williamson Cornel Dehull 
John Harris Sam. S. P. Phillips 


Charles City County Records, 1655-1665, p. 519, 

11 Lower Norfolk County Records, 1546-1651, pp. 892-90. See also page 1162 of 
this volume for an interesting account of a boat declared deodand, 

12 January, 1637/38. Archives of Maryland, Provincial Court Proceedings, 1637- 
1650, pp. g-10. “And further the Jurors aforesaid upon their oath aforesaid say that 
the said tree moved to the death of the said John Bryant; and therefore find the said tree 
forfeited to the Lord Proprietor.” 
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A diadon”.* However, in this instance the jury had delivered a false 
verdict, It should have declared a felo de se instead of a deodand, for 
under the common law there could be no deodand, properly, in a 
felonious killing. 

The above illustrations emphasize the important functions of the 
coroner and sheriff in the inquest, and the seizure and sale of deodands. 
On report of an unnatural death it was the duty of the coroner to 
inquire at once into the immediate cause, “whether by Hurt or Fall or 
any other Means”, that it might be determined whether a deodand 
were forfeited.“* Should a deodand be found by the jury, the animal 
or thing was then seized by the sheriff as a forfeiture to the crown, or, 
in a proprietary colony, to the proprietor. The colonial coroner and 
‘sheriff were county officials whose principal duties were those of the 
modern coroner and sheriff, the coroner holding inquests, and the 
sheriff serving as chief executive official of the courts and conservator 
_ of the peace. But we here observe these officials in a distinctly per- 
sonal capacity, that of agents of the king and the proprietor in the 
conservation of their prerogative revenues in the colonies. The sheriff 
and coroner were jointly held responsible for the seizure of casual 
revenues arising within the county,’® while the coroner accounted to 
the auditor at the October General Court for deodands, as for all waifs 
and strays that had fallen within his district. For their pains coroners 
were allowed their fees and expenses. Lists of deodands in the county 
due the crown were supplied to the General Court by the county clerk. 
In the event of deodands, or other forfeitures, and fines being withheld 
from the crown it was the duty of the attorney-general to prosecute.*® 

13 Minutes of the Council and General Court, Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, XXIII. 10. 

14 The jury was instructed to inquire “whether the Killing was malicious and 
voluntary; or by Necessity, or Accident, or Chance medley; and if the Offenders are 
fled; and whether they have been pursued by Hue and Cry, or not; If the Homicide 
happened by Mischance, or Misfortune, and was Involuntary, whether by the Act of 
God, or of Man; or by what immediate Cause, whether by Hurt or Fall, or any other 
Means; that it may appear, whether any Deodand is by Law forfeited, or not”. George 
Webb, The Office and Authority of a Justice of Peace (Williamsburg, 1736), pp. 99-100. 

15 For example, Governor Nicholson, in 1700, commanded his coroners and sheriffs 
throughout Virginia to do their, utmost toward the recovery of wreck, waifs, ‘strays, and 
felons’ goods, and to give in their accounts from time to time. The inhabitants were 
warned against concealing or misappropriating to their own use any of these royal 
revenues. On the other hand, they were promised allowance for salvage of whatever 


they took up. Executive Journals of the Council of Virginia, Il. 86-87.- 
16 Ibid., 1. 459-460; HI. 12, 177. 
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What disposition was made-of deodands in the colonies? As in 
England deodands were given to charity. In a majority of instances, 
this meant grants to the needy family of the deceased, as in the case of 
Lucy Doran who petitioned the council for a boat that had turned over 
and killed her servant, and subsequently had been declared deodand. 
One of the coroners of James City County seized the boat for the crown, 
but the governor and council after hearing her prayer, “Commiserate- 
inge y° Condition of y° poor woman and Conceiveing her in y* Case to 
be an Object of Charity”, released the boat from the coroner’s charge 
and granted it to her.” For like reason the council of the colony of 

‘Maryland ordered that a boat, which had overturned and drowned 
Francis Asbury, be given to his widow, with its sails, rigging, and 
appurtenances, the lord proprietor “haveinge Signifyed his pleasure 
favourably to relinquish his Claim thereunto”. 

We find many instances of the council investigating the alleged pov- 
erty of kinsfolk and owners who were petitioning for deodands, and 
petitions for deodands from persons apparently of no relation to the 
deceased or the deodand. The auditor and attorney-general assisted 
the council in determining whether the coroner had erred in declaring 
a deodend, and the auditor in ascertaining the worthiness of the 
petitioner.” ‘Thus we see thax the entire procedure in the conservation 
and disposal of deodands involved coöperation of the governor, council, 
auditor, sheriff, coroners, county clerk, and the attorney-general. 

In at least one instance the slayer was declared deodand even 
though it had belonged to the deceased. The council of Virginia, in 

` 1707, considered a petition for the grant of a deodand in behalf of the 
wife and children of Matthew Farrell of Gloucester County. Farrell 
had been killed by a fall from his own horse. The horse was declared 
deodand and with the saddle valued at fifty shillings. After inquiry 

17 Ibid., Il. 130-131. 

18 Archives of Maryland, Proceedings of the Council, 1681-1685/86, p. g1. 
English and colonial law considered a felo de se in the same light as a deodand. 
As we have observed, in England the crown’s chief almoner was given charge over the 
goods of suicides as well as deodands, both ‘to. be distributed to charitable or pious 
purposes. In Virginia they were devoted to charity. As it was the common practice 
to grant decdands to the family of the deceased because of its extreme need so it was 
customary to bestow the goods of suicices upon their poverty-stricken dependents. 
Sainsbury Abstracts, IX. 492; Executive Journals, III. 33-34; Blathwayt’s Journals, IJ. 
453-453. In this connection it is to be observed that in a felo de se no forfeiture oc- 
curred where the coroner’s jury returned that the suicide had been non compos mentis 


at the time of the act. 
19 Executive Journals, II. 130-131, 286, 355; Ill. 153, 155. 
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into the facts of the case the council granted the horse, to the wife and 
children of the deceased, they being “extream poor”? Thus was the 
theory of retributive justice maintained despite the fact of prior owner- 
ship of the horse by the deceased. As slayer of a human being the 


horse passed beyond the domain of private property, and a petition to , l 


the council was necessary to secure its recovery. Farrell’s family, like 
other kinsfolk similarly stricken, was granted the deodand not as 
compensation for its loss, though two-fold, but because the council was 
convinced that this particular case was the most deserving of charity. 
It is clear that in Virginia, at least, the claims of charity alone dictated 
the disposition of deodands by the council. 

In conclusion we are bound to ask ourselves how important were 
deodands in the life of Virginia and Maryland? We can not be very 
sure. However, we gain the impression that deodands and the goods 
of suicides, taken together, may have supplied many urgent needs 
and formed no inconsequential part of the charity of the day. As for 
the actual monetary value of deodands in any period there seems no 
possible means of calculation. The reports on the casual revenues of 
the colonies that were returned by the auditors to the auditor-general 
do not list the value of deodands separately, but, with one exception, 
under the total amount of forfeitures, or of forfeitures and fines.?4 
` The exception noted is not in the reports on Virginia or Maryland but 
of Barbados, and is for a surprisingly large sum. Colonel Stede, re- 
ceiver-general of the casual revenues of that island, reported to the 
auditor-general that the value of deodands occurring in Barbados, 1683- 
1687, amounted to £45 105.7? 

Whether Virginia made any progress beyond England in the 
practice of deodand is very doubtful. The theory of the deodand in 
the colony as in the mother country, that of retributive justice, was 
maintained under all circumstances. . The application of deodands was 
the same, and there is nothing to indicate that recovery for damages 
resulting from death by a wrongful act ever occurred. This Old 
World-survival seems to have continued in Virginia until late in the 
colonial period quite unaffected by the molding force of environment. 
Deodands bespeak the monarchical character and conservatism of the 
colonial government. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Cyrus H. Karraker. 

20 Ibid., I. 155; see also II. 355. 


21 For Maryland, see Blathwayt's Journals, It. 85, 86, 137. 
22 Cal, Treas. Books, VIIL 1620-1621. 
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Tue “COMMUNICATION REVOLUTION” 

Desrrre the danger of oversimplification, such phrases as the Ro- 
mantic Movement, the Mercantile System, and the Second Hundred 
Years’ War have been of real value in helping the student to visualize 
and coérdinate historical movements and influences. If there were a 
board of historians empowered to pass upon such labeling, one might 
propose to them another phrase—the “Communication Revolution”. 

Since 1837, when Blanqui recognized and christened the Industrial 
Revolution, the commercial changes around 1500 and the agricultural 
innovations of the eighteenth century have also been raised to “revolu- 
tionary” status. In the interest of.clarity it would seem desirablé to do 
the same for the movement which started with canals and turnpikes 
and still continues with radio and television. 

At present, the radical changes in communication are dragged in as 
part of the Industrial Revolution. The conventional treatment starts 
with the big textile inventions and then turns to Watt’s steam engine. 
That gives a convenient excuse for sidetracking the story from the 
purely industrial development to consideration of the steamboat and 
locomotive. The telegraph and telephone later drift into the picture, 
clouding the generalizations about the factory system and the rise of 
industrial capital and labor. 

Both the industrial and the communication developments would 
gain in clarity by the proposed divorce. The concept of the Industrial 
Revolution would be clearer if it were restricted to industry proper, 
with its factories, mines, and foundries, its labor problem, and its influ- 
ence on the rise of the bourgeoisie and proletariat with the political and 
social consequences. ‘ 

The “Communication Revolution” was a distinct development with 
its own separate phenomena and consequences. Both movements, to be 
sure, were accelerated by the inventions of the “Machine Age”, became 
associated with “Big Business”, and were to a certain extent comple- 
mentary. But the story of the canal, turnpike, steamboat, railroad, tele- 
graph, submarine cable, telephone, automobile, wireless telegraph, air- 
plane, and radio is quite distinct from the record of factories and foun- 
dries. The change in communications has knit the world closer to- 
gether. It has widened the horizons of every community, partly through 
the rapid dissemination of news and partly through the breaking down 
of provincialism with new facilities for travel. It has been of vital im- 
portance in opening up the wilderness and in linking together the far- 
flung possessions of the world empires. It has made possible far greater 
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centralization in commerce and in government and it has also had im- 
portant consequences in the art of warfare. These manifold results 
were not primarily industrial, to say the least. 

It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the fact that the changes 
in communication were as “revolutionary” as those in the industrial and 
other fields. Before those changes, the movement of either men or mes- 
sages ordinarily depended upon the speed with which a horse and rider 
could travel. It probably took longer to get a message from York to 
London, for instance, in 1750 than it had taken in Roman days, for the 
possible improvement in the breeding of horses was more than offset 
by the very definite deterioration of the roads. The news of Lexington 
and Concord was transmitted with all possible speed, yet it took four 
days to reach New York, nearly three weeks to reach Charleston, and 
almost seven weeks to reach London. When Fort Sumter was fired 
upon, the news reached Boston that morning but took twelve days to 
reach England. When the Maine was blown up, the London Times 
carried a full account a few hours later. At the outbreak of the World 
War, even the ships at sea were informed at once. To-day, we have 
recently “listened in” and heard the actual words of the Japanese com- 
mander broadcasting from Mukden. 

It was perhaps natural that the English should have subordinated 
the communication changes to the Industrial Revolution. The canals 
of Bridgewater and Brindley, the turnpikes of Telford and McAdam, 
and Stephenson’s locomotive were all originally contributory to the new 
industrial development, and facilitated the bringing of raw materials 
and the carrying away of the finished product. 

In American history, however, the “Communication Revolution” 
was a thing apart for it had performed wonders while our industries 
were still legitimate “infants”. The turnpikes, canals, steamboats, and 
railroads were knitting the country together and pushing the frontier 
westward quite irrespective of the growth of American cotton mills or 
iron foundries. 

In the expansion of Europe into other continents, the new methods 
of communication have also had a very vital influence. Admirals, dip- 
lomats, colonial governors, and supercargoes in distant parts of the 
world formerly had to be intrusted with wide discretionary powers to 
meet emergencies. Now, as one of them exclaimed in disgust, they 
have become little more than “agents at the end of a telegraph wire”. 
Wireless and bombing squadrons have extended the influence of im- 
perial power into deserts, arctic wastes, and wild mountains hitherto 
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accessible only with the greatest difficulty. Yet one wonders what the 
story of Dupleix and Clive might have been if the directors of their re- 
spective East India companies had been at the other end of cables to 
Pondicherry and Calcutta. 

The varied consequences of the “Communication Revolution” may 
nat be considered so fundamentally. important as the results of the 
changes in industry but they can at least compare favorably with the 
results of Townshend’s turnips, Bakewell’s breeding, Tull’s “horse- 
hoeing husbandry”, and the inclosures which made up the “Agricul- 
tural Revolution”. 

The proposed label for the movement is not particularly euphonious, 
but the particular name does not matter. The movement would cer- 
tainly be more clearly appreciated if treated as an entity rather than as 
a by-product of the “Factory System” and the “Machine Age”. 

Princeton University. i Rosgrt G. ALBION. 
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‘The Convention Troops 
and the Perfidy of Sir William Howe 


Tue Convention of Saratoga had no sooner been signed than Gen- 
eral Burgoyne began boasting of his share in the bargain’ and the vic- 
torious Americans began squirming out of theirs. One point apparent 
to both sides was that once Burgoyne’s army was sent home for the 
duration of the war (as called for in the Convention), it could relieve 
garrison troops throughout the empire who, in turn, could join Sir Wil- 
liam Howe’s army in America.? The third article of the Convention, 
permitted an exchange of all or part of Burgoyne’s army, but only on 
condition that a cartel should take place. As is well known, the Con- 
vention troops were not sent home. The public faith was not exactly 
broken by the Continental Congress; it was worn out, by long delays 
and longer arguments. Burgoyne first gave them the pretext they 
wanted. Fuming in uncomfortable quarters and chafing to get home 
in order to clear his honor, he allowed himself, in a letter to Gates, 
November 14; 1777, to let slip the unfortunate phrase, “the public faith 
is broke”. ‘This was seized upon by the Americans and taken to mean 
that if in Burgoyne’s opinion we had already “broke” the faith, there 
. would be no need for the British to keep it 

Henry Laurens, President of the Continental Congress and probably 
the strongest advocate for not carrying out the Convention, thought that 
Burgoyne’s statement had been prompted by more than exasperation. 
In his notes on the subject he argued thus: 


The British Commanders having frequently declared, there is no faith to 
Sir H. Clinton 

be kept with Rebels and having as often acted in conformity,{ Sir Win. Howe 

have directed Burgoyne whenever his Troops shall be embarked [ostensibly 

for England] to order the Transport Ships to go into New York or Delaware 


1 Burgoyne to Clinton, Oct. 20, 1777, in the Sir Henry Clinton Papers, William L. 
Clements Library. 

2 Washington to Jeremiah Powell, Nov. 5, 1777, Jared Sparks, ed., Writings of George 
Washington, V. 137; Washington to Heath, Nov. 13, 1777, ibid., V. 143. Burgoyne to 
Col. Phillopson, Oct. 20, 1777, quoted in Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of 
America, VI. 319. 

3E. C. Burnett, ed., Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, vol. IL, under 
Saratoga Convention. 
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as the Winds may permit. General Burgoyne a little staggered by such an 
Order and feeling for his own reputation, devised means for vindicating the 
intended breach on his part whenever his conduct should be called in ques- 
tion and thé Letter to Gen. Gates was calculated for the purpose... . 

That it was not intended to send the Troops across the Atlantic appears 
clearly from the inadequate quantity of Tonnage of the Transports which 
were sént to receive them as well as from the scantiness of Provisions and 
Water laid in, for a Voyage to Europe. .. .4 


Had Laurens had definite proof against the British, it might have 
saved the Americans much devious reasoning and kept from this page 
of our history a faint brown stain. The proof, however, has just been 
found, in the Sir Henry Clinton Papers at the William L. Clements 
Library. It is definitely set forth in a letter from Sir William Howe to 
General Burgoyne. 

William L. Clements Library. JANE CLARK. 


Secret 
Philadelphia 16th Novr. 1777 
Dear Sir : 

In consequence of the 3d. Article of your Convention with General Gates, 
whereby it is stipulated, that any Part of your Army may be exchanged, I 
am to beg you will be pleased to give your secret Directions to the com- 
manding Officer of the Navy, convoying the Transports, who is instructed 
to follow your Orders for the Destination of the Troops, that, when they are 
embarked, he is to proceed with the British Artillery Men and Infantry to 
New York, my Design being to exchange the Officers for those of the Rebels 
‘in my Possession, and the Soldiers for 2,200 Prisoners of the Enemy, that I 
sent in last Winter, in full Confidence of receiving an equal Number in Re- 
turn, which, notwithstanding my repeated Applications, has been pointedly 
refused under the most frivolous Pretences.® 

The Foreign Troops will proceed to Plymouth agreeable to my Letter of 
the 14th. Inst., or to any other Port in England you may direct them to, my 
Views being only to repair an Injury in which Mr. Washington so obstinate- 
ly persists. 

The commanding Navy Officer, who will not in any Degree be informed 
of my Intentions here, should by all means be injoined to keep the Destina: 

_tion secret as long as possible, by giving the Masters of Transports the Ren- 
dezvous mentioned in my public Letter, and by delivering, when under sail, 
sealed Orders to those, having British Troops on board, to proceed to New 
York in case of Seperation; and I could wish some Pretence might be fallen 


4 Ikid., IH. 18, dated [Jan. 8, 1778], but written later. 

5 The prisoners sent in by Howe had been in such a debilitated condition that many 
` of them. had died before reaching their homes, and Washington had refused to send out 
healthy British prisoners in their stead. While Howe admitted the justice of this in gen- 
eral, he denied that the argument applied to him in this instance. Washington to: Howe, 
Apr. 9, 1777, Sparks’s Writings, IV. 380; Howe to Washington, Apr. 21, 1777, ibid., 
vol. IV., app. no. XIV., p. 557. 
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upon by you to conceal from the Captain and Troops the Intention of such 
Orders, even when they are opened. 


The enclosed Letter for the Commanding Officer at York is to acquaint 
him with my Wishes for his Proceeding in the Exchange upon the Arrival 
of the Troops, and I request you will put it under your Cover to hii, that 
the Officer, to whom you deliver it, may not suspect it came from me. I 
conceive it is necessary to use every possible Precaution to keep the Enemy 


ignorant of my Intentions, as on the least Suspicion the Troops wd. be in- 
fallably stopt— 


With much Concern I do not find myself at Liberty to negotiate the Ex- 


change of Genl. Philips at this Juncture, he will therefore proceed to Eng- 
land with you. 


I sincerely hope your Reception at home may remove the Pain and great 
Anxiety of Mind, under which I am certain you must have labored without 
Remission for some Months past, and with my best Wishes for your Health, 
I have the Honor to be, 

Dear Sir 
Your most obedient and most 
humble Servant 
W Howe ® 
Lieutt. Genl. Burgoyne etc. or Officer 
Commanding the British Troops at 
Boston, to embark for Europe— 


John Howard Payne and the Cherokee Indians 


Jonn Howard Payne was traveling through the South in 1835, seek- 
ing material for a book he planned to write describing the interesting 
features of the country. When he reached the Cherokee nation he vis- 
ited the chief, John Ross, and requested permission to copy documents 
relating to the early history of the tribe. It was an unfortunate time 
for a Northern man of his prominence to visit or notice these Indians 
who were engaged in a bitter struggle with the white people for pos- 
session of their ancestral domain. Ross was then living in a log house 
in Tennessee to which he had fled with his family when his plantation 
in Georgia was seized by the authorities of that state. While Mr. Payne 
was engaged in'’making the copies desired by him a company of the 
Georgia guard crossed into Tennessee, came to the home of Chief Ross, 
burst into his home, seized him and Payne with their manuscripts, and 
carried them ‘into Georgia where they were confined for more than a 
week. When Mr. Payne was released he was ordered out of the coun- 
try. He later wrote a long account of the series of outrages to which 
he was subjected, and it was published in Southern newspapers.' 


6 It is a letter signed, three pages in length. Permission to print it was kindly given 
by Mr. William L. Clements. 


1 Knoxville Register, Dec. 2, 1835; Georgia Constitutionalist (Augusta), Dec. 24, 18353 
A History of Rome and Floyd County (Ga.), by G. M. Batty, jr. 
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In these surroundings Payne was introduced to the Cherokee In- 
dians and their chief, and from that time he retained a lively interest in 
their affairs, keeping up a correspondence with Ross for a number of 
years. After the removal of the Cherokees to the West, they were torn 
with dissension between those who had resisted removal and the smaller 
element who favored the plans of the government. Rival delegations 
spent much time in Washington seeking adjustment of their many 
problems and controversies. In the capital Payne saw much of Chief 
Ross who encouraged him to visit his tribe in their new home. Payne 
desired to collect information with a view to writing a history of the 
Cherokee tribe and secured a passport from the War Department, per- 
mitting him to enter the Cherokee nation for that purpose? 

When the Cherokee delegation, headed by Ross, left Washington in 
1840 for home, Payne accompanied them. They traveled overland to 
New Orleans and there boarded a boat bound up the Mississippi River. 
In Arkansas they were later obliged by low water to abandon the boat 
for a wagon and horses. They arrived at Chief Ross’s home at, Park 
Hill about October 10. The chief had timed his return in order to be 
present at the national council of his tribe which convened in October 
at Tahlequah, the Cherokee capital, about five miles from Park Hill. 
Mr. Payne attended the meetings of the Indians day after day and wrote 
extended and interesting accounts of what he saw and heard there. 
His articles were published in Eastern newspapers? 

He remained for ten weeks or more as the guest of Chief Ross. Dur- 
ing his stay, on the last day of November, he witnessed a prairie fire 
which he described in a letter to his sister, Mrs. Osburn. The country, ` 
he wrote, was “sickly and deaths frequent; two of the most healthy 
looking persons here when we arrived, are dead lately; one of them a 
brother of Mr. Ross—his disease, something like cholera. ‘The climate, 
it is said, creates forms of disease which baffle all the experience gained 
by physicians elsewhere. I myself have been in very good health al- 
though not living in much comfort and exposed to the weather from 
cracks and crevices innumerable. Regular living and in something like 
a house, will be a great luxury, if ever I am thus far blest.” * 

A graphic description of the home of his host and its surroundings is 
contained in a long letter which Payne wrote to John Watterston, of 

2 Payne never wrote his history but he made a considerable collection of manuscript 
material that is now part of the Ayer Collection in the Newberry Tabrani in Chicago, 

3 New York Journal of Commerce, Jan. 22, 27, 1841. 


4 Ibid., Nov. 21, 1840, p. 2; Payne to Mrs. Osburn, Nov. 30, mi MS. letter, New 
York Public Library. 
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Washington, and which is now part of the Watterston collection of 
manuscripts in the Library of Congress. This is the document printed 
below. It may be well to add that when further legislation was con- 
„templated, in order to adjust some of the claims of the Indians growing 
out of their enforced removal and the harsh construction of the treaty, 
Mr. Payne was specially employed by the Secretary of War on October 
30, 1842, at a salary of $1600 annually. His duties were to study the 
former treaties made with the Cherokee Indians with reference to their 
rights under the treaty of 1835, and the liability of the United States in 
the case of the claims of the Indians arising under it. When he made 
his report the next year he was informed by the Secretary that his work 
had been so well done that the business could be managed by the regu- 
lar force of the Indian Bureau; and the War Department did “not feel 
authorized to continue the extra expense which would compensate a 
gentleman of your talents. and experience in such service... . I have’ 
requested the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to. converse freely with 
you and make himself acquainted with all the details of the business 
on which you have been employed.” 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. Grant Foreman. 


Park Hill, Cherokee Nation, West of Arkansas, 
` Dec. 2, 1840. 
My dear Sir: 

... My historical objects here will be but imperfectly realized. The peo- 
ple are yet unsettled. Every one is engrossed by personal affairs—putting 
up cabins,—fencing and farming,—and so on. Perhaps, under any circum- 
stances, but few among them would feel the value of that ‘second life in 
others’ breath’ which atones, in some minds, for the infelicities of the first 
life in our, own. Besides, they are shy of letting their information be re- 
corded. George Guess,® the inventor of the Cherokee Alphabet, came here 
on a visit-to me. I got a brief notice of his life, by the help of an Interpre- 
ter; and then he told me there were some ancient memories of the past 
which I ought, by all means, to gather. I begged him to communicate them 

_and he said he would. The Cherokee who interpreted was a short, thin, 


5 George Guess, whom Mr. Payne has so graphically described, will be recognized as 
the remarkable Indian better known. as Sequoyah; a wholly illiterate man, he did not even 
speak the English language, yet by years of toil and perseverance and in the face of ridi- 
cule and menace he invented an alphabet with which members of his tribe could learn to 
read after a few days of study; an achievement that soon placed his tribe in the advanced 
position it has since occupied among the Red men. Two or three years after Payne’s visit 
with Sequoyah, in search of a lost band of his tribe, this venerable philosopher departed 
for Mexico where he died. To honor her most celebrated citizen the state of Oklahoma 
provided a statue representing Sequoyah which was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies 
in the Statuary Hall of the National Capitol. 
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long visaged, deep voiced personage, covered with what had once been a 
‘whity-brown’ overcoat, with vast bone buttons, of which some remained, 
while the fragments of the coat draped him on every side in varied fantastic 
shapes innumerable. He was equally anxious with myself to hear, (for the 
Cherokees know very little about their own annals);—and Mr. Ross came 
and remained with us. 

We were all in the cockloft of Mr. Ross’s story and a half log house, 
where the light and wind enter through thousands of chinks. Guess sat in 
one corner of the fireplace and I on the opposite side at a desk; the other 

_two between. Guess had a turban of roses and posies upon a white ground, 

girding his venerable grey hairs;—a long dark blue robe, bordered around 
the lower edge and the cuffs, with black;—a blue and white minutely 
checked calico tunic under it, confined with an Indian beaded belt, which , 
sustained a large wooden handled knife, in a rough leathern sheath;—the 
tunic open on the breast and its collar apart, with a twisted handkerchief 
flung around his neck and gathered within the bosom of the tunic. He 
wore plain buckskin leggings; and one of a deeper chocolate hue than the 
other. One of his legs are [sic] lame and shrunken. His moccasins were 
-unornamented buckskin. He had a long dusky white bag of sumac with 
him, and a long Indian pipe, and smoked incessantly, replenishing his pipe 
from his bag. His air was altogether what we picture to ourselves of an old 
Greek philosopher. He talked and gesticulated very gracefully;—his voice 
alternately swelling,—and then sinking to a whisper,—and his eye firing up 
and then its wild fashes subsiding inio a gentle and most benignant smile. 
Before long, poor I seemed entirely forgotten by the rest of the audience. 
First, one quarter of an hour,—then enother,—and then another went over, 
and no translation came. 

You must imagine a scene like the following; and fancy me, all the 
while, sitting in the cold, far-distant corner, with the pen in my hand, ready 
to note the in-vain-looked-for interpretation. 

A series of sounds something like these, proceed for twenty minutes to- 
gether from the old man, without stooping to fill the pipe— 


Ohsee, tustenuggy, oohsahnahlee, clucky, 0-0-0-0-0-0-oghy, (dwelling on 
the note and dying along the strain)—conesawge, ahquo, narki, uhleehstuly, 
tooyah tuhtungh, tawlee— 

The interpreter (here called a dinkistes*) whom he is addressing, exclaim- 
ing, as listening Indians always do, at every clause, in a note, something be- 
tween the tone of human lamentation, the voice of Mr. Thomas Cat by 
moonlight, and the sound of the french word for the month of August— 


Awe, oooh!— . 

The orator proceeds for another half hour—Kah, traquo, soogu, kah- 
tunghwatlee, chotah, clung, aquo, no ha hi oah ungh— 
In the course of which at every break perpetually meaws the listener as 
before i 

Awe, oooh! 

And the previous course is repeated, interlarded with exclamations from the 
hearers, turning around on some sudden reminiscence of me, at intervals of 
an hour or so—of— 

“Oh, it is beautiful! Oh, how interesting! How very interesting 

But not a word of explanation; until, at last, after a whole evening of 
fidgetting thus, I am hurriedly told that is all about the sending of wampum 


1? 
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belts from various tribes;—and so I am left with something like the sensa- 
tion of one who has travelled a couple of thousand miles, to plow and plant 
five hundred acres and reap one single ear of corn!—I am assured, however, 
by way of consolation, that the old man was not interrupted for fear of 
breaking the thread of his recollections; and now, having got all the story 
out, N will be easy to lead him over it again and slowly enough to get a 
record. : 

On the following morning after one of the aforesaid edifying disclosures, - 
I accordingly asked that its wonders might be repeated before me, deliber- 
ately, and ‘linkistered’, for the purpose of enabling me to write them down, 
but I had no sooner placed myself for the task, when Guess said he had not 
remembered the whole tradition right, and did not know that I had wished 
to detain on paper the little he could remember; but if he could have his old 
friend Tobacco Will, and another man now at Red River, with him, they 
could make out to recall, among them, enough to do the story proper credit; 
but, unless he could manage thus, he would rather not expose himself to be 
criticised by the old people, who might say he had not reported the truth. 

These sudden fits of reserve are what one has to contend with here inces- 
ao and thus it is that so much trouble may be taken and so little got 

ry it. 

I am not in the right mood, now,—or I could amuse you with a picture 
of how we live here; but I will tell you all about it when we meet. No door 
is fastened. Every apartment is open to every one indifferently. There is no 
lack of dirt any where; but those who are particular can choose the cleanest. 
Mr. Ross and I occupy as our sleeping room and study the demi-story-floor 
of the log house, up to which every now and then stalks a silent Indian, 
stands awhile and stares, and then stalks down again,—no matter how one 
is situated,—whether in bed or up or idle or at work. At night, if two four- 
post bedsteads in each of the two main rooms, on the ground floor, are in- 
sufficient for the guests, beds are spread in the center, or those who have 
blankets, spread them; and, the rooms once filled, an open passage between 
the two is blanketted all over by the remaining visitors, who repose with 
only a shed canopying them from the wind and weather. Men, women and 
children, thus lodge indiscriminately; and, as I gather myself in my own 
bed, I hear them laughing and talking themselves to sleep, and, in the morn- 
ing, at daybreak, the base and treble tongues tune up again, and some one 
seems, by common consent, to be the joker for the rest, and a grave voice 
cackles on awhile, then all the listeners laugh, and the grave voice resumes 
and is again succeeded by the laugh— 

When I descend, I find the fire place overcrowded with men in all sorts 
of queer, wild, garbs; and blanket coats of every hue; and women, squatted 
turk-wise, at the other end of the room, all but their black haired heads cov- 
ered with their blanket, which has just been a bed, and each of them facing 
a different way and silent and, it would seem, entirely unobservant of one 
another or anything else; unless some two or three of them happen to have 
a baby each to look after-—At meals, as many as the table can accomodate, 
sit down indiscriminately;—and outside of the door,—which stands always 
wide open,—two or three dogs are intently eying the table from the thresh- 

-old, and Indians, in their blankets, as earnestly watching it in silence, and 
waiting their turn to be invited in. Thus, set after set is summoned, till all 
are satisfied. The housekeeper never knows here whether she has to lodge 
and feed twenty five or fifty or double the number; but the guests seldom 
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fall far below the five and twenty, This uncertainty often creates a puzzle 
for supplies; and apologies are often made for scanty fare or an omitted 
meal, sometimes, for weeks together, the dinner and supper are blended; 
and one day’s hours for either afford no guide for another’s;—They come 
as it happens.— ` 
Among the difficulties we encounter, if the want of historical light is per- ` 
plexing, that of physical light is even yet more'so. The people rise extrerne- 
ly late, and yet they go to bed early, because candles are rare and there are 
no lamps, nor oil. If ever you come to this region, oh! bring a box of can- 
dles!—Now and then a lean and long and disconsolate jaundice-complex- 
ioned taper makes its appearance, most pensively and languishingly declin- 
ing its head on one side, like a sick and sanctimonious ci-devant country 
belle; and as welcome to widowered eyes in the wilderness as even such a 
substitute for the fair sex, in the lack of all other. One melancholy evening 
as I sat alone in the dark and a negro Caliban louted up with an arm full. 
of wood, I asked him most modestly and timidly and beseechingly if he 
could not find a candle?—‘Nothing here to make candles on, massa; but 
there’s some rich pine among this wood’. I amused myself by trying to poke 
what he called the ‘rich pine’, into a blaze with the help of two sticks, which 
I taught to enact the two sides of tongs; but the ‘rich pine’ does not always 
keep the black-boy’s promise, for it turns out to be some well soaked scrubby 
oak, nearer at hand, and split up to counterfeit the more desirable faggots 
which cannot be had without greater trouble. I have seen this pretended 
‘rich pine’ weep for my dark hours, till the fire has all gone out under it!— 
But I spoke of Caliban.—He is the blackest of all the slaves and wears more 
coats than the grave digger in Hamlet, if coat any one of these labyrinths 
of rags may still be called; for each has been worn out so many times, that 
I do not know which is the greater wonder—the art by which they are got 
upon the back or that by which they are retained there-—Soft—Let me speak 
with due respect of Caliban, for it is by him I know how the weeks pass. 
He is not ‘my man Friday’ but my man Saturday. On each returning Satur- 
day night he comes for my boots to clean, and thus I know that the day 
following, of which I discover no other evidence, is Sunday. ‘He is my kal- 
ender’ as Octavian says. 
To make all these petty miseries still fuller of misery, the weather is most 
~ capricious,—occasionally intensely cold—for the prairie where we are is open 
on one side to the Arctic Ocean,—and, you know, the ice crowned Rocky 
Mountains are but six hundred miles from us. As I unclose my eyes some 
nights, I discover the bright Heavens over head through the yawning shin- 
gles of the roof; and when the cold blasts drive the snow in which has lin- 
gered from the last storm, and the cabin reels and rocks in the howling 
wind, I involuntarily implore the North Star to have the goodness to keep 
his breezes to himself! In drops a shower of dry leaves occasionally and as 
they fall upon my bed I can fancy myself one of the babes in the wood cov- 
ered up by the pretty little’ robin redbreasts; and then get to wishing the 
Misses Watterston were here, to contrive something better than ‘By -your 
leaves’! or, ‘I had as kef be any where else’, in the way of pun upon these 
rural intruders——Only think! A gentleman called here one day and asked 
if I was not disposed to go into the Creek country for the pleasure of having 
a ‘camp out’ before I returned to the States. “Camp out.—No, I thank you 
~~I have had plenty of camping in’—Another proposed a ride in the coun- 
try.—The country!—In a region where the law does not suffer any farm to 
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come within a quarter of a mile of another and where you may sometimes 
travel a day without encountering a habitation. 

I suppose there will be an execution, here, soon, to amuse us; for, just as 
I got to this part of my letter, there was a bustle which drew me away. I 
saw a great number of armed and wild looking hersemen trotting towards 
the gate and they halted. One called out ‘Can we have water?’ Mr. Ross 
cried, “Yes—but wont you alight?’ After a moment’s pause, a second faced 
his horse up, and answered ‘Yes? The first speaker alighted and others of 
the party got down but the second speaker, a tall and reckless looking man, 
with red leggings, and shabby green blanket coat, flung in before the first. 
I was not aware, at the time, that this was a guard who had been sent out 
to take one of the most turbulent of the false Treaty signers under a charge 
of murder. He had sworn that he would not be taken; but he and a friend 
of his, who had attempted to supply him with arms when the guard came 

_on him, were in custody. The friend was the one who asked for water; the 
murderer the one who came up and offered to alight and entered first. He 
stalked in and was received like any other visitor. As he presented himself, 
Mr. Ross did not recognize him; but I heard him say low to some one—Is 
it Archilla Smith?’ The prisoner observed to Mr. Ross in Cherokee, ‘How 
are you? It is some time, now, since we met. How long?’—‘Some years, 
I think’.—~‘You and I are beginning to get into years. We were both of us 
thought good looking once’ remarked Smith. ‘The fairest flowers must 
wither as their season passes’ rejoined the chief. ‘You are fatter than when 
I saw you last’ observed the prisoner. ‘ am fatter than I was a short time 
ago but not so fat as I have been. Have you been well?’ Said Mr. Ross. 
‘Yes’, replied Smith, ‘but the men have some purpose in view, for which 
probably they fancy there is cause’. A bustle and same careless chit-chat en- 
sued, when suddenly, the prisoner started up, and observed, ‘I thought I 
would look in and see you. We must be on our way now and I may jour- 
ney on and on and see you no more.’-— 

The whole band then remounted and posted to the resting place for the 
night. It is probable, from all I can gather, that the man will have been 
tried and hanged long ere you receive this. An Indian boy, who was at the 
house where he had been staying some time, told us that he had sent him 
twice for drink and each time, as he took it, part was spilled on the floor. 
The second time, he looked at it, pondered awhile in silence, and exclaimed, ° 
as if convinced of an evil omen—' shall be taken’—and desired the boy to 
remove his weapons, which he handed him, lest he should do mischief, as 
he had threatened. He is, indeed, noted as a desperado, and is scarred from 
head to foot with evidences of having been one. 

This scene had scarcely passed, when horses were heard. The door burst 
open, and about twenty men sprang in. Smith started. It was thought he 
meant to execute his threats. Rifles and pistols were levelled at him. He 
cried for quarter. With some difficulty the Sheriff kept back his men from 
firing. Rescue has been talked of and possibly retribution may be tried 
against the chief. Last night we heard a drunken, or possibly pretendedly 
drunken, Indian, singing round the house, and then raising the single war- 
whoop, which is uttered on the killing of one foe. 

I have gabbled you, by this time, into a mood for blessing fortune that I 
do not write oftener. I will release you, now, with my best remembrance to 
Mrs. Watterston and the young ladies, and Doctor and Mrs. and Miss Ham- 
ilton. I think by the time a line from you could reach New Orleans I shall 
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be there on my way towards the North. A letter, to me care of Colonel 
Maunsel White will come to me without doubt. If you think of any thing 
I can do for you in that region, pray, without reserve, command 
i Yours most truly 
Jonn Howarp PAYNE. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT AND 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. Enwtn R. A. Seuicman, Editor- 
in-Chief, Arvin JoHNnson, Associate Editor. Volume V., Danton- 
Exile; volume VI., Expatriation-Gosplan. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1931. Pp. xxiii, 690; xxv, 713. - $7.50 each.) 

Tue fifth and sixth volumes of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
include the span of the alphabet from. Danton to the Gosplan of the Soviet 
Republic. They are, like their predecessors, important and useful pieces of 
apparatus. Due to alphabetic accidents they contain an unusually large 
number of long articles (or groups of articles) such as those dealing with 
the family, the farm, and economics. There is also a wealth of lesser arti- 
cles with subjects ranging from fundamentalism to Gestalt, from fanaticism 
to the problem of Egypt, and from gangs to funerals. The investigator and 
teacher of history will find this series well adapted to his needs both in 
subjects covered and in method of treatment. The style is compressed. 
Wherever appropriate the reader finds the material in an article arranged 
according to a standard pattern. At the beginning of practically every long 
article is an historical introduction, 

In view of some of the recent antics in the encyclopedia field it is a 
pleasure and a comfort to be assured that the editors are interested solely in 
scholarship. The article on Mary Baker Eddy will probably please every- 
one except the faithful. The scholarship, of course, varies although, in gen- 
eral, it is of a high order. It was an unkind fate waich betrayed the author 
of the article on the problem of the Far East, almast alone among the con- 
tributors, into abandoning scholarship for prophecy. He would doubtless 
now be glad of an opportunity to modify his general conclusion that “the 
far eastern problem ... is Jess a matter of imperialistic politics than of 
broad social trends”. Such statements as the following also are out of line 
with the series: “The curve of the population in China as elsewhere will 
flatten, Machine production and preventive medicine will leave the Yellow 
Peril a figment of journalistic imagination.” 

In contrast with the discussion of the Far Eastern problem the handling 
of Japanese feudalism in the group under that heading is a fine piece of 
work. Well done also are the sections on European and Saracen and Otto- 
man feudalism. One suspects of special pleading, however, the contributor 
of the paragraphs on Chinese feudalism. The full and rounded treatment 
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of such a subject as feudalism is gratifying. Unfortunately the two articles 
under Frontier present an unhappy contrast. They do little more than re- 
. state the well-known Turner thesis of the significance of the frontier in 

American history. No attempt has been made to deal with those other 
frontiers of European civilization in Australia, in Hispanic America, or in 
South Africa. The opportunity for a fresh and worthwhile discussion of 
the characteristics of European frontier society has been neglected. 

Notable articles of special interest to the historian include those on 
economic history, the history of economic thought, Fascism, French Revolu- 
tion, the group including the farm bloc and farm relief, the Federal Reserve 
System, the Federal Trade Commission, the Declaration of Independence, 
and foreign investments. 

Yale University. Rapu Henry GABRIEL. 


The Divinity of the Roman Emperor. By Lizy Ross Tayor, Profes- 
sor of Latin, Bryn Mawr College. [Philological Monographs, pub- 
lished by the American Philological Association, edited by Joseph 
William Hewitt, no. 1.] (Middletown, Connecticut: American Phil- 
ological Association. 1931. Pp. xv, 296. $3.75.) 

Prorzssor T'AyLor has written a very valuable study of one of the most 

. perplexing problems in the religion and history of Rome—the steps which 
led to the idea of the divinity of the emperor, and the early stages in the 
development of the cult. In no other work in English is there so careful 
and thorough a collection of the material which bears on the subject. 

Chapters III. to V., which are the most strictly historical, will undoubtedly 

_ be of great permanent value. Here Miss Taylor has recorded the almost 
day to day development of the cult. The distinction of the steps taken at 
different periods and in different circumstances does much to clear the air 
of controversy. Miss Taylor rightly emphasizes the difference between the 
attitude of Julius, eager to claim a Hellenistic divinity, and that of Augus- 
tus, cautious in accepting divinity at all and striving to keep it within Ro- ` 
man bounds. The importance, too, of the rival claims of Antony in deter- 
mining the form of Augustus’s divine honors is clearly brought out and 
is of high interest. Particularly valuable in this connection is appendix III., 
in which are collected the inscriptions recording divine honors to Julius, to 
Antony, and to Augustus and his house. 

The more controversial parts of the book are, as is perhaps natural, less 
convincing. Professor Taylor in the first two chapters and again in the 
first two appendixes reasserts her theory (see J. H. S., XLVII. 53-62, 
and Class, Phil., XXII. 162 ff.) that the Hellenistic divine monarchy of 
Alexander was founded on that of Persia and that the worship of the 
daemon was an essential feature in the cult. This theory was challenged 
by Mr. Tarn (J. H. S., XLVIII. 206-219) and, though I am not competent 
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to express an expert opinion, I do not think, as a layman, that Miss Taylor 
has succeeded in reinstating her position, From the point of view of the 
Roman cult I should like to add that, if the worship of the &yaðòç Satyav 
of the individual, of whose existence I am still left doubtful (the inscrip- 
tions referred to by Miss Taylor on p. ro, n. 22, are all of dyatol Salnoves ` 
[plur.] ie., di manes, which is not the same thing), was an essential in the 
Hellenistic worship, it should find its place in the cult of Julius, who was 
working on the Greek model. The worship of the Genius of the Emperor, 
which Miss Taylor takes to be the Roman counterpart of this Greek pre- 
cedent, was in fact introduced by Augustus, who disliked the Hellenistic 
model, and was trying to direct the cult into channels with Roman pre- 
cedent. Some of the other argumentative sections of the book suffer from 
a desire to work in every scrap of evidence which might be brought to 
bear, and the consequent recurrence of “possibly”, “may have been”, “per- 
haps”, in these pages often weakens an argument which in itself is sound. 
Occasionally, too, Professor Taylor assumes one view of a controversial ques- 
tion as the only possible truth; thus on page 46 it is asserted that the rites 
connected with Acca Larentia and Tarpeia are offerings to the dead, though 
there is good reason for the supposition that they were both chthonic 
deities given human form in legend. Similarly, on page 49, the worship 
of the di manes is taken to show that “in Roman worship all the dead were 
called gods”, a highly disputable proposition. The Lar, too, is assumed to 
be an ancestor spirit, and though on page 50 there is a suggestion that he 
may not have been such in origin, it is confidently asserted that “he rep- 
resented in the view of the ordinary man another indication of the divine 
in man”; but that is just the question. The fact is that the necessary pre- 
liminary to the writing of a chapter on the ideas cf the divinity of man in 
Republican Rome is a complete reéxamination of the whole question of the 
Roman attitude toward the dead, and it is unsafe to take as one’s basis the 
assertion of one side in a very debatable question. ; 

But such defects in argument usually touch extraneous matters and the 
main thread of the story is told with a firm and sure mastery of the facts. 
There will be few readers who will not learn a great deal from the book, 
and to all Miss Taylor has given a wealth of material and, in the main, a 
wise interpretation of it. 

Oxford, England. CyrIL BAILEY. 


A History of Surnames of the British Isles: a Concise Account of their 
Origin, Evolution, Etymology, and Legal Status. By C. L'ESTRANGE 
Ewen. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1931. Pp. xx, 508. $7.50.) 
TxoucH much has been written about British surnames, no general 

history has been attempted before. This first one presents little that is 

entirely new, but rather orders, analyzes, and, in general, makes usable the 
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old. It clears the ground of a thicket of tradition and delusion and so 
reveals in their true significance such facts as may justifiably be deduced 
from original records of indisputable authenticity. Not all extant records 
have been brought to bear on the subject here; it is not the author’s purpose 
` to exhaust his subject, but merely to chart the field. In consequence his 
facts are general. He fully demonstrates, for example, that there were no 
‘surnames in the sense of hereditary family names in the British Isles before 
the Conquest, that in the eleventh century there were few hereditary names, 
and “the majority of people had but a single name”, that during the 
twelfth century a descriptive name in addition to the baptismal name came 
into general use, but it was an individual not an hereditary family name, 
and that “by the end of the thirteenth century half the people had family 
names and by the end of the fourteenth perhaps three-fourths were so dis- 
tinguished”; and he concludes that “no definite time can be assigned for 
the first acknowledgment of the hereditary nature of surnames, such rec- 
ognition being a gradual process which was not uniform in all classes of 
society” nor in all parts of the country, and “it is doubtful whether the 
custom i§ yet thoroughly established throughout the British Isles”. In our 
universal acceptance of genealogies running back to the Conquest, we tacitly 
accept the thesis that surnames were general from an early period, which is 
contrary to the fact as it is here presented. Of these genealogies, the author 
says: “Notwithstanding the work of the learned societies specializing in 
historical and genealogical research, the thousand or more family memoirs 
which have been published, the vast number of pedigrees given in county 
and local chronicles, and the collections of antiquaries, it is a difficulty to 
find many families whose pedigrees, extending back to the Conquest, are 
dated and documented to satisfaction.” As for the ceaseless immigration 
of foreigners into England from the earliest times, and the effect on the 
history of surnames, the author concludes that “race, language, and name 
are not interdependent”, and that in geńeral the proportion of foreign blood 
has always exceeded the proportion of foreign names. Foreign names have 
commonly not retained their original form on British soil, but have been 
translated into English, Anglicized, or rationalized, or even dropped entirely 
for new names, usually place or occupational names, more familiar to Eng- 
lish tongues. Old English names, however, though’ checked by the Con- 
quest, came in anew with aliens, and have survived in far greater numbers 
than is generally admitted. 

The author has followed up his history of British surnames, and in a 
sense rounded it out, by a complete workable classification of surnames, an 
exposition of the processes by which names have derived, a demonstration 
of how they may be reduced to their original forms, and finally, by a study 
of the legal status of names which presents new and important material. 
This “history”, is, in fact, rather more than a history; it is an elementary 
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handbook to the subject of British surnames, complete, authoritative, trust- 
worthy, and unlikely to be superseded very soon as a whole, though special 
studies may more sharply define its conclusions. Of its relation to the 
whole subject of British names, the author says: “The subject will not be 
exhausted until we get a dictionary constructed by philologists on chrono- 
logical principles identical with those‘which have been adopted in the com- 


pilation of .. . the New English Dictionary. ...The present volume is not 
more than a first introduction to such an enterprise.” 
The University of Chicago. Ramona BRESSIE. 


A History of Sweden. By Anprew A. Stompers, Professor of the Scan- 
dinavian Languages and Literature, University of Minnesota, for- 
merly Professor of History, Gustavus Adolphus College. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1931. Pp. xiv, 823. $8.50.) 

‘Tue story of the Swedish nation, in certain periods at least, is one of 
the most important in European history. Historians who write in English 
have, however, allowed the greater part of this highly romantic field to lie 
untilled. American students, therefore, owe a real cebt to Professor Stom- 
berg whose History of Sweden enables the reader to follow the development 
of the Swedish people throughout their entire life. No doubt fuller justice 
would have been done to the subject if the narrative had been expanded 
into two Volumes; but even in its condensed form it is fairly adequate and 
quite satisfying. ` 

The author begins with a chapter on the land and the people and after 
sketching what is known and surmised about prehistoric times he goes for- 
ward into the Middle Ages. Northern history in those ages is often a dreary 
tale, and this part of Professor Stomberg’s account is the least satisfactory. 
But a new time began with the Vasas and the story of this age is told with 
insight and enthusiasm. The decline in the eighteenth century and “the 
crowning national disaster” in the early nineteenth are discussed in less 
detail; but no attempt is made to conceal or palliate the unwisdom and the 
weaknesses of statesmen and people in that freakish age. The remarkable 
progress of the nation—political, intellectual, and material—is described in 
five excellent chapters comprising nearly one-fourth of the volume. The 
narrative comes down to 1928. 

So long as the author deals with the facts of what is distinctly Swedish 
history his statements and generalizations are usually exact and well 
founded; but when he passes the boundaries of his ‘subject his tread is less 
confident. King Alfred could not have ceded “the northwestern part of 
the island” in the Treaty of Wedmore (p. 88), since he had no territories 
there. The reviewer suspects that Thielmar of Marseilles, who is credited 
with the statement that there were many Danes in Kiev in 1118 (p. 101), 
should be Thietmar of Merseburg, who makes a similar statement in his 
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entry for 1018. Jämtland and Härjedalen at one time belonged to Norway 
but never to Denmark (p. 297). It is hardly safe to say that the army of 
Gustavus Adolphus “probably constituted the most. efficient fighting ma- 
chine that the world up to that time had seen” (p. 353). Norway was not 
ceded to Sweden in the Treaty of Kiel (p. 630) but to the king of Sweden; 
in 18:4 the distinction was important. But these errors (and others that 
might be listed) are after all of minor importance; and they should not 
prevent us from seeing that Professor Stomberg has written his narrative 
with great care and has produced a very useful book. 

The University of Ilinois. Laurence M. Larson. 
Les Caractères Originaux de l'Histoire Rurale Française. Par Marc 

Brocu. [Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Serie B, 

Skrifter, XIX.] (Oslo: H. Aschehoug and Company; Paris: Les 

Belles Lettres. 1931. Pp. xvii, 261, 18 plates. 45 fr.) 

_ Trns book-is not only the first general survey of French rural history; 

it is an example of the value of good synthesis. It deals necessarily with 
old problems and much discussed issues, but gives them new aspects and 
fresh significance by placing them in their proper setting—a development 
which goes back into prehistoric centuries. The strongest impression derived 
by the reviewer from this study is that despite all later changes the founda- 
tions of French rural institutions were laid before French history, properly 
speaking, had begun. 

Not only were most of the medieval and modern rural sites occupied in 
pre-Roman times; they were already cultivated, in the author’s opinion, by 
agricultural techniques which were only slightly affected by later invasions 
or political changes, and which conditioned the life of rural communities 
' down to the agricultural revolution. All the familiar European systems are 
found in France in historic times; triennial rotation north of the Loire, 
biennial mainly in the south, and irregular extensive farming in regions of 
poor soil and scant population. Again, in the north the open-field system 
was normal, with its regular plan of narrow strips; in the south, open fields 
with irregularly placed, more oblong, block-parcels. Though the evidence 
for the existence of these techniques depends largely on post-Renaissance 
records, the author assigns their origin to the early conditions of settlement 
by. closely knit groups, involving allotment of parcels to large family units 
as successive fields were won for cultivation. With time this produced a 
maze of individual holdings, each composed of many small and scattered 
plots. This situation, combined with the need for pasturing animals on 
the scubble, stood in the way of individualistic farming until the revolution, 
though more in the north than in the south. It forced codperative methods 
that kept the village community in active existence as a vital social group, 
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through centuries when these underlying institutions of rural life were sub- 


merged in the complex superstructure of the seigneurie. The evolution of 


the latter as an economic unit is followed from the -days of its first clear 
records, the polyptychs, to the pre-Revolutionary era when capitalistic land- 
lords tried to recoup the losses that came with diminishing rent values by 
reconstituting the reserve and developing new techniques of exploitation. 
The rise of the peasants from serfs to quasi-owners of hereditary holdings 
is drawn in its proper relation to the agricultural and manorial institutions 
which served as the frame of rural life. An interesting connection is made 
between the puzzling mansus and the original allotments to kinship groups, 
so, that the mansus, though appearing first in the records as a. fiscal unit of 
the seigneurie, is traced back with the field-systems to the organic and 
fundamental relationships of the rural group to the soil. 

A brief review can give no adequate impressior: of the wealth of ma- 
terial in this study, which will interest students of all periods and all phases 
of French history. Throughout, interesting comparisons are made with 
pertinent developments in other countries. Important French regional 
-variations are carefully noted, with valuable bibliographical references. A 
series of clear, maps will aid the reader to follow the essential theme of 
village territorial arrangements, 

Harvard University. CrarLes H. Tayor. 


Études sur les Institutions Financières de la France à la Fin du Moyen 


Age. “Par Gustave Dupont-Ferrier, Professeur à l'École des Chartes. 
Tome I., Les Elections et leur Personnel. (Paris: Firmin-Didot. 1931. 


Pp. 311. 75 fr.) 


Tus volume, along with one which is to follow it, will constitute an 


exhaustive study of extraordinary taxes in France from 1355 to 1500. Dis- 
tinguished from revenues of the domaine these “aides” will in the second 
volume be described as to their character and yield; for the moment we are 
told of the territorial units through which they were collected and of the 
` personnel of the collectors. Painstaking and constructive’ scholarship is 
everywhere apparent. Since local records have disappeared the author has 
been obliged to extract his material largely from the first seventy-one regis- 
ters of the Cour des Aides. The epitome of his territorial findings appears 
as a fine, large map of the élections and their constituent units in the time 
. of, Louis XI. : 

The élections took form only gradually. When, in 1355, an aide was 
first imposed it was declared a temporary expedient and such was the 
profession of royalty about its successors until 1436. Both before and after 
1436 the aide was, further, always needed in haste. Hence the. élus,. the 
collectors, utilized in making collection the most available administrative 
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units. Since these were ecclesiastical, feudal, or domanial areas, the earliest 
élections were such. Their increasing number arose not so much from 
extension over a wider area as from subdivision, this testifying to greater 
care in elaborating the system, particularly around Paris. The élections 
were not coextensive with the domaine (which the author has described 
elsewhere) but crept into feudal territory and thereby extended royal 
authority. The sixteenth and seventeenth century distinction between pays 
d'élection and pays d'états had not yet arisen. In many regions where 
provincial estates were still meeting there were élections. ‘The grouping of 
the latter into généralités was tardy, arising at length from the urgency of 
the généraux, each eager to define the area for which he was responsible. 
Subdivisions of the élections were formulated on ecclesiastical or feudal 
units like the archdeaconry or constabulary. At the base was the few, 
originally a family but from the beginning of the fifteenth century becom- 
ing a fictitious unit and including from four to ten, or even sixty-six per- 
sons. “The dread of the fisc marvelously appeased jealousies”—“plures 
simul uxores . . . conviverent”, as Masselin noted in 1483. 

Two maps indicate the extension of greniers à sel. Though the ap- 
pearance of these antedates 1355 they did not become permanent and 
numerous until the reign of Charles VI. The increased number, however, 
extended over only one-half of the realm, over the valleys of the Seine and - 
the Loire and the Mediterranean littoral. i 

The choice, character, and perquisites of the élus and of all oficials 
below, around, and above them are described at length. Familiar aspects 
of officialdom emerge. Though the élus were in origin elective, they 
quickly became appointive., Their term of office extended itself. Ecclesias- 
tics and nobles as well as bourgeois sought nomination. Venality appeared 
from the fifteenth century, punished at first by enforced resignations but 
soon tolerated. The profits of office expanded beyond the salaries received; 
“la course aux offices” soon became “la course aux écus”. Aspirants had 
their servants waiting beside the sickbed of an official that on news of the 
latter’s death they might hurry to the secretaries of the king to secure the 
appointment. “Archomanie”, the madness for office characteristic of later 
centuries in France, took hold of the body social in the fifteenth century. 
Professor Dupont-Ferrier appends to his text lists of the higher officials 
as well as a documented catalogue of early greniers à sel. His volume is 
definitive and is essential to any medieval library. l 

Bryn Mawr College. H. L. Gray. 


Bristol Charters, 1155-1373. Edited by N. Dermorr Haroma, B. A., 
City Archivist. [Bristol Record Society’s Publications, R. B. Mowat, 
M. A. General Editor, volume I.] (Bristol: the Society. 1930. 
Pp. xxiii, 231.) A 
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The Great Red Book of Bristol. Edited by E. W. W. Vearz, LL.D. 
Solicitor, and Lecturer in Law at Bristol University. Introduction, 
part I, Burgage Tenure in Medieval Bristol, [Bristol Record So- ` 
ciety’s Publications, volume IJ.] (Bristol: the Society. 1931. Pp. ix, 
343-) 

Turse handsome volumes are the first to be published by the recently 
founded Bristol Record Society. The society and, in particular, the general 
editor, who is already so well known to the scholarly public of America, 
are to be warmly congratulated on the auspicious launching of a worthy 
project. As they point out, “the history of Bristol is so closely bound up 
with that of England, and, since the end of the sixteenth century, with that 
of America”, that the great value of their publications to students on both 
sides of the Atlantic should be obvious. Indeed, Bristol is almost as familiar 
to the American schoolboy as Plymouth. 

In this first volume, of course, there are no accounts of transatlantic 
voyages. But long before John Cabot won his £10 of royal bounty, other 
Bristol adventurers had pushed across a narrower sea to begin a new era in 
the municipal and commercial history of Ireland. In the collection before 
us stand Henry IJ.’s grant of Dublin to the men of Bristol, to be inhabited 
and held with the same liberties as they enjoyed at home, and John’s 
enumeration of these liberties. There will be found also Henry III.’s en- 
couragement of that great engineering feat, the construction of a new 
channel for the Frome, which made possible the later maritime greatness 
of the port; and Edward III.’s epoch-making creation of Bristol as a sepa- 
rate county, setting forth the bounds as determined by official perambula- 
tion, with John Rocque’s map of 1742 to illustrate them. 

These and other charters of first-rate importance are now made ac- 
cessible in a scholarly edition by Miss Harding, the city archivist. For 
the sake of the less erudite reader, they are accompanied by a translation. 
It is true that the translator seems, strangely enough, not to have consulted 
Ballard’s British Borough Charters, and so to have missed various clews 
afforded by the privileges of London and other towns. Such comparison 
would have prevented, for example, the rendering of hospicium (p. 8) as 
“a hospice”. But this is a small matter when we have a reliable Latin text 
on the opposite page. . Ze 

The second volume is entirely different. It is an essay on burgage 
tenure, serving to introduce the forthcoming Great Red Book of Bristol, 
and incidentally constituting a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Laws in 
the University of London. Judged either as a dissertation or as an intro- 
~ duction to a borough customal, this is a very superior piece of work. Mr. 
Veale has happily combined a mass of documentary evidence, most of it 
hitherto unpublished, with lucid discussion of general principles. A valu- 
able appendix of 143 pages contains a calendar of local deeds and feet of 
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fines, together with parallel tables of landgable rents for the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries. It is on this material that the earlier chap- 
ters are mainly based; but they also take into account the customs of other 
boroughs, the standard works on medieval English law, and even the more 
recent literature on the question of origins. 

In this respect Mr. Veale refuses to follow Heciticcs: and for that 
lapse from the Maurer-Below-Stubbs tradition the reviewer will be the last 
to censure him! Many other special points are taken up, which are of 
great interest to the student of social and economic development, as well 
as to the legal historian. Mr. Veale’s discussion of feudal tenure in the 
borough, his comparison of borough custom and the common law, his ex- 
planation of tyna castri, and certain other technical matters may give oc- 
casion for argument; but in general his book is unquestionably sound and 
adds materially to our knowledge of a very difficult subject. 

One of the best features of Mr. Veale’s treatment is his emphasis on 
topography as fundamental to an understanding of tenurial arrangements. . 
He reviews such outstanding facts in this connection as have been made 
clear by local historians, but unfortunately they are not many. Eventually, 
we may hope, the publications of the Bristol Record Society will stimulate 
further research in this direction. And in the meantime may it be sug- 
gested that we need more and better maps by which to locate the buildings, 
streets, and quarters of medieval Bristol? 

` Cornell University. CARL STEPHENSON. 


Persecution and: Liberty: Essays in Honor of George Lincoln Burr. 

(New York: Century Company. 193r.. Pp. xviii, 482. $5.00.) 

THe special occasion for this publication is the fiftieth anniversary of 
Professor Burr’s graduation from Cornell. That which makes this tribute 
of honor imperative is hid from none who know the activities, the accom- 
plishments, the qualities of the life of scholarship and teaching then begun, 
and any impulse to rehearse these matters here for those unblest with the 
knowledge of them falters in view of the delightful introduction which 
Dr. J. F. Jameson has provided for this volume. One might wish to vie 
with him in expressing the general esteem, but would find no terms so 
felicitous, playfully erudite, and effective in laudation by their gentle 
restraint. 

The general title of the work serves as a symbol of Dr. Burr’s own 
marked interests in the field of research and the title is justified by the fact 
that so many of the essays are related to religious persecution or freedom. , 
The medieval theory of persecution is the theme of the opening essay, by 
Ernest W. Nelson. The theory, it is held, was based on Augustine’s views 
of world order and man’s salvation and it is urged that purely religious, not 
worldly, interests originated and dominated the suppression of heresy. We 
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doubt if this will carry conviction to all the readers. Wallace Ferguson con- 
tributes a subtly discriminating study of Erasmus’s attitude toward tolera- 
tion. Castellio’s challenging plea for religious liberty is critically analyzed 
by Roland H. Bainton, who shows in Castellio’s argument the ethical and 
rational point of view of Erasmus united with a more mystical view of 
religion due to Sebastian Franck and the German mystics. This important 
paper provides a finding list of Castellio’s works in libraries within the 
United States. Critical skill also marks Edward M. Hulme’s examination . 
of Lelio Sozzini’s Confession of Faith, an exquisitely adroit statement by 
a talented jurist warding off the fatal charge of heresy, while the fine 
literary art with which Lois Oliphant Gibbons tells the tale of Hermann 
Léwer makes readable the horror of witchcraft trials in the electorate of 
Cologne. i i ; 

Was medieval heresy connected with social unrest, economic or polit- 
ical? Dealing with this question Austin P. Evans uses the most ascetic 
caution in concluding that in certain cases heretical tenets were incidental 
to revolt against social ills. This might have been reënforced by a con- 
sideration of Arnold of Brescia and the later Arnaldistae. The ever fas- 
‘cinating subject of medieval sects certainly clamors for a synthetic social 
view of life in those times. In two other productions the major theme of 
the volume plays a part: in Alfred H. Sweet’s examination of John de 
Feckenham’s position in the reign of Mary Tudor, and in George H. 
Sabine’s analysis of Jean Bodin’s Colloquium Heptaplomeres and determin- 
ation of its historical setting. 

These essays somewhat related in topic are accompanied by others that 
enrich knowledge with subjects more diverse. A dozen more authors 
eminent for academic position and fruitful authorship have their say. 
A. T. Olmstead explains an historical method for Hebrew history which is 
emancipated from “the orthodox Higher Criticism of the last generation”. 
Tempora mutantur?! E. A. Lowe, of Oxford, shows by illustrations how 
paleographical minutiz often corroborate an historical tradition. Edna V. 
Moffett shows that a Wellesley College manuscript is a lost diploma of 
Otto III. W. E. Lunt adds knowledge about the consent of the clergy to 
taxation under Henry III. Frederic Ç. Church gives an entertaining ac- 
count of Vincenzo Maggi, a Protestant politician. F, G. Marcham meas- 
ures James I.’s ration of pleasure to work as indicated in that monarch’s 
letters to Robert Cecil. Conceptions of government and policy are the in- 
terest of Louise Fargo Brown’s sketch of the first Earl of Shaftesbury’s 
career and of G. M, Dutcher’s dealing with the origin and nature of 
Enlightened Despotism. We are taken to France by Leo Gershoy to con- 
sider the life of the young Barére, by George G. Andrews to study the 
part played by Revolutionary newspapers, and by Louis R. Gottschalk to 
consider whether circumstance or conspiracy accounts for the French 
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Revolution. At last our own land figures in the feast, for Elizabeth Don- 
nan records the agitation against the Slave Trade in Rhode Island, 1784- 
1790. 

A portrait of Professor Burr embellishes the volume. We see him 
benignantly recognizing in these befriended authors a mastery of materials, 
a true method of search, a dignity of expression, instructive results, a re- 
flection of the scholarship which is his own ideal and practice. 

Lowell, Massachusetts. Franets A. CHRISTIE. 
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The Problem of Federalism: a Study in the History of Political Theory. 
By Sozet Moer. With a Preface by Professor Harotp J. Lasxr. Two 
volumes. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1931. Pp. 600; 605- 
1144. $12.00.) 


Tus is not a history of federalism but of ideas relating to federalism. 
It is, as the subtitle implies, a study in the history of political theory, in 
other words, a survey of writings on federalism, especially during the past 
two hundred years. German theorists, moreover, receive the bulk of the 
author’s attention, for they occupy the whole of one volume and a part of 
the other. Hence if the work were to be given a title strictly indicative of 
its contents it would be called a history of ideas relating to federalism in 
modern Germany, with introductory chapters on federalist philosophy in 
Great Britain and the United States. British federalism, from Locke to 
Laski, gets a hundred and twenty pages out of eleven hundred. France 
and Frenchmen are left out altogether, except for the incidental mention 
of Montesquieu and Rousseau. One finds some difficulty, therefore, in 
agreeing with the author’s designation of the work in his preface as a 
“comprehensive” survey. 

These volumes derive some interest from the fact that Mr. Mogi is a 
well educated Oriental who has sought to discover and to evaluate the 
drift of Western political ideas. In doing this he uses a technique which 
is all his own and writes in a style that does not give his readers much, 
intellectual relaxation. It is heavily legalistic, with short, jerky paragraphs, 
not well knit together. In dealing with stars of the fifth or sixth magnitude 
in the galaxy of German political philosophers, such as Trieps, Triepel, 
Koch, and Kahl, the discussion reaches a point where its interest and im- 
portance will hardly carry it beyond the small circle of dialecticians in 
German constitutional law. A commendatory feature of these chapters, 
however, is their concern with the relation between each writer and the 
events of his time. The practical applications of federalist ideas, more- 
over, are indicated from time to time, although often in a rather desultory 
fashion. 
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Seven chapters on the history of American federal ideas from Roger 
Williams and John Cotton to Roscoe Pound and Walter Lippmann form 
an interesting and significant portion of the work which might well be 
printed as a separate monograph for convenient use by students of gov- 
ernment in the United States. But here again the author’s sense of propor- 
tion and perspective leaves something to be desired. Chief Justice Marshall 
goes his way in eight lines, with no mention of McCulloch v, Maryland, 
which is perhaps the most important decision relating to federalism ever 
given in any court of Jaw. Bryce’s American Commonwealth, on the other 
hand, gets a fifteen page review although it is a description of a federalism 
in operation rather than an original contribution to the history of federal 
ideas. 

Much intense and patient industry has gone into this work but not so 
much discrimination as might have been desired. Through a vast amount 
of literature Mr. Mogi has cut a wide swath, although the grain is not 
always threshed out. Nevertheless, a considerable amount of good material 
has been brought together, especially with respect to German political 
theories and theorists during the nineteenth century. An excellent bibliog- 
raphy, comprehensive and accurate, is appended to the second volume. 

California Institute of Technology. Witiiam B. Munro. 


Martin Bucer. By Hastincs Egxus, Associate Professor of History in 
Ohio Wesleyan University. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 


1931. Pp. xii, 539. $5.00.) 

Ir any primacy is accorded to Martin Bucer it will be that of the 
Reformation’s chief “business man”. Professor Eells has given us a copious 
recbrd of his amazingly busy life, occupied with religion, church, and 
politics, in a tempestuous era of European history. Bucer was born in 
1491. Professor Eells, however, is not one who draws biography out of a 
cradle; he deals: cavalierly—in a first chapter of but nine pages—with the 
thirty years of Bucer’s “youth”. But the record of the last thirty years, 
from 1521 to 1551, is packed with proceedings: conferences, colloquies, 
disputations, and diets, with catechisms and formulas, with concords and 
discords. A virile figure was Bucer, prominent in two score of gatherings, 
from the Bern Disputation of 1528 to the Ratisbon Colloquy of 1546, 
known personally in hundreds of German and Swiss towns, known by 
word in most of Europe. 

His home was Strasbourg; his rôle was the double one of organizer and 
peacemaker. For “organizers” when was there richer opportunity than in 
that generation; for peacemakers when so much discord to compose? 
Protestantism seemed to need discipline and constitutions. Bucer seemed 
born to supply them. Through him the Reformation was formally intro- 
duced in many a region of Germany; and it is regrettable that Professor 
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Eells did not seize the rich opportunity to study fully and represent the 
structure and qualities of Bucer’s contribution to ecclesiastical organization. 
A considerable achievement here remains.to be assessed. 

It is on Bucer the peacemaker that his biographer prefers to dwell. But 
not all the peacemakers are blessed, as they should be, with perspicacious 
intelligence and profound insight. Bucer was not. Well-nigh tireless, he 
rode and tramped about Europe, fired with zeal to dissolve the differences 
dividing the official houses of Protestantism. Did only a sacrament separate 
Wittenberg and Zurich? Such differences, he thought, are but appear- 
ances, vagaries, myths of mind; a colloquy, a conversation, a concession, a 
formula’ of concord, these be the myth destroyers. Bucer practiced, in 
short, the propaganda and the wisdom of Rotarianism; and he won honor 
in the world of magistrates. i 

But in other courts there is less esteem for Bucer. Generosity of a sort 
he had; but not that generosity of soul which is rooted in religious con- 
viction and comes to flower in tolerance. Bucer—and, I fear, his biog- 
rapher-—~shows little understanding of individuals like Denck, Franck, 
Schwenkfeld (here labeled “Separatists”), who sought a peace outside the 
established order., To such, Bucer accorded another peace, another formula: 
the peace of discipline, the formula of obedience. 

Only a conscientious scholar would undertake to follow Bucer in all his 
entrances and exits. There is the precision of a daybook in these forty 
chapters. Of documentation there is, indeed, an excess; notes and chapters 
average two and a half and ten pages, respectively. Fresh phrases attest 
and relieve the wearying work of the patient scholar. If only in this crown 
of his labor were the jewel of integration|. 

As to Professor Eells’s final judgment, that “Bucer was a genius”, this 
very book cries the contrary. He had not the profoundly religious nature 
of Luther; he had not the majesty of Calvin; he lacked high passion for 
liberty. His statesmanship was little above the level of politic compromise, 
and in tactics he was confessedly lower than the angels. His contem- 
poraries judged him accurately. Chancellor Briick said: “Bucer is truly 
an excellent man for negotiating in theological affairs after the manner 
of the world.” 

Duke University, Ernest W. Netson. 


The Hurts of Haldworth and their Descendants at Savile Hall, the 
Ickles, and Hesley Hall, being a Study of Social and Domestic Life 
in Past Times; more particularly in Hallamshire and at Notting- 
ham during the Reign of Elizabeth, at Rotherham under Cromwell, 
and at Sheffield in the Eighteenth Century. By Sir Grorcr RERessy 

` Srrwet, Baronet. (Oxford: University Press. 1930. Pp. li, 329. 21 s.) 


Sır Georce begins his introduction with a description of Ecclesfield near 


` 
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the modern Sheffield. The families that interest him there were in the 
thirteenth century free tenants or franklins, a military class who had served 
in war generation after generation, but to whom farming was the business 
of life, They were, says the author, the best educated class in the com- 
munity and their kind was, in the words of Thomas Wright, the “most 
dignified and in general the most moral factor of medieval society”. They 
lived in a world, says Sir George, “as unchanging as the giant oaks around 
them”, About the middle of the fourteenth century a new order of pre- 
cedence was arising; the upper middle class was becoming divided into 
knights, squires, and valets. The word valet begins to be translated as 
yeoman, a word which derives by the latest philology from “yonge man”. 
“By a change in the meaning of a single word or rather in the world of 
ideas of which words are the imperfect expression” the yeoman class was 
depressed. The new word gentleman was coming in. The richer frank- 
lins assumed the new name of gentlemen and the rest of the free tenant 
class dropped into a status less than had been theirs before; they became 
husbandmen and yeomen. Such is the introduction in brief. In chapter I. 
- the author traces the beginnings of the Hurt family, in chapter II. he de- 
scribes Haldworth Hall, its surroundings, its properties, and the country life 
around it. In the next two chapters he works out from inventories details 
as to houses and furnishings and the changes that were taking place in 
them. Chapters V. and VI. offer a picture of Nottingham in-the time of 
Elizabeth and James J. Chapter IX. deals with Nicholas Hurt who was 
associated with Sir Thomas Wentworth. Chapters XIV., XV., and XVI. 
tell us of social life in Sheffield in the eighteenth century. Sir George has 
followed a family and its connections through the centuries, always with 
an eye to what in manorial life or town life is significant or interesting. 
Even in chests and tables he is shrewd enough ta catch the processes of 
history and notes carefully when sets of chairs began to be made. 

That he puts the Parliament of 1614 in 1613 is the merest slip. He 
seems to assume that Sir Thomas Wentworth was not in the Commons of 
1624 where “Black Tom” made several speeches. One might question his 
opinion that husbandmen took precedence of yeomen, and there would be 
those to doubt his verdict that Strafford did not show “sound judgment in 
the larger issues”. It is easy to suspect that the author has a slightly 

- Whiggish mind. 

But how full the book is of the stuff of history. No one interested in 
the sweep of English history should omit it from his reading any more than 
Gras’s very different study of Crawley manor. Family and manorial his- 
tories written from the manuscripts and written by men aware of English 
history as a whole are what we want now. No one iaterested in the growth 


of classes and in their relation to one another should miss the introduction. `` 


But the book is crowded with social history. In dealing with the Hurts 
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the author comes near to dealing with the sojourn of Mr. Everyman 
through the centuries. Facts about Mr. Everyman are on every page, but 
now and then more than facts, the comment of one who has thought long 
and shrewdly about the sequence of the generations. And- occasionally 
Sir George writes sentences that betray that unusual and magic feeling for 
words so evident in his more famous but not more talented children. 

` We must go to Betley in Staffordshire and look upon the painted win- 
dows, we must walk under the oaks of Ecclesfield, we must see Rotherham, 
“fair Rotherham” of the Dragon of Wantley, we must enter Rotherham 
Church and gaze upon the Ickles pew, we must see the Reresby family in 
the glass at Thybergh. f 

Yaie University. WALLACE NOTESTEIN. 


The Parliamentary Diary of Robert Bowyer, 1606-1607. Edited by 
Davin Harris Witson, Assistant Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
1931. Pp. xxi, 425. $5.00.) 

Tue parliamentary sessions of 1606 and 1607 had little of the dramatic 

, tenseness and were swayed by none of the dominating personalities of many 
of the Stuart parliaments, and this may in part account for the relative 
lack of printed sources, Yet these years were far from unimportant. 

Chiefly, there was a crystalizing of anti-Catholic and pro-Puritan sentiment 

after the Gunpowder Plot, and a fixing of the status of Scotchmen under 

the union of the crowns. Bowyer’s diary is supplemented by quotations 
from related manuscript sources, but even Professor Willson’s resourceful 
editing has brought to light little that is new regarding either religion or 

Scottish union, 

Quarrels over revenues and expenditures, hostility to the administrative 
courts and councils, and insistence by the House of Commons on its powers 
and privileges, are matters commonly associated with later parliaments. 
But it is in regard to these essentials of the constitutional struggle that 
Bowyer’s notes are most enlightening. As an observer of the early stages 
of the struggle, Bowyer was peculiarly competent. As secretary to Lord 
Treasurer Buckhurst and holder of minor positions of royal patronage, his 
personal interests indicated a royalist bias. But this was partly counter- 
balanced by his long experience in the study and practice of law and by 
his knowledge of parliamentary history and precedents. In 1604 he became 
keeper of the rolls of chancery and of other records in the Tower. This 
position was influential as well as lucrative. It gave him intimate knowl- 
edge alike of records and of the men (both parliamentarians and royalists) 
who had occasion to use them; and it gave him membership in important 
committees. The results are reflected im his diary. 

The diary gives evidence of diverging views regarding taxation, courts, 
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and other issues. But chiefly interesting is the sense of almost constant 
preoccupation of the Commons with questions of status and privilege. 
The lower house is revealed as keenly sensitive concerning its rights and 
powers, and resentful of any suggestion of inferiority. This is neatly illus- 
trated by the accounts of conferences between committees of the two houses. 
Forebodings of conflict over royal prerogative are also often apparent, even 
in such minor matters as the refusal of the Comrnons to accede to action 
by the king for securing attendance by members of Parliament. A general 
impression derived from reading the diary is that these were years of un- 
certainty and of inadequate leadership; of Lords and councilors with 
superior airs ruffling the Commons and without the essentials of control; 
and of the king’s self-confident egotism destroying the confidence of the 
Commons, i 
_ On one occasion the author dismisses a long debate by merely remark- 
ing that there were “manie speaches, divers to small purpose”. Such 
omissions make the book more readable but hardly add to its value as a 
source. Nevertheless, it is chiefly useful as a measurably objective parlia- ° 
mentary record supplementing the Commons Journals; and this is recog- 
nized in the excellent editorial notes and the detailed index. 

Washington, D. C. Wirt Bowpen. 


The European Powers and the Near Eastern Question, 1806-1807. By 
Paur F. Snurr, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, University of 
Pittsburgh. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, no. 
349.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1931. Pp. 576. $6.75-) 


Bonaparte’s Adventure in Egypt. By Lieutenant-Colonel P. G. Excoop, 
C. M. G. (Oxford: University Press; New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1931. Pp. 262. $4.75.) 

Tue eighteen months between the treaties of Pressburg and Tilsit were 
practically the midway period of Napoleon’s career and its turning point. 
In time they were a small fraction of his life, as the Near Eastern Question 
was a minor segment of his policies. The pivotal point of the numerous 
problems crowded into this narrow subject was Constantinople. The ac- 
count opens with the Treaty of Pressburg and the creation of the Illyrian 
provinces. The perplexed neutrality of Austria; the critically difficult ques- 
tions of Sicily, the Ionian Islands, and Albania; the parlous condition of 
the Ottoman dominions; the Serbian insurrection; the uncertain status of 
the Danubian principalities; the control of the Straits; the fate of Egypt 
and the Red Sea route to India; the rivalry over Persia as the key to Asia; 
the revival of Polish nationality; the vacillating behavior of Prussia; and 
the Continental System were the principal problems which were to deter- 


mine the relations of war or peace between the Emperor of the French on 
* 
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the one hand and the British and Russian empires on the other. Efforts 
for peace almost succeeded in July, 1806, when sudden shifts in the situa- 
tion precipitated the campaign of Jena. In spite of renewed endeavors for 
peace, the problems were so complicated ‘that the campaigns of Eylau and 
Friedland followed. At Tilsit Napoleon and Alexander came to terms 
but under conditions which forced England to single-handed efforts to safe- 
guard its widespread empire and far-flung interests. Vast distances, un- 
certain means of communication, and slow transmission of news enhanced 
the difficulties of the statesmen of those days, and both imposed upon and 
afforded to diplomatic agents responsibilities and freedom for initiative 
quite unknown to-day. The skillful way in which Professor Shupp has 
clarified this tangled situation deserves much gratitude and promises more 
valuable contributions from him in the future. 

Though this excellent and comprehensive volume is based on full use 
of the published materials and on the author’s researches iri the British, 
French, and Austrian archives, it is neither definitive nor complete for the 
excellent bibliography reveals the author’s failure not only to consult the 
Russian archives, but also any materials in Russian and the languages of 
the Near East. In other words, the whole situation is seen through 
Western lenses except for the fairly frequent cases in which some Russian . 
or other Near Eastern sources are available to Occidental readers. 

The author has successfully organized and correlated the mass of de- 
tailed information: and narrated the events and proceedings in a lucid, 
straightforward, correct style, and with such absolute impartiality that 
diplomatic dispatches seem to replace human beings. Professor Shupp, 
moreover, displays the commendable virtue of summarizing situations, and 
ending chapters with conclusions that afford assurance that both the author 
and the reader know their latitude and longitude. Another virtue to the 
author’s credit is the excellent index. 

As Egypt fascinated Bonaparte so his campaign in the Land of the 
Pyramids has caught the world’s imagination from that day to this. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Elgood, unlike most writers who have essayed to retell the 
story, has combined long familiarity with the scene and ample experience 
in military service. To these two facts are due the chief merits of his 
book. Its faults are explained by his lack of training and experience in 
historical research and composition. The treatment is generally accurate, 
often illuminating; the tone is surprisingly fair and the judgments usually 
sound; the style is readable, frequently lively. The general reader and the 
military man will enjoy the volume but the historian will get little more 
than atmosphere from it. . 

Wesleyan University. Grorce MatrHew Durcuer. 
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L'Espagne et Napoléon. Par Grorrroy pe GranpMarson. Tome IIL, 

1812-1814. (Paris: Plon. 1931. Pp. v, 427. 36 fr.) 

M. pz Granpalson’s third and last volume of L'Espagne et Napoléon 
carries his story from 1812 to 1814 and the first abdication. His first and 
second volumes, published in 1908 and 1925, respectively, had already 
given both the professional and amateur historien the measure of his 
scholarship and penetration. For Grandmaison is in the direct line of such 
historians as Albert Vandal, Louis Madelin, and Albert Sorel. That is, 
while making use of enough scientific “methodology” to satisfy the most 
exacting Ph.D., he somehow manages always to remember that history is 
an art and that only through art can it genuinely illuminate and clarify the 
past. This will account for the brilliant word pictures with which this 
latest work of his abounds, and for his unabashed use of anecdote wher- 
ever anecdote is truly revealing. His picture of the Spanish princes at 
Valengay; of the emperor hinting to Captain Reiset that in view of the 
dangers of an escape it would not matter if their mounts went Jame; of 
the infatuation of these deported Bourbons for mechanical “gadgets”; of 
their Spanish largesse to their entourage—these are memorable touches. 
Poor Joseph Bonaparte as king of Spain, and as generalissimo of the 
imperial forces, is done with most of the skill of Masson and with the 
documentation that Masson lacked. The happy warrior, Suchet, the futile 
Cortes at Cadiz, the brusque and sorely tried Wellington, the difficult Soult, 
really live again. The guerilla warfare that proved Napoleon’s nemesis is 
excellently dealt with. A chapter devoted to the prisoners on each side, 
particularly to the tragic episode of Cabrera, whence 4000 French prisoners 
emerged in 1814 out of an original prison colony of 15,000, is handled in 
the grand manner. 

The limitations of the book are the limitations of a frankly French 
point of view. One is a little grateful to Grandmaison for speaking of the 
French as “our” men; it lets the reader know where he stands. But the 
author’s Gallic common sense leads him to miss a good deal in the land of 
Don Quixote which is worth the telling; it prevents his having any very 
sure insight into the nationalist and religious ecstacy of the Spanish people, 
an ecstacy as poetic and unreasonable as the dreams of the man who had 
sent his armies against them. Perhaps a little too often Grandmaison’s 
defense against this unknown quantity in the Spanish character is irony 
and raillery, often amusing but sometimes annoyingly blind. His book 
whets the appetite for a study of comparable proportions written from the 
point of view of the Spanish spirit. It also illustrates perfectly, if uninten- 
tionally, why the Emperor of the French never knew what the Spanish were 
driving at. 

As for the factual matter with which Grandmaison deals, his organiza- 
tion and method are most happy. In general, no important questions are 
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left unanswered. Grandmaison’s three volumes are as indispensable to the 
study of Napoleon’s inept struggle with Spain as is Fugier’s Napoléon et 
l'Espagne to the study of how Napoleon inherited the Spanish problem 
from the Directory. l 

The University of Virginia. STRINGFELLOW BARR. 


Il Tricolore Italiano, 1796-1870. Per Enrico Guist. (Milan: Anonima 
per l’Arte della Stampa. 1931. Pp. 384. 150 1.) 


Tue Italian tricolor, before becoming the national flag, served for many 
years as the symbol of revolution. Its history is that of the making of 
modern Italy. It was the sacred emblem of the Sicilian insurrection in 
1821, of the revolution in the Romagna in 1831, of every uprising of 
Mazzini’s Young Italy and of Garibaldi’s red shirts, and of the many 
revolutions and battlefields of 1848 and 1849; as the national flag of Pied- 
-mont and then of Italy, it waved, with the shield of the House of Savoy 
superimposed on the white field, in the campaigns of 1859, 1860, and 
1866; finally it was unfurled on the Campidoglio in Rome at the com- 
pletion of Italian unity in September, 1870. 

The colors red, white, and green figured in every popular patriotic 
demonstration, great ingenuity often being shown in their use. Devoted 
women worked them into cockades and cravats, or secretly prepared flags 
of them from improvised materials to be distributed to the heroes at the 
hour of combat. Incendiary leaflets were printed on tricolor paper; little 
tricolor balloons were sent up at opportune moments, or pigeons were 
released with tricolor ribbons attached to their ‘feet; eggs containing tri- 
color liquid were thrown against monuments or against armorial shields 
of the despots; bengal lights were always of these colors, while often at 
the theater an actress would appear dressed in white and green, and when 
she was presented with a huge bunch of red roses the public would break 
out in raptures of applause. In times of popular excitement acts which in 
other times would seem puerile, become heroic. Many demonstrators were 
sent to jail for long terms. The tricolor in Italy was for three-quarters of a 
century the symbol of liberty, struggle, sacrifice. ` 

All of these things are recounted by Ghisi in this quarto volume, beau- 
tifully printed and superbly illustrated in color, which takes its undisputed 
place as the standard work on the subject. It is a scholarly production, 
representing fifty years of study and research. It is full of documents in- 
corporated in the text, and it is rich in bibliographical and explanatory 
notes. .It figures, however, as an extraordinary collection of well arranged 
material, rather than as a synthetic history. The first part, nearly half the 
volume, relates to the Napoleonic period in Italy, 1796-1814, and was first 
published twenty-five years ago in the historical review, I] Risorgimento 
Italiano. It here reappears considerably revised. 
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As to the origin of the Italian tricolor, which is the most disputed point 
in its history, Ghisi makes no special contribution, but follows the con- 
clusions reached by Vittorio Fiorini. thirty-five years ago in an erudite study 
published in the Nuova Antologia under the title Le Origini del Tricolore 
Italiano. Fiorini and Ghisi refute the claim that the flag originated in the 
‘ attempted Bolognese revolution of 1794, and maintain on the contrary that 
it did not appear prior to the French occupation of Lombardy in 1796, that 
it originated in recognition of the liberty promised by the French, and, that 
as a national flag it can be dated only from January 7, 1797. 
` The last chapters relate to the tricolor as the regimental flags of the 
Italian army, 1861-1870, and as the flags of the national guard dating 
from 1859. 

The volume has been published by the energetic and scholarly Lombard 
section of the Società Nazionale per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, 
under the supervision of the able heraldic specialist, Marquis General 
Luigi Rangoni-Machiavelli. 

Rome. H. Netson Gay. 


Les Deux Romes et ! Opinion Française: les Rapports Franco-Italiens 
depuis 1815. Par J. Gay, Professeur à l'Université de Lille. [Bibli- 
othéque d'Histoire Contemporaine.] (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1931. 
Pp. viii, 246. 30 fr.) l 

Franco-ltalian Relations, 1860-1865: the Roman Question and the Con- 
vention of September. By Lynn M. Case, Instructor in History, the 
Rice Institute. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1932. Pp. xii, 351. $3.50.) 

One of these books is old wine, the other new. The contents of M. 
Gay’s volume is old wine, light and cordial, poured into new bottles. All 
but one of his chapters have been given to the public in one or another 
form since 1901. Now, matured and reworked, and with the addition of 
some documents, they are brought together in a volume which makes no 
pretenses to erudition. The studies that led to M. Gay’s L'Italie Méridionale 
et l'Empire Byzantin made him affectionately familiar with Italy and its 
people. The essays in the present volume are by-products of the author’s 
deep and lifelong interests as a scholar whose work has given him an insight 
into Italian life and history, as a churchman at once devout and liberal, and 
as a Frenchman who desires to produce a better understanding between 
Italy and France. 

It is this last-named desire that gives the volume its unity. It begins 
with an essay on Quinet’s relations with Italy. Quinet represented the most 
intelligent form of the anticlerical reaction to Italian nationalism in 
France; Eugéne Rendu and Louis Doubet are introduced in the second 
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chapter as “two witnesses of the national movement” who were both 
devout Catholics of the liberal school. In the next essay, on P. Tosti, 
M. Gav sketches the life and character. of an Italian liberal Catholic, and 
concludes this part of his book with an essay inspired by his work in 
southern Italy in which he explores the remote origins and emphasizes 
the importance of the problem of the South. 

_ The second half of the volume is a rapid sketch of the relations of 
France and Italy since 1915, originally designed as a series of lectures. Its 
special value is in the touches of color which the author has added from 
his personal experience of Italy in 1891-1894 and again in 1916-1918. 
M. Gay concludes with some remarks on the Lateran Treaty of 1929 and 
its probable effects on the international position of the papacy. 

The chapter on Louis Doubet and Eugéne Rendu is the one for which 
the historian will be most grateful. Brothers-in-law and intimates, with 
close ties in Italy, these men enjoyed the confidence of Balbo, D’Azeglio, 
Capponi, the pope, and Napoleon III. They were among the few leaders 
in French public life who understood the true depth and force of the 
Italian national movement, and they tirelessly sought to influence French ` 
policy on the basis of that understanding, and to reconcile the interests 
which the events of 1848-1840 had thrown into conflict. The observations 
of Doubet which M. Gay publishes from Doubet’s correspondence with 
Rendu are especially precious. They give a picture of Italy in 1853 that 
might be the one on which Cavour based his policy, and which, as M. Gay 
shows, probably influenced the mind of the emperor. 

Mr. Case’s volume contains the results of a study of the diplomatic 
negotiations regarding the Roman Question that led to the Convention of 

' September, 1864. Bringing to bear manuscripts in the archives. of France 
‘and Great Britain and the documents recently published in Italy, Mr. Case 
records a day-by-day, almost an hour-by-hour, examination of these negotia- 
tions. As an exercise in the chronological reconstruction of an important 
episode, Mr. Case’s study leaves little to be desired. Unfortunately, in his 
eagerness to use all of his hard-won data, he has forgotten his reader and: 
the larger perspectives of his subject. He has had the happy idea of resort- 
ing to the reports of the procureurs-généraux of the departments in an‘ 
effort to determine the influence which public opinion exercised on Napo- 
leon’s Italian policy. But the wine which Mr. Case has pressed from his 
mass of material should have stayed in the cask longer. What he has 
given us is a book in form only. ` i 

The Johns Hopkins University. Kenr Roserts GREENFIELD. 


Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury. By his Daughter, Lapy Gwen- 
poten Cecit. Volumes II. and IV. (London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton. . 1931, 1932. Pp. x, 353; vii, 413. 21 s. each.) 
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Lapy GwENDoLEN Czcit’s long awaited volumes in continuation of her 
father’s biography carry the story from 1880 to the fall of his second 
ministry in 1892. It is perhaps unfortunate that an effort was not made to 
complete the work in this second installment, not merely because it would 
have gained by compression, but because some of the policies here described 
were rounded off in the years of Lord Salisbury’s last administration, and, 
even more, because the final volume must deal, disproportionately, with 
events like the South African War, in which the new Chamberlain school 
was already upsetting the plans of one who cared little for the militarism 
and imperialism of the new age. 

The real success of the authoress in giving us a credible portrait of 
Lord Salisbury has been achieved in the face of two circumstances beyond 
her control. In the first place, much of the most interesting detail of the 
years 1880-1892 has already been fully, and often brilliantly, dealt with in 
books like Winston Churchill’s life of his father, Mozley’s Life of Gladstone, 
and Newton’s Lord Lyons. At times Lady Gwendolen’s narrative seems 
defective—as though she assumed that her readers already knew the story. 
In the second place, manuscript sources are often meager, or nonexistent, for 
incidents of the first importance. The editors of British Documents on the 
Origins of the War had already warned us in their first volume that public 
records of Lord Salisbury’s administrations were incomplete. It now appears 
that private correspondence is sometimes little better. Even with his col- 
leagues, the biographer has found Lord Salisbury’s correspondence “exigu- 
ous”, although there seems to be, still unpublished, a good deal between him 
and Randolph Churchill. 

The new volumes add definitely to our knowledge of later Victorian 
statesmanship in several important directions. To begin with, Lady Gwen- 
dolen Cecil has given, with the most intimate knowledge, a complete pic- 
ture of a type of English statesman whom foreign critics have always found 
it difficult to understand, and whom the present generation, even in Eng- 
land, incline on principle to misunderstand. Diplomatic history is being 
written, by professors and others, on the assumption that academic investiga- 
tion of manuscripts renders unnecessary an understanding of character and 
motives; and it is well, before the process of learned misrepresentation 
begins, to have a daughter’s affectionate and personal interpretation of a 
notable statesman singularly disinclined to reveal himself, except through 
irony. Here was a leader who could honestly speak of “the love of sham 
power” as “one of those failings whose baseness is out of all proportion to 
its guilt”; who never pretended to popular sympataies which he did not 
possess; who allowed his colleagues so generously free a hand that as in the 
famous Carnarvon-Parnell episode, he involved himself in quite unfounded 
accusations of election trickery. It is useful to learn that he was so little 
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enamored of those intimate conversations by which modern statesmanship 
contrives to do its work that he confessed: “I can’t understand the value . 
which people attach to ‘talking things over’. Until my own mind is made 
up I find -the intrusion of other men’s thoughts merely worrying.” It is 
more than a reviewer’s whimsey to suggest George Washington as the 
"+ nearest’ parallel among earlier Anglo-Saxon statesmen, in defects as well as 
virtues. So, in chapter after chapter, the image grows clearer of the perfect 
old-fashioned Tory—‘rough of tongue’ in public debate, ‘but a great gentle- 
man in private society” had been Gladstone’s phrase for him—and his 
daughter has not spoiled her work by minimizing prejudices, or elicitifg 
democratic meanings from blunt Tory phrases, It was on the rock of this 
robust conservatism that Randolph Churchill’s weaker liberal intentions 
broke themselves: “Randolph’s temperament is essentially feminine”, he 
wrote to a friend, “and I have never been able to get on with women.” 
By the same qualities he fortified Sir Evelyn Baring when that much tried’ 
proconsul was wrestling in Egypt with financial disorder and diplomatic 
intrigue. Strangely enough, judging from these pages, it was the same 
ironic conservatism which made him disbelieve in molding races like the 
Egyptians to our civilization, or in expecting European statesmen to behave 
like English editions of the more respectable Minor Prophets. At the same 
time he shrank, like others of his type, from anything like extravagance or 
magniloquence in others. Hence his quite honest suggestions, in more than 
one letter (e.g., IV. 112-113) that “the Emperor William must be a little 
off his head”; or his irritation at French impracticability after 1886; or his 
scorn in rejecting “the archaeological arguments of the Portuguese” about 
the Empire of Monomotapa, in 1889. Lord Salisbury may have done little 
‘for “uplift” but there is something tonic in his dislike of charlatans, his dis- 
belief in political cloud-castles, and his refusal to base the future on any- 
thing more decorative than truth. < 

In spite of the “exiguity” of new material the new volumes are espe- 
cially important for English world policy down to 1892. The impression is 
confirmed that the difference between Gladstonian and Conservative in 
foreign policy down to that point was not between pacifism and jingoism, 
but between ill-informed vacillation and competent knowledge resolutely 
but cautiously used. It is clear that in many ways Lord Salisbury’s policy, 
especially in the Near East and the Mediterranean, satisfied the moderate 
Liberals more than did that of their own leaders. At that time England, 
outside Africa, had little chance of bold and dashing ventures; but Salisbury 
proved by 1892, and more especially after Bismarck’s death, how fruitful 
the results could be of incessant attention to difficult facts, even when con- 
trol over them was very limited. “All negotiations”, wrote Salisbury to 
W. H. Smith in 1887, “and Turkish ones especially must be conducted on 
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the principle of salmon fishing. The length of time during which you 
must play your fish depends on his choice, not yours.” Lady Gwendolen 
maintains with much probability“in her argument (vol. IV., ch. IV.) that 
the famous phrase “splendid isolation” had a limited, geographical, and 
ironical significance when used in 1896, and, further, that, at least down to 
the time when Chamberlain’s less skillful hand began to fret Europe, Lord 
Salisbury’s policy succeeded to a unique degree in maintaining contact, alike’ 
with friends and rivals in Europe. 

On his greatest achievement, the pacific settlement of African problems, 
the fourth volume contains four chapters (VIII.-XI.) as interesting as they 
are important. Here again the impression left ‘is, not of militant imper- 
ialism, but of a great lover of peace, forced to deal with an African situation 
over which his apparent control was slight, and contriving a diplomatic 
division, between 1887 and 1892, which kept all the straining rivals in some 
kind of peace. Characteristically he refrained from cheap imperialist phrases. 
Informed as no other statesman of his time was in African detail, he chilled 
Rhodes and his admirers by calling the Cape to Cairo route “a curious idea 
which has lately become prevalent”; and when aggressive adventurers came 
to grief and shouted for help he thought that “buccaneers should expect to 
rough it”. It is significant that, of the bearing of his cherished project, the 
Mombasa-Uganda Railway, on the welfare of East African natives, a keen 
Socialist critic recently used the words “a wise and merciful decision”. His 
deal with Germany over Heligoland and Zanzibar is perhaps the most in- 
teresting episode in either volume. Critics in 1890 were many, nor did 1914 
see their numbers lessened. But Salisbury, who consulted no one in the 
early stages of the plan, and left what his biographer calls “a discouraging 
absence of written records as to his inception of the scheme”, would prob- 
ably have held fast in 1914 to the sentiments of 1890. He gave up what 
seemed an irritating and indefensible fragment, German rather than Eng- 
lish, in exchange “for the removal, now and for the future, of all occasions 
for quarrelling with Germany in Africa; the rounding off of a large and 
fruitful opportunity for the development of England’s enterprise . . . the 
safeguarding for all time of her Southern approach to the Nile Valley” 
(IV. 294). At the same time his recognition of the claims of France to 
vast stretches of what he called “the light soil” of the Sahara modified 
French irritability, so that by 1892 “a calm amounting almost to cordiality 
had replaced the strain and embitterment of Anglo-French relations”. 

` Space forbids comment on Lord Salisbury’s cordial understanding with 
Austria and Italy, or his judicious aloofness from Bismarck’s bullying con- 
trol over friends and allies. No attempt need be made, nor has his daughter 
made it, to exaggerate his achievements in domestic affairs, or to claim 
much credit for his Irish policy. The humiliating final suggestion made by 
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the volumes for self-appreciative modern reformers is that this ironic aristo- 
crat, with the least optimistic of expectations, and less than no unction of 
thought or phrase, gave Europe what was to prove its last short interval of 
tranquillity. ‘ ; 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-T yne. J. L. Morison. - 


Mr. Gladstone. By Warrer Peters Hatt, Professor of History, Prince- 
ton University. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1931. 
Pp. 275. $3.00.) . 

As an object of biography, Gladstone is tempting and difficult. For the 
greater part of sixty years he played a leading rôle on the crowded Victorian 
stage. In many respects the most typical of the Victorians, he represented 
ideals and an attitude toward life now often considered well-nigh ante- 
diluvian. So different was he from the ordinary run of mortals that at times 
he appears as a baffling compound of opposites. Few men have aroused 
such bitter opposition or such deep devotion as did Gladstone. The impress 
made by his personality has not yet been effaced. Englishmen are apt to be 
either for or against him. 

Clearly realizing the difficulties of his task, Professor Hall has grappled 
with them and produced a sound, readable, and informative book. His aim 
“is to portray in broad outline the foremost Englishman of the nineteenth 
century ... to stress those events in [his] life ... which may throw light on ` 
his character and the age in which he lived”. Only “general”, that is to say 
printed, sources have been used. No attempt has been made to ferret out 
new facts or to shed new light upon obscure episodes. Apart from the first 
chapter on The Man, the author rarely generalizes. The facts are allowed 
to tell their own tale. He eschews Freudian cant and debunking tricks. 
Though “Gladstonized” to the extent of calling him “the foremost English- 
man” of his century, Professor Hall admits that Gladstone had blind spots 
and was not always right. ` 

The book is in the main a political biography. We see Gladstone on the 
platform and in Parliament, rarely in the council chamber, and almost never 
at home. The politician and the theologian rather obscure the statesman 
and the administrator. Professor Hall had finished his book before Mr. 
F. W. Hirst’s Gladstone as Financier and Economist and Queen Victoria’s 
Letters, third series, volume II., appeared. Use of the latter might have 
completed the picture of Gladstone’s last years in office and in particular his 
relations with the queen, and Mr. Hirst deepens our knowledge of an aspect 
neglected by the biographers of Gladstone. 

Even admirers of Gladstone may wish to qualify the statement that he 
was “the foremost Englishman of the nineteenth century”, and students of 
his career may disagree with the explanations given for his change from 
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Toryism, and for his tactics in 1885-1886 (pp. 45, 231). Generally very 
accurate, Professor Hall is curiously unsafe on the matter of Gladstone’s age 
at important milestones of his life (he was born on December 29, 1809, but 
see pp. 13, 33, 42, 245). Morley and Lord Gladstone disagree with the 
statement that Gladstone sympathized with Hartington, 1880-1885 (p. 226), 
the description of Gladstone’s diary (p. 26) is open te challenge; conscious- 
ness of power rather than love for power (p. 223) may be the better clew 
to an understanding of Gladstone’s actions in 1886 and later; recent investi- 
gations by Professor Dunham and Professor Bell tend to discredit the old 
beliefs that Cobden conceived the treaty with France, 1860, and that Palmer- 
ston, during the last fifteen years of his life, always opposed tampering with 
the franchise (pp. 77, 89). The reviewer finds it difficult to reconcile the 
assertion “His [Gladstone’s] mind functioned slowly” with “No man could 
dive like him so rapidly into tangled and conflicting testimony . . . and 
emerge so soon, so triumphant” (pp. 20, 22). 

But despite these criticisms, the reviewer feels that Professor Hall’ has ` 
produced a useful and valuable book—in many respects the most valuable 
of the one volume biographies of Gladstone. 

The University of Wisconsin. PauL KNApLunp. 


First Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst: Denkwiirdigkeiten der 
Reichskanzlerzeit:; Herausgegeben von Kart ALEXANDER von MÜL- 
LER. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1931. Pp. ix, 637. 15 M.) 
Tuns is the third volume of Prince Hohenlohe’s Memoirs. It covers the 

six years of his chancellorship and was edited at the request, and with the 

coöperation, of the prince’s family by the well-known historian, Karl Alex- 

ander von Miiller, of Munich. The first two volumes appeared in 1907, 

five years after the prince’s death, and promptly brought down the imperial 

displeasure on the prince’s son, who was responsible for their publication. 

The storm of royal disapproval was due not so much because of what they 

contained, but apparently because they were published without the Kaiser’s 

consent having first been secured. Although less interesting and gossipy 
than the much discussed Memoirs of Prince von Bülow, Prince Hohenlohe’s 
are far superior as historical source material. Biilow wrote mainly from 
memory years after the events, and with a definite, and often painful, motif 
of self-justification, not to say self-glorification. By contrast, Hohenlohe’s 

Memoirs consist of letters and documents, judiciously interspersed with 

selected extracts from his diary or journal. "They are not therefore memoirs 

in the usual sense. 

Like Bismarck and Bülow, Hohenlohe was associated with the leading 
statesmen and rulers of Europe. Judged by his Memoirs, he enjoyed their 
confidence. He was a Bavarian and of princely family. For years he was 
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German ambassador in Paris. Already seventy-five years old when he 
became chancellor, he regarded his presence in Berlin in this high office, as a 
sort of symbol of German unity. In general, the Memoirs reflect a modest 
man with good judgment, satisfied to carry on, but without the constructive 
genius of the Iron Chancellor or the brilliance and the shortcomings of his 
successor, Von Bülow. Domestic affairs receive much more attention than 
do questions of foreign relations. Since the record of the prince’s participa- 
tion in foreign affairs is found in their larger setting in G. P., and his 
speeches’ are published in the stenographic reports of the Reichstag, the 
principal value of the volume lies in the light it throws on domestic politics, 
especially on the actual workings of the government behind the scenes, and 
on the personal relations of the chancellor to the emperor and to others, 
like Eulenburg, Holstein, Marschall, Bülow, and Bismarck. 

On such important matters as the First Hague Conference, the prince is 
peculiarly silent, though several of Miinster’s reports are quite informing. 
“No state”, he writes on April 19, “can or wishes to disarm, least of all 
France and Germany.” On May 8 he is equally emphatic about Russia, 
adding that “from now on the whole diplomatic game will focus upon the 
effort to lay the blame for the failure of the conference at the door ‘of 
Germany and so alienate Russia . . .”. Six weeks later he wrote: “We 
[the delegates] are all working zealously . . . on the colossal comedy 
which the czar has staged.” The inception of the fateful Kruger telegram 
is laconically described in an entry of the journal as follows: “At ten 
o'clock, the Kaiser arrived with Hollmann, Knorr and Senden. Marschall 
was already present. The South African Question was discussed, Marschall 
suggesting a telegram to Kruger, which was accepted” (p. 151). The in- 
cident’is also discussed in more detail by the prince’s son, Alexander, who 
says Marschall wrote the telegram. In regard to the Kaiser, the record left 
by Hohenlohe is replete with evidence of the difficulties caused by the 
emperor’s exuberant and rather neurotic nature, which led to constant and 
unexpected interference in the affairs of state. Like Bülow, he comments 
on the ruler’s susceptibility to flattery. At times this led to serious dis- 
agreement. On such occasions, Hohenlohe acted with courage and self- 
reliance, “If the Emperor wants to be his own Chancellor, he must take a 
straw puppet. That, I will not be... .” After insisting that he would 
resign if the emperor persisted in his hostility to Wilmowski he wrote: 
“Who is to tell the Kaiser the truth if the Chancellor does not do so?” 
Although he often declined to follow Holstein’s advice, the influence of 
“His Grey Eminence”, especially in foreign affairs, is evident throughout. 
With the emperor’s aggressive policy in China Hohenlohe was entirely out 
of sympathy. “Wir können in China Handelsgeschafte treiben. Das genügt, 

- alles andere ist meineserachtens vom Übel.” 
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In the reprint of the English documents, a cryptic capital “J” is scattered 
over the page, which, on closer examination, is. only a substitute for “P. 
The volume has an index of persons, is well edited, and furnishes valuable 
-historical material of a character supplementary to the parliamentary and 
diplomatic documents. 

The University of Pennsylvania. . © Witam E, LINGELBACH. 


Documents Diplomatiques Français, 1871-1914. Ministère des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Commission de Publication des Documents relatifs aux 
Origines de la Guerre de 1914. Série 2 (1go1-1911), tome H., 1% 
Janvier-31 Décembre, 1902. Série 3 (1911-1914), tome IL, 8 Féurter- 
10 Mai, 1912; tome II., ‘rz Mai-j3o Septembre, 1912. (Paris: Im- 
primerie Nationale. 1931. Pp. xxix, 726; xii, 473; xxxv, 601. 60 fr. 
each.) - 


Tue chief event in the first of these three large volumes of valuable 
documents was the Franco-Italian exchange of notes on July 10, 1902 (pp. 
390 ff.). It now appears that these notes were postdated to November 1 in 
the official Yellow Book of 1920, Les Accords Franco-Italiens de 1900-1902 
(pp. 7 £.). More than anyone else M. Barrère, the indefatigable French 
ambassador at Rome, may claim this diplomatic achievement as his own 
personal success, With the greatest energy, perseverance, and skill he kept 
after M., Prinetti and certain other Italian leaders until they were finally 
driven into signing the secret accord which Barrére later called “not a 
counter-treaty but a counterpart to the Triple Alliance, which it reduces to 
a small affair on the point which interests us most” (p. 697). In view of 
the expected renewal of the Triple Alliance in 1902, Barrére at first put 
évery effort into forcing the Italians, when renewing the Triple Alliance, 
to modify the text by eliminating from it anything hostile to France. Fail- 
ing in this and being assured that the text contained nothing directed 
against France, only, perhaps, the annexes [że the German-Italian military 
convention], he secured from Prinetti the written statement which assured 
him that “in case France shall be the object of a direct or indirect aggres- 
sion on the part of one or several powers, Italy will maintain a strict neu- 
trality . . . even in case France, as a result of a direct provocation, should 
find herself compelled to take, for the defense of her honor or her security, 
the initiative in a declaration of war” (p. 392). Barrére thereby achieved 
his main purpose of being “able to say to France that the point of the 
Italian sword is no longer directed, as in the past, at her heart ” (p. 206). 
He made the most of his diplomatic triumph in the French and Italian 
press. Still there remained not a little uneasiness at the Quai d’Orsay as to 
the sincerity of Italy’s assurances and the loyalty of several of her diplomats 
and ministers, 
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Very interesting is the Marquis de Noailles’s retrospective account (pp. 
294 ff.) of the beginnings of the earlier Franco-Italian animosity, which it 
was hoped was now finally ended in 1902. He says Italy’s animosity did 
not begin with the French occupation of Tunis but with “the theft of Nice”. 

French money power, and consequently political power, is illustrated in 
her discussion of loans to Russia (pp. 242 ff.), to Roumania (pp. 114, 181 £), 
to Serbia (pp. 262, 314 f, 487, 617, 623), to Korea (pp. 38, 67), and 
especially to Bulgaria (pp. 30 f., 200, 237 ff., 255 ff, 266, 277, 362), in 
which the proceeds were to be spent on munitions and equipment furnished 
by Russia; Russian influence was further strengthened by a Russo-Bulgarian 
military convention—which the Russians kept secret from their own French 
allies until 1913 (p. 334, n.). i 

There is almost nothing in this volume for 1902 which suggests the 
coming Anglo-French Entente of two years later. On the contrary, there 
was much friction between the two countries in Morocco; there were 
French suspicions growing out of the warm friendship between England 
and Italy; and the announcement of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of Alliance 
called forth a Franco-Russian counter-declaration as an assertion of the 
rights and influence of the Dual Alliance in the Far East. 

The two volumes of a decade later, which approach 1914, are charac- 
terized by greater fullness and detail—over nine hundred documents filling 
nearly a thousand pages for the seven and a half months from the Haldane 
mission on February 8 to the mobilization of the Balkan States on Septem- 
ber 3c. A larger proportion of these documents, as compared with those 
of 19¢2, were already familiar to historians from the publications of Poin- 
caré, Marchand, Siebert, the French Yellow Book on Les Affaires Balka- 
niques, and especially from Ernest Judet’s Georges Louis. Judet, it will be 
remembered, published a large number of official telegrams and letters of - 
his friend, Georges Louis, who, he charges, was “politically assassinated” by 
Poincaré and Paléologue to please Sazonov and Izvolski and to tighten the 
Triple Entente. A comparison of Judet’s material with that in the present 
collection indicates that Judet’s documents are authentic and carefully 
(though not chronologically) reproduced. To be sure, there are many 
dispatches exchanged between Poincaré and Georges Louis which now ap- 
pear in this official collection and were not in Judet—and vice versa; but 
in neither case are they especially important as throwing new light on this 
unsavory episode. Judet had already told the essential truth. 

Three main topics run through these two volumes. The first is the 
Turco-Italian War. This gave rise everywhere to great uneasiness, because 
of its wide-reaching ramifications and legal complications. There were long 
negotiations between the great powers as to possible intervention. or media- 
tion to put an end to it. When Poincaré heard that the czar was to meet 
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the Kaiser at Port Baltic, he was much alarmed at what Nicky and Willy 
might do. He feared Russia might take some rash step without the previous 
assent and approval of France. Unable to prevent the Port Baltic meeting 
without danger of offending Sazonov and his master, Poincaré finally 
strengthened Entente solidarity by persuading England and Russia to sign 
with France a secret accord that, “having the same views . . . they believed 
that an amicable intervention in the Turco-Italian War would have no chance 
of success unless its object was strictly limited to the precise terms of the 
dispute which had caused the conflict” (III. 172). He also tried very hard 
to induce Sazonov to include in the accord a declaration of disinterested- 
ness on the part of the powers. This would have prevented Russia from 
trying to realize her ambitions of opening the Straits to Russian warships 
and from making other gains at Turkey’s expense which might threaten 
the peace of Europe and involve France. But the s'ippery Sazonov evaded 
French arguments and kept his hands free. 

The second topic is the Balkan League and the consequent menace of a 
threatening Balkan war. Aside from Izvolski’s very brief and misleading 
reference to it on April 1 (II. 285), Poincaré’s first considerable account of 
this new danger to Europe brought into existence by Russia’s zealous co- 
operation, was in a remarkable dispatch from Panafieu, the French minister 
in Sofia, on April 3 (II. 297). But it was not until Poincaré’s visit to 
Russia in August that he heard from Sazonov the precise wording of the 
Balkan League Treaty, and then fully realized the dynamite in it and the 
disloyalty of the Russians in keeping it secret from him for so many ménths. 
In this matter, as in many others, one sees that France had much to com- 
plain of from the secret ambitions and lack of sincerity and aneng on the 
part of her Russian ally. 

The third main topic is the French effort to come to an indetetading 
with Spain over Tangiers and the delimitation of their respective zones in 
Morocco. England used her good offices.to promote an understanding. It 
was almost achieved in August, but was then postponed for a month on 
account of German objections and because of the aggressive actions of two 
Spanish consuls in Morocco who had to be recalled. 

Besides these main topics, there is a wealth of information on the Franco- 
Russian and the Anglo-French naval agreements undertaken to strengthen 
the Triple Entente; on the everlasting Near East troubles in Albania, Crete, 
and Turkey; on German armaments, in excellent reports from the French 
military attaché in Berlin; on the balance of the alliances; on the consortium 
for a loan to China; and on a variety of other subjects which are clearly 
indicated in the’ admirable analytical table of contents prefixed to each 
volume. 

Harvard University. Srpney B. Fay. 
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The Unknown War: the Eastern Front. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. 

CuurcHitt. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. Pp. xv, 

396. $5.00.) 

To one acquainted with the literature of the subject The Unknown War 
will hardly seem an apt title for a volume on a war concerning which, as 
the author frankly admits, there exists “a whole library”, and particularly 
for an account which is based upon printed materials, and which, however 
great its literary merits, adds little to what is already known. 

It is, however, not for the authority in military history that Mr. 
Churchill writes, but for the general reader, and for such his narrative has 
all the value of a vivid picture of a struggle’ which, even while it was being 
waged, seemed somewhat remote, and the significance of which was only 
‘vaguely apprehended. Even now we are only beginning to perceive its 

“tremendous importance and its profound influence upon events military and 
diplomatic. Again and again it was the pivot upon which the final issue 
might turn. At the very outset, the fate of France and with it the whole 
subsequent course of the war may well have been decided by an obscure 
battle in East Prussia. For the German check at Gumbinnen, August 20, 
upset the calculations of Moltke, and led to the detachment from the West- 
ern army of two corps that might have filled the gap at the Marne. It led 
also’to the appointment of Hindenburg and Ludendorff, to Tannenberg, 
and the Masurian Lakes. 

“Incomparably the greatest war in history”, says the author; in scale, in 
slaughter, in the exertions of its combatant in its military kaleidoscope; a 
Napoleonic war, “enlarged to hideous size”; a war in which gains and 
losses were measured by hundreds of miles, and casualties by hundreds of 
thousands; in which whole nations surged back and forth in gigantic waves 
of invasion or retreat; and withal the “most mournful conflict” of all times, 
in which “Central Europe tore itself to pieces and expired in agony”. 

One can well understand how such a theme took hold upon Mr. 
Churckill’s imagination and what an opportunity it presented to his facile 
pen. His art was equal to the challenge. Seldom have his brilliant literary 
gifts been more effectively exploited, to produce a succession of tableaux so 
realistic that the spectator has a half-mysterious sense of agni face to 
face with the events themselves. 

With equal clearness the figures of the great aa reappear: the 

‘ rugged and massive Hindenburg; the “all-grasping, all-using, tireless and 

hazard-loving” Ludendorff; Falkenhayn, perhaps the ablest soldier that 

_ Germany produced; the Grand Duke, “whose knowledge of the military 

art was not surpassed in Europe”; Brusilov, “an officer of exceptional energy 
and comprehension”; Hoffman, “the mind behind most of the German 
plans on the Eastern front”; Frangois, the real hero of Tannenberg, who 
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“defied Ludendorff and won a brilliant victory for him against his orders”; 
Conrad von Hoétzendorff, tense, tenacious, inflexible, the victim of his own 
fixed ideas; Kitchener, “calm, Olympian, secretive, and imperfectly in- ` 
formed”, swaying back and forth between the Easterners and the West- 
erners, “like a buoy ina tide-stream”’.  * f 

In how far these appraisals are just and accurate, it is for the expert, not 
for the layman, to judge; as also whether the accounts of battles and cam- 
paigns are scientifically exact, or whether the strictures upon the errors of 
the “Westerners” are justified. But, whatever exceptions may be taken to 
technical details, the total effect of the picture is one of reality. 

One has the feeling, however, that it is not quite finished. The events 
of 1917 are barely sketched. The close is abrupt. To change the figure, 
the curtain’ falls with Austria and the Balkan actors still on the stage, and 
the audience is informed, that the play is over by a simple exit Russia. As 
a conclusion the final chapter leaves much to be desired. 

Brown University. THEODORE COLLIER. 
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Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to America. 
Edited by ExizasetrH Donnan, Professor of Economics and Sociol- 
ogy in Wellesley College. Volume II., The Eighteenth Century. 
[Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publication no. 409.] (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1931. Pp. lxii, 73r. 
$3.50.) | 
In continuation of her series of representative documents bearing on the 

slave trade to America, Miss Donnan presents here a selection of items 

illustrating the traffic as a whole from 1700 to its legal abolition by Great 

Britain and the United States in 1807. The first volume covered the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in general (dm. Hist. Rev, XXXVI. 

_ 407-408). The third is to deal with the relations of the Thirteen Colonies 

to the trade. For the most part, the editor’s task has been excellently done. 

The selection of material was difficult but the result offers little ground 

for criticism; the annotation is ample and most helpful; the’ extensive in- 

troduction furnishes a useful summary of the main trends and developments 
in the administration and regulation of the slave trade by the principal 

European nations during the period covered. But the volume, like its 

predecessor in the series, will not be easy to use. The documents are 

arranged chronologically and there is no adequate key to their individual 
subject matter. Especially in the cases of letters and memorials one seeks 
in vain for anything in headings or table of contents more descriptive than 
the names of authors and recipients. While the index is adequate for its 
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own purpose it can not easily be made to take the place of explanatory 
headings in the body of the collection. Something of the sort is needed to 
help the reader find his way through the rich materials that the volume 
offers. 

The documents selected for inclusion relate almost entirely to British 
activities in the slave trade. Although nearly one-half of the introduction 
is devoted to the traffic of other countries, barely a dozen of the three hun- 
dred items which follow are drawn from non-British sources. Through the 
text are traced the vicissitudes of the English traders from the breakdown 
of the Royal African Company’s monopoly to the triumph of Wilberforce 
and his associates. The conflict between the separate traders and the African 
Company over the management of the trade and the maintenance of the 
forts receives much attention. A large number of documents deal with the 
South Sea Company and its activities in connection with the Assiento. 
Scattered through the volume are many reports, letters, and accounts which 
illustrate the actual conduct of the slave trade upon the African coast. Long 
extracts appear from the familiar works of such men as John Atkins, Wil- 
liam Snelgrave, and Francis Moore. Although many of these items have 
been previously printed the editor has been wise in reproducing their most 
significant parts, making them thereby more readily accessible to the ma- 
jority of readers. The last part of the volume naturally devotes consider- 
able space to the growing movement in England for the abolition of the 
slave trade. Here are to be found a gruesomely effective contemporary 
diagram showing how 450 slaves could be carried on a ship roo feet in 
length, extracts from Thomas Clarkson’s writings, and examples of the 
other controversial literature which finally led to the legislation of 1807. 

The volume as a whole emphasizes the importance of the African slave 
. trade in the eighteenth century and will be most useful to the economic and 
social historian. It illustrates, furthermore, the essential economic unity of 
the British colonial world. For this reason one may hope that the third 
volume will not be limited to the activities of the Thirteen Colonies only, 
but may include additional materials on the equally important colonies 
which did not become a part of the United States. 

Yale University. Leonard W. LABAREE. 


George Washington, Republican Aristocrat, By Brrnarp Fat., (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. Pp. xvi, 297. $4.00.) 
George Washington. By Louis Martin Sears, Professor of History in 
Purdue University. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1932. Pp. 
xiv, 560. $5.00.) : 
THEsE two volumes supplement each other. M. Fay’s is as typically 
Gallic as Mr. Sears’s is characteristically American. Neither will give much 
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comfort to the muckrakers or the idolaters. Both help to a truer under- 
standing of Washington, the man, While both authors have used a few 
sources not hitherto exploited, neither brings out much that is new, yet each 
in his own way sets the well-known facts of Washington’s life in a better 
perspective than any biography that has previously fallen under this re- 
` viewer’s eye. While the style of M. Fay’s picture is perhaps more artistic, 
the breadth and accuracy of Mr. Sears’s portrait are greater. Neither author 
devotes much space to Washington’s boyhood. Both give extended treat 
ment to his youth and young manhood—his “plastic age”. Each book is 
well documented, each has a preface, a bibliographical note, and an index— 
that of Mr. Sears being the better in the last two respects. M. Faj’s book 
is illustrated with five portraits and three maps, Mr. Sears’s with one por- 
trait and fourteen maps, ten of which pertain to the Revolution. 

M. Fay justifies his characterization of Washington as a “Republican 
Aristocrat” by an incisive study of “feudalism in Virginia”, in which he 
shows how like a medieval lord of the manor a Virginia planter lived in the 
eighteenth century. With such a background he concludes that necessarily 
“George Washington was an aristocrat, a feudal lord. His birth and up-. 
bringing inevitably made him such.” After a short but adequate treat- 
ment of Washington’s meager schooling, the author devotes a long and in- 
teresting chapter to Washington’s frontier experiences, 1750-1760, with a 
just evaluation of their importance as a preparation for his life’s great work. 
It is to be hoped that this book—especially this chapter—will be widely 
read in France, for M. Fay deals fully and with scrupulous fairness with the 
Jumonville episode. Perhaps one should say “the original” rather than “this 
book”, for M. Fay wrote and published it in French, then prepared the 
American edition with the aid of English and American friends. A shorter 
chapter deals with Washington’s love affairs, his work as a planter, and his 
political interests. A truly French antithesis, which would-be statesmen of 
to-day might ponder with profit, is the following: “He made his presence 
felt by being silent, and this in turn made him much talked about.” Wash- 
ington’s difficulties during the Revolution receive very illuminating treat- 
ment. The author shows that only a great soul could have succeeded with 
such materials and against such obstacles. The concluding chapter embraces 
Washington’s life from 1783 to the end. Though M. Fay rather hastens 
over the Convention of 1787 and the Presidency of Washington, he pauses 
long enough to treat Genét’s mission with fairness. He sums up Genét 
thus: “He thought he would be a new Franklin. He was mistaken.” 
M. Fay’s final estimate of Washington is that he was “a great soldier, a 
great President, a great sage”, who worked with all his energy to give his 
people a strong central government and “instructed them to love their coun- 
try above everything else”. Occasionally the reader fears that the author is 
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tending perilously near to hero worship, but he always manages to escape 
that pitfall of biographers. 

While utilizing all the source and secondary material available, Mr. 
Sears depends chiefly upon Washington’s own writings to reveal his sub- 
ject’s character. Again and again he lets Washington’s deeds and words _ 
speak for themselves. To some readers it will be a surprise to find Wash- 
ington characterized as a philosopher—yet it is indisputable that he pon- 
dered his problems and developed a keen insight into human nature and the 
trends of politics. Never does Mr. Sears lapse into hero worship, but his 
deep and well-justified admiration for Washington’s character appears on 
every page. A careful study of the Revolution reveals him as a general of 
high ability, both as a strategist and as a tactician—although not a military 
genius. He was, moreover, a patriot-soldier who never forgot that the mili- 
tary arm is subordinate to the civil. 

Equally felicitous is the study of Washington, the statesman, both as a 
member of the Constitutional Convention and as President. Another fea- 
ture of the book is its revelation of Washington’s human relationships—his 
capacity for friendship, the strength of his family affections, his intense love 
of farming, his ability as a business man. Mr. Sears finds that the “main 
thread of personality” in Washington was “that rarest of all traits, con- 
sistency... . There is even a species of harmony in the circumstance that a 
career in arms that opened in 1753 and closed in 1798-1799, began and 
énded in hostility to France.” This reviewer feels that Mr. Sears has been 
singularly successful in portraying the real Washington, great and noble, 
with enough human weaknesses to make his fellowmen feel that he is not 
an unattainable ideal, but an inspiring exemplar. 

Hamilton College. MILLEDGE- L. BonnAMm, JR. 


The Deane Papers: Correspondence between Silas Deane, his Broth- 
ers, and their Business and Political Associates, 1771-1795. [Collec- 
tions of the Connecticut Historical Society, volume XXIII] (Hart- 
ford: Connecticut Historical Society. 1930. Pp. xiv, 277. $3.00.) 
Tue largest printed accumulations of Deane papers are those to be found 

in volumes XIX. to XXIII. of the Collections of the New York Historical 

Society (1886-1889) and—a smaller series—in the latter half of volume IT. 

of the Collections of the Connecticut Historical Society (1870). Scattered 

letters, instructions, and memorials are printed here and there, chiefly among 
official texts of one kind or another, and doubtless occasional documents 

. will continue to turn up, as in the case of a Deane-Carmichael instruction 

of considérable interest, which has lately been printed in the Records of 

the American Catholic Historical Society for March, 1931. Supplemental 
to all this material is the content of the work here under review—a mis- 
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cellany of texts issued by the Connecticut Historical Society, as the twenty- 
third volume of its Collections, constituting a kind of last gleaning of the 
papers in its possession. Of the 174 letters, etc.,-in this volume nineteen 
are from Deane, eighty-nine are to him, and the remainder are from one 
member or another of his family, writing each to the other, or from busi- 
ness and political associates writing among themselves concerning matters 
in which Deane was interested or with which he was concerned by virtue 
of his mission. Nearly all the letters are of a mercantile, financial, or com- 
mercial nature, though the family correspondence deals frequently with 
intimate happenings and opinions, and some of the others embody comments 
on the men and affairs of the time. 

Among the various items worthy of note are Deane’s own remark in 
1779 on the supersession of his archenemy, Arthur Lee, whereby “the whole 
of the Family are disposed of, though the Mischief they have ‘done us is in 
some instances irreparable, yet their Dismission is a favorable Event and 
‘gives almost universal Joy”; Simeon Deane’s hope in 1780 that Silas’s 
“enemies will soon be properly exposed and despised”; Barnabas Deane’s 
sentiments, repeatedly echoed by others among the writers, regarding the 
wretched and bankrupt condition of the United States in 1783; and Edward 
Langworthy’s statement of the difficulties he met with in doing “anything 
but just pick out a livelihood”. Somewhat contradictory but equally in- 
teresting is J. Sebor’s opinion expressed in 1784 that “all ranks in America 
are much more extravagant in their dress and living than before the war 
and never less able to support it”. The letters of William Bingham, agent 
at St. Pierre in Martinique and afterward senator from Pennsylvania, whose 
daughter married Lord Ashburton, are quite different in tone, written as 
they were at the beginning of the war, when “liberty” and “the despotic 
exercise of an arbitrary authority” were the keynotes of public and private 
speech. Bingham was readier “to die the last of Freemen than bear to live 
the first of Slaves”, and his letters in general resound to the trumpet call 
of Freedom. i 

A considerable amount of information is furnished regarding Deane’s 
life in England; his intercourse with Lord Sheffield, who was issuing his 
Observations at the time and voicing vigorously his defense of the naviga-’ 
tion acts; and his project for a canal from Lake Champlain to the St. 
Lawrence. He was living, we are told, near Hyde Park Corner, at that 
time “in the lowest ‘part of Westminster”, and even in his poverty and 
distress still clung to his gold snuffbox, studded with diamonds, relic of his 
days of affluence, which after his death was disposed of at forced sale for 
£126, a price much below its worth. Whether this piece of bijouterie’ was 
originally purchased by him for his own personal gratification or presented 
to him: by one of the great ones in France the record does not say. 

Yale University. CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 
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Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States of America. 
Edited by Hunrer Mrter. Volume I. [Short Print], Plan of the 
Edition, Lists, and Tables; volume Il., Documents 1-40: 1776-1818. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office. 1931. Pp. x, 201; xxix, 


662. $1.25; $4.00.) 
Tue office of the Historical Adviser of the Department of State in 1928 
began the preparation of a definitive and accurate edition of treaties and 
other international acts of the United States. The documents in volume II. 
are published in chronological order, with serial numbers. If this arrange- 
ment is in some degree less convenient for consultation to one who does 
not recall the dates of the various acts, it has the obvious advantage of being 
ready to be carried’ forward through the decades as long as the nation 
endures. We may regard this solid Miller edition, therefore, as a scholarly 
foundation on which much may stand later; it is to be carried by the present 
‘editor to December 31, 1930. It includes ratified treaties, executive agree; 
ments, and proclamations relating to them. These documents are repro- 
duced carefully from the authentic originals and in the language or lan- 
guages in which they were signed, preserving all irregularities. Such re- 
quirements have never been followed faithfully before, as anyone can testify 
who has compared a printed treaty with an original instrument. Though 
in most cases former deviations have concerned principally punctuation, 
capitalization, and spelling (even these infidelities may be responsible for 
serious questions) the Miller edition occasionally reveals more surprising 
lapses in previous prints. For example, the Arabic text of the treaty with 
Tripoli of 1796-1797, accompanied by a modern translation, shows no basis 
for the historically accepted, widely cited, but grossly mistranslated article XT. 
of the contemporary Barlow translation: “The Government of the United 
States is not in any sense founded on the Christian religion.” This con- 
temporary translation, nevertheless, is the one always followed in our rela- 
tions with that now defunct state; although, curiously enough, the Depart- 
ment had all the while an Italian translation which was reasonably correct. 
Volume, II. of the series closes with the treaty of October 20, 1818, for 
: the regulation of boundaries, fisheries, and commerce with Great Britain. 
Volume I. in the complete edition will contain relevant lists and tables (in- 
cluding a list of the treaties, and allied documents, arranged by countries, 
and a bibliography of treaty collections of the United States). A “short- 
print” preliminary paper-bound volume appears at this time, containing a 
provisional set-up of such matter, with a detailed explanation of the plan of 
the edition. This will be superseded eventually by a definitive volume; but 
such a volume can not be carried ahead as the documentary volumes can, 
in future years. Notes of a textual or procedural character follow the 
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printed documents. Later on, separate volumes are promised, supplementary 
to the documentary series and containing historical notes. 

_ Jurists, legislators, diplomatists, and teachers will all appreciate so digni- 
fied and meritorious a publication. It is one more example of the studious 
and practical work being done in the Department of State by a group of 
highly trained scholars. 

George Washington University. SAMUEL Fraco Bemis. 


John Jacob Astor, Business Man. By Kenners Wiccins Porter, Re- 
search Assistant in Business History, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, George F. Baker Foundation, Harvard University. 
Two volumes. [Harvard Studies in Business History, edited by 
N. S. B. Gras, no. 1.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1931. 
Pp. xxvii, 585; xiii, 589-1353. $10.00.) 

Tus work in two substantial volumes is the first of a series which is to 
appear under the general editorship of Professor N. S. B. Gras and which 
will deal with the history of private business enterprise as carried on both 
by individuals and by business firms. It is apparent, therefore, that it can 
scarcely be evaluated with reference to the standards which are accepted in 
the case of biographies of the more conventional sort. Both the general 
editor and the author have clearly indicated that the purpose underlying 
this study of John Jacob Astor is to present the facts of his career in as 
authoritative a manner as possible. Mr. Porter says that he believes “it is fair 
to say that no attempt has hitherto been made to write a complete biography 
of Astor with authenticity as the chief consideration, utilizing for that pur- 
pose only the prime sources whenever possible, and giving a definite au- 
thority or authorities for every significant statement” (p. 1301). The pres- 
ent work, he continues, represents an attempt to conform to these conditions. 

The text itself and the citations of authorities bear witness to the author’s 
zeal and success in attaining this self-imposed ideal. It seems almost incon- 
ceivable that any future student working in this field will be able to unearth 
much in the way of original material which Mr. Porter has missed. Busi- 
ness correspondence and accounts, cargo manifests, customs records, news- 
paper advertisements, legal documents, and numberless other varieties of 
material, scattered in repositories far and wide, have been searched with the 
most painstaking care. f : 

The method of treatment is primarily topical, and while the personal side. 
of Astor’s life is by no means neglected, it has naturally been subordinated 
to his business career. And what a career it was! Covering a span of sixty- 
four years, from his arrival in America in 1784 until his death in 1848, it 
involved participation in the fur trade on a vast scale, commerce with 
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Europe and the Orient, operations in real estate, and many other more or 
less closely related business activities. The real basis of Astor’s remarkably 
successful career was the fur trade, and many readers will probably be most 
interested in the story of his connection with the American Fur Company 
from its incorporation in 1808 until his withdrawal in 1834. A few of the 
many important and interesting subjects dealt with in the book are the 
methods used in the fur trade, the reactions of Astor to the Embargo and 
the War of 1812, business ethics of the early nineteenth century, and the 
romantic history of the Astoria enterprise. Mr. Porter displays an unusually 
keen critical sense in his analysis of evidence and in drawing conclusions 
therefrom. Future students will be grateful for the many original docu- 
ments reprinted in both volumes. 

Admirable as the book is in so many respects, it seems a little disap- 
pointing in others. One fears lest the mass of detail with which many of 
the pages are loaded will repel all but the specialist, himself engaged in 
original work in this field. But perhaps it is only for such persons that 
these pages are intended. In many scattered passages Mr. Porter has shown 
that he has a capacity for really brilliant interpretation. One wishes that he 
had sacrificed, if necessary, a certain amount of detail in order to devote 
more space to such interpretation and generalization. It is probable, more- 
over, that the general economic background against which Astor’s own 
activities must be projected will be but dimly perceived by the average 
reader. One would like to have, for instance, a brief description of the 
general nature and extent of the fur trade of North America, at the time 
when Astor was coming to be a power therein. The materials for such a 
summary are readily accessible. Similar backgrounds might be sketched in 
when dealing with Astor’s trade with the Orient and his speculations in 
real estate. In other words, his activities seem somewhat isolated from the 
general economic life of the period. Probably these suggestions merely 
imply, however, that the technique of writing institutional or social history 
has not yet been perfected! 

There is an admirable bibliographical note at the end of the second 
volume, but no formal, complete bibliography appears. One must search 
for detailed information of this sort through the several hundred notes 
accompanying the various chapters. Notwithstanding the reasons given by 
the author for the procedure followed (p. 1301), one feels inclined to regret 
this solution of the problem. On page xx the editor remarks: “The next 
student to deal with the subject can begin where Mr. Porter has left off.” 
But unless his method of approach corresponds pretty closely with that of 
the author, the student may find this absence of a bibliography of the con- 
ventional sort rather inconvenient. } 

After all, however, the book may be judged most fairly with reference 
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to the criteria of the author, referred to at the beginning. -One feels every 
confidence that the essential facts have been -assembled and that they have 
been fully and accurately presented, though much remains to be done in the 
way of interpretation and generalization, a fact which is apparéntly recog- 
nized both by author and editor. 

Dartmouth College. Wayne E. STEVENS. 


Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of the Granite Hills. By Roy Frang- 
LIN NicHors, Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania. . 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1931. Pp. xvii, 
615. $5.00.) , l 
Ir is unfortunate that the author did not have a better subject on which 

to lavish his ability as an historical investigator and his talent as a stylist. 
This story of the life of Franklin Pierce, presented accurately and fairly, 
without distortions and false coloring, is a sad commentary on politics and 
statesmanship at low ebb in the United*States. With the best of oppor- 
tunities, advantages, and connections at all stages of his career, Pierce seems 
always to have lacked the capacity to strike fire. Ina small freshwater pond 
Pierce was an impressive frog; but in the salty sea of national affairs he was 
out of his element and beyond his depth. Too rarely is he able to show a 
depth of thought on a major issue that should be characteristic of a man 
called to assume major responsibilities in our national councils. Even at 
what the author labels the zenith of Pierce’s career, it is painfully clear that 
no distinguished height was reached. The climax of his career seems to be 
of importance only in state politics, with perhaps some minor national 
implications. : 

The reader frequently feels that the author, in his attempt to do justice 
to his subject, has given the impression of significance and consequence to 
insignificant and inconsequential matters, and thus keeps the reader con- 
tinually expecting climaxes that do not materialize. And yet, upon analysis, 
the reader finds that the author has not misrepresented the subject whose 
shortcomings, inadequacies, and commonplace character are clearly por- 
trayed. The whole story shows the most glaring weaknesses of our system 
of party government. That these weaknesses are not glossed over, but are 
presented so vividly that he who runs may read, is to the credit of the 
author. So dull and uninspiring is the subject that. without the author’s 

sprightliness of style the book would be as heavy in reading as it is in hand. 

"© The Kansas-Nebraska story—perhaps the most important onè in the 

volume—~is admirably presented. This story, as well as the treatment of 

some other subjects, could be read with even greater interest if the author 

did not cling so rigidly to a chronological presentation which necessitates 

breaking a subject unit into scattered bits. However, since the exigencies of 
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the position forced the President to shift his attention continually from one 
problem to another, the author’s presentation reflects the sequence of events 
as actually faced. At several points the author presents a painstaking 
analysis of nearly every phase of the operations of the Federal government; 
and all through the volume there is a wealth of detail on the daily life of 
the time. his social history and local color make the story more vivid 
and realistic. : 

The organization of the book is distracting. With fourteen main divi- 
sions, each with a title sheet and with. seventy-six chapters averaging less 
than seven pages each, the book seems to be chopped up in a fashion that 
interferes with the continuity of interest, and the reader resents the turning 
of so many blank pages. Some of the chapters might well have been re- 
duced to paragraphs. The size and weight of the book are commensurate - 
with the ‘amount of painstaking work of the author, but are out of propor- 
tion te the value to the reader. 

The University of Chicago. , C. S. Boucner. 


Southern Editorials on Secession. Edited by Dwicur LoweLL DUMOND, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of History, University of Michigan. 
[Publications of the American Historical Association.] (New York: - 
Century Company. 1931. Pp. xxxiii, 529. $4.00.) 

The Secession Movement, 1860-1861. By Dwicur LoweLL Dumonp. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1931. Pp. vi, 294. $2.50.) 
TueEsz two books afford a good opportunity to increase one’s knowledge 

in regard to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Southern Editorials on Secession is a most appropriate initial volume for 

the Beveridge Fund Publications. It would certainly have delighted Sena- 
tor Beveridge. From it the reader can gain a vivid impression of the ideas 
and emotions which filled the minds and hearts of Southerners during the 
momentous days immediately before the Civil War began. It consists of 

183 editorials taken from the newspapers of the slave states in the period 

between January 6, 1860, and May 9, 186r. A little more than a third of 

them appeared before the election of 1860 and relate in one way or another 
to that event. The remainder cover many phases of the highly complex 
and rapidly changing situation which the election of Lincoln precipitated. 

In general the editorial work has been admirably done. The editor is en- 

titled to strong commendation for giving all of the articles in full. Many 

recent document books have suffered from too much editorial elision. The 
difficult task of selection has been well handled. Every section of the South 
and almost every important phase of opinion finds some expression, yet to 
the reviewer it seems that New Orleans is overrepresented. The newspapers 
of that city were decidedly above the general level, but they did not wield an 
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influence wide enough to warrant alloting them sixty-six out of 183 places. 
It is also regrettable that no selections were made from weekly newspapers 
located in the small towns. Such papers exerted a potent infuence in the 
South of 1860-1862. 

Will the reading of these editorials produce to-day anything in the way 
of a uniform impression about the South of 1860-1861? It would perhaps 
be hazardous to reply in the affirmative. But it seems safe to believe that if 
any such impression is produced it will be one of surprisé at the diversity 
of opinion prevailing in the South on the eve of the Civil War. The South 
was a unit in believing that the election of Lincoln portended an invasion 
of Southern rights and that there must be firm resistance. But there was 
remarkable diversity of opinion as to the manner in which those rights 
should be defended. The editorials here reproduced exhibit this diversity 
in striking fashion. They do not serve so well to show how and why 
diversity gave place to unity during the course of the crisis. It would take 
another and larger group to show that aspect. 

The Secession Movement, 1860-1861, is a short monograph upon a big 
subject. It deals both with the election of 1860 and the crisis which fol- 
lowed that event. It does not attempt a narrative of what happened, but is 
concerned mainly with analysis and explanation in regard to certain matters 
of capital importance for the period. A great deal of attention is given to 
the Charleston and Baltimore conventions and to the activities of the com- 
missioners sent by the seceding states to the other Southern states which 
had not yet seceded. The most distinctive and most valuable feature of the 
book, in the opinion of the reviewer, is to be found in its delineation of 
the positions assumed at various times by important Southern groups. The 
passage on pages 121~132, dealing with the codperationists, is a striking 
example. It puts into small compass the essence of a large amount of 
material not easily mastered. 

It is probably quite impossible and perhaps ‘not really desirable that a 
book of this description should abstain entirely from expressing the personal 
sympathies of its author. To the reviewer it seems manifest that he has 
pronounced sympathy with the standpoint of the Breckinridge Democrats 
and that it. has colored his interpretation to a considerable degree. His 
point of view appears to be that, as the South was determined to defend its 
institutions against the danger which would come with the election of 
Lincoln, the logical and proper course was that taken by the Breckinridge 
Democrats. The author also exhibits a decided antipathy to Douglas. The 
book suffers considerably from the focusing of attention almost entirely 
upon the South. 

Dartmouth College. f FRANK MALOY ANDERSON. 
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James A. Garfield, Party Chieftain. By Rosert GRANVILLE CALDWELL. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1931. Pp: xi, 383. $5.00.) 


Arter the heavy spade work has been done in preparing a statesman’s 
biography from the sources there is a place for a-shorter work which shall 
make the résults generally accessible and exercise free discretion in the 
- omission of matters of minor importance. This task has been accomplished 
‘by Professor Caldwell in his James A. Garfield, which is largely based on 

the writer’s Life and Letters of Garfield but covers in 362 moderate sized 
pages what the earlier work did in four times the space. The method he 
has chosen is to make a condensed narrative, following closely the treatment 
of the larger book, but pausing whenever he comes to some point that seems 
to call for critical investigation and checking up the evidence from the 
, Garfield Papers and other material. In taking this wise precaution against 
following what he evidently regards as a somewhat overfavorable interpreta- 
tion of Garfield’s career, he comes to entirely independent conclusions and 
furnishes a useful contrast to the other volumes. To the writer, however, he 
seems to take an oddly external view of the man’s actions. Take for in- 
stance the curious fact, responsible for nearly every one of Garfield’s dif- 
culties, that from early manhood to the end of his career he never volun- 
tarily defended himself in public when attacked. To anyone who has fol- 
lowed through Garfield’s letters and diaries from childhood this is seen to 
be due to a psychological habit, a mixture of pride and sensitiveness which 
paralyzed his will. To most of his friends it appeared as a weakness. On 
several such occasions we have abundant evidence as to what Garfield really 
was thinking and feeling behind his silence, and this was chiefly grief and 
a sense of injustice. Professor Caldwell, however, makes no use of this 
peculiar characteristic but appears to consider his silences in the light of a 
device to conceal something possibly discreditable, or, at all events, com- 
promising; and he makes surmises which reflect on Garfield’s veracity, 
much as contemporary observers did. On the other hand, he sometimes 
takes a more favorable view than the writer’s, as for instance in regard to 
the Robertson affair. But he takes up each case independently, with no 
particular concern as to the underlying psychological unity of the man’s 
career. Asa result the book suggests at times the semi-hostile or unfriendly 
attitude toward the subject of the biography that is fashionable to-day, yet 
the general tone is appreciative. Of course, this is valuable as a check on 
the other attitude. The most interesting and vigorous parts of the book are 
those where Professor Caldwell develops his own conclusions, which suggest 
a regret that he did not cut entirely loose from the existing biographical 
material and handle the subject in his own way. It has always seemed to 
the reviewer that the career of Garfield offered an excellent opportunity to 
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study a man of idealism and scholarship subjected to the pressure, economic 
and social, of the post-war years. Such a book has yet to be written. 
Williams College. © THEODORE CLARKE SMITH. 


Henry Charles Lea: a Biography. By Eowarn ScurLey BranLEY, Assis- 
tant Professor of English in the University of Pennsylvania. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1931. Pp. 391. $5.00.) 
Tuts is a modest biography of the great Philadelphian. Its author, a 

~ scholar too young to have known Mr. Lea in person and not himself a 
student of history, does not attempt to estimate afresh his worth as man‘or 
as historian. Content to accept the verdicts of contemporaries, he sketches 
for us with loving care the incidents and the setting of his life. It is for its 
use of the papers of Mr. Lea and of his family, for its well-informed account 
of his ancestry, his home, his education, his business career, his social en- 
vironment, his services to his city, his party, his country, that its worth will 
be lasting. Well is it that all.these have been so fully and so conscientiously 
recorded while it was yet possible. 

It was a quiet and a singularly unvarying life, though of such energy 
and courage. Neither his father’s Quaker ancestry, running back to English 
country gentlemen, nor his mother’s Irish stock, though Mr. Bradley has: 
reasons for suspecting a kinship with the family of Lord Falkland, gave 
earnest of such a scion; but it was a strange and happy fortune that wedded 
a Quaker man of science like Isaac Lea to a daughter of the Irish journalist 
and bookseller Matthew Carey—Catholic, fiery, fertile of pen, founder of 
what was soon the foremost publishing house in the country. But Isaac 
Lea was a Quaker “out of meeting”, and it was not the publishing house, 
as is often assumed, so much as the scientific insight that early discerned 
the worth of Pennsylvania coal lands, which brought the family its wealth. 
Henry C. Lea found it already a tradition of the house that its heads should 
be scholars as well as men of business, and from boyhood he was a writer; 
but for long it looked as if his pen, despite excursions into verse and literary 
criticism, would, like his father’s and his brother’s, find in natural science its 
chosen’ sphere. A breakdown caused by overwork brought him, however, 
in his thirties, a chance to indulge his native interest in history, and his 
scientific training must have made him keen to its lacks. 

He saw how historians had neglected the use of legal sources for the 
history of civilization, and with vigor and thoroughness he made that task 
his own. His studies on wager of law and wager of battle, the ordeal and 
the torture, which in 1859 began to appear as book reviews, but in 1866 
were gathered into a volume, betray no prentice hand; and their collective 
title, Superstition gnd Force, foreshadows all his work as an historian. But 
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already by 1861 he had discovered that the key to medieval law and life 
lies in the institutions of the Church. In anew edition of Milman he found 
a text for a brilliant essay on the rise of the papacy’s temporal power, and in 
laying down his pen he pointed out the further topics he would like to 
study. To these were devoted all his later books—his Studies in Church 
History, his Sacerdotal Celibacy, his History of Confession and Indulgences, 
his great works on the medieval and the Spanish Inquisition, with the . 
minor volumes and articles which were their overflow. To all these, one by 
one, Mr. Bradley gives intelligent analysis; but, like Mr. Lea himself, he 
indulges in no controversy, though from Professor Cheyney he quotes a 
few lines on Catholic critics and adds a word as to their inconsistencies. 
But he takes too seriously the Jesuit Blétzer and Monsignor Baumgarten. 
The former, who reviewed Mr. Lea’s Inquisition of the Middle Ages, bor- 
rows nearly all but his ill will from the abler—and more searching, albeit so 
friendly-—review of Lord Acton, who in the English Historical Review 
devoted to the work fifteen keen pages, yet counted it “the most important 
contribution of the new world to the religious history of the old”. As for 
Herr Baumgarten, all his life a fighting-cock (his the phrase) for Catholic 
claims and always violent of pen, his booklet on the works of Mr. Lea 
shows him to know so little of their author as to think him a rich “mer- 
chant” with a vast slip-catalogue and an army of secretaries, and so little of 
English as to understand by “attendance at the Sabbat” (.¢., of course, at 
the witch-sabbath) “Heiligung des Sonntages”; and it is all hopelessly 
marred by misunderstanding and partisan exaggeration. But there was 
. reason for Catholic scholars to rally to the defense; and among them Mr. 
Lea has found, and still finds, foemen worthy of his steel. Few even of 
these, however they deplore his hostility or dissent from his conclusions, 
have failed to recognize the breadth, the honesty, and the power of his 
scholarship; and some have been so free of mind as to discern how the un- 
Catholic approach which gives them pain is what has forced into the light 
of scholarly research themes shunned too long by Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike. 

But for such an assessment Mr. Bradley’s book is not the text. What it 
teaches us of Mr. Lea is that the historian in him was never at the cost of 
the man or of the citizen. Till old age his mornings had all to be given 
to business. No national or local crisis called for his help in vain. Every 
public emergency brought from him a letter to the press. To the anti- 
slavery conflict, to the Northern cause throughout the Civil War, to civil 
service reform, his contributions were precious and incessant. Some of his 
best historical studies were inspired by public issues and found their audi- 
ence through the magazines. Book reviews he had always in hand, and he 
made them a means of public education. Mr. Bradley’s bibliography of 
` his writings, though confessedly incomplete, fills seventeen pages of close- 
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printed titles. This wealth of production meant, of course, a rigorous 
routine and much seclusion; but Mr. Lea was no hermit, and to his city, his 
neighbors, he was not known only by his pen. His was a life of human 
interest as well as of untiring service, and Mr. Bradley has told its story 
with loyalty and charm. 

Cornell University, Gerorcs L., Burr, 


John G. Carlisle, Financial Statesman. By James A. Barnes. [Ameri- 
can Political Leaders, edited by Allan Nevins.] (New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 1931. Pp. xiii, 552. $5.00.) 


As one puts down this book perhaps the first thought which comes to 
mind is one which has been recurring throughout the perusal: here is 
history, well-written and illuminating history, but biography in the ordinary 
sense of the word seems strangely lacking. And yet, perhaps, not so strangely 
after all, The author, be he biographer or historian, is limited by his ma- 
terials, and the materials for the historical setting are far more abundant 
than those which threw light on John G. Carlisle the man. Carlisle, indeed, 
was singularly inconsiderate as regards his future biographer, for he left 
almost no literary remains; his “papers” are virtually nonexistent except for 
those of a public nature—speeches in Congress, reports as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the like. 

Despite the paucity of Carlisle material, the slip-cover “blurb” does not 
exaggerate when it announces that “the book embodies a wealth of new 
material on American political and financial history”. The author has not 
only made intelligent use of such printed matter as is available to all; he 
has exploited such rich collections as the W. C. P. Breckenridge MSS., the 
Grover Cleveland Papers, a veritable storehouse of political material, and 
the William E. Curtis MSS. from which have been drawn some of the most 
illuminating bits to set forth the events of the four years of Carlisle’s 
secretaryship. Beyond these major collections of papers, recourse was had 
to a formidable list of manuscripts such as the Gresham, Hamlin, Jordan, 
Lamont, Morrison, Morrill, and Olney papers, to mention but a few which 
are listed in the impressive bibliography and from which frequent citations 
are made in the text. ` 

The first two hundred pages of the volume deal with Carlisle in his 
early years, and the scantiness of the sources is evidenced when one notes 
that two chapters comprising twenty-eight pages suffice to carry him down 
through the Civil War and Reconstruction to his appearance in Congress 
in 1877. From this date to 1893 Carlisle’s life was bound up in his work, 
first in the House as member and as Speaker, then, for a brief period as 
senator. Whether in the House or the Senate, it was the tariff issue which, 
above all things, engaged Carlisle’s interest and study. As an ordinary 
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congressman and especially as Speaker “he was the driving force behind the 
tariff-reform efforts of the Democrats”. “During his. six years in the Chair 
only one of his decisions was ever questioned, and then but one vote was 
cast in opposition. No one ever accused him of doing an unfair thing, 
although his political associates often felt that he leaned backward in his 
desire to be impartial.” 

Nearly one-half of the book (pp. 201-424) deals with the four years that 
Carlisle was Secretary of the Treasury during Cleveland’s second adminis- 
tration, This is without doubt the most valuable portion of the work for it 
gives a careful history of the financial troubles of those disastrous years 
with a wealth of detail not previously brought out in a single study. A 
complicated story at best, it is here outlined with clarity and precision, 
founded on the mass of unpublished as well as published material which 
the author has sifted. Here is a vivid picture of the struggle waged by 
Cleveland and Carlisle, ably supported by Olney and Lamont in the Cabinet _ 
and a small group of subordinates in the Treasury Department, to main- 
tain, with the aid of New York banking interests, the gold standard against 
the assaults of silverites both Democratic and Republican, a struggle in 
which Carlisle as well as Cleveland lost the confidence and even the respect 
of the mass of the Democratic party. In these two hundred-odd pages what 
little biography there is seems dragged in by the heels; Carlisle, in fact, 
figures as one of many actors in the drama, a leading actor, indeed, but 
no more so than he would have been had the story been labeled “A History 
of the Maintenance of the Gold Standard”. 

The final hundred pages of the book deal with The Silver Heresy and 
the Democratic Schism, 1893-1897, the campaign of 1896, and, very briefly, 
with Carlisle’s last years when he returned to the practice of law and 
eschewed politics, 

The author’s estimate of Carlisle as a man of intellectual ability, political 
astuteness, and impeccable probity in public affairs is amply borne out by 
the testimony he adduces, There is, perhaps, a little straining now and 
then to emphasize a preéminent sagacity which no man can consistently 
display. In his absorption in the money question, moreover, one has a 
feeling that other factors which should be taken into account have been 
slighted by the author; there were, for example, other than monetary bases 
of the panic of 1893. Here and there is a minor slip which the most meticu- 
lous historian is prone to make, but they are few and not significant. Taken 
„in its entirety the book is a solid contribution to the history of the period 
between 1877 and 1900, written in a smooth and ‘interesting style which 
has both clarity and vigor. 

The University of Minnesota. L. B. Surprer. 
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Thomas Woodrow Wilson: sein Leben und sein Wirken. Von Ricu- 
arp Korzscuxe. (Dresden: Wolfgang Jess Verlag. 1931. Pp. xi, 
274. 7.50 M.) 

Tuis is, I believe, the first serious German study of Woodrow Wilson 
and one may say at once that the author endeavors to be just and. also, 
within the limits of his narrow space, exhaustive. The story and the signif- 
icance of Wilson’s leadership at Princeton are accurately assessed. The 
intricacies of American college and university life are fully appreciated. 
While Dr. Kétzschke understands the social and educational difficulties 
under which any forward-looking leader in the United States must labor, 
he ignores the problem of race’ blocs in the great cities, apparently unaware 
how much’ that meant to Wilson. 

When the: author comes to the question of American foreign relations, 

* he is less certain, not of the facts, but of their significance. The sinking of 
the Lusitania does not mean any violation of international law. When 

Representative McLemore, in March, 1916, supported by Senators Gore and . 

Stone, urged the passage of a resolution warning all Americans not to 

patronize ships that carried munitions, the President, according to the 

author, forgot his love for mankind, gave voice to his opposition to Ger- 
many, and perhaps played politics to win the next election. It was Wilson 
who defeated the measure for which the then very active German ambas- 
sador spent diplomatic money most lavishly. Dr. Kétzschke omits entirely 
the significance of the proposed American violation of accepted interna- 
tional law in the midst of a great war and of changing it in such a way as 
to commit the greatest of neutral powers to the cause of the party then 
most hostile to all the professions of Wilson’s political career. He leaves 
the German reader, like most readers unfamiliar with both sides of the 
question, to think that Wilson of his own stern purpose overrode the will 
of a majority of both houses of Congress: “Seine Worte von Recht und 

Ehre waren hier sehr unangebracht.” 

In spite of this early condemnation of his subject, the writer goes. on 
with his task and in reasonable, if biased, narrative tells the stery of the 
election of 1916, the fateful’ entrance of the United States into the World 
War, and the terrible wrongs of the Peace of Versailles. The true import 
of the House mission to Berlin in the spring of 1916, that is, the Wilson 
appeal (imitating Lincoln’s message to Congress in 1863) for a peace with- 
out victory, is not explained. We are informed that the German people 
would never for a moment have permitted any government to abandon 
Belgium and Alsace-Lorraine, basic conditions of the House proposition; 
and the reader is promptly informed that the- arrangement of 1916 with 
Poland was proof of the German acceptance of Wilson’s idea of self- 
determination of peoples. If that was the view and the feeling of the 
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German masses then, and is the sober conviction of German historians to- 
day, the Wilson defeat at Paris was but natural and logical; a dictated 
peace was necessary. 

The remainder of the book presents the leading facts of the American 
election of 1918, the appearance of Wilson in Europe, and the domineering 
rôle of Clemenceau at Paris. The author tells this part of the story in 
sorrow and in phrases that tend to put the blame for the ills of post-war 
Germany upon Wilson rather than upon German refusal to negotiate in 
1916, upon the American politicians, or upon the majority of the House of 
Commons in London or of the Chamber of Deputies in France. There is 
nowhere any condemnation of the acts of the imperial régime, nor any keen 
appreciation of the difficulties involved in the American and Allied posi- 
tions. Dr. Kötzschke fails to recognize that the masses of all peoples after 
a great war lose whatever of kindliness and fellow feeling they may gen-, 
erally entertain in calmer eras. He describes Germany’s treaty with the - 
Bolshevik leaders in early 1918 as quite fair and, not untrue to the Wilson 
notion of international relations! 

The value of this little volume consists in the fact that its author in 
most of his chapters adheres closely to the facts and seeks to give the Ger- 
man public that much of the American picture: Its weakness lies in the 
limitation that he was too much of a nationalist to interpret the greater 
facts of Wilson’s career, or he was convinced that such an interpretation 
would be wholly unwelcome in Germany. However, if Americans can not 
tell the truth about their Civil War, how may they condemn German and 
French historians for shaking their fists at each other across the Rhine? 

The University of Chicago. Wiiuiam E. Dopp, 


Leonard Wood: a Biography. By Hermann Hacesporn. In two vol- 
umes. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1931. Pp. xii, 436; viii, 
524. $10.00.) 

In two respects this is an admirable biography. It is very well written 

_ and it is based on thorough research. The author has drawn a series of 

word pictures which leave a more vivid impression than his fifty-odd 

photographs. He quotes freely from Wood’s diary and, in addition to 

_ using the obvious printed sources, he has consulted many of the men most 

intimately associated with Wood in his varied activities. On a third count, 

however, the work may be criticized adversely. It seems, on the whole, 
too partial to Wood. He was a controversial figure and the case against 
him does not seem to have been given adequate attention. The opposition 
to him is too often impatiently dismissed and in discussing some men, in- 
cluding Wilson, a strong animus is evident. 

The biography is of greatest value for the light which it throws on the. 
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development of our colonial empire. After fighting at Santiago Wood served 
in turn as military governor of that province, military governor of Cuba, 
governor of the Moro province, and then military commander in the 
Philippines, and finally, in the last six years of his life, as governor-general 
of the Philippines. He probably ranks as our greatest colonial adminis- 
‘trator. He burst into fame almost overnight with his Cuban achievements 
at Santiago and Havana. Faced with the inheritance of four centuries of 
dirt and corruption from the Spanish régime, he cleaned up the island in 
more ways than one. His coöperation with Walter Reed in the fight against 
yellow fever, his fight against predatory American interests, and his tire- 
less, frm, and usually tactful efforts to develop political consciousness among 
the Cubans are all well described. If one were to plot a graph of Wood’s 
career, the peak would probably come on May 20, 1902, when he turned 
over to President Palma the government of the island. His early experiences 
in the Philippines, picturesque as they were, were something of an anti- 
climax after the plenary power at Havana. When he returned to Manila 
as governor-general in 1921, his policy was quite different from that at 
Havana where he had been trying to prepare the Cubans for self-govern- 
ment as rapidly as possible. Wood felt forced to retard the movement for 
Philippine independence which had gained such headway under Harrison’s 
mild régime. He was, on the whole, primarily interested in establishing 
security, prosperity, and sanitation as tangible evidences of American 
civilization and was inclined to regard the politicos both of Cuba-and the 
Philippines as children who must be kept in hand. 

Much of Wodd’s career is explained by the mixture of political and 
military influences. “He was enough of a politician to put the politicians 
on their guard, but not enough to beat them at their own game”, writes 
Hagedorn. At the same time, the army, while recognizing his ability, 
considered him a “pet”, first of Miles, then of McKinley, and finally of 
Roosevelt and Root. They never forgot that im three years he was jumped 
from captain in the medical corps to brigadier general of regulars. Even 
Pershing was a cavalry captain before his jump to brigadier. Had Hughes 
been elected in 1916, Wood might well have been commander of the 
A. E. F. and would doubtless have been as good as Pershing. As it was, 
the very political considerations which facilitated his earlier rise operated 
against him in x917 and 1918. The actual responsibility for keeping him 
on this side of the Atlantic in positions involving needless humiliation 
seems to be divided between Wilson, Baker, and Pershing, but Mr. Hage- 
dorn does not bring out clearly enough that Wood’s past record of “insub- 
ordination” seems a fair reason for not jeopardizing the unity of action over- 
seas. This “martyrdom” made Wood the man of the hour in 1920 and 
the heartbreaking failure to get the Republican nomination is treated in 
detail. Wood did not even receive the position of Secretary of War which 
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Harding had led him to expect. Altogether, the second volume, beginning 
with 1902, deals with a constant series of disappointments after the rapid 
rise up to that time. Wood’s chief constructive work in the latter period 
was his campaign for preparedness. In success and in adversity Wood 
stands out as a strong, level-headed, and attractive man, thoroughly worthy 
of so good a biography. ` 

Princeton University. l RozerT G. ALBION. 


Memories of the World War, 1917-1918. By Robert ALEXANDER, Major- 
General, U. S: Army, retired. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1931. Pp. viii, 309. $4.00.) 

America's Siberian Adventure, 1918-1920. By WiuttaM S. Graves, Ma- 
jor-General, U. S. Army, retired. (New York: Jonathan Cape and 
Harrison Smith. 1931. Pp. xxiii, 363. $3.50.) 

Turse two books are of rather unequal importance as contributions to 
history. Most of General Alexander’s account is concerned with his com- 
mand of the 77th Division during the Meuse-Argonne battle and deals 
minutely with the operations of that unit. General Graves’s story has a 
much broader sweep: it is an analysis of the policy of the United States 
and the other Allied nations in Siberia as seen by the commander of the 
American forces there. 

It is unfortunate that the least valuable part of General Alexander’s 
narrative comes first. The reader grows rather wearied with the constantly 
reiterated criticism of the tactical teaching of the French and English which 
fills the initial chapters. Whatever the merits of this particular controversy, 
the author brings to it more heat than light. j 

But the account of the Meuse-Argonne battle has material of value. It 
was written soon after the war and receives a certain sharpening of focus 
from that fact. General Alexander has been frank to an unusual degree in 
speaking about his subordinates and calling precise attention to faults usually 
glossed over with a polite hint. Most of the story will, of course, be of 
little interest to the general reader, for it treats in minute fashion of the 
problems confronting the 77th Division as it fought -its way through the 
Argonne Forest. It is an account for those who have some special interest 
in this operation, although it is to be feared that even such persons may 
have some. difficulty in following it unless they possess maps of their own, 
for those in the book are hopelessly inadequate. : 

General Graves’s narrative is an important contribution. Few features 
of American participation in the war have been more clouded in uncertainty 
than our intervention in Siberia. General Graves’s story reveals that even 
the commander of the American forces feels obliged to confess that he 
understood his own mission less and less as time went on. His instructions 
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from the War Department were based upon information which had ceased 
to represent the facts even before his arrival in Siberia. Throughout his 
command he was subject to constant pressure from the Department of 
` State, or at least some of its agents, to. pursue a policy contrary to his inter- 
pretation of his original instructions. Scarcely.a day passed without his 
being compelled to resist some effort by the commander of one of the other 
Allied detachments to persuade or force him to deviate from his instruc- 
tions. His unwillingness to do so brought upon him a great deal of 
criticism, and this account of his command is in part a reply to those 
attacks, l 
But General Graves’s book does more thari throw light on the perplexi- 
ties of his task and the ambiguity of American policy. He gives us a strik- 
ing picture of conditions in Siberia during the Kolchak episode. He is 
unsparing in his denunciation of the whole Kolchak, anti-Bolshevist move- 
ment. Nothing that has been written of Bolshevist terrorism paints a more 
vivid picture of tyranny and brutality than General Graves’s description of 
the counter-revolutionaries. They were, in his opinion, an absolutely worth- 
less lot. He is consequently indignant at the attempts of his allies to support 
them and at the leaning of the Department of State in the same direction. 
His condemnation of Japanese policy is especially severe, for he attributes to 
it, not merely the support of a set of villains, but the pursuit by discreditable 
means of most discreditable ulterior objects. Throughout his narrative the 
author marshals so imposing an array of fact that it will require a very 
convincing reply to impugn the accuracy of his judgment that American 
intervention’ in Siberia was futile or perhaps worse than futile. 
Swarthmore College. Trover S. ANDERSON. 


Fur Trade and Empire: George Simpson’s Journal, 1824-1825. Edited 
with an Introduction by Freperick Merx, Associate Professor of 
History in Harvard University. [Harvard Historical Studies, vol- 
ume XXXI] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. 
xxxvi, 370. $4.50.) 

Tue personality of Sir George Simpson stands out so emphatically in the 
story of the Western fur trade that a book like this, which throws a certain 
amount of new light upon the man and his achievements and confirms a 
great deal that was already known or suspected, is of much more than 
casual interest. Incidentally it helps us to understand what was happening 
in the fur trade during the critical years following the union of the Hud- - 
son’s Bay and North West companies. ‘ 


The foundation of the book is Simpson’s hitherto unpublished journal 
for the years 1824-1825, together with a number of contemporary letters 
and reports, from the archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company in London. 
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These documents are equipped with adequate editorial notes and an intro- 
duction and a reproduction of Arrowsmith’s map of 1824. The journal 
describes Simpson’s journey from York Factory, on Hudson Bay, to Fort 
George, near the mouth of the Columbia, in 1824, and his return journey 
the following year. : 

Asa narrative of travel the journal is of interest, for it describes how the 
governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company made his way across its imperial 
domain in the days long before transcontinental railways had been dreamed 
of. Simpson left York Factory on August 15 and arrived at Fort George 
on November 8. That may seem to-day a considerable period of time for 
such a journey, but in 1824 it was very fast canoe travel, even apart from 
the fact that it included many stops at trading posts to enable the governor 
to acquaint himself with the business of the various districts. Simpson, 
indeed, was the Jehu of the fur trade, for he drove his voyageurs furiously. 
Professor Merk repeats an old story of a huge voyageur, whose patience had 
been tried to the breaking point, picking up the little governor, lifting him 
over the side of the canoe, and holding him in the water until he promised 
to be more reasonable. 

Simpson had been given the difficult task of healing the old sores of the 
rival companies and welding them into one, a task for which he was pecul- 
iarly well qualified. “He combined with a sure judgment”, says Professor 
Merk, “an exterior of affability. As an administrator his talents were ex- 
ceptional. He had the imaginative vision of a Clive; he drew his plans on 
a scale that was continental. With vision he combined a grasp of detail 
that was extraordinary. He was a dynamo of energy, tireless at his work, 
whether at his desk or on the march. ... With drive he combined a pen- 
chant for orderliness. . . . He was the never wearying apostle of economy.” 
With these qualities it is not surprising that he succeeded in the seemingly 
hopeless task of transforming the hitherto very unprofitable Columbia de- 
partment into one that yielded a fair profit. 

His judgment was as sound in men as in business. . When some one was 
needed who was big enough to leave in charge of the Columbia, he un- 
erringly chose John McLoughlin, the man who perhaps more than any 
other left his mark on the early history of the country west of the Rockies. 
Here is Simpson’s own description of McLoughlin, as he saw him at Riviere 
la Biche: “He was such a figure as I should not like to meet on a dark 
night in one of the bye lanes in the neighbourhood of London, dressed in 
clothes that had once been fashionable, but now covered with a thousand 
patches of different colors, his beard would do honor to the chin of a 
Grizzly Bear, his face and hands evidently shewing that he had not lost 
much time at his toilette, loaded with arms and his own herculean dimen- 
sions forming a tout ensemble that would convey a good ‘idea of the high- 
way men of former days.” 
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Professor Merk’s introduction and notes reveal a very comprehensive 
and just knowledge of the Western fur trade at the period when the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was at the height of its power. His appreciation 
of the fact that the committee in London, instead of being a clog on the 
machine, was a steadying and farsighted influence, is in striking contrast 
to the opinions expressed in several recent books on the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. To the humanitarianism of the committee he attributes in large 
degree the contrast between the general attitude of the company’s men 
toward the Indians and that of certain American traders whose philosophy 
was that the only good Indian was a dead Indian. 

One or two slight points perhaps call for comment. It is somewhat 
misleading to suggest (p. ix) that France had claims even before 1670 to 
the country covered by the company’s charter. Certainly she had none by 
discovery to any part of Rupert’s Land west of Hudson Bay or Lake 
Superior until long after that date. On page x, it would be more accurate 
to say that the North West Company had warehouses at Grand Portage and 
later at Fort William; also fifteen years do not nearly cover the period of 
conflict between the North West Company and Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The extraordinary error in estimating the height of Mounts Brown and 
Hooker (p. 35) was not in regard to the peaks themselves but rather to 
the pass. Thompson, usually very accurate, managed to overestimate badly 
the elevation of Athabaska Pass above sea level. 

Ottawa. Lawrence J. BURPEE. 


Ancient Civilizations of the Andes. By PuiLip AINSWORTH Means. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. Pp. xviii, 586. $7.50.) 


Amurtious indeed is the man who follows in the footsteps of Prescott 
and Markham and attempts to solve the problem of the origin of man in 
the Andes. So fascinating, however, is the problem that it is not surprising 
that Mr. Means should have succumbed to its lure. After nineteen years 
devoted to study at Harvard, to fieldwork. as an assistant connected with the 
Peruvian expeditions directed by Dr. (now Senator) Hiram Bingham, to 
the directorship of the National Museum of Archzology in Lima, and to 
investigations in the museums of America and Europe, he now presents in 
complete form the fruits of his labors. 

Very properly he giyes first an excellent survey of the geography of the 
Andean area and shows that the transition from archaic to postarchaic cul- 
ture was effected in those regions where a perfect balance was achieved 
between the sum of Nature’s offerings and man’s ability and readiness to 
utilize them. 

In discussing the earliest culture of the Andean area Mr. Means follows 
Dr. Hrdlitka in giving it an Asiatic origin and starts Andean man on his 
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march upward from the archaic,and migratory state contemporaneously 
with the rise of the old empire of the Mayas. Two streams of development 
are noted, the Tiahuanaco I. period in the highlands, and the Early Chimu 
and Nazca on the coast. Somewhere about 600 A. D.; these two merged in 
what the author describes as the Tiahuanaco II. period. This began to 
decline about 1000 A. D. and after a century of decay the two streams of 
culture again separated with Tiahuanaco IJ. civilization in the highlands 
becoming that of the early Incas. By 1400 A. D., the latter had come to 
dominate the Andean plateau and the Inca Empire was at its height in the 
century just previous to the coming of the Spanish. 

As to the origins of this empire Mr. Means is in doubt. “It seems quite 
likely that the Incas were originally but a small tribe of llama-tending, 
potato-growing mountaineers apparently not a whit different from hundreds 
of others existing throughout the highlands after the collapse of the 
Tiahuanaco II. culture. Whether their habitat was south of Cuzco or 
whether Tampu—mentioned by several chroniclers—was the place now 
called Ollantaytambo, in the Urubamba Valley, is a point that has not yet 
been settled conclusively” (p. 222). The author is certain, however, that 
Machu Picchu, which has been described by Dr. Bingham as the real 
Tampu-Tocco, the original home of Manco Capac, is of late origin and 
was built by the Inca Pachacutec who intended it to be “an eastward bul- 
wark of his empire” (p. 254). To the reviewer, Mr. Means’s argument is 
not conclusive. He apparently dismisses without consideration the pre- 
dominance of female skeletal remains at Machu Picchu, he offers no sug- 
gestion himself as to where it might have been, and considers the fact that 
Machu Picchu contains examples of many types of architecture “as eloquent 
of their contemporaneity and also, perhaps, of haste in the building of that 
citadel” (p. 534): To at least one person who has visited Machu Picchu, 
the buildings at that magnificent site are eloquent of anything but haste. 

In recounting the history of the Incas, Mr. Means follows largely the 
story as given by Garcilaso de la Vega and carries it through the death of 
Huayna Capac. Would that he had gone a little ae and given the 
tragic details of the death of Tupac Amaru! 

Approximately one-half of the book is devoted to the various phases of 
Inca culture. Economic, governmental, ‘and social aspects of Incaic civiliza- 
tion, the ceremonial life and official religion, as well as other religions of 
the ancient Andeans, and -heir intellectual life in geheral, and the art of the 
loom in ancient Peru are all treated with a wealth of detail which leaves 
the reader amazed at the huge mass of material scrutinized by the author. 

Throughout the book Mr. Means lives up to the highest canons of 
scholarship, although some readers will regret the necessity of turning to 
the end of each chapter for the footnotes. The bibliography of nearly thirty 
pages will be of great help to all students in this field. It is remarkably 
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complete, so nearly so that one wonders at the omission of Professor C. H. 
Mathewson’s A Metallographic Description of Some Ancient Peruvian 
Bronzes from Machu Picchu (American Journal of Science, ath ser, XL. 
525-602). The index, though useful, is far from adequate. The format of 
the book is pleasing. The pictures and drawings (223 in number) are clear 
and well selected. A polychrome feather-work tunic makes an admirable 
frontispiece. Mr. Means has compiled a useful sketch-map of the Andean 
area showing the archzologically important places, 

In his mode of expression Mr. Means is most happy and the combina- 
tion of archzologist, ethnologist, and historian has been felicitous. The 
reader closes the book agreeing that “Archeology in the Andean countries is 
a living science” and hopes indeed that the ancient and still surviving peo- 
ples of the Andes will “surprise the world some day with a splendid 
renascence of its former genius”. 

Occidental College. Oscoop Harpy. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Geography of the Mediterranean Region: its Relation to Ancient 
History. By Ellen Churchill Semple, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Anthropo- 
geography at Clark University. (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1931, pp. vili, 737, $4.00.) Though the subtitle of this book indicates the 
application of basic Mediterranean geography to Ancient history, the author 
ranges freely and often over the broader field which may be called com- 
parative history. The fourteen maps are well executed, but naturally limited 
in the amount of detail presented because of restriction to one page or 
smaller size. Factually, the book is magnificent, in the wide range of 
materials made possible by compressed treatment, and in the wealth of 
detailed references to ancient and modern authors. The historical deduc- 
tions are not always so happy. Warmington’s study, The Commerce be- 
tween the Roman Empire and India, could have been used to great advan- 
tage in chapters VIII. and XXIII. It is misleading to state that gold was 
“often mixed with silver to form electrum” (p. 683), as the importance of 
the latter variable alloy resided chiefly in the fact that it occurred in nature 
and was supposed to be a separate metal. A multitude of such detailed 
criticisms might be offered. To emphasize them in a brief review would 
tend to obscure the main point—that the book is invaluable to the student 
of European history. The twenty-four chapters range all the way from 
physiography and climate to intimate problems of economic and social 
utilization of an environment which is even less familiar to most American 
students than it is to Europeans beyond the Alps. Changeable from year 
to year, this Mediterranean setting is nevertheless pictured as fairly constant 
in the large, from classic times to the present. 
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The “Mediterranean” type of climate, with chilly, rainy winters and hot, 
dry summers, occurs elsewhere; but not in conjunction with the other 
factors which ‘have made this enclosed sea unique in world history. Faz 
from merely describing the region, Professor Semple weaves an elaborate 
and interesting account of it as a seat of human cultures. Geographic de- 

‘ terminism is practically absent, but geographic conditioning permeates the 
whole picture. We see a huge basin, marvelously located and arranged for 
long-distance exchanges, but lacking the natural basis for cheap inland trans- 
port. Life is easy for a sparse or moderately numerous population in much 
of this area, but dense aggregations run into great difficulties. Besides local 
transport problems, there is a relative shortage of fuels and industrial raw 
materials. Grains and animal fats are limited in quantity by a climate 
which is on the whole rather dry. Chapter X. suggests a comparison with 
the transalpine environments which is the key to a great deal of European 
history left obscure in our manuals. 


The University of California. M. M. Knicur. 


Dictionnaire Illustré de la Mythologie et des Antiquités Grecques et 
Romaines. Par Pierre Lavedan, Chargé de Cours à la Sorbonne. (Paris, 
Hachette, 1931, pp. 1037, 120 fr.) Planned some twenty years ago as an abridg- 
ment of the Dictionnaire des Antiquités of Daremberg and Saglio, this has 
become a different, and in great measure an independent, work. The arti- 
cles are arranged alphabetically under French captions, Latin being em- 
ployed only exceptionally, when no corresponding French words exist. 
Deities are for the most part treated under the French form of their Greek 
names, with cross references from the Latin names, though Nike must be. 
sought, without cross reference, under Victoire. In the last few decades a 
science of prehistory has been developed, and therefore materjal relating to 
prehistoric times has been in general omitted, though discoveries in Crete, 
Mycena, Tiryns, etc., are by no means neglected. Indeed, in the articles 
Fresques and Peinture, photographic reproductions of Cretan buildings and 
paintings are conspicuous. Of the rors illustrations, more than half are line 
cuts taken over.from Daremberg and Saglio, but many are half-tones made 
from photographs (a few of which were taken from the air), and of the 
objects represented a considerable number have been discovered in recent 
years. So the great galley of Lake Nemi is given (under Navire) in half- 
tone, as are the Aphrodite from Cyrene (fig. 65), the Zeus from Cyrene 
(fig. 1011), and the great bronze Zeus or Poseidon in Athens (fig. roro). 

In general, the ‘articles are well abreast of the times and offer full in- 
formation, so far as is possible in limited space. Some of the longer articles, 
e.g, Amphithéâtre, Esclaves, Habitation, Médecins, are admirable. In‘the 
article, Céramique, which is as a whole excellent, no prehellenic styles or 
vases are mentioned except those from Crete—-an unfortunate omission. It 
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seems rather strange to find the Apollo of the Belvedere assigned to the end 
of Hellenistic art (p. 81); there is no apparent reason for the omission of 
Ganymede, and not everyone will agree that the Odyssey gives a description 
of the Pheenician Mediterranean (p. 464), but these are minor matters. 
There may be, and probably are, other omissions, and experts may disagree 
with other statements made in this dictionary, but it embodies, as no other 
similar work does, the results of excavations and researches down to 1931. 
Its greatest defect is that it is printed on poor paper, which takes half-tones 
only moderately well and is too easily torn. 
The Library of Congress. > Haroip N. Fow er. 


History of the Christian People. By Henry K. Rowe, Ph.D., Professor 
of History in the Andover-Newton Theological School. (New York, Mac- 
' millan Company, 1931, pp. 534, $4.00.) There have been numerous one 
volume histories of the Christian Church of varying degrees of usefulness 
written by American scholars. G. P. Fisher’s History of the Christian 
Church, first published in 1887, was the most widely used text in theological 
seminaries until the appearance of Williston Walker’s History of the Chris- 
tian Church in 1918. These books were little more than catalogues of com- 
pressed information about dates, persons, events, doctrines, and practices. 
Other one volume Church histories, those by Nagler and Jacobs, for ex- 
ample, have found acceptance in schools of their own denominational com- 
plexion. In recent years teachers of survey courses in Church history have 
united in a chorus of complaint at their inability to find a suitable guide for 
such a course. It is doubtless in response to their increasing demand that 
Professor Rowe has prepared this book. 

In 1924 Professor Rowe published a brief survey of American Church 
history, entitled A History of Religion in the United States, which was well 
received, though it has not proved to be a suitable text for a course, as its 
factual background is too slight. The present volume shares this defect, 
since no single topic is treated fully enough for a complete understanding. 
It is, however, admirably suited for the general reader. The style is flowing 
and easy, the many generalizations are usually quite accurate and even 
sometimes brilliant, the chapters aré brief and the arrangement simple. The 
title is somewhat misleading, giving rise to the expectation that the emphasis 
is upon the people rather than upon the institution of the Church, when as 
a matter of fact the Church as an institution occupies the center of the stage 
throughout. ; 

That Professor Rowe intended his book primarily as a classroom guide 
is indicated by the teaching suggestions at the close of each chapter— 
Questions for Study, Suggestions for Further Study, and Reading Refer- 
ences—all very clearly and simply arranged, which will no doubt prove help- 
ful to young students. The bibliographies strike one as rather haphazard, 
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with many strange omissions as well as inclusions. The format of the book 
is attractive and the index adequate. 
The University of Chicago. W. W. Sweer. 


Arnold of Brescia. By George William Greenaway, M.A., Assistant 
Lecturer in History in the University College of the South-West of Eng- 
land, Exeter, late Scholar of Peterhouse. (Cambridge, University Press; 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1931, pp. xi, 237, $3.00.) An English 
treatment of Arnold of Brescia is bound to be welcome. Mr. Greenaway, 
however, has failed to realize that an essay which could capture the Prince 
Consort and Gladstone prizes need not satisfy the non-Cantabrian world. 
In point of fact, Mr. Greenaway’s book irritates in its brevity and annoys by 
its missed opportunities. The influence of the Patarin movement upon 
Brescia and upon Arnold is presented with more confidence than clarity. 
Had Mr. Greenaway used Landulph Senior for his treatment of Arialdus 
in Milan (which would seem necessary) as he has for an episcopal con- 
fusion in Brescia (which does not), he would have given his readers a fuller 
treatment of this important connection. Arnulph of Milan, the best source 
for the Pataria, has not, apparently, been consulted, nor is the work of 
G. Gaggia (Arnaldo da Brescia, Brescia, 1881) included in the bibliography. 

The work, “throughout based on original sources” (p. vii), has not in- 
creased our knowledge of Arnald’s activities, though the reader will share 
Mr. Greenaway’s conviction that Arnold must “historically be regarded as 
primarily a religious reformer” (p. 201). The author is inclined to accept 
Hampe’s suggestion that the fiery Wetzel was no other than Arnold, but 
his arguments weaken rather than support what may very well be a strong 
case. Mr, Greenaway’s strength does not lie in argumentation; he is sug- 
gestive but not convincing when he gives Wibald of Corvey a prominent 
réle in the formation of the imperial policy toward the Roman Republic; 
he fails to destroy Vacandard’s theory of Arnold’s ‘conversion’ after his 
expulsion from Zurich though he tries to discredit it, and he ignores the 
French scholar’s suggestion that Arnold’s substitution of the empire for the 
_ Papacy in the organization of the Roman Republic greatly reduces the 
reformer’s political significance. He is also inclined to attach more impor- 
tance to the Donation of Constantine than did the popes of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and he assumes an inconsistency between temporal 
power and regalia and the teachings of the Gospel and the Fathers. David 
of Augsburg was the socius, not the master, of Berthold of Regensburg. 
The work is very readable and should be welcome. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Greenaway will find time to complete a picture worthily begun, 

Lehigh University. Sypnzy M. Brown. 
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Œuvres de Jacques de Hemricourt, Publiées par le Baron C. de Borman, 
Alphonse Bayot, et Edouard Poncelet. Tome HI., Le Traité des Guerres 
ad’ Awans et de Waroux, le Patron de la Temporalité, Manuscrits et Éditions - 
des Œuvres de ]. de Hemricourt. Par A. Bayot. Introduction Historique, 
Notes Complémentaires, et Tables Générales, par Éd. Poncelet. [Académie 
Royale de Belgique, Commission Royale d’Histoire.] (Brussels, Maurice 
Lamertin, 1931, pp. cdlxiii, 481.) 

Chroniques Liégeoises, Editées par le Chanoine Sylv. Balau. Tome II. 
Commencé par Sylv. Balau et continué par Em, Fairon, Conservateur des 
Archives de l’État å Liége. [Académie Royale de Belgique, Commission 
Royale d’Histoire.] (Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 1931, pp. xii, 722.) The 
final volume of this edition of the literary work of Jacques de Hemricourt 
(1333-1403) is provided with a splendid introduction which treats of the 
social, economic, and political features of the Liégeois. This volume con- 
tains the treatise, Les Guerres d’Awans et de Waroux, important for the wars 
among the noble classes, and really a continuation of the Miroir des Nobles 
d2 Hesbaye printed in the first and second volumes, and the Patron de la 
Temporalité, valuable for views of the administration, justice, and govern- 
ment of the cité of Liége in the fourteenth century. The second volume of 
the Chroniques Liégeoises contains the unpublished chronicle of the bishops 
of Liége by Jean de Brusthem (d. 1549) and the Abrégée of the chronicle 
by Jean d’Outremeuse. Part of Outre -rusc’s original chronicle is lost and 
this Abrégée is therefore especially welcoriz. The volume is provided with 
an introduction and bibliographical notes. The high standard of excel- 
lence of previous volumes published by the Commission Royale d’Histoire 
is fully maintained in these works. 

The University of Washington. Henry S. Lucas. 


a 


Englishmen at Rest and Play: Some Phases of English Leisure, 1558- 

1714. By Members of Wadham College. Edited by Reginald Lennard. 

(Oxford; Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford University Press, 193% pp. 
vii, 248, $4.50:) 

The.English Medieval Feast. By William Edward Mead. Balan: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931, pp. 272, $5.00.) Each of these attractive 
volumes- abounds in interesting and significant information. Mr. Lennard 
modestly submits that “Whether such matters are a very important part of 
English history may be disputed”. The apology seems superfluous in a day 
when the Satisfactory interpretation even of political history without the 
aid of social studies is generally admitted to be impossible. Were vindica- 
tion necessary he provides it amply in his study of the watering places, 
where he shows the steady development of the cult of the “spaw” from the 
.days when an archbishop was supposed to pay five pounds and a duke 
three pounds ten for treatments, and a yeoman got his for twelvepence, to 
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the time when ladies flocked thither ‘for the improvement of their figures 
and for the capture of gout-ridden swains. W. P. Baker, with many illu- 
minating citations, traces the rise, decline, and recrudescence of Sabba- 
tarianism, and both he and R. F. Bretherton, who considers country inns 
and alehouses, give the modern reformer who believes in the control of 
habits by law much matter for meditation. R. N. K. Rees‘and Charles 
Fenby, dealing with meals and mealtimes, trace the gradual pushing back 
of the dinner hour, against the protests of the conservative, from noon or 
earlier to the evening, and hail two afternoon snacks of Pepys as faintly 
foreshadowing the tea hour. They closé their account of hearty English 
fare with the enthronization of the Pudding. 

Mr. Mead has concerned himself not with everyday meals but with the 
whole paraphernalia of the feast, taking his material chiefly from the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, with occasional excursions into the sixteenth. 
The reader will be inclined to agree with his condemnation of the taste or 
tastelessness of the medieval feaster, and feel that most of the recipes cited 
should close with Mr. Lear’s famous direction: “Throw out of the window 
as rapidly as possible.” However, a more familiar acquaintance with modern 
cook beoks would perhaps have modified here and there Mr. Mead’s recur- 
rent condemnation of the misdirected energies of the cooks of other days. 

Both of these books are based, with a few exceptions, upon printed 
sources, and afford excellent examples of what useful work can be done by 
the industrious investigator in any great library to-day. Both are hand- 
somely illustrated; the volume of the Wadham group, from contemporary 
woodcuts and copperplates, and Mr. Mead’s, from illuminated manuscripts 
in the British Museum. 

Vassar College. Louise Farco Brown. 

The Legacy of Islam. Edited by the late Sir Thomas Arnold, C.LE., 
F.B.A,, Litt.D., and Alfred Guillaume, M.A., Principal of Culham College. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford University Press, 1931, pp. 
xvi, 416, $3.50.) This is a worthy member of the broadly valuable Legacy 
series. Only it is well to bear in mind that the testator in this case is, as the 
profane have said, “a very lively corp”. Islam may .be assimilating Western 
civilization, but Islam and Christendom are still the two separate, organized, 
and militant schemes of life in the world. How well and clearly organized 
Tslam has been in the past, in thinking and structure, is clear in every chap- 
_ ter of this book and while intellectually and politically it may seem at pres- 
ent to be confused and uncertain, no reader can doubt that it will in time 
reassert itself and reconstitute its dominant ideas, if in new forms. Among 
the contributors, besides the editors, are J. B. Trend, Ernest Barker, J. H. 
Kramers, A. H. Christie, Martin S. Briggs, and H. A. R. Gibb. All the 
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‘treatments are detailed and good; the book is both popular in scheme and 
thorough in its fullness. It will be broadly intelligible to any educated man, 
but the clearness of some chapters has suffered under accumulation of detail. 
In forty-five pages no one could possibly be both interesting and precise on 
either philosophy and theology, or science and medicine. The reader will 
have to accept the fact that he is dealing with a scientific outline and not a 
popular presentation. This is to the good for everybody; there has been 
far too much of the popular and misleading presentation in books on-Islam. 
The book has an excellent index and a full and beautiful set of illustrations. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. D. B. Macponarp. 


Josiah Tucker: a Selection from his Economic and Political Writings. 
With an Introduction by Robert Livingston Schuyler, Professor of History 
in Columbia University. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1931, 
pp- 576, $5.00.) In this volume Professor Schuyler reprints seven pamphlets 
and larger publications by Dean Tucker dealing chiefly with economic sub- 
jects and with the relations between the American colonies and the mother 
country. Several of the pieces are rare; the first, entitled The Elements of 
Commerce and Theory of Taxes, was never published at all, only printed 
for private circulation. There is an introduction of some fifty pages which 
is a survey of the life of Tucker based on Professor Walter E. Clark’s 
Josiah Tucker, Economist, and on substantial further gleanings by the editor. 
Students and libraries interested in having material of this type are indebted 
to Professor Schuyler for his careful labor and to the custodians of the 
William A. Dunning Fund at Columbia University for assistance in the 
preparation and publication. 

Tucker was essentially a journalist whose pamphlets were addressed to 
specific occasions of whose atmosphere they intimately partook. Even the 
first item in this collection which, had it been completed and published, 
Professor Schuyler feels would have gained for the author “a position of 
eminence in the field of economics”, was intended for the instruction of 
the heir to the crown. A legitimate part of what was actually written was ` 
a rethreshing of old straw concerning the comparative merits of “free trade” 
and monopolizing companies. 

A journalist or controversial writer is of importance either in so far as 
he was a force among his contemporaries or influenced later writers. Neither 
in the introduction nor in the briefer editorial notes prefixed to the several 
pieces reprinted does Professor Schuyler undertake the detailed narrative of 
the precise circumstances which inspired Tucker to write and publish. A 
correlation of the factional controversies of the day with, the main current 
of polemics, of which Tucker’s pamphlets were but single examples, might 
have shown both why the dean adopted the line he did and why he fell far 
short of being one of the most effective journalists of his time. 
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Tucker combined with a tendency to be opiniated and doctrinaire the 
ability at times to seize on the immediately practical or pertinent aspects of a 
question, especially when it served to turn the tables on his adversary. That 
his ephemeral writings had much to do with shaping later economic 
thought, wants, in the judgment of the reviewer, a great deal more proving 
than it has had before it ceases to be a legitimate subject of doubt. With 
no lack of gratitude for this work, therefore, it may be worth considering 
whether the devotion of so much emphasis to a secondary character of this 
type does not run the risk of distorting the perspective and of giving the 
subject a place in historical literature which he scarcely deserves. 

Duke University. W. T. LAPRADE. 


Documents of Catherine the Great: the Correspondence with Voltaire 
and the Instruction of 1767 in the English Text of 1768, Edited by W. F. 
Reddaway, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. (Cambridge, 
University Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1931, pp. xxxii, 349, 
$5.00.) The student of European history should be grateful to Mr. Redda- 
way for publishing Catherine’s famous “Instruction” and her correspond- 
ence with Voltaire in a handy volume. While this correspondence had been 
available before, both in Voltaire’s works and in Catherine’s collected papers, 
it is of course very convenient to have it gathered into one volume. The 
student is thus saved from digging in the big sets, such as the Sbornik, of 
the Russian Historical Society, copies of which, moreover, are available in 
comparatively few American libraries. As to Catherine’s “Instruction”, the 
English translation, originally published in London in 1768, was up to the 
present practically unavailable for the average American student, and its 
reprinting by Mr. Reddaway is especially welcome. The documents pub- 
lished are preceded by an able introduction and followed by useful notes. 
Let me express the hope that Mr. Reddaway will in a not too distant future 
publish in a similar way some of the other documents of Catherine’s reign, 
such as the “Statutes of Provincial Administration” (1775) and the two 
charters of 1785 (one of the gentry and the other for the towns). So far as. 
I know, none of these’ documents has ever been published in English, and 
all three of them are very important for the student of Modern European 
history in general, and especially for Russian history. 

Yale University. , G. VERNADSKY. 


Condorcet Journaliste, 1790-1794. Par Hélène Delsaux. (Paris, Librairie | 
Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1931, pp. 354, 50 fr.) The journalistic efforts. 
of Condorcet have hitherto been treated only incidentally to his better 
known activities as scientist, philosopher, economist, educator, and Revolu- 
tionary deputy. The author of the study under review believes that a` 
separate treatment is needed. Lacking the personal magnetism of a popular 
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leader like Mirabeau or Danton, he might yet play a rôle as a representative 
of the people. He failed of election to the Estates-General, however, in both 
Mantes and Paris. Thus deprived of a direct part in the work of reform, 
he turned to the press as a means of advancing his ideas. His following in 
Paris was never enthusiastic. The Parisians elected him to the Legislative 
Assembly but only by the narrow margin of 351 to 347 votes. His in- 
fluence as a journalis: is shown in his election to the National Convention. 
Standing for election in two Paris districts, where he was best known per- 
sonally, he received but a single vote, while at the same time he was elected 
in five different departments, where he was known only through his writings. 

As to his views cn current problems, there is perhaps no place where 
they are stated more definitely and directly than in his articles and pam- 
phlets. Here is undoubtedly the chief contribution of the book. It both 
clarifies and extends our knowledge of his ideas without making any star- 
tling discoveries. It also brings out his fine qualities of intelligence, honesty, 
and courage which are all too seldom found among journalists. Condorcet’s 
plans and proposals often failed to bring forth the results which he desired. 
He opposed the confiscation of Church property, maintaining that “a poor 
and austere clergy is only more dangerous”. His denunciation of the Con- 
stitution of 1793, while showing utter fearlessness, was directly responsible 
for his arrest and ultimate death. 

This attractive volume gives evidence of thorough research and study. 
Most of the numerous writings of Condorcet have been consulted. In a 
bibliography of over fifty pages, omissions are rare. One is a bit surprised, , 
however, not to find Barére’s Point du Jour listed among the “principaux 

: journaux” (1789-1793). The book contains five full-page portraits of Con- 
dorcet reproduced from prints and a medallion in the Bibliothèque Nationale. 

The State University of Iowa. GEORGE GORDON ANDREWS. 


Herder and the Foundations of German Nationalism. By Robert Rein- 
hold Ergang, Ph.D. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1931, pp. 288, 
$4.50.) Herder is one of the most fecund thinkers of modern times. He 
made important contributions in many fields of thought, and his influence 
has been extraordinarily varied and profound. Yet he has been treated with 
surprising neglect by English and American scholars. Hence this work, 
though aiming to treat Herder from a single angle only, is at present the 
best general introduction in English to his ideas and influence. It opens 
with a general chapter on Eighteenth Century Germany followed by one on 
Herder’s life in relation to his times. The third chapter, perhaps the most 
important in the book, is an analysis of Herder’s fundamental conception of 
nationalism. The author shows that it was Herder’s belief that a nation is 
a basic grouping in society and that the development of a Volk along 
autonomous lines is fundamental to the highest social culture. Herder com- 
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‘bined this faith in a national life with an ardent humanitarianism, and he 
often attacked the type of exaggerated nationalism usually associated with 
imperialism. 

In succeeding chapters the author shows in detail how Herder applied 
his conception of nationalism. He preached the importance of using the 
German language—instead of the preferred Latin and French—in the 
schools, in literature, and in cultivated society. At the same time he pro- 
claims the greatness of the historic past of the German people and the neces- 
sity of perpetuating this past in a better future. The concluding chapter is 
devoted to Herder’s place in the general history of nationalism and to his 
extraordinary influence outside of Germany. The book reflects the influence 
of Professor Hayes, and it is certain to be considered one of the most im- 
portant studies of nationalism made under his direction and inspiration. 

` Oberlin College. Freperick B. Artz. 


The Background of International Relations: our World Horizons, Na- 
tional and International. By Charles Hodges, Associate Professor of Politics, 
New York University. (New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1931, pp. xvi, 743, 
$4.00.) Professor Hodges breaks new ground in a subject where the or- 
ganization of thought has been, and is likely to remain for many years, 
chaotic. International relations are a composite of many facts and forces, 
and their study demands a breadth of view and an erudition in many fields 
which are rarely given either to historian or political scientist. This book 
is crammed with facts and embellished with diagrams. The facts set forth 


` are all relevant but the charts are not always clear. There is an effort to 


develop general concepts and categories of thought, but only’ with moderate. 
suécess. To the historian the book is chiefly interesting as an illustration 
of how difficult it is to find a satisfactory substitute for the historical method 
in the treatment of a subject in political science. Professor Hodges made a 
brave attempt to summarize the meaning of his facts; it would be worth 
while if some historian would try his hand with the same material, applying 
to it the technique with which he would approach a history of, for example, 
the Holy Alliance, or the Congress of Berlin. 
` Princeton University. ` TYLER DENNETT. 


British Far Eastern Policy, 1894-1900. By R. Stanley McCordock, Ph.D. 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1931, pp. 376, $6.00.) In 1928 
Dr. Philip Joseph published his Foreign Diplomacy in China, 1894-1900. 
Three years later appears Dr. McCordock’s dissertation, less detailed and 
narrower in scope, covering the same period and field. Whereas the earlier 
work presents a broad and detailed analysis of the aims and actions of all 
the powers involved, the later concentrates attention on the policy of one 
government alone. 
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The leading rôle played by England in the opening of China to large- 
scale trade and treaty relations with the Western powers is admirably 
analyzed in the introductory chapter, dué attention being paid to psycho- 
logical as well as material factors. Although the author shows clearly that 
opium constituted but one of the numerous causes for the outbreak of the 
First Anglo-Chinese War, he repeatedly refers to the struggle as the Opium 
War. It is unfortunate that no distinction is drawn here (or throughout 
the volume) between the silver Mexican dollar and the United States gold 
dollar in the otherwise excellent account of Anglo-Chinese trade. The de- 
tailed study begins with the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 1894. 
The policy of Great Britain was primarily, and had been from the days of 
Palmerston, a commercial one with consequent purpose to maintain the 
territorial integrity of China. How British sympathy and support gradually 
veered from China to Japan as the military weakness of the former, and the 
ability of the latter to play the part against Russia previously laid down for 
China, became manifest, are cleafly portrayed, as are the effects upon the 
British position in the extreme East of the policies of “compensation” 
pursued by France, Russia, and Germany after'their intervention on behalf 
of China. 

The concluding chapter, which deals with England’s abandonment of 
“splendid isolation”, her railroad agreement with Russia, Secretary Hay’s 
enunciation of the Open Door policy, and the Boxer Rebellion, is the least 
satisfactory in the volume. It is both crowded and incomplete. Entirely 
too much is attempted, particularly as regards the detailed account of the 
siege of the legations in 1900. The arbitrary choice of that year as the date 
of closure precludes an account of the policies involved in the settlement 
following the Boxer outbreak. It would appear desirable to have carried 
the study through the settlement of 1901. The author’s predilection for 
exhaustive citation throughout, not alone of the necessary sources but of 
axiomatic and other statements of common knowledge, results in the last 
chapter in a riot of ibids. ahd op. cits., indicative of his sympathy with the 
graduate student who prayed that he might “grow up and become a foot- 
note”, While throwing little new light on the period studied, Dr. Mc- 
Cordock’s work is objective in method and interesting in style, and cón- 
stitutes a welcome supplement to the broader studies of Morse, Dennett, 
and Joseph. , 

‘The University of Chicago. Harrey FarnswortH MacNair. 


England and the International Policy of the European Great Powers, 
1871-1914. By Alfred Francis Pribram, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna.. [The Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Ox- 
ford in Michaelmas Term, 1929.] (Oxford, Clarendon Press; New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1931, pp. xii, 156, $3.00.) In this series of six 
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lectures, Anglo-German relations constitute the core around which is built 
an admirable summary of European diplomacy in the pre-war period. 
While Germany under Bismarck plays the leading part ‘and receives the 
greater share of attention, she gradually yields first place to England after 
Bismarck’s fall, until the rôles are quite reversed with the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance in r902 and the Entente Cordiale two years later, 
“events which ended England’s isolation on the one hand’ and Germany’s 
freedom of action on the’ other. 

Professor Pribram’s discussion of the Bismarckian period and the years 
1890~1897 is excellent and convincing, giving the impression of a sound and 
generally acceptable interpretation of policies and international relationships 
in spite of the gaps which still remain in available source material. This 
can not be said for his treatment of the period after 1897 when the ques- 
tions under discussion are more highly controversial and impartiality is more 
difficult to maintain. England’s policy receives a better defense and less 
adverse criticism than does Gezmany’s. To be sure, few will quarrel with 
the view that Bülow and his acvisers were often shortsighted and maladroit 
and that they failed to grasp the significance of the realignment of powers 
which was taking place between 1904 and 1907. Nor can it be denied that 
both Germany and England were seeking the same objects, self-defense 
and the safeguarding of national interests. But that England’s methods of 
reaching her goal were more justifiable than Germany’s or that Germany 
was more responsible than England for the irritation which developed be- 
tween them especially over the naval question, as one is inevitably led to 
infer whether the author intended it or not, are points of view decidedly 
open to dispute. Yet the exposition of policies and events is as admirably 
clear as in the lectures on the earlier period, and the author’s conclusions, 
whether one-sided or well balanced, are always valuable for their perspicacity 
and discernment. 

Despite the total lack of footnotes and the brevity of the appended 
bibliography, it is evident throughout that the author has clung very closely 
to the documentary sources and only rarely relies upon the monographs and 
works of others. Well-choser. extracts from the sources lend weight and 
interest to the discussion by a-lowing the statesmen of the period to speak 
for themselves. Only once have’ the rumors so prevalent in diplomatic 
circles led the author astray. So little evidence exists for the Blticher mis- 
sion of 1875 that his acceptance of it (p. 10) is scarcely justifiable. 

Clark University. Dwicur E. Ler. 


Deutsche Geistes- und Kulturgeschichte von 1870 bis zur Gegenwart. 
Von Prof. Dr. Georg Steinhausen. (Halle, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1931, 
pp- vi, 512, 12 M.) This notable work by Professor Steinhausen is an 
exhaustive and thoroughly objective study of the problems of German cul- 
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tural development from the foundation of the Bismarckian empire to the 
present. The trained reader will find in it the results of a decade of study 
of materials covering all points of view. 

The consolidation of national unity marked the beginning of a new 
era of German cultural development which has remained an age of transi- 
tion. It was, however, the economic and technical revolution of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century rather than the new imperialism which 
caused a break with the idealistic tradition. Contemporary -Germany is not 
at the beginning of a new cultural epoch since the post-war period belongs 
to this transition age. 

Notwithstanding the political and social results of the German revolu- 
tionary movement, which the author discussed in Der Politische Niedergang 
Deutschlands in seinen Tieferen Ursachèn, published in 1927, he asserts 
that threads with the past are unbroken in administration, law, customs, 
economics, and spiritual life. The author attacks the thesis of Keyserling 
that the result of the World War was the end’ of the humanitarian ideal 
and thus of the liberal epoch of European life. The post-war period, in the 
opinion of Professor Steinhausen, only accentuates the character of an age 
which since the middle of the nineteenth century has been identified as an 
age ‘of transition. 

The first three chapters of this book contain an estimate of the general 
culture of the imperial period, and an explanation of the strength and 
weaknesses of the technical, industrial, and capitalistic development. In 
spite of this outward development there is pointed out the gradual decline 
of creative personalities in poetry, art, and science. Finally, the author 
presents a wealth of facts and conclusions in a study of the cultural factors: 
individualism, spiritlessness, irrationalism, and morality. 

Stanford University. Raren H. Lurz. 


The Russian Army in the World War. By Lieutenant-General Nicholas 
N. Golovine, formerly Professor in the Russian Imperial General Staff Col- 
lege, Chief of Staff of the Russian Armies on the Rumanian Front. 
[Economic and Social History of the World War, Russian Series, James T. 
Shotwell, General Editor.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1931, 
pp- xix, 287, $3.25.) Few volumes in this great series will meet with such 
widespread interest as the work of General Golovine. Like the other authors 
of the Russiat series, he has done a great deal with limited materials and 
achieved a remarkably complete work. To those who may wonder why 
the Russian army was selected for this study, one might emphasize that 
nowhere else were such enormous masses of -humanity organized for con- 
flict, no other society was compelled to undergo so complete a readjustment. 
In his strenuous efforts to be uniformly objective the author is not entirely 
successful. Few would now maintain with him that when William IL. 
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spoke of Panslavism, he did so “with a view to encouraging the Austrians. 
to make an end of independent Serbia” (p. 204), nor was it only the youth 

-of Germany and Japan who were “brought up in chauvinism” (p. 27). 
Occasionally a note of bitterness creeps into references to Russia’s allies. No 
one would deny the enormous sacrifices she made in their behalf, but they 
should not be made to explain every military disaster. Thus the attack 
upon East Prussia by two separated armies, a part of Russian plans of cam- 
paign for many years, was not based solely upon appeals made by France 
at the eleventh hour. 

It will perhaps be said that a work of this type does not belong in a 
series sponsored by a peace foundation, that it will merely serve as grist in 
the mill of those who hold thet the great lesson of the last war was the 
necessity of being better prepared for the next. But the fault lies not in the 
plan of the work. What General Golovine has failed to emphasize suf- 
ficiently is that the case of Russia, which was almost unique in the huge 
proportion of her budget devoted to military purposes, is a perfect illustra- 
tion of the fact that the demancs of modern war are so vast and varied that 
no adequate preparation in time of peace is conceivable, at least nothing 
short of a military strait-jacket which would press upon every phase of 
national life and which no society could long endure. 

The University of Minnesota. . Haroxp C. Deursen. 


Stresemann. By Antonina Vallentin-Luchaire. Translated by Eric 
Sutton. Foreword by Dr. Albert Einstein. (New York, Richard R. Smith, 
1931, pp. vii, 359, $4.00.) In the autumn, of 1922 Gustav Stresemann’s 
outlook and purpose in life were profoundly altered when he’ reached the 
momentous conclusion that “if Europe is ever to find rest and recuperation, 
the only way is an understanding between Germany and France”. Frau 
Vallentin-Luchaire’s biography of post-war Germany’s most distinguished 
statesman is largely a discussion of his untiring efforts to bring about this 
understanding, six-sevenths of the volume being devoted to the years from 
1922 to 1929. Scarcely more than fifty pages are given to Stresemann’s 
career prior to 1922, and these contain not so much facts regarding his 
early life as a somewhat philosophical interpretation and background for 
his later activities. . 

Indeed, thé volume as a whole may perhaps be fairly described as a 
minimum of facts immersed in a maximum of imagination, interpretation, 
and psychoanalysis. Doubtless the purpose of the author was not to write 
an authoritative and definitive biography of her hero but to reveal the 
“character and spirit of the man. If so, she has attained her end, for by 
intimate glimpses into the life and mind of her subject she convinces her 
readers that here was not merely a great statesman but a genuine man of 
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flesh and blood with ambitions and ideals, difficulties and perplexities, 
successes and disappointments. When it comes to characterizations and 
descriptions Frau Vallentin-Luchaire is undoubtedly an artist. Unfor- | 
tunately, her prejudices, her exaggerations, and her fertile imagination 
prevent her from being a true historian. Many of the incidents which she 
relates would appear to require of an author powers both of omniscience 
and omnipresence. For this very reason, perhaps, the volume is extremely 
interesting and holds the attention to the final page. It may be, too, of 
considerable value as a background ‘for the post-war international relations 
of Europe, provided one bears in mind that it is after all fundamentally 
a eulogistic appreciation and interpretation of a revered hero. , 
Indiana University. F. Lez Benns. 


Soviet Policy in Public Finance, 1917-1928. By Gregory Y. Sokolnikov 
and Associates. Translated by Elena Varneck. Edited by Lincoln Hutchin- 
son and Carl C. Plehn. (Stanford University, Stanford University Press, 
1931, pp. xiv, 470, $4.00.) This is a volume in which the former head of 
the commissariat of finance and certain Soviet financial experts have col- 
laborated. An introductory chapter is devoted to the period from 1802 to 
1917, and the ten chapters which follow, to the decade 1917-1928. It there- 
fore serves as a financial history of the pre-Five Year Plan epoch. 

The editors explain that the work as presented is not in line with the 
objective researches which the late Professor Golder had projected because 
the necessary type of coöperation was not obtained from the Soviet au- ` 
thorities. They also point out that it is more an “ex, parte statement” than 
a “scientific, objective study”. To offset the “subjective bias” they at times 
question the statistical evidence in footnotes, but claim, and it seems rightly 
so, that a work even with these limitations gives “an authoritative picture 
of Soviet policy” in this field as their leaders see it. l 

The testimony offered in the present work shows conclusively how the 
force of events often drove the Soviet leaders to adopt policies contrary to 
their previously announced views, as for instance in making the main struc- 
ture of finance for the Union rest upon indirect, instead of direct, taxes. Elo- 
quent proof is also given of the potency of the printing press which in its 
production of paper money saved the Soviet government “when there was 
no possibility of paying for civil war out of direct tax receipts”, while at the 
same time it destroyed the bourgeoisie. In such a closed financial system 
and under such conditions in the Soviet Union it was possible—just before 
the Five Year Plan was inaugurated—to mobilize one hundred million ru- 
bles on foreign credit and five ‘and a half billion rubles on domestic credit 
(p. 240). This was done principally out of loans, indirect taxes, and a price- 
fixing policy. 
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It may be that the editors could have thrown further light on some of the 
interpretations of the Soviet experts had they drawn upon the well-known 
accounts of Dobb, Prokopevich, Maslov, and others. But considering their 
task and the inaccessibility of the sources, they have done their work well, 
within the limits which they set. 

The University of California. Rosert J. KERNER. 


Beyond the Sublime Porte: the Grand Seraglio of Stambul. By Barnette 
Miller, F.R.G.S., Associate Professor of History in Wellesley College. With 
an Introduction by Halidé Edib. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1931, 
pp. xxv, 281, $5.00.) Dr. Miller has begun a task of great interest, import- 
ance, and promise. When she undertook the writing of a history of the 
family life of the sultans of Turkey from 1530 to 1680, she ‘ound nowhere an 
adequate description or history of the great palace which was their usual 
residence. Having the good fortune to live in Constantinople after the Turk- 
ish revolutions, she was among the first to enjoy the relaxing of restrictions 
on visiting, measuring, and photographing the historic area. 

The earlier history of this matchless site, a promontory hill about one- 
third by one-half a mile in extent, where the Bosphorus and the Golden 
Horn meet the Sea of Marmora, is still to be ascertained except for a few 
general facts. Here, apparently, was the citadel of Byzantium, which, no 
longer needed for local defense, became partly pleasure ground and partly 
religious territory. The area was thus comparatively empty when ten years 
after the Turkish conquest of the city, Mohammed II. added a first new 
group of modest but richly adorned buildings, and set up there an alterna- 
tive imperial residence, a better organized palace school, and a center of 
peace-time government. After the conquest of Egypt, Selim II. built the 
Pavilion of the Holy Mantle for the relics of the Prophet of Islam. Twenty- 
five years later Suleiman II. the “Magnificent” brought thither from the 
older palace his wife Roxelana with her children and attendants. Thus in 
the course of eighty years the power of the Turkish government, the sanctity 
of the Moslem religion, and the exclusiveness of the Ottoman family were 
concentrated there. Except for intervals when the sultan resided elsewhere 
the supreme importance of the palace continued through three hundred 
years. Fires burned some of the structures, which were mostly replaced, 
while others were added. Mohammed II. abandoned the palace, but it re- 
mained carefully guarded until recently, when the public has been gradually 
admitted, except to the Pavilion of the Holy Mantle, 

Dr. Miller narrates the history of the palace itself, and describes in some 
detail its courts and buildings. A multitude of little known facts has been 
assembled and presented skillzully, casting much light on the character of 
Turkish leaders and people. Plans and illustrations are introduced with 
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extraordinary fitness. The apparatus of notes, glossary, bibliography, and 
‘index, and the bookwork, even to the picture on the jacket, are practically 
beyond criticism. The work as a whole must be consulted by every serious 
student of the history of Turkey. 

The University of Illinois. A. H. LYBYER. 


Modern Greece: a Chronicle and a Survey, 1800-1931. By John Mavro- 
gordato. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1931, pp. xi, 251, $3.00.)- This 
work, by the author of several articles on contemporary Greece, is intended 
for popular reading and has the merit of brevity. It is arranged so that about 
one hundred pages are devoted to a survey of Greek political history from 
the war of independence to the World War, while the remainder is a chron- 
icle of many significant facts of internal Greek politics and of the interna- 
tional question of Greece from 1914 to 1931. The survey is based on second- 
ary accounts; the chronicle was written, apparently, from a study by the 
author of day-by-day journalistic reports. - The problem of Greek national- 
ism is treated in two chapters. Pertinent facts and comments of general in- 
terest are recorded.. The book includes a brief treatment of recent cultural 
developments in Greece and closes with a plea for a political confederation in 
the Balkans. 

The hero of the work is, properly, Venizelos, the storm center of Cretan 
and Greek politics from 1897 onward. A more liberal attitude toward King 
Constantine, however, would have given a better balance to the suggestive 
treatment of the World War period. In international matters the attitude 
is pro-British and anti-Russian, although the Crimean War, owing to re- 
ligious questions, is viewed from another angle. Stratford Canning, for ex- 
ample, attempted in this war “to compel Europe to acknowledge British su- 
premacy in the Near East” (p. 46). Generalizations in the survey are not 
always in conformity with the facts. The treaty which ended the Crimean 
War did not, as stated (p. 49), guarantee the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire. Although interesting, the statement that “the adop- 
tion by Russia [about 1870] of a policy of using panslavism rather than 
Christianity as an instrument for the disruption of the Turkish Empire” 
(p. 60) might be more convincing if proof of Russian cabinet action had 
been furnished. A weakness of the sections on more recent international 
relations is the absence of an interpretation of the rôle of the Petite Entente. 

Albany College. VERNON J. Puryear. 


Social Politics and Modern Democracies. By Charles W. Pipkin, D.Phil., 
Professor of Comparative Government at the Louisiana State University. 
Two volumes. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1931, pp. XXXiv, 377; 
vii, 417, $7.50.) These volumes are a reorganization and elaboration of 
the author’s Idea of Social Justice (1927) with the study brought down to 
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1930. The first volume is devoted to England and the second to France. 
This arrangement is preferable to that of the earlier work, which treated 
the two together, as it affords an opportunity to trace the very different 
development of social politics in each country and at the same time draw 
comparisons and contrasts. Professor Pipkin interprets his field rather 
broadly, but his emphasis is upon the making and administration of laws 
-affecting directly the wage earner in the conditions of his employment and 
in his standard of living. The work is a very painstaking and detailed 
account based especially upon debates in national legislatures and labor 
congresses and the reports of commissions, Except for the introduction 
and final chapter the treatment is highly factual and the style is not one 
to etch pictures clearly for the reader. 

In sketching the historical background the author finds that by the 
opening of the century both England and France had recognized the prob- 
lems of the modern industrial state and had begun a comprehensive system 
of social legislation to meet them. They were unequally prepared to 
employ democratic methods, however, because England had had almost a 
hundred’ years of consistent democratic progress while France had gone 
from one constitutional crisis to another. French labor has suffered from 
the national political instability and from a devotion to dogma, which ac- 
count for the revolutionary spirit and schismatic tendencies in the move- 
ment. In strong contrast are the spirit of compromise and Fabian tactics 
of English labor. 

In both countries social legislation is now an ened policy, a change 

. of view that amounts to a social revolution. The present century has seen 
the growth of social control and the development of its technique. The 
movement to-day holds. a commanding place in national affairs and is 
beyond the control of any one party, even though in pre-war England the 
key might be found in the Liberal program and the present urge come 
from Labor. Especially noteworthy in the post-war period in both coun- 
tries is the use by the state of voluntary extragovernmental agencies. 
Industrial committees, labor councils, national economic boards, and special 
commissions, often selected from workers’ and employers’ associations, all 
have an important part in the direction of social policy. As a result of 
these decades of social politics recent surveys show the proportion of 
families in poverty to be far less than in the days of Booth and Rowntree. 

Stanford University. l Cart F., Brann. 


China in Revolution: an Analysis of Politics and Militarism under the 
Republic. By Harley Farnsworth MacNair, Professor of Far Eastern His- 
tory and Institutions, the University of Chicago. (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1931, pp. xi, 244, $2.50.) 
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Sun Yat Sen, Liberator of China. By Henry Bond Restarick. With a 
Preface by Kenneth Scott Latourette. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1931, pp. xvii, 167, $2.50.) 

The Reform Movement in China, 1898-1912. By Meribeth E. Cameron, 
Ph.D. [Stanford University Publications, University Series, History, Eco- 
nomics, and Political Science, volume II., no. 1.] (Stanford University, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1931, pp. 223, $1.50.) Three aspects of “Changing 
China” are here presented to the American reader. Professor MacNair, revis- 
ing and supplementing a series of lectures delivered during the spring of 
1930, has compiled a “mainly factual” record of China’s great revolutionary 
struggle. Bishop Restarick, drawing some of his material from Honolulu 
Chinese friends who knew well the subject of his essay, has written a life of 
the man‘who, until his death in 1925, was a central figure in that struggle. 
Dr. Cameron, limiting her field to the last decade and a half of the Manchu 
régime, has treated of the efforts which were made during that period to ad- 
just China’s ancient institutions to a new world environment. 

Professor MacNair’s aim, as stated in his preface, has been “to clarify for 
the non-specialist the conflicting aims, institutions, and personalities” in the 
long drawn out struggle. In pursuance of this aim he has marshaled an 
impressive array of facts, names, and brief characterizations, bringing thé 
story down as far as the middle of 1931. Although the validity of the as- 
sembled facts is, in general, unimpeachable, it is the reviewer’s opinion that 
the completed work emphasizes anew the inability of facts to “speak for 
themselves”. For the already initiated reader in search of material bearing 
upon some specific point, these closely packed pages should prove invalua- 
ble, but the non-specialist, seeking for light upon the whole Chinese situa- 
tion, will often feel that some of the facts might profitably be exchanged for 
a few morsels of interpretation. 

Honolulu still numbers among its residents many people who knew Sun 
Yat-sen as a boy or who codperated with him in his earliest anti-Manchu 
activities. From these witnesses, whose testimony would otherwise have 
been lost to future biographers, Bishop Restarick has collected no small 
amount of valuable and hitherto unpublished material relating to the boy- 
hood and early career of the great revolutionist. It is, as Professor Latour- 
ette points out in his brief preface, too early for anyone to undertake the 
writing of the definitive life of Dr. Sun. When, however, the time comes 
for such a biography to be written, its author will be immeasurably indebted 
to the author of this small volume. 

Dr. Cameron’s careful study of the Chinese reform movement is a real 
addition to the literature of the subject. The author’s research has not gone 
beyond the material already in print, most of it in English; but this ma- 
terial has been thoroughly explored, and-the results have been set forth with 
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a clarity of statement which is all too frequently lacking in doctoral disser- 
tations, 
Simmons College. G. Nye STEIGER. 


Jehol, die Kaiserstadt. Von Sven Hedin. (Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 
1932, pp. 212.) The palaces of Jehol, situated 130 miles northeast of Pei- 
ping, beyond the Great Wall, constituted for two hundred years a summer 
resort—the Fontainebleau or Potsdam—of the Manchu emperors. The im- 
mediate purpose of Sven Hedin’s visit in the summer of 1930 was to build a 
model, and obtain minute specifications, of the so-called “Golden Pavilion” 
which the author believes to be “die edelste Perle chinesischer Baukunst”, 
and of which a permanent facsimile is shortly to appear in one of the parks 
of Chicago. This is not merely a study of the architectual monuments of 
Jehol, but of the lore connected with them, from their inception in r711, 
through their glory under Ch’ien-lung, down to the melancholy decay and 
resolute plundering of recent years. The author utilized to good purpose 
the descriptions left by the Jesuit missionaries, the Macartney Embassy of 
1793, Professor O. Franke’s studies in 1902, local inscriptions on stone, im- 
perial edicts, and recently published palace archives—translations of the lat- 
ter being furnished by Mr. T. K. Ku, of the National Library, Peiping. The 
real use of these palaces, as shown by their location beyond the Great Wall, 
was to entertain lavishly, and thus curry the favor of the Mongolian princes 
and the Tibetan ecclesiastics who actually furnished most of the funds. Here 
the flight from Russia of the Kalmuck Tartars, and their return to Chinese 

` sovereignty in 1771, was celebrated with the building of the “Potola” mod- 
eled after that of Lhasa. Here the Tashi Lama of Tibet was entertained by 
Ch’ien-lung in 1780, before his mysterious death in the Yellow Temple out- 
side the northern walls of Peiping. The book has seventy-eight well drawn 
illustrations: some, hitherto unpublished pictures from the Palace Museum, 
Peiping; others, drawings by the author himself. The book as a whole makes 
fascinating reading, and is, for the most part, well-documented. All the 
more pity, therefore, that at the close the author permitted himself to lapse 
into interesting, but not wholly trustworthy, traditions about imperial con- 
cubines—a_ phase of the book which has no obvious relation to Jehol. The 
German text is a translation from the Swedish. 

. The Library of Congress. Arraur W. HUMMEL. 


Before the Mayflower. By Captain J. H. R. Yardley. (New York, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1931, pp. vii, 408, $5.00.) Drawing 
heavily from contemporary chronicles to weave the historical background 
for “the adventures of those courageous Englishmen who came over before 
the Mayflower”, Captain Yardley has prepared a story of the men, women, 
and ships whose stout-hearted exploits in the settlement of Virginia have so 
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enriched the traditions of both England and America. His style is not un- 
attractive, and within certain limits the picture is painted with imagination. 
In his judgment of the men and events with which he deals, however, the 
author has taken only slight advantage of the perspective offered by the 
passage of three centuries. The estimate of his characters is all too often that 
of their contemporaries, and some of them come off rather badly when, in 
fact, they deserve more of history. This is especially true in his treatment of 
the leading figures in the London Company. He fails to appreciate that the 
factional disputes which led to the company’s disruption were largely the 
product of conflicting interests rather than a struggle between men of good 
intent and those of mean purpose. 

The book is more satisfactory in dealing with outstanding personalities 
in Virginia. Few perhaps at this date will quarrel with the attempt to give 
John Smith his just dues as a man whose courage was a bulwark of strength 
in the trying years of the colony’s infancy. Nor can there be much objec- 
tion to the fulsome praise of.Sir George Yeardley, who not unexpectedly is 
of chief interest to the author. Many pages are filled with genealogical data 
on Yeardley’s family and that of his wife, Temperance Flowerdew. 

For those interested in the pedigree of the Yeardley family and in an old 
story attractively retold this volume will provide a few hours of entertaining 
reading. But more discriminating readers will find it superficial and un- 
satisfactory as a study of a subject about which many questions remain still 
unanswered. They will find cause for quarrel with some of its conclusions. 
And they will be annoyed by inexcusable errors and misstatements of fact 
all too numerous for citation. ` 

New York University. - Weser FRANK CRAVEN. 


A History of Early American Magazines, 1741-1789. By Lyon N. Rich- 
ardson, Ph.D. (New York, Thomas Nelson and. Sons, 1931, pp.. Xi; .414, 
.$5.00.) In this substantial volume Dr. Richardson presents a detailed. ac- 
count of the first thirty-seven magazines published: in America, He describes 
the contents of these offerings, gives the facts of their history, provides a 
considerable amount of biographical information concerning their. editors 
and publishers, and supplements the main narrative with copious footnote 
references. A descriptive bibliography and a generous index add to the 
value of the work. All the periodicals brought together in this study have 
received some consideration in earlier surveys of American magazines. Sev- 
eral of them have had their history rehearsed many times. But no such 
elaborate and comprehensive picture of the miscellanies published during a 
definitely restricted period has been hitherto attempted. Mr. Frank Luther 
Mott in his admirable History of American Magazines, published in 1930, 
does not attempt to give full-length portraits of individual journals, as he 
is dealing with a period of over one hundred years. He allots separate 
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sketches, therefore, to but twelve members of the group with which the 
History of Early American Magazines concerns itself. 

By confining his attention to the publications that appeared between 
1741 and 1789, Mr. Richardson is able to show just what it was that eight- 
eenth century subscribers were offered in the way of amusement and in- 
struction,‘ “The literature of economics and poles; he points out, “is a 
major element in the contents. of the magazines”, but social, religious, and 
literary history likewise abound. A present day student interested in any 
of these matters will find the volume an indispensable guide to the material 
in early journals. With the help of the index he may follow through their 
. columns whatever was being presented on such subjects as agriculture, cur- 
rency, education, Indians, manufacturers, ‘medicine, Methodism, music, 
revivals, science, and: slavery. He may note what “embellishments” were 
appearing, and what engravers were supplying designs. He may consider 
the criticism, the fiction, the poetry, and the innumerable essays by means of 
which the magazines attained literary importance. If he is:interested in the 
Hartford Wits, or in any of the minor writers who were attempting to.create 
a literature in the New World, he will find frequent references to them. The 
details of publication, the trials of publishers and editors, the identification 
of obscure contributors, and the annotated copies of many periodicals, all 
receive attention. Indeed, it seems safe to say that any person wishing to 
find in one place all the available information on American magazines from 
1741 to 1789 will be wise to turn to this closely packed volume. 

Wellesley College. ' Bertua-Montca STEARNS. 


Joseph Hawley, Colonial Radical. By E. Francis Brown. (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1931, pp. ix, 213, $2.75.) This monograph is 
an attempt to place Joseph Hawley in relation to the history of Massa- 
chusetts and the other leaders of the period before and during the Revolu- 
tion. In the most original chapters in the book, Mr. Brown describes the 
way in which Hawley built up a solid position as one of the principal 
political bosses of western Massachusetts. Secure in his leadership by the 
year 1765, Hawley was able to hold that section of the state for the Revolu- 
tion, defeating Israel Williams, the Tory leader of the district. His. hold 
on Hampshire County, together with his undoubted legal ability, made 
him a person of importance in the General Assembly, and his constant op- 
position to Thomas Hutchinson, who had disbarred him in 1767, greatly 
invigorated the Whigs. In 1775 he was recognized as one of the out- 
standing leaders of the colony, already prepared to fight and soon to insist 
on independence. But just as he had reached a position of more than local 
importance, the family taint of melancholia forced his retirement and he 
no longer figured save in local politics. After his return to Northampton 
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in 1776 he took up again local committee work, and except for periods of 
complete depression he was a prominent figure in the life of the county. 
But try as they might his friends could not draw him into the current 
of colonial or national politics. 

The biographer of this serious minded patriot has made an unwearied 
search for the all ‘too scanty material on Hawley; the biography appears . 
definitive as to fact. The meaning of the facts, however, has not always 
been made clear. The reasons given on page 142 for Hawley’s radicalism, 
for instance, are particularly weak; Joseph Hawley could no more have 
‘been a Loyalist than could Samuel Adams or William Livingston. There 
is no real picture of his character; the many legal cases cited, though 
illustrating the type of work he did, give us no insight into his learning 
„or abilities. These defects may result from the limitations of the material, 
and in spite of them the author has done a good piece of work. It is 
unfortunate that the-book went to press without careful checking,. though 
the poor proof reading, incorrectly copied quotations, occasional faulty 
references, and the incorrect use of such abbreviations as zbid. and op. cit. 
evidence, not poor scholarship, but the driving haste which harasses all 
students. 

Agnes Scott College. Parkir G. Davinson. 


Journals of the Council of the State of Virginia. Edited by H. R. Mcll- 
waine. Volume I., July 12, 1776-October 2, 1777; volume II., October 6, 
1777-November 30, 1781. (Richmond, Virginia State Library, 1931, 1932, 
pp. viii, 6053 vii, 572, $5.00 each:) The publication of these volumes will 
be welcomed by all students of Virginia history, for they add materially to 
our knowledge of events in that state during the Revolution. They come 
in the nature of a supplement to the three volumes of the official letters of 
the governors of Virginia from the beginning of statehood to February 27, 
1783. Together these publications make available for the student highly 
important source material, formerly partly in manuscript, and partly widely 
scattered in print. i ; 

The Journals throw a much needed light on many important phases of 
the war—Indian affairs, proceedings against the Tories, the importation 
from the West Indies and the manufacture of arms and gunpowder, the ac- 
‘tivities of the Virginia navy, the efforts to secure an adequate supply of salt, 
the treatment of British subjects, currency and counterfeiting, relations with 
other states, the lead mines, protection of trade, the army medical service, 
organization of the militia and the minutemen, admiralty courts, conditions 
in the Ohio Valley, etc. 

In these volumes Dr. McIlwaine continues the careful, intelligent editing 
which has characterized all his work in the voluminous publications of Vir- 
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ginia state documents. The incexes are especially good, covering the work 
thoroughly, both topically and for proper names. The appearance of fur- 
ther volumes of this series will be awaited with interest. 

Princeton University. T. J. WERTENBAKER. 


New York City during the War for Independence, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Period of British Occupation. By Oscar Theodore Barck, jr., 
Ph.D. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, no. 357.] (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1931, pp. 267, $4.25.) This volume is a 
series of chapters on various phases of social and political life in New York 
City during the American Revolution. Within the limits of the sources to 
which the author confined himself, he has done well. But New York dur- 
ing the years under discussion was the headquarters of the British army, 
and this book has been written without recourse to the British Headquarters 
Papers, which contain a wealtk of material for social history. The author 
was aware that those papers had recently been returned to America, but he 
was unable to use them. Criticism can not fairly be leveled at him for this 
grave omission, but it does rais2 a serious question as to the wisdom of the 
policy adopted by the Columbia University Graduate School, which in this 
case has resulted in forcing the premature publication of what otherwise 
would have been a first-rate study. As regards Mr. Barck’s capacity, it can 
be said that he knows how to handle his sources and he writes well. It is a 
pity that the publication of so excellent a work could not have been post- 
poned until the author could have been given the opportunity of examining 
the Headquarters archives. Even as these lines are being written, there has 
reached the reviewer’s desk a promising collection of manuscript letters 
written by the Hessian officers in New York during the British occupancy. 
(See Historical News.) 

R. G. A. 


Alabama in the Fifties: a Social Study. By Minnie Clare Boyd, Ph.D. 
[Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, no. 353.] (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1931, pp. 263, $4.25.) A cross section of life in 
the Lower South during the decade preceding the Civil War would be very 
much the same whether it were taken from Alabama or from Georgia or 
Mississippi. So it happens that this study, which is related directly to Ala- 
bama, has much wider implications than its name would suggest. Recog- 
nizing the preémption rights of others, Miss Boyd has left out of her pic- 
ture all political developments, and has confined her treatment of the ante- 
bellum Alabamans to their otber interests. And the picture seems to suffer 
little thereby. She begins with the land and finds it divided into three parts. 
Then come the people, who are treated too superficially in their origins but 
otherwise well taken care of, for the rest of the book concerns them, at 
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work, at play, in the home, in church, in school, in all their varied interests. 

Miss Boyd records a great multiplicity of facts which she interprets or 
which interpret themselves. Sometimes there develops the feeling that the 
mass of details is too great for any other use than for an encyclopedia. Yet 
out of it all emerges a people who stand forth with considerable clearness. 
Alabamans, like Southerners generally, were not all planter aristocrats living 
in fine homes such as Chantilly or Gainswood, nor were they all “poor 
white trash”. As was true generally throughout the South, two-thirds of 
the people owned no slaves. Naturally, Miss Boyd does not attempt to per- 
petuate the romantic tradition of the ante-bellum South, but she believes 
there was more romance than Olmsted chose to see. 

Miss Boyd has with great industry examined the mass of documents on 
which such a study should be based and has made much use of newspapers 
and of manuscript collections in the Alabama archives. Errors beyond the 
ordinary quota have crept in. There is an impressive bibliography and a 
reliable index. ; 

The University of Georgia. E. M. Courrer. 


America moves West, By Robert E. Riegel, Dartmouth College. (New 
York, Henry Holt -and Company, 1931, pp. x, 595, $3:00.) 

The Early Far West: a Narrative Outline, 1540-1850. By W. J. Ghent. 
(New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1931, pp. xi, 411, $3.50.) The 
lists of published textbooks on the history of the American frontier contain 
few. more comprehensive and interestingly written works than America 
moves West. As might be expected, the work displays throughout the im- 
print of the example and thesis of F. L. Paxson. Some of the chapters of 
the Paxson work, such as Frontier Finance, are replaced by Riegel with such 
topics as Cultural Advance.. A tendency toward condensation is more no- 
ticeable in the latter half of the work, in: which the effects of the Civil War 
upon the: frontier are neglected. -Indeed, one of the main criticisms of 
Riegel’s text is that it is uneven in emphasis. Although the effects of the 
Civil War are slighted, four chapters are devoted to Western railways, and 
only one to the cattle frontier. 

Few errors of fact appear in the text. Occasionally there are mistakes 
such as that which appears on page 302: “By 1816 trappers and traders of 
the Russian-American Fur Company had pushed as far south as California, 
and in 1820 they established Fort Ross on what is now known as San Fran- 
‘cisco Bay.” The chapter on the Mormons contains remarks which might 
give offense to some members of that sect. One lamentable fault is the lack 
of good maps. Those provided are little more than useless, and are not 
even listed for convenient reference. The lists of reading references are use- 
ful, although it is startling to find Paxson’s History of the American Fron- 
tier entirely omitted. a 
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Mr. Ghent professes to give us more up-to-date information concerning 
the history of the trans-Mississippi West, in his The Early Far West. Un- 
like previous delvers in the field, he bas attempted a complete survey of the 
subject from the days of the early Spanish explorers to 1850. The subtitle 
suggests the character of the work, which has fallen far short of the author’s 
expressed aim of preparing a classroom text. As a whole, the work rep- 
resents no advance beyond existing standard discussions of the Far West. 
The addition of two sketchy preliminary chapters on Spain and France in 
the West is of small value. Part IL, The American Period, is a chronicle 
by decades, a convenient if rather arbitrary arrangement. The work con- 
tains a number of excellent illustrations and some fairly useful maps, and 
is well indexed. Students of Western history may find in it a convenient 
summary of facts, but they need not expect much interpretation or color. 

Arizona State Teachers College. > Rurus Kay Wy trys. 

California Letters of Lucius Fairchild. Edited with Notes and Intro- 
duction by Joseph Schafer, Superintendent of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. [Wisconsin Historical Publications Collections, volume XXXI.] 
(Madison, the Society, 1931, pp. xix, 212, $2.25.) Other records within “the 
diggings” give more of the technical side of panning and sluicing; many 
give greater space to the loose and lurid side of a miner’s preoccupations. 
This Fairchild lad’s letters home run the whole gamut, so far as every other 
interest of an argonaut is concerned. 

And in and between the lines you get a sense of that hidden side of a 
robust and honest boy’s character, ‘on his own’,.away from home—a Wis- 
consin home of ideals, nobility, and high Christian standards; whose ‘apron 
strings’ still hold the boy fast, even across so many miles and mountains. 
The surrender to the solace of a pipe was a semi-tragedy; and when, on 
Christmas Day, he wrote that he probably would not get drunk—had, in 
fact, been drunk only once or twice—the rickety, unstable, U. S. Mail facili- 
ties to California were strained severely by the horrified relatives in staid 
Madison. 

Meanwhile, he had set his goal at a $10,000 “pile”, and the reader’s imagi- 
nation is strained to fancy a longer series of mistakes, misadventures, mis- 
trials, and miscues, ever leaving any modern Ulysses so completely uncon- 
quered, so superbly undaunted. Washed away by floods here; defeated in 
dry diggings because of lack of water there; brought low some three or four 
times by “fever and ager”, young Fairchild, Yankee-like, becomes all things 
to all men and all destinies: miner, hostler, cowboy, roadhouse hired man, 
hotel proprietor, butcher, farmer, teamster, storekeeper, night watchman. 
Freeing himself at last from inconsequential partners, he makes his modest 
“strike” and forms a partnership that brings him, at the end of five years, his 
“pile” of $10,000, whereupon he departs for home to begin a career as one 
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of Wiscorisin’s notable Civil War heroes, governors, and foreign diplomats. 

Amid a great deal of slothful editing of Western documents, it is a pleas- 
ure to handle one of Dr. Schafer’s books, so faithfully done that the Chinook 
words used in common miner parlance are translated. The bibliography 
largely concerns original unpublished material. The index is adequate. The 
value of the book is enhanced by the reproduction of Lieutenant A. J. Lind- 
say’s drawings. It is owing to Dr. Schafer that that artist has been identi- 
fied with these drawings which accompanied the well-known Major Os- 
borne Cross’s Report (31 Cong., 2 sess., vol. I.) and which many (includ- 
ing the writer) have attributed to Cross himself, 

Colorado College. . ARrcHER B. HULBERT. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission: a Study in Administrative Law 
and Procedure. By I. L. Sharfman, Professor of Economics in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Part I. (New York, Commonwealth Fund, 1931, pp. 
xvi, 317, $3.50.) This is primarily a study in administrative law. It traces 
the process by which the legislative basis of the commission’s authority has 
been progressively broadened. It is interested essentially in the results 
reached, and only to a subordinate degree in the historical antecedents of 
each successive change. The historian finds in the treatise:a clear narrative 
of the growth of the commission’s powers, but only such incidental explana- 
tion of the causes of the evolution as may be necessary to link together the 
steps of the process. This is no disparagement of the author’s method.. A 
study in administrative law has a clearly defined aim, quite as legitimate as 
the historian’s normal aim, but differing from it in character. Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth was an admirable exposition of our constitutional 
system, but it was not pure constitutional history. Sharfman’s aim would 
have been deflected if he had turned aside to recite and appraise at length 
the not infrequent dramatic setting in which legal alterations in the com- 
mission’s powers developed. The congressional history of the Hepburn, Act 
of 1906 is an example. The alignment of opposing commercial interests, 
the adroit maneuvers of President Roosevelt, the hostile, subterranean strat- 
egy of Senator Aldrich and his allies in the Senate, all go to make it almost 
a high spot in our national life. Sharfman is keenly aware of the situation, 

. but is properly intent upon showing mainly that the Hepburn Act first gave 
the commission substantial power over the fixing of rates for the future, and 
first clothed that tribunal with the power of enforcing its orders promptly. 

The historian will be interested in the instances the book affords of the 
receding tide of laissez faire as a political shibboleth; in the extension of 
public control over the industry of rail transport; in the breakdown of the 
extreme dogma of the division of powers between the executive, the legis- 
lature, and the courts; in the emergence of the dictatorial control in time of 
war; in the enlargement of the field of social control as regards safety legisla- 
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tion; and in the changed public policy as regards combinations, and as re- 
gards the necessity of an adequate return to the railroads to ensure needed 
transportation facilities to the nation. 

Yale University, Winturop M. Danizts. 


Dictionnaire Général du Canada. Par le R. P. L. Le Jeune, Ancien Pro- 
fesseur et Docteur és Lettres de l'Université d’Ottawa. Deux tomes. 
Tome I., A à K; tome II, Là Z. (Ottawa, University of Ottawa, 1931, pp. 
viii, 862; 838.) This is, in effect, an encyclopedia of Canadian history. 
It is a remarkable accomplishment for a single person,.for much of its 
content is derived directly from the great collections in the Dominion Arch- 
ives, and it is notably up-to-date both in its statistical information and in its 
notices’ of French authorities. Father Le Jeune seems consistently to have 
tried to avoid extremes of praise and blame and his successes in impartiality 
have net been at the price of avoiding interpretation. Yet his introduction 
and the bibliographical notes which accompany each article make it obvious 
that he has depended predominantly on French and French-Canadian his- 
toriography and he has thus failed to take full advantage of English*Cana- 
dian scholarship. The most striking example of this, for which the article on 
Miles Macdonell might be an illustration, is his regrettable neglect of the Re- 
view of Historical Publications relating to Canada and of its successor, the 
Canadian Historical Review. In 1929, Father A. G. Morice contributed his 
last word on the Macdonells to the Review. This defect becomes quite se- 
rious when it involves the omission of standard works such as R. A. Mac- 
Kay’s book on the Senate, New’s biography of Durham, and many others. 
In addition, Father Le Jeune does not seem to be aware of the radical reédit- 
ing of the Makers of Canada series in 1926, a most important consideration 
in a work so largely biographical. If his venture should become the basis 
for new editions in later years it is to be hoped that a greater effort will be 
made to do justice to both the Canadian peoples. 

J. B. B. 


The United States and Mexico. By J. Fred Rippy, A.M., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History, Duke University. Revised Edition. (New York, F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1931, xi, 423, $3.75.) A doctor’s thesis seldom at- 
tracts attention from nonprofessionals. The present volume is a conspicuous 
exception since it-calls for a second edition within five years. The plan 
of the original work has already been described in the Review (XXXII. 899- 
gor). The first 331 pages are herewith reprinted with no essential change 
in text or notes. The chapters dealing with the policy of Wilson and 
Hughes have been rewritten and further discussion added to explain con- 
ditions with Kellogg “‘at the helm” and Morrow directing the course. The 
author’s “conclusions” are virtually those presented before. 
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The result is not a well proportioned book but one that has served with 
reasonable success both a scholarly clientele and the general public. While 
hardly a popular manual, the author, by prefixing fo his original thesis an 
introductory chapter and by summarizing events since 1880, has given it a 

‘double use. His bibliography is slightly enlarged. To the scant material 
available for the recent years he might have added further manuscript data 
and made some use of Gruening’s helpful interpretation or of the Latin- 
American press. There are a few slips that should be corrected in another 
printing. In view of the general excellence of the book it deserves renewed 
circulation. 


I. J. C. 


The Struggle for South America: Economy and Ideology. By J. F. Nor- 
mano. With an Introduction by Clarence H. Haring, Professor of Latin- 
American History and Economics, Harvard University. (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1931, pp. 294, $4.00.) In this book J. F. Normano pre- 
sents an interesting study of the relations of the South American countries 
with other nations. The former are the courted and the latter the seducers. 
The economic and trade factors are analyzed and the ideas and motives of 
all parties to the courtship are portrayed. The problems of South America 
due to mono-production are recognized and movements, such as Latin- 
Americanism, Hispanic-Americanism, Continentalism, and Pan-American- 
ism, evolved to attract the South American republic, are considered inef- 
fective. The Anglo-Saxons and Iberians of the New World will probably 
adjust their mutual relations along the lines being worked out in Cuba, 
which is considered as an experiment. Although the Yankee peril is not 
considered as a serious matter by the author, yet it is found as a factor mak- 
ing for anti-Americanism in many of the South American states. It is the 
Spanish-American bloc, which is anti-American in character, that tends to 
make Brazil and the United States draw closer together. These two great 
countries, the most extensive territorially of their respective continents, are 
together with England sharing the greatness of the world. The author feels 
that Brazil and the United States will continue their hegemony in the South 
and North American continents. The volume lacks an index and has no 
formal bibliographical list. It is also marred by a considerable number of 
misspellings, including proper names, and some obscure passages. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Normano has made a valuable ‘contribution to the study of the 
problems of South America. 

Leonta, New Jersey. Roscog R. Hitt. 


The Culture Contacts of the United States and China: the Earliest 
Sino-American Culture Contacts, 1784-1844. By George H. Danton, 
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Oberlin College. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1931, pp. xiv, 
133, $2.00.) Professor Danton, although primarily a specialist in the 
German language and literature, has employed part of a long residence in 
China in making a scholarly study of the country and of its contacts with 
other nations. The present volume is only the beginning of a more ex- 
tended examination of the effects of the relations between the United 
States and China upon the cultures of the two peoples. The period 
covered in this introductory portion is that between the arrival of the first 
American ship in China, in 1784, and the first treaty between the two 
powers, in 1844. During these six decades intercourse between the two 
peoples was so strictly limited that the immediate consequences in the 
civilization of each were almost negligible and the years are significant 
chiefly for the events to which they were preliminary. However, as Pro- 
fessor Danton has clearly seen, the later-years can not be understood with- 
out a survey of these beginnings. It was then, for example, that the 
school was established from which Yung Wing went to the United States, 
with results subsequently momentous in the educational history of China. 
In China the chief agents of effective cultural contacts were missionaries. 
There were almost no Chinese in the United States during the period and 
the modifications in American life were extremely slight. Professor Danton 
has done his work well. He has gone diligently into the printed sources 
in English and writes clearly and with fairness and discrimination. 
Yale University. K. S. LATOURETTE. 


COMMUNICATION 


To THE Eprror oF ‘THE American Historical Review: 

I should like, with your permission, first to express my thanks to Profes- 
so? Charles Seymour for the favorable account he published in the January 
number of the American Historical Review of the book on American senti- 
ment during the war which I wrote, of course not to teach Americans what 
that sentiment had been, but to recall it to my compatriots, lest, in the midst 
of so much present wrangling about the reparations, the debts, etc., they 
should lose sight of it. 

Secondly, Mr. Seymour and I, being equally bent on historical accuracy, 
as behooves members of the Historical Association, I hope you will allow 
me to submit brief remarks on some questions of fact raised by him. 

‘Concerning the reasons why the Germans declared war on us, it was, I 
hope, permissible for one who was writing about American sentiment dur- 
ing the war to quote Mr. Beck’s book and to abide by what the Germans 
said at that time. Other and better reasons have been, they allege, dis- 
covered since. But as they were then unaware of them, their decision can 
not have been influenced thereby. One of their motives, an unmentioned 
one, but made évident by recently published papers, was a longing for a 
limitless hegemony which caused them, always with the possibility of war 
“in view, to be, in accordance with their interests of the moment, pro-Russian 
or anti-Russian, pro-French or anti-French, pro-Boer or anti-Boer, pro-Eng- 
lish or anti-English, anti-American (Manila, Venezuela, Roosevelt’s ulti- 
matum) or pro-American, anti-Japanese or pro-Japanese. According to 
Professor Seymour, Mr. Beck was wrong in saying that he had now nothing 
to change in his book. But if he chose to give a new edition, he might 
quote a number of facts and documents come to light since and con- 
firmatory of his viéws, the memoirs of Baron Beyens for instance, the 
Germans’ own Grosse Politik, or, more decisive perhaps than all the rest, 


« 


the recently published letter of Count Hoyos to his friend Mérey, giving an - 


account of his mission to Berlin in July, 1914, and which leaves no doubt 
as to Germany’s firm purpose to go to war. 

According to Professor Seymour, “it is not fair to General Bliss to class 
him with General Pershing as opposed to granting an armistice to Ger- 
many” [in October, 1918]. “i i ; 

Nothing is further from my thoughts than to be unfair to General Bliss 
for whom I ever entertained feelings of respect and affection. That he was 
opposed, as I said, to the cessation of hostilities under the conditions pro- 
posed in the contemplated armistice is sufficiently shown by his article in 
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the October number, 1922, of the American Journal of International Law, 
in which he explains that he held those conditions to be inadequate and 
inefficient; they should have consisted in “a complete surrender, with re- 
sulting disarmament and demobilization”. He even states, without express- 
ing any horror at the thought, the opinion that “there was a time when the 
Allied Governments could have insisted on [finishing in Berlin], had they 
so desired”. He reasserts further his point of view, saying: “The one great 
error in the armistice, as now admitted by thinking men generally in 
Europe, was the failure to demand complete surrender with the resulting 
disarmament and demobilization.” Recent events have not diminished the 
number of thinking men who agree with him. 

It is said that “M. Jusserand’s explanation of the origin of the Fourteen 
Points is curiously mistaken. President Wilson did not draft them ‘in view 
of the refusal of the enemy to define clearly war aims and in fear lest some 
one else should beat him to this goal’. He wrote the speech of the Fourteen 
Points primarily as a reply to-the Russian demand for the crystallization of 
war aims, and only after Colonel House had found it impossible to persuade 
the sùpreme, war council to agree upon a formula.” 

I do not pretend that the Russian state of mind was not one of the 
several motives of the President when he delivered his message of January 
8, 1918, though more than one of the fourteen clauses was not calculated 
to delight Russians; Lenin said that he liked them, but the Poles soon dis- 
covered that he did not. The most direct appeal to Russia had consisted, 
in fact, in the glowing paragraph inserted into the President’s message of 
April 2, 1917, and cabled apart from the rest to Ambassador Francis, prais- 
ing to the sky the recent Revolution, “and the great, generous Russian 
people. ... Here is a fit partner for a league of honor.” 

But that the chief motives were what I said, I can not help believing, . 
as my conversations with President Wilson left me no doubt. Whenever 
there was.a sign of somebody else’s assuming the initiative, his displeasure 
was unmistakable. He had even informed Congress and the public of his 
disposition to be the chief mover in those all-important matters. In his 
message of January 22, 1917, which contains an early sketch of the Fourteen 
Points (league of nations, right of peoples to self-determination, independ- 
ence of Poland, access to the sea, freedom of the seas, etc.), he said: 
“Perhaps I am the only person in high authority among all the people of 
the world, who is at liberty to speak and hold nothing back.” I was not 
surprised therefore when I noticed his irritation each time some other 
“person in high authority”, the pope, for example, in August, 1917, made 
a move to assume this rôle. The President plainly showed me his ill-humor 
at Benedict XV.’s wanting to “butt in” (his own words). 

Concerning the non-ratification of the Versailles Treaty, the part played 
by Senator Lodge, the President, and some others, I do not understand to 
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what passage in my book objection is taken, for I did not discuss at all 
that point. My way of thinking as to the appropriateness, under the cir- 
cumstances, of Senator Lodge’s reservations being adopted (though not so 
very “inconsequential”) never differed, in fact, from that of Professor Sey- 
mour, and I ever spoke, wrote, and acted accordingly. 
Very sincerely yours, 
JUSSERAND. 
Paris, January 25, 1932. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Special George Washington Bicentennial Meeting of the Associa- 
‘tion was held on May 7 in the Coolidge Music Auditorium of the Library 
of Congress. There were two sessions. At the afternoon session Dr. Albert 
Bushnell Hart presided. Dr. John C. Fitzpatrick presented an illuminating 
paper on The Significance to the Historian of the New Bicentennial Edition 
of the Writings of George Washington, four volumes of which have already 
appeared. Dr. Edmund C. Burnett spoke on Washington and Committees 
at Headquarters, throwing much light upon a phase of the activity of the 
Contiaental Congress hitherto left obscure. Dr. Charles Moore followed 
with a charming sketch of The Potomac Environment of George Wash- 
ington. At the conclusion of the paper Dr. Moore showed on the screen 
the principal houses which he had been describing. He also presided at the 
evening session, and expressed the regret which was felt by all that Dr. J. F. 
Jameson was prevented by illness from having a share in the memorial 
exercises, The Bicentennial Address was delivered by Dr. William E. 
Dodd, and his subject was George Washington, Nationalist. He reviewed 
the characteristic features of Washington’s career, giving new and sugges- 
tive interpretations. At both sessions were present many members of the 
Association of History Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, which 
was holding its annual meeting in Washington. 

The committee which is administering the Beveridge Memorial Fund 
` announces two further volumes: Documents on the Seven Years’ War in 
America from the papers of the Duke of Cumberland in Windsor Castle, 
edited by Professor S. M. Pargellis, of Yale University, and a collation of 
instructions to the governors of royal provinces in America, by Professor 
L. W. Labaree, also of Yale. The Beveridge Fund committee will welcome 
further projects of documentary publication. 

f The Pacific Coast Branch of the Association is to be congratulated upon 
the appearance in March of the first number of the Pacific Historical Re- 
` view. The opening article is the presidential address, delivered by Professor 
Dan E. Clark before the Pacific Coast Branch on December 29. The sub- 
ject is Manifest Destiny and the Pacific. The other articles are Early Sino- 
Japanese Diplomatic Relations, by Payson J. Treat; California, Japan, and 
the Alien Land Legislation of 1913, by Thomas A. Bailey; Australasia in 
Conference, 1883-1887, by W. Ross Livingston; and From Pierre’s Hole to 
Monterey: a Chapter in the Adventures of George Nidever, by William 
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Henry Ellison. Under Notes and Suggestions is an article on Biblio- 
Cartography, by Henry R. Wagner; and under Documents, a project of 
Bernard Romans in relation to the Pacific described in two letters edited 
by John C. Parish. The June number of the Review is to be devoted 
chiefly to the proceedings of the annual meeting at Berkeley and the papers 
presented. 

AGRICULTURAL HISTORY SOCIETY 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Agricultural History Society was 
held in Washington on April 15. The presidential address of Dr. Joseph 
Schafer dealt with Some Enduring Factors in Rural Polity. The basis for 
his observations was his detailed study of New Glarus, the Swiss com- 
munity in Green County, Wisconsin. His purpose was to show the neces- 
sity of determining scientifically the normal size of farms in every agricul- 
tural locality at its various stages of development. The practical conclusion 
was that governmental agencies should use such norms in the solution of 
the problems confronting the farmer at the present time. The address will 
appear in an early issue of Agricultural History. Dr. John D. Black, of 
Harvard University and the Federal Farm Board, commented upon Dr. 
© Schafer’s findings and recommendations. At the business meeting the ‘ 
membership was reported as numbering 325. Professor Ulrich B. Phillips, 
of Yale University, was elected president. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association was held, April 28-30, at Lincoln, Nebr., where a quarter of a 
century ago the organization was founded. One of its most delightful 
sessions was an anniversary dinner at which Benjamin F. Shambaugh de- 
scribed the “Beginnings” of the association; Mrs. Clarence S. Paine, the 
secretary, traced its “Progress”; Arthur C. Cole discussed the work of its 
quarterly, of which he is the editor; and Edward E. Dale, of the University 
of Oklahoma, with a plainsman’s skill in scanning far horizons, analyzed 
the association’s “Prospects”. A tribute to Frederick J. Turner as historian, 
teacher, and man was paid by Joseph Schafer, and a greeting penned by the 
master of Western history shortly before his death was read. : 

The presidential address was given by Beverley W. Bond, jr., ‘of the 
University of Cincinnati, upon the subject American Civilization comes to 
the Old Northwest. This is published in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review for June. At the annual business meeting John D. Hicks, of the 
University of Nebraska, was chosen president. Among the many hospitali- 
ties of the occasion were a dinner tendered by the University of Nebraska 
and receptions’ by the governor of Nebraska and the chancellor of the 
university, 5 
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The meeting opened with a session on the Mississippi River, with 
papers by James A. James, of Northwestern University, on Oliver Pollock, 
a New Orleans Trader and the Free Navigation of the Mississippi River; 
and by William J. Petersen, of the State Historical Society of Iowa, on 
Steamboating in the Upper Mississippi Fur Trade. Speaking at a luncheon 
conference on Washington and the West, Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, developed the theory that Wash- 
ington’s contacts with French officers in the West laid the basis for his mili- 
tary efficiency and for his broad international policies, An interesting session 
of the second day was that devoted to social history, with papers by Edgar 
B. Wesley, of the University of Minnesota, on Life at a Frontier Post, Fort 
Atkinson, 1823-1826; by Robert E. Riegel, of Dartmouth College, on 
Médical Novelties of a Century Ago—including phrenology and hypno- 
tism; and by William W. Sweet, of the University of Chicago, on The 
Churches as Moral Courts of the Frontier. At a luncheon conference Frank 
H. Hodder, of the University of Kansas, presented the “inside history” of 
The Compromise of 1850. Both the basis and the plan of the compromise 
proposed by Clay, he said, were rejected, whereas the important bills were 
drawn by Douglas and passed in the Senate under his leadership after Clay’s 
withdrawal. Western problems, with emphasis upon finance, were dis- 
cussed in another session, with papers by Henrietta M. Larson, of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, on Some Aspects of 
Private Banking in the Mississippi Valley before 1873; and by George F. 
Howe, of the University of Cincinnati, on The Star Route Frauds.’ At the 
teachers’ section A. C. Krey, of the University of Minnesota, reported on 
the American Historical Association’s investigation of the social studies and 
Professor Hodder spoke on the need of “Modernizing American History”— 
that is, of making American history textbooks reflect the advance of Amer- 
ican historical research. Elmer Ellis, of the University of Missouri, and 
Mrs. Grace G. Hyatt, of Lincoln, participated in the discussion. The usual 
conference of directors of state historical societies was held. At the final 
luncheon Isaac J. Cox, of Northwestern University, discussed the efforts of 
Europeans—On the Way to the Indies—to surmount the barrier of a 
continent. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the program was the attention 
given, in two sessions, to the Great Plains and their historical problems. 
The first of these sessions opened with a paper by Carl C. Rister, of the 
University of Oklahoma, on Outlaws and Vigilantes of the Southern Plains 
—a region that was threatened with outlaw control, but “lifted itself by its 
own boot-straps from the quagmire of lawlessness”, Earle D. Ross, of 
Iowa State College, discussing Horace Greeley and the West, declared that 
any special regard that the noted editor had for the West sprang from “his: 
realization of its peculiar relation to the nation’s destiny”. Walter P. Webb, 
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of the University of Texas, then introduced a discussion of The Nature of 
the Historical Problems of the Plains. -He asserted that the historian em- 
ploys, in such terms as the “frontier”, the “West”, and the “western fron- 
tier”, a misleading terminology, for the frontier moved into the plains 
region—the “surviving fragment of a primitive land”—from three direc- 
tions. There is a sound basis, he concluded, for “defining the West as a 
homogeneous section, a cultural, social, and economic unit”, drawing a line 
between humid and arid land, “separating the East from the West in our 
books as they are in reality now separated in culture and in institutions”, 
and recognizing that we have had a woodlands frontier and a plains fron- 
tier, Ernest S. Osgood, of the University of Minnesota, in the discussion 
that followed, pointed out that the first clash on the plains was not between 
agriculturist and cattleman, but between the little cattleman, emerging from 
the humid lands, and the big cattleman ‘of the plains. At the second 
Plains session Stanley Vestal (Professor W. S. Campbell), of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, gave a highly interesting and original address entitled 
Through’ Indian Eyes: the White Man in War and Peace as seen by the 
Plains Indian, 1850-1876, 
T. C. B. 
PERSONAL 


David Jayne Hill, university executive, diplomat, and publicist, died on 
March 2, at the age of 81. A prolific writer, his principal contribution to 
history was a History of Diplomacy in the International Development of 
Europe, in three volumes, the last of which, appearing in 1914, carried the 
treatment through the Age of Absolutism, 


Kendric Charles Babcock, professor of history and university adminis- 
trator, died on March 12, at the age of 67. A graduate of the University of 
Minnesota,’ in the class of 1889, he gained his doctor’s degree at Harvard 
University in 1896. From 1896 ‘to 1903 he was assistant professor of 
American history in the University of California, and then became presi- 
dent of the University of Arizona and: professor of history. From 1gro to 
1913 he served in the United States Bureau of Education, and from 1913 
until his retirement a year ago he was dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences of the University of Illinois. He was author of the Rise of 
American Nationality (1906), and the Scandinavian Element in the United 
States (1914). 


Frederick Jackson Turner, professor emeritus of Harvard University, 
died in Pasadena, California, on March 14, at the age of 70. He was one 
of America’s outstanding historians. His work, more particularly his first 
brilliant essay on the Significance of the Frontier in American History 
(1893), made necessary the rewriting of the history of the United States. 
He contributed to American scholarship the concepts of the frontier and 
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the section, and he turned the thoughts of American historical students 
from an earlier emphasis on political and constitutional history to the causes 
and process of westward migration, the occupation of the various geographic 
provinces of the United States, and the result of the formation of sections 
upon American life. His literary: product, which was distinguished by re- 
markable insight, by profound ‘and exact scholarship, and by a literary pre- 
sentation that ranks it with the masterpieces of American historical prose 
was in volume not large. His most significant works were his collected 
essays, entitled The Frontier in American History (1920), The Rise of the 
New West (1906) in the American Nation series, and a manuscript, left 
near completion, which is soon to be published, entitled The United States, 
1830-1850: the Nation and its Sections. As a teacher, no less than as a 
writer, his influence was far-reaching. He taught his students at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and afterward at Harvard, the mode as well as the 
products of his thought, the multiple hypothesis of history, the tentativeness 
of historical conclusions, and the necessity of integrating historical with 
other social sciences. His mode of correlating political with geographic, 
economic, and social forces by map representation was one of his special 
teaching contributions. To his students he brought also the stimulus of a 
‘magnetic personality. His extraordinary influence in these respects is at- 
tested by the impressive list of books and articles dedicated to him, among 
them, in gro a volume of essays by his former students prepared especially 
in his honor. He was in that year president of the American Historical 
Association, ; F. M. 


A short memoir on Frederick Jackson Turner at the Huntington Library, 
by Dr. Max Farrand, is soon to appear in Huntington Library Bulletin, 
no. 3. From it the following paragraphs are taken: 

“His students can best appreciate the significance of the announcement 
that Professor Turner presented to the Huntington Library not only his 
reference books but all of his notes as well. The notes are the accumulations 
of his years of study and are varied’and voluminous beyond belief. The 
average person would get little from, them, for they are heterogeneous and 
seemingly unorganized. But Turner’s students will know how to use them 
and will find them valuable and full of suggestion.” 

“He was so interested in what others were doing that he would devote 
a great deal of time to discussing their problems or to writing in reply to 
requests for criticism and advice. This was in its way a continuation of his 
teaching, and constitutes a part of his great contribution. His letters con- 
tain many important bits of interpretation, many flashes of insight and 
inspiration, that will lose the wider influence they might have unless 
gathered in one place and made available. The bulk of his correspondence 
has been deposited in the Huntington Library. His own copies of many 
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letters are there, and other letters are being sought, especially those written 
in his own hand. These will be accessible to those who are competent to 
use them in the interests of scholarship and, when combined with his notes, 
the reprinting of his essays, and the publication of his larger work, will 
serve to carry on the influence of an original, keen, exploring mind.” 


Albert Perry Brigham, geologist and geographer, died on March 31, at 
the age of 76. He had been professor of geology at Colgate University 
since 1892, becoming professor emeritus in 1925. At the time of his death 
he was also consultant in the Library of Congress. His most notable con- 
tribution to historical studies was a volume on Geographic Influences in 
American History (1903). This work, together with Miss Ellen Churchill 
Semple’s American History and its Geographic Conditions, published in the 
same year, gave to teachers and students a more intelligent comprehension 
of the geographical background of our national development. 


Joseph Vincent Fuller, senior historian and chief of the Research Section 
of the Department of State, died on April 1, at the age of 41. He was a 
graduate of Harvard University (1914), where he received his doctor’s 
degree in 1921. He also studied at the universities of Paris and Berlin. 
He taught in the universities of California and Wisconsin. During 1919 
he was attached, to the American delegation at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. In European history his field of special interest. was the Bis- 
marckian era and he was author of an able book on Bismarck’s Diplomacy 
at its Zenith (1922). He entered the Department of State in rg25. His 
principal monument is the careful, complete, and scholarly editing of, sup- 
plementary volumes of the official publication of diplomatic correspondence 
of the United States, Foreign Relations, for the years 1914-1918, dealing 
with the problems of the World War, early peace negotiations, and Russia. 
A young scholar of mature ability, he leaves an indelible memory of rare 
and gentle character. ‘ S. F. B. 


Charles Henry Rammelkamp, president of Illinois College, died on’ 
- April 5, at the age of 58. After taking his doctor’s degree at Cornell Uni- 
versity he gave instruction in history there and at Stanford University, 
In 1g02 he went to Illinois College and was professor of history and 
political science when, in 1905, he was chosen president. He was the 
author of the Centennial History of Illinois College. 


James Rood Robertson, professor of history and political science at 
Berea College, died on April 15, at the age of 68. A graduate of Beloit 
College of the class of 1886, he received the doctorate from the University 
of Galifornia in 1908. For the two previous years he had been assistant 
curator in the Bancroft Library and teaching fellow in the university. In 

~-1908 he was appointed to the chair of history and political science at Berea 
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College. He was a remarkably effective teacher. He edited Petitions of the 
Early Inhabitants of Kentucky to the General Assembly of Virginia, 1769- 
1792 (1915)... i 

Professor John Bach McMaster died on May 24 of pneumonia, at the home 
of his son, Dr. Philip McMaster, after a long period of heart affection dat- _ 
ing from an attack at his home in Philadelphia in November, 1931. He 
was, at his death, within a month of 80 years of age. Professor McMaster 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1852, graduated in Liberal Arts in the 
College of the City of New York in 1872, and remained there as instructor 
in English for a year. He then studied civil engineering and in 1877 became 
instructor in that subject at Princeton University. He remained for six 
years, during which he went on several expeditions sent to identify and 
survey various historical localities. On one of these expeditions into the 
West, he was struck, as he told the writer of this note, with the drama of 
the settlement of a new land, the creation of a new empire, and determined 
to write its history before the spirit of the period was gone. It was in this 
way that he began to write the History of the People of the United States. 
Professor McMaster’s most marked mental characteristics were his original- 
ity and individuality. They were shown in this work by the distinctiveness 
of the aspect of history he chose, by the use of a group of sources, pre- 
eminently the newspapers, not used to any extent by earlier historians, and 
by the adoption of a glowing descriptive and narrative style well suited to 
. his subject. His writings amount to some sixteen volumes, besides many 
scattered articles and textbooks. His later works have not the verve, the 
originality of treatment, or the interest of the eight volumes of the History 
of the People of the United States. He shows the lack of the large original 
conception which gave shape to that work. 

When the first volume appeared, in 1883, the Wharton School had just 
been founded at the University of Pennsylvania and McMaster was called 
to be professor of American history, one of the first teachers devoting him- 
self solely to that subject in the United States. He remained at Pennsyl- 
vania until his retirement in 1922, exerting a deep influence on a long suc- 
cession of graduate students, He was one of the early members of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, and a member of the first Board of Editors of 
this journal. He was president of the Association in 1905-1906, and deliv- 
ered a notable address on Old Standards of Public Morals. E.P.C. 


Victor Bérard, Homeric scholar and publicist, died on November 17, 
at the age of 67. At the Ecole Normale he came under the influence 
of Vidal de la Blache, and this inclined him to look to geographical facts 
for explanations of much that was puzzling in the Homeric poems. It was 
at the Ecole d’Athénes, however, and upon archzological‘ tours during his 
stay in Greece, thatthe lifelong devotion to Homeric studies was first 
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awakened. He was almost equally interested in the present fate of the 
peoples around the Mediterranean, as his volumes on Macedonia, Morocco, 
Turkey, and Persia attest. His interpretations of Homer were summed up 
in a series of volumes entitled Les Phéniciens et l'Odyssée and ‘Les Naviga- 
tions d’Ulysse, published two years ago. He was for forty years secretary 
of the Revue de Paris and long contributed its chronicle of foreign prob- 
lems. At the time of his death he was also president of the senatorial com- 
mission of foreign affairs. l 


Stephane Gsell, the historian of North Africa, died on January 1, at 
the age of 67. From 1890 to rgr2 he was a member of the faculty of the 
École des Lettres of Algiers. He then returned to France and the Collège 
de France created for him a chair of the history of North Africa. His 
greatest work was the Histoire Ancienne de l'Afrique du Nord in eight 
volumies (1913-1928). Apropos of the centenary of French Algiers he 
edited for the Revue Historique a volume entitled Histoire et Historiens de — 
l'Algérie. Another scholar who has done much through his archeological 
work for the history of the same region was Alfred Louis Delattre, who 
died on January 32, at the age of 81. He went to Algiers in 1875 as a 
member of the order of the Péres Blancs. His excavations of Christian 
sites, for example, the Basilica of St. Cyprian, and of Roman remains, espe- 
cially at Carthage, were notable. 


Albert Mathiez, of the University of Paris, died suddenly on February 
26, at the age of 58. He had been called in 1927 from the University ° 
of Dijon to fill a vacancy created by the absence of Professor Sagnac in 
Egypt and remained even after Sagnac’s return. His doctoral disserta- 
tions—La Théophilanthropie et le Culte Décadaire and Les Origines des 
Cultes Révolutionnaires (1904), and his earlier essays, especially Rome et le 
Clergé Frangais sous la Constituante (1911), were political interpretations 
of the religious issue. In 1908, Mathiez founded the Société des Etudes 
Robespierristes and became editor of its journal, Les Annales Révolution- 
naires, which became Annales Historiques de la Révolution Française in 
1924. Its defense of Robespierre and concomitant attack on Danton brought 
a split in the cordial relations theretofore existing between Aulard and 
Mathiez, and the division of French republican historians of the Revolu- 
tion into two hostile camps. The new works of Mathiez reflected this con- 
flict, Etudes Robespierristes (two series, 1917-1918), Robespierre Terroriste 
(1921), and Autour de Robespierre (1925); Danton et la Paix (1919), 
L’Affaire de la Compagnie des Indes (1920), and Autour de Danton 
(1926). The war and Mathiez’s reédition of Jaurés’s volumes in the 
Histoire Socialiste fixed his attention definitely upon the social interpreta- 
tion of the Revolution. These ideas were set forth principally in La Vie 
Chère et le Mouvement Social sous la Terreur (1927) and Girondins et 
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Montagnards (1930). His views have been conveniently summarized in his 
La Révolution Francaise (three volumes, 1922-1927) and La Réaction 
Thermidorienne (1929). L. R. G. 


Fedor Schneider, professor of Medieval history in the University of 
Frankfort a. M., died on February 27, at the age of 52. He was regarded 
as the foremost representative of studies in medieval Italian institutions. 
Before he went to Italy as a member of the reorganized Prussian Historical 
Institute, he had served a valuable apprenticeship as one of the editors of 
the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. His most' important works were 
Die Reichsverwaltung in Toskana von der Gründung des Langobarden- 
reiches bis zum Ausgang der Staufer, 568-1268, vol. I., Grundlagen (1914); 
Die Entstehung von Burg und Landgemeinde in Italien (1924); and Rom 
und Romgedanke im Mittelalter (1926). 


Max Lenz, the distinguished German historian, died on April 7, at the 
age of 81. He taught at the universities of Marburg, Breslau, and finally at 
Berlin, where for many years he was professor of Modern history. After 
his retirement he lectured for a time at the newly founded University of 
Hamburg. His earlier work centered on the Reformation, and he edited 
the correspondence of Bucer with Philip, the landgrave of Hesse. At this 
time he also wrote a life of Luther. His later biographies dealt with 
Bismarck and Napoleon. He was the author of a history of the University 
of Berlin in four volumes (xgr0). 


The following grants for the year 1932-1933 have been announced by 
the American Council of Learned Societies: John T. Lanning, for an in- 
vestigation of Hispano-American colonial universities; Dorothy L. Mac- 
kay, for a history of the medieval university of Orleans; Nellie Neilson, for 
a calendar of important cases from the rolls of the Court of Common 
Bench in the middle of the fifteenth century; Hope Emily Allen, for re- 
search in the literary and religious history of England in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries; Clarence Ward, for a study of the development of 
Gothic architecture in France. Fellowships have been granted by the 
Council as follows: Isabel M. Calder, for work in several New England 
libraries on a history of the New Haven Colony; Herrlee G. Creel, further 
research in the history of early Chinese thought, to be carried on in China; 
S. Harrison Thomson, further study in England, Austria, and Czecho- 
slovakia on Wyclif and Grosseteste. 


Fellowships granted by the Social Science Research Council, with the 
projects upon which the incumbents are engaged, are as follows: James A. 
Barnes, Temple University, “Underlying Factors of the Western Movement 
of the Post-Civil War Years”; Charles Woolsey Cole, Columbia University, 
“Mercantilism in France from, Richelieu to the Physiocrats”; Oron James 
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` Hale, University of Virginia, “Influence of the Newspaper Press on Anglo- 
German Relations from 1890 to 1914”; George Frederick Howe, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, “European Participation in the Beginnings of Pan- 
Americanism”; Donald Cope McKay, Harvard and Radcliffe, “Economic 
Origins of the Revolution of 1848 in France”; David Edward Owen, Yale 
University, “Biography of Sir Richard Arkwright”; David Harris Willson, 
University of Minnesota, “Court Party in the English House of Commons 
from the Accession of James I. to the Beginning of the Civil War”. The 
grants-in-aid are for the completion of the following. studies: Violet Bar- 
bour, Vassar College, the rivalry between England and the Dutch Republic 
for European trade in the period 1648 to 1678; George W. Brown, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, the St. Lawrence and the old colonial system, 1763 to 
1854; Carl Conrad Eckhardt, University of Colorado, the peace of West- 
phalia and the secularization of politics; R. H. George, Brown University, 
Quo Warranto proceedings in the reigns of Charles II. and. James I. in 
relation to the charters of re-incorporation to municipalities and to the 
English Parliament, 1660~1688; Halford Lancaster Hoskins, Tufts College, 
. Mohamed Ali and the Powers; Eugene M. Kayden, University of the South, 
thé codperative movement in Russia, 1865-1932; Richard B, Morris, College 
of the City of New York, the influence of the legal development of impor- 
tant commercial centers in England and the Continent upon the growth of 
the law merchant in the American colonies in the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; Frank Lawrence Owsley, Vanderbilt University, the 
United States and the freedom of the seas, 1861-1865; John C. Parish, ` 
University of California at Los Angeles, a history of the Indian country 
of the Trans-Allegheny region, 1733-1763; Theodore C. Pease, University 
of Illinois, English and French materials for a history of the Northwest, 
1783-1815; Julius W. Pratt, University of Buffalo, imperialistic sentiment 
in the United States in the years preceding the Spanish-American War; 
Richard H. Shryock, Duke University, a history of public health in the 
American colonies and the United States to 1860, 


Among the fifty-seven fellowships announced on March 13 by the Guggen- 
heim Fund, five were for historical research. The names of the incumbents 
and the subjects of their projected studies are: Dom Anselm Strittmatter, 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C., the history of Christian life and 
thought; Fulmer Mood, Harvard University, literature of Anglo-Saxon 
promotion and expansion; Earl Morse Wilbur, Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry, materials in the European archives for a comprehensive history 
of the Socinian-Uniterian movement; Levi Arnold Post, Haverford College, 
the text tradition ož Plato’s laws, to be studied chiefly in the Vatican 
Library; William Henry Chamberlain, Moscow correspondent of the Chris- 
` tian Science Monitor, preparation of a history of the Russian Revolution 
from the downfall of czarism in March, 1917, to the adoption of the new 
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economic policy in March, rgar. One of the Latin-American exchange 
fellowships was given to Herminio Portell Vila, to carry on studies in the 
historical relationship between Cuba and the United States, in particular 
the question of annexation, the places of research being the Library of 
Congress and the archives of the Department of State. 


The following promotions may be noted: Brown University, Chester 
H. Kirby, to be assistant professor; University of North Carolina, Charles 
B. Robson, to be assistant professor; Vassar College, Jean Birdsall and 
Caroline F. Ware to be associate professors. 


Announcement is made of the following changes in university con- 
nection: University of California, Frederic L. Paxson, of the University of 
Wisconsin, to be professor; Stanford University, Max Savelle, of Barnard 
College, to be assistant professor; University of Wisconsin, John D. Hicks, 
of the University of Nebraska, to be professor, Harold H. Schaff, of the 
University of Syracuse, to be assistant professor. 


Professor Edward M. Hulme is on a leave of absence from Stanford 
University during the current term. 


Leaves of absence for the year 1932-1933 have been granted as follows: 
Columbia University, J. Bartlet Brebner for the second ‘semester, E. B. 
Greene for the second semester; Cornell University, M. L. W. Laistner for 
the second semester, A. P. Whitaker for the second semester; University of 
Illinois, T. C. Pease for the second semester; University of Missouri, Charles 
F. Mullett for the year; Mount Holyoke College, Viola F. Barnes for the 
second semester; Vassar College, Violet Barbour for the year; University of 
Virginia, Oron J. Hale and Thomas C. Johnson for the year; University of 
Washington, Cecil E. Quainton for the year. 


Additional appointments are announced for the summer sessions of the 
following universities: University of California, Frank J. Klingberg; Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, Roland D. Hussey, André Lobanov- 
Rostovsky, David S. Muzzey, John W. Olmsted; University of Wisconsin, 
Louise P. Kellogg, Joseph Schafer. 

Professor J. Bartlet Brebner, of Columbia University, has received from 


the William A. Dunning Research Fund a grant for the completion of his 
volume on “The Behavior of Nova Scotia during the Revolutionary Period.” 


Prozessor Preston W. Slosson, of the University of Michigan, will be in 
England during the coming academic year to give a series of Carnegie 
lectures. 

Mr. Paul M. Angle has recently been appointed as librarian of the State 
Historical Library, Springfield, Ill. 


Professor Hermann Ranke, of the University of Heidelberg, will be in 
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residence in the University of Wisconsin during the first semester of the 
year 1932~1933, as Carl Schurz Professor, lecturing on Egyptology. 


Mr. C. H. Collins Baker has accepted a position as a member of the 
permanent research staff of the Huntington Library. His field is the his- 
tory of art. Mr. Baker is to be in San Marino for three months during 
the fall, but his obligations as Surveyor of Pictures to H. M, the King will 
necessitate his presence in England for a time. 


Dr. L. R. Gottschalk, of the University of Chicago, is engaged upon an 
edition of the complete correspondence of General Lafayette. Owners of 
Lafayette material will confer a great favor if they will communicate the 
fact to Dr. Gottschalk. 


GENERAL 


Among the contributions to vol. XXVI. (1932) of the Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America are: Artistic Aspects of Fifteenth- 
Century Printing, by William M. Ivins, jr.; Gleanings from Incunabula of 
“Science and Medecine, by Arnold C. Klebs; and Bibliography and Legal 
History, by Theodore F. T. Plucknett. 


Even those most inclined to resent the tyrannies of fashion find an ex- 
hibition of costumes interesting. The May Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art describes such an exhibition which has recently been ar- 
ranged in the Gallery of Special Exhibitions. These costumes belong to the 
period ‘from the middle of the eighteenth to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. According to the description three of the finest costumes are an 
elaborate court costume ascribed to Mme. Bertin, the dressmaker of Marie 
Antoinette, a dress in green dauphine, and “a man’s costume in light blue 
silk, superbly embroidered in colored silks and bullion”. The glories of the 
Empire are illustrated by a court dress with a train of embroidered velvet. 


Apropos of proposed visits of the American College of Physicians and 
other medical associations the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery at San Marino placed on exhibition during the spring months books 
and manuscripts which illustrated the medical knowledge in Tudor Eng- 
land. The catalogue of the exhibition contains much even for the reader 
who can not see the books themselves. Another recent publication of the 
Huntington Library is The Tryal of Susanna Martin, at the Court of Oye 
and Terminer, held by Adjournement at Salem, June 30, 1692. The account 
is taken from the Rev. Cotton Mather’s The Wonders of the Invisible 
World (Boston, 1693). 


The Hague Court Reports, second series, edited with an introduction by 
James Brown Scott (New York, Oxford University Press, 1932, pp. xlvii, 
234, $2.00), comprises the awards, agreements for arbitration, and other 
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documents submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration and to com- 
missions of inquiry under the provisions of the conventions of 1899 and 
1907. The volume is issued under the auspices of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Division of International Law. It deals with 
the cases which have arisen since the publication of the first series a decade 
and a half ago. 


The third annual. conference on the Teaching of the Social Sciences, 
held at Northwestern University on Mar. 25 and 26, dealt with the prob- 
lems of college instruction: the Lecture; the Discussion; Demonstrations 
and Reports; the History Examination; the Intellectual History of the 
United States; and Independent Study in the Social Sciences. Professor 
William A. Robson, of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, spoke on the Outlook in the Social Sciences. A printed report of 
the proceedings is to be issued. 


. The volume entitled Readings in Early Legal Institutions, edited by 
William Seal Carpenter and Paul Tutt Stafford, of Princeton University 
(New York, F. S. Crofts, 1932, pp. vi, 359, $3.00), is intended for students 
of history and jurisprudence. It is made up of extended selections from 
the works of authoritative writers. For example, the section on Religion 
and Early Law comes from the Ancient City, by Fustel de Coulanges, and 
that on The Ordeal, from H. C. Lea’s Superstition and Force. Each selec- 
tion is furnished with an introduction and elucidated by abundant notes. 


A little volume full of suggestive interpretations is Adriano Tilgher’s 
Le Travail dans les Mecurs et dans les. Doctrines, translated by Elena Bour- 
bée and René Maublanc (Paris, Alcan, 1931, pp. xv, 172, 15 fr.). The title 
of the original Italian work, published in 1929, was Homo Faber. It is not 
a history of labor but an analysis of the conception of labor from the time 
of the Greeks and the Hebrews to the present day. The author says that 
Luther was the first to break away from the idea of work as painful or 
disciplinary and to declare that the only way to serve God was to accom- 
plish as well as possible the task of one’s profession. 


The twenty-seventh annual issue of The Book Review Digest, edited by 
Marion A. Knight, Mertice M. James, and Dorothy Brown (New York, 
© H. W. Wilson, 1932, pp. 1632) covers the year from Mar. 1,-1931, to 
Mar. 1, 1932. The number of books referred to is approximately 3900. 
The last 500 pages of the volume are taken up by the Five-year Index, 
listing all the books mentioned in the Digest since March, 1927. 


The Catholic Historical Review for April contains articles on the status 
of the Church in Italy, Spain, and England, by Wilfrid Parsons, Marie R. 
Madden, and Daniel Sargent. 


We note with regret the announcement that the Journal of Economic 
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and Business History will be obliged, owing to the business depression, to 
suspend publication temporarily after the issue of the August number. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


The first number has appeared of a new archæological journal, Hesperia, 
issued by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. The format 
is on a generous scale, and the illustrations and plans are excellent. Thé num- 
ber contains articles on New Material for the West Pediment of the Par- 
thenon, by Rhys Carpenter; Eros and Aphrodite on the North Slope of the 
Acropolis, by Oscar Broneer; A Box of Antiquities from Corinth, by Lucy T. 
Shoe; and The Pnyx in Athens, by K. Kourouniotes and H. A. Thompson. 


The Cretan Koinon, by M. van der Mijnsbrugge (New York, Stechert) 
is a careful and detailed study of the few epigraphical and historical sources 
which deal with the union of ‘the Cretan cities. The author believes that 
the establishment of the Cretan koinon was connected with the acceptance 
of a common right which was codified in the diagramma of the Cretans, 
and that the koinodikion was the contract of acceptance necessary before 
any particular city could become a member of the koinon. The chief arti- 
cle in the code accepted prescribed arbitration for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, but the mode of arbitration was decided by agreements 
between the particular cities involved. The author also traces the history 
of the Cretan koinon through its Greek period as an active but unstable 
union till in Roman times it became an ordinary provincial assembly. 


Léwenjagd in Alten Aegypten, by W. Wreszinski, Morgenland, Heft 23, 
is an interesting study and comparison of representations of hunting scenes 
in Mesopotamian, Syrian, Minoan, and Egyptian art. The author shows 
‘how Mesopotamian'and Minoan motifs in the case of lion hunts affected the 
traditional forms and conventions of Egyptian representations, and were 
assimilated to them, then how the Egyptian forms in their turn reacted 
upon North Syrian, Hittite, and the well-known Assyrian representations. 


Dr. Ulrich Wilcken’s Alexander der Grosse, reviewed here in April, has 
been translated into English by G. C. Richards, and is published by Chatto 
and Windus. 


Hoarding has some ancient precedents as may be seen from no. 49 of 
Numismatic Notes and Monographs, which has the title of Twa Roman 
Hoards from Dura-Europos (New York, American Numismatic Society, 
1931, pp. 66, 17 plates). The author is Professor Alfred R. Bellinger and 
it is intended to supplement the statements found in The Excavations at 
Dura-Europos, Preliminary Report of the Third Season, 1929-1930. The 
first hoard was found intact and consisted of 789 pieces. Each piece of both 
hoards is described and is represented’ in the section of plates. 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXVIL.—-57 
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The third volume, by J. Keil and A. Wilhelm, of Monumenta Asiae. 
Minoris Antiqua has appeared. It contains the result of a thorough survey 
of the comparatively rough and inaccessible portion of Cilicia Trachea be- 
tween the Calycadnus and Lamus rivers inland to Ören Köi. A surprising 
number of ancient ruins were found and are described. There are pub- 
lished 801 inscriptions newly discovered or previously unpublished. There 
are also numerous plates and plans both of the monuments themselves and 
of the country about the ancient sites. 


Tenney Frank’s History of Rome has been issued in Italian, Storia di 
Roma (2 vols., 1932, 24 1.), by the press of La Nuova Italia, Florence. It 
contains a bibliography of over 4000 titles compiled by G. Sanna. 


Descriptions of recent discoveries appear in the American Journal of 
Archaeology, March, in News Items From Athens, by E. P. Blegen, and 
Palestinian and Syrian Archaeology in 1931, by Millar Burrows. In the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, April, W. F. Albright discusses recent works on 
the topography and archzology of Jerusalem. In the Wustrated London 
News of Apr. 9, appear pictures from Meydum, a stone portrait of Sene- 
feru and an XVIIIth dynasty cemetery; for Apr. 23, Alexander’s crossing of 
the Hydaspes, placed at Jhelum by Sir Aurel Stein; May 7, at Ur, fine 
Sumerian stone carvings, a gaming board of Egyptian type, and also in a 
Persian burial of the fourth century B.C. a collection of seals of many 
lands; May 14, Ancient Gaza, further finds by Sir Flinders Petrie at Tell 
el Ajjul. New fragments of the inscription describing the secular games 
of Septimius Severus are, published in Notizie degli Scavi, serie sesta, 7, 7. 


Among works on ancient economic history one may note S. Przeworski, 
Vorderasien und Osteuropa in ihren Vorgeschichtlichen Handelsbezie- 
hungen, Kio, 25, 1-2; H. Fr. Lutz in the Journal of Economic and Busi- 
ness History, May, discusses the forms, use, and continuance of partnerships 
in the commercial system of Babylon. E. Ginsberg in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, April, deals particularly with problems in the economy of the 
Hebrew nation which relate to the holding of slaves and of property, the 
Sabbatical year, and the Jubilee year. Of special interest.is Tenney Frank’s 
estimate, in Public Finances of Rome, 200-157 B.C. (American Journal of 
Philology, Mar.), of the probable income and expenditure of the Roman 
treasury. The Roman budget of Cato’s day he believes was about two 
million dollars a year. 


Articles?: K. S. Sandford, Recent Developments in the Study of 
Palaeolithic Man in Egypt (Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., Apr.); Fr. W. von 
Bissing, Probleme der Aegyptischen Vorgeschichte, IIL., Noch einmal 
Aegypten und Mesopotamien (Arch. f. Orientf., 7, 1-2); E. A. Speiser, 


1 Articles mentioned in this and the following lists appeared in’ periodicals dated 
from July, 1931, to May, 1932. i 
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The Bearing of the Excavations at Tell Billa and at Tepe Gawra upon the 
Ethnic Problems of Ancient Mesopotamia (Am. Jour. Arch., Mar.); P 
Collinet, Droit Babylonien, Droit Assyrien, Droit Hittite [I.] (Jour. des 
Sav., Feb.); E. F. Weidner, Die Aelteste Nachricht über das Persische 
Kénigshaus (Arch. f. Orientt., 7, 1-2); C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Das Tempel- 
grab des Priesterkönigs zu Knossos (Klio, 25, 1-2); K. M. T. Chrimes, 
On Solon’s Property Classes (Class. Rev., Feb.); J. A. O. Larsen, Sparta 
and the lonian Revolt (Class. Philol., Apr.); W. Schwahn, Schiffspapiere 
(Rhein. Mus., 81, 1); Ettore Cicotti, Z Problema Economico nel Mondo 
Antico [I.] (N. Riv. Stor, Jan.); G: de Sanctis, I? Primo Testamento 
Regio a Favori dei Romani (Riv. di Filol., Mar.); M. Holleaux, La Clause 
Territoriale du Traité d’Apamée (Rev. Etudes Grecques, Mar.); T. Ashby, 
Das Römische Strassennetz in Siidetrurien in seiner Beziehung zu dem der 
Etruskischen Periode (Klio, 25, 1-2); R. C. Carrington, The Etruscans and 
Pompeii (Antiquity, Mar.); A. von Gerkan, Der Lauf der Römischen 
Stadtmauer vom Kapitol zum Aventin (Rom. Mitt., 46, 3-4); W. Otto, 
Eine Antike Kriegsschuldfrage, ‘die Vorgeschichte des 2 Puntschen Kriegs 
(Hist, Zeitsch., 145, 3); W. W. Tarn, Antony’s Legions (Class. Quar., Apr.); 
A. von’ Premerstein, Gliederung und Aufstellung der Res Gestae Divi 
Augusti in Rom und in Pisidischen Antiochia (Klio, 25, 1-2); R. S. Rogers, 
The Conspiracy of Agrippina (T. Am. Philol. Assoc., 1931); P. Horovitz, 
Le Problème de V’Evactation de la Dacie Transdanubienne (Rev. Hist, 
Jan.); A. Solari, Z Partiti nella Elezione di Valentiniano (Riv. di Filol., 
Mar.); E. von Nischer, Die Quellen für das Spitrémische Heerwesen (Am. 
Jour. Philol., Mar.); Vittorio Viale, Scoperta di un Edificio Romano a 
Vercelli (Boll. della Soc. Piemont. di Archeol. e Belle Arti, July-Dec., 1931); 
Piero Barocelli, Iulia Dertona, Appunti Archeologici Tortonesi [I., results 
of the author’s archeological work] (iid.). 

; T. R. S. B. 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


General review: Albert Vogt, Chronique d'Histoire Byzantine (Rev. 
des Quest. Hist., Jan.). 


Isis (Nov.) contains the thirty-first Critical Bibliography of the Histo 
and Philosophy of Civilization (to March, 1931). An author’s index is 
provided. Í 


The death of the great Augustine of Hippo took place in 430. The 
anniversary serves as the starting point for two stout volumes containing 
` essays by various scholars on matters relevant to his life, doctrine, and 
literary form. They are entitled Miscellanea Agostiniana (Rome, Typog- 
raphie Vaticane, 1930, 1931, pp. xxxvi, 1043). 


Heft I./IV. of the Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte, 1931, has a most 
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instructive study of Gerhoh of Reichersberg, by H. H. Jacobs, who views 
Gerhoh as representing in the intellectual life of the twelfth century a non- 
rational and therefore distinctive German current. The number contains 
valuable reviews of Dannenbauer’s Quellen zur Geschichte der Kaiser- 
krénung Karls des Grossen, Ernesto Bonaiuti’s Gioacchino da Fiore, Fran- 
cisco J. Montalban’s Das Spanische Patronat und die Eroberung der 
Philippinen, Gustav Kriiger’s Religion der Goethezett, Dom Cuthbert 
Butler’s work on The Vatican Council. 


Karl Strecker, in an article Zur Lateinischen Literatur des 11. und 12. 
Jahrhunderts, reviews the third volume of Max Manitius’s Geschichte der 
Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters in the April issue of Historische 
Vierteljahrschrift. 


Movimenti Politico-Religiosi a Milano ai Tempi della Pataria, by 
Professor S. M. Brown, has been reprinted from Archivio Srorico Lombardo, 
vol, LVIII., fasc. 3. 


In the Annals of Medical History for January is an interesting note on 
the Treatment of Cardiac Disease in the Twelfth Century [the case of 
Alexius'I.], by D. C. Munro and Cushman D. Haagensen. 


The Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi (1932, 2) is devcted to an impor- 
tant contribution by P. G. Théry on Scot Erigéne, Traducteur de Denys. 


Articles: Angelo Segré, La Circolazione Monetaria del Regno dei 
Franchi (Riv. Stor. Ital, Oct-Dec.); Léon Levillain, Le Couronnement 
Impérial de Charlemagne (Rev. d’Hist. de l'Église de France, Jan.); 
S. Hellmann, Einhards Literarische Stellung (Hist. Vierteljahr., Apr.); A. 
Dopsch, Beneficialwesen und Feudalitat (Mitteil. des Oester. Inst. für Ge- 
schichtsf., XLVI. 1); Mary C. Welborn, Lotharingia as a Center of Arabic 
and Scientific Influence in the XI. Century (Isis, Nov.); Kathleen Major, 
Episcopal Acta in Mediaeval Capitular Archives (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
Feb.); Jean Cottiaux, La Conception de la Théologie chez Abélard [I.] 
(Rey. d'Hist. Ecclés.,, Apr.); Harriet P. Lattin, Note on the Fur Trade in 
Medieval Western Europe (Vierteljahr. für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., 
XXIV. 4); Gerhart Ladner, Formularbehelfe in der Kanzlei Kaiser Fried- 
richs II. und die “Briefe des Petrus de Vinee” (Mitteil. des Oester. Inst. 
fiir Geschichtsf., XII. Erg.-Bd. 1 Heft.); Helene Burger, Beiträge sur 
Geschichte der Aeusseren Merkmale der Papsturkunden im Späteren Mittel- 
alter-( Arch. für Urkundenf., XII. 2); Renato Piattoli, I Podesta del Com- 
mune di Prato dal 1265 al 1282 (Arch. Stor. Ital., LXXXIX. 4); P. David, 
Recherches sur l Annalistique Polonaise du XI° au XVI Siècle (Rev. des 
Quest. Hist, Jan.); Alexander Cartellieri, Das Deutsch-Franzdsische 
Biindnis von 1187 und seine Wandlungen (Hist. Vierteljahr., Apr.); 
Columban Fischer, Die “Meditationes Vitae Christi”, ihre Handschrift- 
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` liche Ueberlieferung und die Verfasserfrage (Archivum Francis. His- 
toricum, Jan.); G. La Piana, Joachim of Flora: a Critical Survey (Spec- 
ulum, Apr.); Gaines Post, Masters’ Salaries and Student Fees in Mediae- 
val Universities (ibid.); S. M. Brown, Note Biographique sur Eudes 
Rigaud (Moyen Age, July-Dec.); Maurice Jusselin, Les “Présideng a 
Paris” au temps des Derniers Capétiens (Bib. de École des Chartes., July- 
Dec.); Friedrich Bock, Englands Beziehungen zum Retch unter Adolf 
von Nassau (Mitteil. des Oester. Inst. für Geschichtsf., XII. Erg.-Bd., 1 
Heft); A. Birkenmayer, Zur Lebensgeschichte und Wissenschajtlichen 
Tätigkeit von Giovanni Fontana [1395?-1455?] (Isis, Jan.); Johannes 
Bolte, Das Spiegelbuch, ein Ilustriertes Erbauungsbuch des 15. Jahrhunderts 
in Dramatischer Form (Sitzungsb. der Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaft., 
Philos.-Hist. Klasse, 1932, VI-VIII.); Emile van Moé, Suppliques Originales 
adressées à Jean XXII, Clément VI., et Innocent VI. (Bib de l'École des 
Chartes, July-Dec.); Lynn Thorndike, Calculator (Speculum, Apr.). 
G.C. B. 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


General review: Augusto Torre, Le Origini della Guerra Mondiale: 
la Crisi di Aigesiras (N. Riv. Stor., Jan.). 

With its first issue of a new series, January, the Revue d'Histoire 
Moderne has rearranged its section of reviews. Pt. I., Chroniques, presents 
detailed reviews of works unusually significant, for example, the various 
contributions of Sir Richard Lodge to the diplomatic history of the mid- 
eighteenth century. Pt. II. is made up of Mélanges Bibliographiques, while 
pt. HI. groups works bearing upon a particular phase of history, although 
the individual reviews are contributed by different scholars. In the present 
number pt. III. deals with books relative to the diplomatic history of the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. 

In the Historische Zeitschrift for February Professor Walter Goetz, of 
the University of Leipzig, gives a critical estimate of the work of the late 
Ludwig von Pastor. He recognizes the importance of the contribution 
which Dr. Pastor made to many phases of the history of the papacy be- 
cause of his utilization of material inaccessible to his predecessors. He 
finds, however, that the final value of his work was lessened by Dr. Pastor’s 
position on the extreme right of the Catholic historians, occupying the 
point of view of the Roman curia, and not hesitating to accept the collabora- 
tion of Jesuit friends, 

Students of Calvin have lacked an adequate life of Farel. This gap has 
now been filled by the publication of Guillaume Farel, 1489-1565: Biog- 
raphie Nouvelle écrite, d'après les Documents Originaux, par un Groupe 
d’Historiens, Professeurs, et Pasteurs de Suisse, de France, et d'Italie 
(Neuchatel, Delachaux, 1930, pp. 780). 
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In the series called A History of Europe, vol. II. has appeared with the 
title Europe in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (London, Harrap, 
1931, pp. 222, 3s. 6d.). The author is Andrew Browning, D. Litt., professor 
of history in the University of Glasgow. 


The echoes of an almost forgotten controversy resound once more in 
Professor Charles Guignebert’s article on Alfred Loisy d’eprés lui-méme in 
the Revue Historique for January. It is an extended and penetrating com- 
mentary on Professor Loisy’s Mémoires pour servir à l'Histoire Religieuse 
de notre Temps, which appeared in three volumes in 1930 and 1931. Those 
who recall the Modernist movement will remember the part played by the 
Abbé Loisy. If perchance they have watched him bent over his professorial 
bureau in the Collége de France, lecturing upon some Old Testament text 
to a small group of devoted adepts, Professor Guignebert’s interprétations — 
will be illuminating. 

The brief study which Professor C. G. Picavet, of the University of 
Toulouse, gives to L’Europe Politique de 1919 à 1929 (Paris, Alcan [Ques- 
tions du Temps Présent], 1931, pp. iii, 191, 15 fr.) is an excellent com- 
mentary upon the events and tendencies of the first decade after the war, 
but it is of special interest because it reveals so clearly the attitude of an - 
important group in France. While Professor Picavet does not directly 
criticize French policy, even in the occupation of the Ruhr, his sympathies 
move toward the later Briand plans. He has good words to say of Strese- 
mann. Of the Treaty of Versailles he intimates that it carried the idea of 
war over into the peace and was “une sorte de ‘Jugement Dernier’ laïque, 
avec atténuations possibles dans l’avenir”. To raise the question of such an . 
attenuation as a revision of frontiers, he, however, regards as inopportune. 
Passions must, he says, be appeased before the problem can be determined 
wisely. The same general theme is treated in a different spirit by Professor 
Pierre Rain, of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, in the opening 
lecture of the volume entitled Apergus Européens (Paris, Alcan, 1931, pp. 
vi, 148, 12 fr.). Professor Rain’s subject is Le Point de Vue Francais, and 
he seems to regard every restriction laid upon Germany in the Treaty of 
Versailles as an unchangeable part of the law of Europe. That France 
stands for the droit, is the theory. Not always—unless the history of the 
treaties of 1814 and 1815 is forgotten. The other lectures in the volume 
‘deal with the succession states. 


Professor Sidney B. Fay’s paper on The Influence of the Pre-War Press 
in Europe appears in German translation in the Berliner Monatshefte for 
May. l 

In Germany not Guilty in 1914 (Boston, Stratford, 1931, pp. xi, 233, 
$2.00) Professor M. H. Cochran, of the University of Missouri, subjects 
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The Coming of the War, by Professor Schmitt, to a rigorously critical ex- 
amination. The first chapter is devoted to Professor Schmitt and the Sal- 
vagers. In a third chapter, under the caption of False Methodology, he is 
accused of tendentious mistranslations of key words and phrases, of reliance 
upon poor sources, and misuse of good sources. The principal attack is 
made upon his treatment of questibns of mobilization. The tone of 
Professor Cochran’s criticism is deplorably heightened by the use of emo- 
tional adjectives and its value destroyed by an extravagance of denunciation 
that will repel the serious historical student. 


Articles: Michel de Bouard, Sixte-Ouint, Henri IV., et la Ligue [with 
documents inédits] (Rev. des. Quest. Hist., Jan.); Earl J. Hamilton: En 
Période de Révolution Economique, la Monnaie en Castille, 1g01-1650 (An. 
d’Hist. Éc. et Soc., Mar.); N. S. B. Gras, The Rise of Big Business (Jour. of 
Ec. and Bus. Hist., May); Albert Pingaud, Un Projet de Désarmement en 
1870 [negotiations undertaken by Count Daru, French minister of foreign 
affairs, with Prussia through mediation of England] (Rev. des D. M., Feb. 
15); Max Montgelas, Ein Gespräch mit Freiherrn von Holstein (Berl: 
Monatsh., Apr.); Heinrich Otto Meisner, ed., Gespräche und Briefe Hol- 
steins (Preuss. Jahrb, Apr.); Camille Barrère, Le Prélude de l’ Offensive 
Allemande de 1905 [French ambassador to Italy in 1904] (Rev. des D. M. 
Feb. 1); August Bach, Englands Entschluss zum Kriege (Berl. Monatsh., 
Apr.); Gustav Stresemann, La Conférence de Londres {1924, from his 
journal] (Rev. de Paris, Mar. 1); Robert Livingston Schuyler, Some His- 
torical Idols (Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar.); Garrett Mattingly, d Humanist Am- 
bassador (Jour. of Mod. Hist., June). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Among the recent publications of H. M. Stationery Office, in addition to 
the British Documents on the Origins of the War, vol. VII., soon to be 
reviewed here, are: journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Planta- 
tions, vol. VIIL, Jan. 1741/1742—Dec. 1749; Acts of the Lords of Council 
in Public Affairs, Scotland, 1501-1554; and Acts of the Privy Council of 
England, 1621-1623. 


No. 53 of the Public Record Office Lists and Indexes is An Alphabetical 
Guide to Certain War Office and Other Military Records preserved in the 
Public Record Office (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1931, pp. x, 530, 
£2 7s. 6d.). This work is in two parts, the first being a General Index, 
covering persons and topics, the second dealing with individual army units. 
The guide is intended in the first place for official-use and the mention of 
papers does not imply that they are open to public inspection. As most of 
them belong to the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century 
such a reservation would, doubtless, be rarely applicable. 
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Roman Britain, by R. G. Collingwood (Oxford, Clarendon Press; New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1932, pp. xi, 160, $2.00), which was first 
printed a decade ago, has been issued in a revised and enlarged edition, 
bringing the information on the subject up to date. A number of new 
illustrations have been added, 


Vol. VIII, n. s., publications of the Pipe Roll Society, is The Great 
Roll of the Pipe for the Ninth Year of the Reign of Richard the First, 
1197. The editor is Doris M. Stenton, who has also been the editor of 
many of the other rolls recently published. 


The work of the Exeter Research Group which is collecting material 
for an adequate history of that city has reached a fifth monograph with the 
title of Some Disputes between the City and the Ecclesiastical Authorities 
of Exeter, by Muriel E. Curtis, B. A. (Manchester, Manchester University 
Press, 1932, pp. 98, plan, 10 s. 6 d.). The disputes were over the jurisdic- 
tion of the city within the fees held by the Church-—St. Stephen’s fee, by the 
bishop, and St. Sidwell’s fee, by the dean and chapter. The latter lay out- 
side the east gate of the city. The exclusive rights of the bishop were prob- 
ably the more embarrassing, because the cathedral close was at one time 
shut in by walls. Of course, such a situation was not unique, and may be 
illustrated from the history of many other medieval towns. About a third 
of the volume is made up of documents arranged in the appendixes. There 
is a good index. 


Those who have visited the Chained Library of Merton will be imme- 
diately attracted by Professor F. M. Powicke’s The Medieval Books of 
Merton College (Oxford, Clarendon Press). Of the books in the college 
only a part were kept in the library. The ordinary student, however, could 
not afford to own the more important ‘texts. Professor Powicke remarks 
that theological works in the fourteenth century were worth as much as a 
good-sized farm. Among the noteworthy contributions to the bibliography 
of the later Middle Ages made in this book are annotated lists of manu- 
scripts. ‘ 


Important material for die study of the British navy during the Amer- 
ican Revolution is furnished by vol. LXIX. of the Publications of the Navy 
Records Society, It is divided into two volumes of which the first is en- 
titled The Private Papers of John, Earl of Sandwich, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, 1771-1782, edited by G. R. Barnes and J. H; Owen (London, 
the Society, pp. xxvii, 456, 25 s. 6 d.). The documents appear to show that 
_the loss of sea power, which was fatal to British success, was not due to 

the mistakes of Lord Sandwich, but to illjudged attempts to lighten the 
~ burdens of expenditure, with the hope of easing the load of debt handed on 
from the Seven Years’ War. The second volume is composed of The Byng 
Papers and deals with the War of the Spanish Succession. 
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Sir George Otto Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay has been added to the 
“World Classics” issued by Humphrey Milford. 


The edition of the Letters of Queen Victoria, edited by G. E. Buckle, 


‘has now been completed by the publication of vol. IIT. of the third and 


final series. 


The Alexander Prize will be awarded by the Royal Historical Society 
for the best essay on any subject approved by the Literary Director. Essays 
must be sent in by Mar. 31, 1933. For further particulars apply to the 
Secretary, Royal Historical Society, London, 22, Russell Square, W. C, 1. 


Articles: Gaillard Lapsley, Buzones [1.] (Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr.); H. G. 
Richardson and George Sayles, The King’s Ministers in Parliament [IL] 
(ibid.); Anthony Steel, Receipt Roll Totals under Henry IV. and Henry V. 
(tbid.); E. F. Meyer, Tatt’s Observations on the Borough Common Council 
(Speculum, Apr.); Glyn Roberts, Borough Records at Caernavon (Bulle- 
tin of the Board of Celtic Studies, Nov. ); David Mathew, Some Elizabethan 
Documents (ibid.); F. R. Flournoy, Political Relations of Great Britain 
with Morocco, from 1830 to 1841 (Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar.); Harold Tem- 
perley, The Last Phase of Stratford de Redcliffe, 1855-1858 (Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Apr.); Herbert Bell, Palmerston and Parliamentary Representation 
(Jour. of Mod. Hist., June); Raymond P. Stearns, Agricultural Adaptation 
in England, 1875-1900 (Agric. Hist., Apr.). 


FRANCE 


General review: G. Lefebvre, Histoire de la Révolution et de l'Empire 
(Rev. Hist, Jan.); L. R. Gottschalk, Studies since 1920 of French Thought 
in the Period of the Enlightenment (Jour. of Mod. Hist., June). 


Beginning with the current year a change is made in the make-up of-the 
volumes of the Revue Historique. There will be two instead of three for 
the year, and: each will include three livraisons instead of two. This does 
not change the year’s total of pages. 


Mélanges Albert Dufourcq: Etudes d'Histoire Religieuse (Paris, Plon, 
1932, pp. xxii, 316,25 fr.) is a volume offered to Professor Dufourcq, of the 
University of Bordeaux, by his students. In a preface M. Georges Goyau, 
of the French Academy, characterizes Professor Dufourcq’s influence by 
quotations from letters of these students and describes his historical achieve- 
ment, the most notable element of which is his series of volumes not yet 
completed on Le Passé Chrétien: Vie et Pensée, which itself forms the first _ 
part of a larger whole entitled L’Avenir du Christianisme. Among the 
contributors to the Mélanges are B. A. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé, who writes 
on Le Second Différend entre Boniface VIII. et Philippe le Bel, and Marcel 
Marion, whose subject is the Episode de la Terreur en Pays Basque. 
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An interesting historical and philological contribution to medieval reli- 
- gious study is made by M. Eugène Martin-Chabot, of the Archives Na- 
tionales, whose first volume of.a new and complete edition of the thir- 
teenth century “épique-chronique”, La Chanson de la Croisade Albigeoise 
has appeared (Paris, Champion, 1931, pp. xxxv, 304, 27 fr.). The poem 
(Bib. Nat., fonds fr., MS. 25,524), the work of two authors, is printed in 
the original Provengal with an accompanying French translation. The first 
part, the present vol. I., is attributed to Guillaume de Tudèle, a contem- 
porary observer, who recounts the events of the struggle from the opening 
of the crusade until June, r219, when Prince Louis of France, the future 
Louis VIII., marched on Toulouse—‘Tholosa ... que de totas citutatz es 
cela flora e roza”. l 


A work of particular value for the study of seventeenth, century books 
in which commercial or financial terms appear is Die Französische Han- 
delssprache im 17. Jahrhundert, by A. Kuhn (Leipzig, Romanische Studien, 
I. Sprachwiss. Reihe, Heft 1, 1931, pp. 234). It is based upon the diction- 
aries of the period, contemporary articles, treatises, memoirs of Colbert, 
etc. Such a volume is welcome because Brunot’s monumental Histoire de 
la Langue Frangaise does not include this special vocabulary. 


In the new collection of monographs dealing with the history of the 
great French chateaux (Paris, Calman-Lévy), Louis Dimier writes of Fon- 
tainebleau in the days of Francis I.; G. Lenétre sketches the annals of 
Rambouillet for six centuries; Louis Batiffol, to whom the volume on the 
Louvre is entrusted, specializes on the period of Henry IV. and Louis 
XML; while Henry Bidou describes the great days of Blois. A dozen more 
volumes are to come. 


A dissertation of unusual interest in these anniversary days is The 
Comte de Vergennes, European Phases of his American Diplomacy, 1974- 
1780, by John J. Meng (Washington, 1932, pp. 127). The work is based 
upon archival collections, especially in Paris. It is accompanied by an ex- 
cellent descriptive bibliography. 


Miss Beatrice Hyslop, B. A. Mount Holyoke, M. A. Columbia, has been 
awarded the “palmes d’Officier d’Académie”. She was in Paris for study 
of the “cahiers de doléances” of 1789, for the doctoral dissertation. The 
French commission for publication of inedited documents relative to the 
French Revolution was carrying on an investigation of these documents, 
to ascertain where original texts exist, and where they have been reprinted. 
Miss Hyslop, at the suggestion of M. Bloch, professor at the Sorbonne, and 
inspector general of ‘the archives, prepared a preliminary report based on 
information supplied by the departmental archivists, and her own findings. 
For this work she was awarded the “palmes”, and the commission voted 
that she should complete the inventory for publication. The volume is now 
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being printed, and will appear soon in the series of Documents Inédits sur 
PHistoire Economique de la Révolution Française. It will consist of lists, 
alphabetically by district (bailliage), of all manuscript and printed texts 
now existing, of the cahiers de doléances, together with all reprinted texts. 


The Collection du Centennaire of the conquest of Algiers includes 
series on institutions, development of natural resources, geography, 
archzology and history, and intellectual, artistic, and educational institu- 
tions. To the first cf these belongs L’Œuvre de la France en Algérie: la 
Justice, by Edmond Norés, of the Algerian court of appeals (Paris, Alcan, 
1931, pp. 737). The first part deals with the evils characteristic of the 
situation prior to the conquest, a situation so oppressive that French inter- 
vention was more than justified. That the authorities of Algiers were un- 
likely to change their practices the author shows in a section on the history 
of Morocco before the French protectorate, Pt. II. describes the difficulties 
which the French faced in Algiers, while pt. TI. shows what has been 
accomplished, 


The essay of Dr. Fanny Hess on Albert Sorel als Historiker (Jena, 
Frommannsche Buchhandlung, 1932, pp. 64) is an important addition to 
the scattered memorials of that great historian of French foreign affairs 
during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic era. It is based upon a careful 
examination and analysis of Sorei’s ideas of history and historical method as 
revealed in his collected essays and in his works. One defect in his method, 
explicable by the date of his formative experience, is perhaps insufficiently 
emphasized, and this was his failure to utilize sufficiently other archival 
collections than those of France. 


Articles: G. Lefebvre, Les Caractéres Originaux de l'Histoire Rurale de’ 
la France d’aprés un Livre Récent [by Marc Bloch] (Rev. d’Hist. Mod., 
Jan.); G. Pagès, Essai sur Evolution des Institutions Administratives en 
France du Commencement du XVE Siècle a la Fin du XVII [I.] (ibid.); 
Gaston Dodu, Les Débuts d'une Dynastie: Philippe VI. et Jean II. (Rev. 
des Etudes Hist., Jan.); Gabriel Hanotaux and Duc de la Force, Le Siège 
de La Rochelle [I., concl.] (Rev. des D. M., Mar. 15, Apr. 1); Robert Bigo, 
Aux Origines du Mont-de-Piété Parisien: Bienfaisance et Crédit, 1777-1789 
(An. d’Hist. Ec. et Soc., Mar.); Edmond Sureau, La Révolution Française 
et le Prolétariat Rural [II.] (An. Hist. de le Rév. Fr., Mar.); Pierre Caron, 
La Convention a-t-elle flétri Danton lé 11 Vendémiaire, an IV. (Rév. Fr., 
Jan.); P. Mantoux, A qui furent addressées les “Réflexions sur la Révolution 
Francaise” de Burke? (ibid.); Journal du Général Rossetti: la Campagne 
de Russie, 1812 [I-IV Murat’s aide-de-camp] (Rev. de France, Mar. 15, 
Apr. 1); Gamaliel Bradford, The Prince of Darkness: Talleyrand (South 
Atlantic Quar., Apr.). 
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NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


* At the request of the governor-general of the Dutch East Indies, J. Van 
Kan, former professor at Leyden and at Batavia and now member of the 
council of the Dutch East Indies, visited British India and Ceylon in 1929 
and 1930 to inventory materials relative to Holland in British archives. 
The results are published in Compagniebescheiden en Aanverwante Archi- 
valia in Britisch Indie en op Ceylon: Verslag van een Onderzoek in 1929- 
1930 op last van Z. E. den Gouverneur-Generaal Ingesteld (Batavia, Kolff, 
1931, pp. vi, 253). The work, done with great care, is furnished with 
extensive tables, 

GERMANY 
General review: Hermann Wendorf,. Der Durchbruch der Neuen 
Erkenninis Luthers im Lichte der Handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung, [1] 
(Hist. Vierteljahr., Apr.). l 


Two monographs setting forth the latest additions to our knowledge 
of primitive German life have been written by Walter Matthes, under the 
respective titles, Die Nördlichen Elbgermanen in Spatrémischer Zeit 
(Leipzig, Kabitzsch, 1931, pp. 108) and Die Germanen in der Prignitz 
zur Zeit der Völkerwanderung (pp. viii, 138). 

Much light upon the causes of the decline of the Hapsburgs under one 
of the successors of Rudolph is given by Alfred Hessel in Jahrbücher des 
Deutschen Reiches unter König Albrecht I. von Hapsburg. Albrecht was 
concerned with nothing but territorial aggrandizement, and was not suc- 
cessful even in this. The volume, as its title indicates, belongs to the series 
of Jahrbücher published under the auspices of the Historical Commission of 
the Bavarian Academy of Sciences (Munich, Duncker and Humblot, 1931). 


A work which bids fair to be of much value for the student of German 
history is Fr. Schnabel’s Deutschlands Geschichtliche Quellen und Darstel- 
lungen in der Neuzeit. Vol. I, covering Das Zeitalter der Reformation, 
1500-1550, is available (Leipzig, Teubner, 1931, pp. viii, 375). 

A study of Friedrich der Grosse in der Englischen Literatur has been 
made by Hans Marcus from contemporary writings down to 1900; he finds 
the opinion in general hostile (Leipzig, Mayer and Miiller, 1930, pp. vi, 308). 


A successful sketch of enlightened despotism in a small German state 
has been made by Max Braubach’s Die Vier Letzten Kurfürsten von Köln: 
ein Bild Rheinischer Kultur im XVIII. Jahrhundert (Bonn, Réhrscheid, 
1931, pp. 146). 

Source material for a critical moment in one of the eternal European 
controversies, control of the left bank of the Rhine, is to be found in J. 
Hansen’s edition of Quellen zur Geschichte des Rheinlandes im Zeitalter 
der Französischen Revolution, 1780-1801, vol. I 1780-1791 (Publ. d. 
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Gesellschaft f. Rhein. Geschichtskunde, vol. XLII.; Bonn, Hanstein, 1931, 
pp. lii, 1095). 

In Wesen und Aufgaben der Geographie bei Alexander von Humboldt, 
which belongs to the Frankfurter Geographische Hefte, Dr. Lothar Döring 
has endeavored to bring together in a systematic exposition the opinions of 
- Humboldt which are scattered through his works (Frankfurt am Main, 
1931, Pp. 173). : 

Material of interest for the inner history of the Hapsburg monarchy 
after the Revolution of 1848 is to be found in Das Tagebuch des Polizei- 
ministers Kempen von 1848 bis 1859 (Vienna, Oesterreich. Bundesverlag, 
1931, pp. 559, 23 M.). It is edited with an introduction: by Josef Karl 
Mayr, of the Austrian archives. 


Heinz Georg Holldack’s Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Reaktion 
in Sachsen, 1849-1855 (Berlin, Ebering, 1931, pp. 221) is a massive mono- 
‘graph, based on archival material; it is almost a history of Saxony during 
the years covered. 


The English translation by Geoffrey Dunlop of the third volume of the 
Memoirs of Prince von Bülow (Boston, Little, Brown," 1932, Pp. X, 435, 
$5.00) covers the years from his resignation in 1909 to Germany’s collapse 
and acceptance of the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. Whereas in the first two 
volumes his resentment is directed mainly against the Kaiser, in this it is 
against his successor, Bethmann-Hollweg, and the other officials whose blun- 
ders involved Germany in war, defeat, and humiliation. He can not forgive 
Bethmann for failing to seek the advice of one so wise and experienced as 
he himself. The most interesting chapters are those in which he explains 
how he would have avoided Bethmann’s blunders in connection with the out- 
break of the World War [cf. Am. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1931]. S.B. F. 


Further discussion of the military capacity of the German commander 
Falkenhayn is to be found in’ Hermann Wendt’s excellent technical work, 
entitled Verdun 1916: die Angriffe Falkenhayns im Maasgebiet mit Rich- 
tung auf Verdun als Strategisches Problem (Berlin, Mittler, 1931). 


_ In his Thoughts on Germany (New York, Macmillan, 1932, pp. x, 315, 
$3.50) Baron Richard von Kiihlmann deals not merely with the present 
situation and its problems, but comments upon the policies which led to 
the war, the character of the peace settlement, and the efforts at recon- 
struction since 1919. He believes the liquidation of the Hapsburg monarchy 
to have been inevitable, and that it was a mistake for the post-Bismarckians 
to treat the Triple Alliance as final and static. The Bagdad Railway adven- 


ture, he thinks, was certain to cost more than it would come to. Another ` 


mistake of the German leaders, due to the great influence of Tirpitz with 


the Emperor William, was to attempt to build a fleet which seemed to the 
+ 
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British a menace to their security. Some of these ideas are not new, but 
the sanity of tone which pervades the book is noteworthy. Eric Sutton is 
the translator. 


Articles: Karl G. Hugelmann, Die Deutsche Nation und der Deutsche 
Nationalstaat im Mittelalter (Hist. Jahrb., LI. 4); K. R. Fischer, Ueber 
Böhmische Glasmacherziinfte im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert (Mitteil. des 
Vereines fiir Gesch. der Deutschen in Böhmen, LXIX. 4); Friedrich 
Walter, Kaunitz’ Eintritt in die Innere Politik: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Oesterreichischen Innenpolitik in den Jahren 1760-1761 (Mitteil. des 
Oesterreich, Inst. fiir Geschichtsf., XLVI. 1); Walter L. Dorn, The Prus- 
sian Bureaucracy in the Eighteenth Century, [IL] (Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar.); 
J. Pfitzner, Die Geschichtsbetrachtung der Tschechen und Deutschen in 
den Sudetenlindern (Hist. Zeitschr., Apr. 26); Gustav Roloff, Bismarcks 
Friedensschliisse mit den Süddeutschen im Jahre 1866 (ibid.); E. C. Helm- 
‘reich, Die Tieferen Ursachen der Politik Berchtalds im Oktober, r912 (Berl. 
Monatshft., Mar.); Maximilian Claar, Die Römische Mission des Oester- 
reichisch-Ungarischen Botschafters von Mérey (ibid.). 


ITALY AND SPAIN 


General review: Carlo Morandi, Histoire d'Italie du XV* au XVIIP 
Siecle (Rev. Hist., Jan.). 


The revived interest in the baroque style of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries gives special significance to the work of Professor A. E. 
Brinckmann, entitled Theatrum Novum Pedemonitit: Ideen, Entwürfe, und 
Bauten von Guarini, luvarra, Vittone wie Anderen Bedeutenden Archi- 
tekten des Piemontesischen Hochbarocks (Düsseldorf, Schwann, 1931). 


Fausto Nicolini has made an interesting study of La Giovinezza di 
Giambattista Vico, 1668-1700 (Bari, Laterza, 1932). i 


Of interest to students of the early Risorgimento is A. Annibale’s pub- 
lication of the Atti del Parlamento delle Due Sicile, 1820-1821; vol. IV. 
La Rivoluzione Napoletana, il suo Parlamento e la Reazione Europea; vol. 
V., La Rivoluzione Napol., Documenti, pts. 1 and 2 (Bologna, Zanichelli, 
1931, 3 vols. pp. cdx, 460; 451; 472). o 

In the Memories of the Institut d’Estudis Catalans, vol. III. (Barcelona, 
1930, pp. xvi, 601), J. Puig y Cadafalch publishes the fruit of a score of 
years of study on a large number of buildings in the Lombard style located 
in various European countries and erécted during the eleventh century. 


E. Lambert’s L’Art Gothique en Espagne aux XIIe et XIII Siècles 
shows how the French style penetrated its southern neighbor during the 
period under discussion (Paris, Laurens, 1931, pp. 314). 
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Articles: Alfredo Bacelli, X Machiavelli senza Panni Curiali (N. Antol., 
Mar. 1); Marga Barazzoni, Le Società Segrete Germaniche ed i loro 
Rapporti con i Cospiratori Lombardi del 1821 (Rassegna Stor. del Risorg., 
Jan.); Adolfo Colombo, A Proposito di una Lettera Inedita di Giuseppe 
Mazzini al Sig. Soulé, Ambasciatore degli Stati Uniti a Madrid (ibid.); 
Piero Zama, Con Lodovico Caldesi alla Difesa di Vicenza e di Roma, 
1848-1849: dall ’Epistolario Inedito (ibid.); Pietro Orsi, Antonio Gallenga, 
con Documenti Inediti [1810-1895] (N. Antol, Mar. 1); Eugenio Lazza- 
reschi, ed., L’Autobiografia di Maria Teresa di Savoia [1803-1879] (ibid., 
Apr. 16); L. C. Alberti, La Corte Pontificia vista dal Rappresentante Sardo 
a Roma, 1824-1836: Documenti (Rassegna Stor. del Risorg., Jan.); Emilio 
Bellavita, Ancora Qualche Documento in Difesa del Gen. Oreste Baratieri 
[African campaign, 1895-1896] (N. Riv. Stor., Jan.). 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


Sverige, Ryssland, och England [Sweden, Russia, and England] by 
C. F. Palmstierna (Stockholm, 1932, pp. 408) is an academic dissertation 
of more than usual interest. The author’s subject is the somewhat uneasy 
situation in the capitals of Sweden and Norway during the two decades 
following 1834 with respect to England on the one side and Russia on the 
other. The author traces the diplomatic negotiations through this period 
until the chapter comes to a close in the “November treaty” of 1855 in 
which England and France “undertook to guarantee the territorial integrity 
of the United Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway against Russian aggres- 
sion”. The volume includes a convenient and fairly adequate summary 
in English. 

Carl von Bonsdorff’s biography of Gustav Mauritz Armfelt has been 
continued into a second volume (Helsingfors, 1931, pp. 694). General 
Armfelt was the first governor-general of Finland during the Russian 
régime and contributed largely to the new institutional system that was 
devised by Alexander I. ; > ' 


Another important study in the history of the Finnish duchy is a 
biography by Ernst Estlander of Friherre [Baron] Viktor Magnus von 
Born, who was a prominent leader of the Swedish party in the last thirty 
years of Russian domination (Helsingfors, 1931, pp. 708). 


The third part of Ludvig Daae’s “parliamentary memoirs” (Stortings- 
erindringer) covers the months of November, 1862, to March, 1863. The 
author seems to have been mildly conservative in his views but was ap- 
parently not closely associated with any political group. The work is of 
value not only as a record of what was done in parliament and in com- 
mittees but for the picture that it gives of life in the Norwegian capital dur- 
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ing the “sixties. It is published by the, Norwegian Historical Society 
(Oslo, 1932). 

Two recent volumes of the Berkshire Studies in European History are 
Imperial Russia, 1801-1917, by Michael Karpovich, of Harvard University, 
and The Russian Revolution, 1917-1931, by George Vernadsky, of Yale 
University (New York, Henry Holt, 1932, pp. viii, 106; viii, 133, $1.00 
each). The deep interest felt at present in the problems of Russia, and 
the exceptional competence of the authors, should make these books of 
special value to the general reader as well as to the students for whom 
they are primarily designed. 


Articles: Edvard Bull, Registrum fra Bispestolen i Bergen [Episcopal 
Register of the diocese of Bergen] (Scandia, 1932, J.); Lis Jacobsen, 
Vikingetidens “Historiske” Danske Runindskrifter [Danish runic inscrip- 
tions of historic interest dating from Viking times] (idid.); Lauritz Wei- 
bull, Dyvekekatastrofen och Torbern Oxe [the tragic fate of Dyveke 
(favorite of Christian II.) and Torbern Oxe] (#bid.); R. A. Wrede, En 
Kämpe for Ratt .och Frihet [a champion of right and freedom]. (Finskt 
Tidskrift, 1932); J. M. Thompson, The Fersen Papers and their Editors 
(Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan.). Éli F. Heckscher, Un Grand Chapitre de l'Histoire 
du Fer: le Monopole Suédois. Première partie (An. d’Hist. Éc. et Soc., Mar.). 

L. M. L. 
FAR EAST 


Several papers which Lord Meston presented in 1930 before the Institute 
of Politics at Williamstown have been published with some changes of 
form as Nationhood for India (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1931, 
pp. vi, 112, $1.50). 

The efforts of St. Francis Xavier and his successors to convert India 
make a fascinating, but little known, story. One chapter of it deals with 
the famous Italian Jesuit Nobili, who attempted to clarify Hindu misunder- 
standings by dissociating the concepts Christian and Portuguese and adopt- 
ing certain native ascetic practices, which led to a yiolent attack by the 
Portuguese Jesuit Fernandez. This attack, together with Nobili’s brilliant 
defense (one of the most important contributions to the problem of adapt- 
ing a Western system to Oriental psychology) and the bull of Gregory XV. 
which ended the controversy are published by Father Dahmen under the 
title Robert de Nobili, VApétre des Brahmes: Première Apologie, 1610, 
Texte Inédit Latin traduit et annoté (Paris, Spes, 1931, pp. 205). 


An imperfectly known phase of missionary development in Japan before 
-the Shoguns closed the country to foreigners and undertook to stamp out 
Christian communities is studied in Das Schulwesen der Jesuiten in Japan, 
1551-1614, by P. Dorotheus Schilling, O. F. M. (Munster, Regensbergsche 
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Buchdruckerei, 1931, pp. xxviii, 86). It is based chiefly upon Portuguese 
and Spanish manuscripts and upon rare pubbeations. It is accompanied 
by a full bibliography. 


An interesting memorial of days long past is to be found in Leaders of 
the Meiji Restoration in America (Tokyo, Hokuseido Press, 1931, pp. xiv, 
388), which is an annotated edition, by Y. Okamura, of a volume published 
in 1872, of which Charles Lanman, then secretary of the Japanese legation, 
was editor. It opens with Lanman’s account of the special Iwakura embassy 
of 1872. This is followed by a series of essays by Japanese students; one of 
which is on George Washington. A third section is a description of Life 
and Resources in America, by Arinori Mori. The new edition is furnished 
with biographical and historical notes by Professor Kodama, of Keio 
University. 

UNITED STATES 


GENERAL 


> Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: 79 papers of George W. Camp- 
bell, dated from 1793 to 1844; 86 papers of, or relating to, Charles Carroll, 
father of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, dated from. 1661 to 1771; papers 
and photostats of papers relating to Abraham Lincoln, 1849 to 1865; official 
papers of the United States War Department relating to the construction 
of Cumberland Road, etc.; letters from George Washburn Smalley to Milli- 
cent, Duchess of Sutherland, 1895 to 1902; an account of “How Sherman’s 
Army entered Raleigh, 1865”, by Colonel Fred A. Olds; correspondence of 
Governor Henry A. Wise and Lieutenant Henry A. Wise, 1851, 1855 to 
1857; photostats of letters from the Marquis de Lafayette to Thomas Clark- 
son, Antoine Laurent Thomas Vandoyer, and others, dated from 1779 to 


1833. 


The Department of State. has issued a Subject Index of the Treaty Series 
and the Executive Agreement Series, The publication contains also numeri- 
cal lists of the two series, with a list of the unperfected treaties, proclama- 
tions, and exchanges of notes which are printed in Malloy. The latter docu- 
ments are not covered in the index. 


Bulletins 105 and 107 of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smith- 
sonian Institution, have as their subjects Notes on the Fox Wâpanöwiweni, 
by Truman Michelson, and Karuk Indian Myths, by John P. Harrington. 


Basil Blackwell, Oxford, has just published in pamphlet form the address 
of Professor H. Hale Bellot, delivered on the occasion of the inauguration 
of the study of American history at the University of London, Feb. 5, 1931, 
on the Commonwealth Fund foundation. This address on The Study of 
American History undertakes to point out the features of our national de- 
velopment which are of particular value to the British student. He visual- 
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izes the Revolution as being, in one of its phases, a struggle of the Whig 
against the growing power of the crown in Parliament—the struggle of 
fundamental law to maintain itself against the absolutism of the majority. 
As a result of the conflict, Professor Bellot says, each state established an 
assembly corresponding to the Parliament which had been repudiated, but 
the propertied interests took alarm and established the fundamental law of 
the Constitution. Later on, the struggle against slavery was an attack upon 
property and vested interests, and the situation which developed in Kansas 
strikingly illustrated the rule of the majority. “The victors of 1788 were 
the defeated in 1865. But the matter in issue was the same.” With this 
crisis passed, the political issues give way in importance to an economic de- 
velopment. T. P. A. 


Colonial Studies in the United States, by Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph. D. 
(London, Arthur Thomas, pp. 48), was originally prepared for the congress 
on colonial history held in Paris last year in connection with the Colonial 
Exposition. There is a preliminary survey, characterizing the leading 
works, followed by a comprehensive bibliography for the years 1900-1931. 


Among the stimulating essays and addresses which belong to the Bicen- 
tennial year are: The Young Man George Washington, an address de- 
livered by Samuel Eliot Morison at Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on Feb. 
22; Gecrge Washington and the English-Speaking Heritage, by Reginald 
G. Trotter, an offprint from Queens Quarterly, May; and The Farewell 
Address in the Twentieth Century, by St. George L. Sioussat, reprinted 
from the General Magazine and Historical Chronicle, April. 


In The Naval Genius of George Washington, a beautifully printed book 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1932, pp. 158), Captain Dudley W. Knox 
maintains that General Washington had a broad grasp of the principles of 
sea power and naval strategy, drawing his proof largely from the general’s 
writings, 

The volume entitled Emotional Currents in American History, by J. H. 
Denison (New York, Scribners, 1932, pp. xvi, 420, $5.00), is an attempt 
to restudy the course of our national experience as it has been affected by 
the force of ideas charged with emotion. The author believes that the in- 
fluence of emotion has been more fundamental than the impulses that spring 
from economic conditions. He hints that each one of us may be little more 
than a “chip tossed about on these great psychic waves”. 


Swift change in modes of transportation seems characteristic of Ameri- 
can economic development. The rise and fall of the suburban trolley line 
is a recent example. In Turnpikes: a Study of the Toll Road Movement 
in the Middle Atlantic States and Maryland (Valdosta, Ga., Southern Sta- 
tionery and Printing Company, 1931, pp. 188, $2.50) Dr. Joseph Austin 
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Durrenberger offers another illustration. The period of the toll road was 
roughly from 1800 to 1830, when the canal and the railroad began to super- 
sede it. The author explains all phases of the movement, legislation, con- 
struction, traffic, and financing. The roads were left to companies or cor- 
porations to build and maintain. Commonly these companies controlled 
only a few miles of road. The highway from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 
for example, was controlled by eight road and three bridge companies. 
Often subscribers of stock thought more of the advantage to their own 
community from better facilities than of dividends, which was fortunate, 
for dividends were small, occasional, or absent. Pennsylvania was the only 
state within the region that generously subsidized the companies by taking 
shares of the stock. 


Vol. VI. oc Norwegian-American Studies and Records, edited by Theo- 
dore C. Blegen, is made up of studies among which are the following: 
Norwegians in the Selkirk Settlement, by Paul Knaplund; Claus L. Clausen, 
Pioneer Pastor and Settlement Promoter: Illustrative Documents, translated 
and edited by Carlton C. Qualey; The Campaign of the Illinois Central 
Railroad for Norwegian and Swedish Immigrants, by Paul: W, Gates; The 


Convention Riot at Benson Grove, Iowa, in 1876, by Laurence M. Larson; . 


Norwegian Migration to America before the Civil War, by Brynjolf J. 
Hovde; and Some Recent Publications relating to Norwegian-American 
History, pt. 2, compiled by Jacob Hodnefield. Based as these studies are 
upon collections of documentary material, they are a substantial contribu- 
tion to the general subject of immigration. l 


A General Index, compiled by Eva G. Moore (New York, Macmillan, 
1932, pp- V, 155, $2.00), appears as a supplementary volume of Edward 
Channing’s History of the United States. Such an index was in the plan 
of Professor Channing and will be a great service in the utilization of his 
volumes. 


In its News Service Bulletin, vol. Il., no. 32, the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington has published a paper by Dr. Edmund C. Burnett answer- 
ing the question, Who was the First President of the United States? 


An important phase of national development is discussed in Government 
by Cooperation, by Emerson D. Fite (New York, Macmillan, 1932, pp. vii, 
345, $3.00). Although the treatment is mainly descriptive and deals with 
problems of the day, illustrations are drawn from the earlier periods of our 
history. It is a study of tendencies as well as of conditions. 


Articles: Marguerite Appleton, Richard Partridge: Colonial Agent 
(New Eng. Quar., Apr.); John F. Byrne, The Redemptorists in America 
(Records of the Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., Dec.); Julian P. Boyd, Roger Sher- 
man: Cordwainer Statesman (New Eng. Quar., Apr.); Patrick J. Dignan, 
Peter Anthony Malou, Patriot and Priest, 1753-1827 (Records of the Am. 
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Cath. Hist. Soc., Dec.); Merle E. Curti, Robert Rantoul, Jr. (New Eng. 
Quar., Apr.); Watt Stewart, George Bancroft, Historian of the American 
. Republic (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June); Randall Stewart, Hawthorne and 
Politics (New Eng. Quar., Apr.); Bertha-Monica Stearns, Southern Maga- 
zines for Ladies, 1819-1860 (South Atlantic Quar., Jan.); Lota M. Spell, 
Samuel Bangs, the First Printer in Texas (Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr.); 
Beverley W. Bond, jr., American Civilization comes to the Old Northwest 
(Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June); Angie Debo, Southern Refugees of the 
Cherokee Nation (Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr.); Frederic L. Paxson, 
The Agricultural Surplus: a Problem in History (Agric. Hist., Apr.); Edgar 
B. Wesley, The Government Factory System among the Indians, 1795-1822 
(Jour. of Ec, and Bus. Hist., May); Henrietta M. Larson, E. W. Clark and 
Co., 1837-1857 (ibid.); Nancy Ring, The Firsa Mission of the Sioux (Mid- 
America, Apr.); Jaime de Angulo and Béclard d’Harcourt, La Musique des 
Indiens de la Californie du Nord (Jour. de la Soc. des Américanistes, XXII. 
1); J- Orin Oliphant, The Cattle Trade from the Far Northwest to Montana 
(Agric. Hist., Apr.); James C. Malin, Colonel Harvey and his Forty Thieves 
(Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June); Walter R. Gardner, Central Gold Reserves, 
1926-1931 (Am. Ec. Rev., Mar.). 


NEW ENGLAND 


In the New England Quarterly for April appears A Bibliography of 
New England, 1931, by Allyn B. Forbes. 


A senior honors thesis in history, entitled The Fur Trade in New Eng- 
land, by Mr. Francis X. Moloney, class of 1931, has been published by 
Harvard University on the Herbert Nathan Straus fund (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1931, pp. 150). Scholarly, well-written, attrac- 
tively printed, it helps to fill a gap which has existed in the history of the 
colonial frontiers. V.W.C. 


The George Washington Bicentennial Commission of New Hampshire 
has made an appropriate contribution to the year of anniversary in a volume 
entitled George Washington in New Hampshire (Boston, Houghton Miff- 
lin, for the Commission, 1932, pp. xv, 95, $2.00). The author is Elwin L. 
Page. He gives an account of Washington’s visit to Portsmouth while on 
his “trip to the eastward” in 1789. He uses the records in Washington’s 
diary as the thread, and adds information about the roads, the streets of 
Portsmouth, the houses and their owners. He draws comments on the place 
from other travelers, notably the Marquis de Chastellux. All ceremonious 
occasions are described carefully, with the reprint of patriotic odes and ad- 
dresses. Upon Washington’s return journey he stopped a few hours at 
Exeter, passed through Haverhill, near which he crossed into Massachusetts. 
The book is well illustrated, the frontispiece being a reproduction of the 
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painting by Christian Gullagher, to whom Washington gave a sitting in 
Portsmouth. 


In the December number of the Proceedings of the Vermont Historical 
Society is paper by Mrs. Mary F. Charlton on the Crown Point Road. 
Mrs. Charlton, has spent many years gathering materials on the history and 
location of the road and the results are embodied in this paper. 


The Colonial Society of Massachusetts has published an Index to vols. 
I-XXV., 1892-1924 (Boston, the Society, 1932, pp. xvi, 293). It is admira- 
bly complete and will facilitate the use of the seven volumes of Collections 
and the eighteen volumes of Transactions which make up the series. The 
chairman of the committee on publication is Professor Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, and the editor is Dr. Kenneth Ballard Murdock. 


The Essex Institute Historical Collections (April) contains an article by 
William H. Bowden on the Commerce of Marblehead, 1665-1775. 


Jottings from Worcester’s History, by U. Waldo Cutler, is a collection 
of brief sketches which originally appeared in This Week’in Worcester. 
- The volume is published by the Worcester Historical Society (Worcester, 
1932, pp. viii, 142, $1.50). It deals with incidents in the history of the city 
from its first settlement in 1673. Ch. XIII. emphasizes the work which the 
society is doing through its library and museum. 


The April number of the Worcester Historical Society Publications con- 
tains three articles on phases of Worcester history; including one, by William 
Woodward, on Firearms: their Evolution and Worcester’s.Part therein, a 
business identified with Worcester for more than a century. 


The Rhode Island State Bureau of Information has recently added to its 
series of Historical Publications as nos. 4, 5, and 6: Rhodes Island and the 
Sea, of which Mr. Howard W. Preston, the director, is the author, and 
which tells, chiefly from documentary sources, the story of Rhode Island 
shipping in the colonial period; Washington’s Visits to Rhode Island, with 
a route map; and Autograph Letters and Documents of George Washing- 
ton now in Rhode Island Collections, including, besides letters in the state 
archives, twenty-six from the collection of Mr. Frederick S. Peck, and a 
smaller group from the collection of the Rhode Island Historical Society. ` 


The Connecticut Historical Society has recently issued, as a volume 
apart from its regular series of Collections and in a different format, a small 
publication, entitled Some Early Records and Documents of and relating to 
the Town of Windsor, Connecticut, 1639-1703. It is edited by the society’s 
librarian, Mr. Albert C. Bates, and contains papers that have been for three- 
quarters of a century in the society’s custody. The list included a body of 
church records, 1639-1717, commonly known as the “Matthew Grant Rec- 
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ords”, that take up half the volume and are valuable chiefly for local and 
genealogical purposes;/a few pages of town records, 1641-1642, dealing with 
fences, highways, and stray animals, evidently from a lost volume of the 
earliest votes or orders of the town, a precious survival, in view of the fact 
that the existing town votes do not begin until 1650; lists of freemen, 1669, 
1673, of importance for the history of the corporate government, and, finally, 
a collection of papers relating to the controversy in the Windsor Church 
over the adoption of the Halfway Covenant, 1669-1679, of which an incom- 
plete account is given in Stiles, Ancient Windsor. Of the documents printed 
in the volume Dr. Stiles had access only to the church records; he does not 
appear to have used or even to have known of the others, C.M. A. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


In the March Bulletin of the New York Public Library are two valuable 
bibliographical contributions: Shelekhov’s Voyage to Alaska, by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky; and French Travellers in the United States, 1765-1931, by 
.Frank Monaghan. The second list is continued in the April number. 


The April number of the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety contains an article by William H. Richardson on Washington and the 
New Jersey Campaign of 1776, with particular attention to the organization 
and services of the “Flying Camp” and the service of General Hugh Mercer. 
A paper of especial interest is one by Thomas Kearny on Commodore Law- 
rence Kearny and the Open Door and Most Favored Nation Policy in China 
in 1842 to 1843. The paper is based on newly discovered Chinese docu- 
ments from which numerous quotations are made. 


The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography includes in its 
April number an address of Dr. Isaac R. Pennypacker on Washington and 
Lincoln, which emphasizes in particular the “underlying characteristics 
common to both”, but at the same time points out some divergencies. To 
the same issue Joseph Jackson contributes a paper entitled Washington in 
Philadelphia, recording the significant facts connected with Washington’s 
numerous contacts with the city, which began as early as 1756. The paper 
of Harrold E. Gillingham, Some Colonial Ships Built in Philadelphia, is a 
contribution of value for the history of an industry that had its beginnings 
soon after the arrival of William Penn, 


The quarterly magazine Now and Then, published at Muncy, Pa., has 
in its issue for the quarter April-June an article, with plans, etc., by the 
editor, T. Kenneth Wood, on Fort Muncy (built in 1778). 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


General review: W. H. Stephenson, The South lives in History: a Dec- 
ade of Historical Investigation (Hist. Outlook, Apr.). 
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Significant tendencies in the economic life of a.middle colony are dis- 
cussed by Paul H. Giddens in an article entitled Trade and Industry in 
Colonial Maryland, which-appears in the May number of the Journal of 
Economic and Business History. The period described is from 1753 to 1769. 
One of the elements of progress was the growth of a commercial class in 
Baltimore which rendered the planter less directly dependent on the English 
merchant. Agriculture also became more diversified. Like other colonies, 
however, Maryland had difficulty in finding money to pay its balances. 


The March number of the Maryland Historical Magazine has a lively 
and sympathetic sketch, by DeCourcy W. Thom, of Captain Lambert 
Wickes, famous naval commander in the Revolution.. In the same number . 
is printed a letter from President Lincoln to Henry W. Hoffman, Oct. -10, 
1864, with regard to the ratification of the new Maryland constitution. 


The progress made in the inventory of historical materials for the state 
of Virginia is recorded in the First Annual Report (1930-1931) of Dr. Les- 
ter J. Cappon, archivist of the library of the University of Virginia. It is 
interesting to note that the inventory is to include not only official docu- 
ments, but also records of business organizations, social clubs, educational 
institutions, and churches. The first counties to be surveyed were selected 
for their historical interest. At the same time they were samples of widely 
separated regions. These counties were Albemarle (Piedmont), Frederick 
(Shenandoah), Essex (Tidewater), Pittsylvania (Southside), Wythe (South- 
west), and Northampton (Eastern Shore). In all this effort the rule is co- 
operation. While the university library may be regarded as an ideal place 
of deposit, thisodoes not exclude the decision that particular records may 
best be deposited elsewhere, with local colleges or historical societies. 


A Census of the Copies of Hariot’s Virginia, 1588 Quarto, by Randolph 
G. Adams, has been reprinted from the Introduction of the facsimile, 
Quarto Hariot’s Virginia, published by Edwards Brothers of Ann Arbor 
in 1931. 


The January number of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
contains an article by Paul H. Giddens, on Arthur Lee, First United States 
Envoy to Spain. Two articles of especial interest, begun in the January 
number, are concluded in that of April. These are: William Byrd and the 
Royal Society, by Maud H. Woodfin; and the First American Steamboat: 
James Rumsey its Inventor, Not John Fitch, a contribution of Lieutenant 
Commander H. A. Gosnell. Byrd was elected to the Royal Society in 1696 
and maintained an active connection with that group of intellectuals during 
the remainder of his life. Only one other Virginian, it appears, was ever 
made a member of the society, namely, Dr. Arthur Lee, who was chosen in 
1766, Lieutenant Commander Gosnell marshals his evidence in behalf of 
Rumsey in a convincing manner, 
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The January number of William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine contains an article on Early Public Schools of Norfolk and Vicin- 
ity, by E. Minerva Turnbull. The April number contains another of Col- 
onel J. W. Wright’s contributions to our knowledge of the Continental 
Army; an article by Arthur G. Peterson, of the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, on the Alexandria Market prior to the Civil War; 
and a further installment of the letters from Thomas Jefferson to William 
Short. 


The April number of Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine includes a discussion of the Beating of Sumner: How New Eng- 
land furnished the Precedent; and an article on Landon Carter of Sabine 
Hall; consisting mainly in the reprinting of two letters from Carter to- 
Washington, May 9 and Oct. 31, 1776. 


The volume of the Public Papers and Letters of Angus Wilton McLean, 
Governor of North Carolina, 1925-1929, edited by David Leroy Corbitt, 
chief library assistant, North Carolina Historical Commission (Raleigh, 
Council of State, 1931, pp. xxvii, 921), contains messages, proclamations, 
addresses, statements and interviews for the press, public letters and tele- 
grams, memoranda on the budget, and a list of appointments. It is pref- 
aced by a sketch of Governor McLean written by William H. Richardson. 


A Checklist of United States Newspapers (and Weeklies before 1900) 
in the General Library, pt. I Alabama-Georgia, has been issued by the 
Duke University Libraries. It was compiled by Mary Westcott and Allene 
Ramage, and the introduction is by Professor W. K. Boyd. 


In an article on Cotton Manufacturing and State Regulation in North 
Carolina, 1861-1865, in the April number of the North Carolina Historical 
Review, Elizabeth Yates Webb recounts the state’s efforts to manufacture 
clothing for its own troops and something besides for the Confederacy. One 
handicap was the difficulty of obtaining necessary machinery, particularly 
replacing that which had worn out; another was the state’s regulation of 
prices. Nevertheless, a good many factories survived the war period. Benja- 
min Hawkins and the Federal Factory System, by George D. Harmon, is a 
study of the Federal government’s plans, during Washington’s administra- 
tion, for supplying the needs of the Indians, plans in which Hawkins as 
Indian agent played a prominent part. Ralph B. Flanders gives an account 
of an Experiment in Louisiana Sugar, 1829-1833. 

Among the articles in the April number of the North Carolina Histori- 
‘cal and. Genealogical Record is one, by Colonel pea A. Olds, on the De-- 
velopmert of North Carolina Railroads. 


Missionary Ridge is a name familiar even to schoolchildren, but the 
mission with which the name originated is a forgotten incident in the his- 
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tory of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. This 
was the Brainerd mission, which is the subtitle of a volume on Torchlights 
to the Cherokees, by Robert Sparks Walker (New York, Macmillan, 1931, 
pp. Xi, 339, $3.00). The author, who has known the region of the mission 
since childhood, has drawn his material from the records of the American 
Board. The tale he tells is also part of the tragic story of the mistreatment 
of the Cherokees by the state of Georgia. 


A charming picture of life along the Georgia coast under the old régime 
is given by Caroline Couper Lovell in The Golden Isles of Georgia (Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1932, pp. viii, 300, $3.00). It is based upon materials col- 
lected by the late Captain Charles Spalding Wylly, of Darien, and other 
memorials and family papers. The glimpses of plantation management are 
especially instructive. Perhaps the most successful administrator of the plan- 
tations which are described was James Hamilton Couper, of Hopeton. 


In the March number of the Georgia Historical Quarterly, H. B. Fant 
discusses the Labor Policy of the Trustees for establishing the Colony of 
Georgia in America. The trustees began with a policy of excluding negroes 
and slavery but soon discovered that “charity” colonists could not be trans- 
formed into rugged conquerors of the wilderness. W. McDowell Rogers 
relates the history of Free Negro Legislation in Georgia before 1865, and 
J. G. Johnson tells briefly the story of the Spanish Southeast in the Seven- 
teenth Century. 


In the January number of the Florida Historical Society Quarterly, 
Kathryn T. Abbey relates the Story of the Lafayette Lands in Florida. One 
part of the contribution of the United States to Lafayette in reward for his 
services was a tract of land in the public domain, which Lafayette located 
in Florida and which did not pass entirely out of the control of the family 
until 1856. Slavery in East Florida, 1776-1785, is a study by Professor 
Wilbur H. Siebert and is in continuation of his paper, Slavery and White 
Servitude in East Florida, 1726-1776, which appeared in the Quarterly of 
July, 1931. 

The principal articles, aside from continuations, in the April number of 
the Louwistana Historical Quarterly are: The Cause and Results of the Revo- 
lution of 1768 in Louisiana, by James E. Winston, and the Diplomatic 
Career of Pierre Soulé, by J. A. Reinecke, jr. Professor Winston’s study is 
based chiefly on unpublished documents which will from time to time 
appear in the Quarterly. Mr. Reinecke draws an intimate portrait of Soulé, 
“a soul athirst for power and glory”. Minister to Spain under President 
Pierce, he had sought the appointment, Mr. Reinecke contends, for the 
purpose of achieving the acquisition of Cuba, an acquisition which he be- 
lieved to be necessary for the prosperity of the South and particularly for 
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that of Louisiana. The project was worse than a failure and the diplomat’s 
reward was ridicule and denunciation. 


In the Journal of Economic and Business History for May an article on 
Early Business Methods in the Texas Cattle Industry, by T. J. Cauley, ex- 
plains the difficulties in marketing Texas cattle up to the time when Swift 
and Armour established themselves at Fort Worth. The evolution of trail 
driving is described as in three stages, “the early grower-drover stage, the 
purchase-drover stage, and the completely specialized drover stage”. The 
final result was the spread of “cow culture” over the entire Northwest. 


WESTERN STATES 


The Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society prints in the April 
issue the Early History of Madison County, a manuscript of the late William 
Chenault. It is edited by J. T. Dorris. 


The address of Louis A. Warren before the Filson Club in December 
last on the Religious Background of the Lincoln Family appears in the 
January number of the Filson Club History Quarterly. Mr. Warren has 
gathered into this paper the principal facts pertaining to the religious en- 
vironment in which Abraham Lincoln and his American forbears lived, 
from Hingham, Mass., in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, to 
Illinois in the nineteenth. Probably the great majority of Americans who 
can trace their lines back that distance could point to a very similar suc- 
cession of environments. The April number contains an article by Mrs. 
Arthur T. McCormack on Our Pioneer Heroine of Surgery: Mrs. Jane 
Todd Crawford. 


The East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications (January) contains 
a study, by W. Neil Franklin, of Virginia and the Cherokee Indian Trade, 
1673-1752, a trade which, by the beginning of the eighteenth century had 
attained considerable proportions and came to have important political as 
well as economic consequences. As one phase of the relations with the 
Cherokees, Dr. Samuel C. Williams writes the story of Fort Robinson on 
the Holston, the fort built by Andrew Lewis in 1761. Marguerite B. Hamer 
recounts the political career of John Rhea of Tennessee (1753-1831), par- 
ticipant in Tennessee politics from territorial days and member of Congress 
from 1802 to 1823 (excepting one term, 1815-1816). The Political Back- 
ground of the Revolt against Jackson in Tennessee, a movement which 
manifested itself in discontent as early as 1823 but did not attain the in- 
tensity of a revolt until 1834-1835, is discussed by Powell Moore, An in- 
timate sketch of William G. Brownlow as Editor, with numerous quota- 
tions from his vitriolic pen, is furnished by Vernon M. Queener. The 
Building of the East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad, an enterprise pro- 
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jected as early as 1831 but consummated barely in time for the road to 
perform its great strategic service in the preservation of the Union, is re- 
lated by James W. Holland. W. B. Hesseltine discourses upon Tennessee’s 
Invitation to Carpet-Baggers; that is to say, the efforts of the state to induce 
immigrants from the North. Documentary publications are: letters of. 
Governor William Blount, 1790-1795, edited by P. H. Hamer; and the 
Executive Journal of Governor John Sevier, 1798, edited by Samuel C. 
Williams. 


The Mennonite Quarterly Review, published by Goshen College, has in 
the January number an article by John Umble on the Fairfield County 
(Ohio) Background of the Allen County (Ohio) Mennonite Settlement, 
1799-1860. In the same number are two reports concerning the’ Mennon- 
ities in America, one in 1831, the other in 1841, both by Jacob Krehbiel, a 
Mennonite preacher of Primerhof in the Palatinate. The documents are 
translated and edited by Harold S. Bender. 


The Quarterly Bulletin (April number) of the Historical Society of 
Northwestern Ohio contains two articles by the late Harvey W. Compton, 
namely, the Founders of New France, and the Exploration of the Northwest. 


The biography of Simon Bruté de Rémur, first Bishop of Vincennes, by 
Sister Mary Salesia Godecker, O.S.B., Ph.D. (St. Meinrad, Ind., St. Meinrad 
Historical Essays, 1931, pp. xliii, 441, $4.00) is of importance both for the 
light which it throws on the early history of the Catholic Church in Ind- 
iana and for the picture it presents of an ecclesiastic whose experience, was 
unusually interesting. Bishop Bruté’s childhood was passed in Brittany. 
As a boy and young man he saw the Revolutionary upheaval and the rise 
of the Empire. He came to the United States in 1810 because of his interest 
in missionary effort, working in Maryland until 1834, when he was chosen 
bishop of Vincennes, 


Vol. IX., no. 6, of the Indiana History Bulletin is a monograph on 
Indiana County Government, by Harold C. Feightner (Indianapolis, His- 
torical Bureau, 1932, pp. 402). 


The Indiana Historical Society plans to publish in the near future a col- 
lection of the papers of Jonathan Jennings, first governor of the state of 
Indiana. The society would be grateful for information concerning the 
whereabouts of any letters of Jennings. 


The March number of the Indiana Magazine of History contains an 
article by H. P. Walker on the Louisville and Portland Canal, the canal 
necessitated by the falls of the Ohio. The story is a characteristic one—- 
private enterprise, with an admixture of politics, success for a time, then, 
with the coming of the railroads, decline. A documentary publication is 
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the Civil War diary of Jabez T. Cox, which covers the period from May 12 
to Aug. 29, 1864. Cox’s company, one of those recruited for a hundred 
days, saw service in Tennessee. 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society of October, 1931, con- 
tains a biography of Dr. Charles Chandler (1806-1879), by Josephine 
Craven Chandler, and some Civil War letters of Winthrop S. G. Allen, 
1861-1863, contributed by Harry E. Pratt. The January number includes 
an article by Professor Frederic L, Paxson on Washington and the Western 
Fronts, 1753-1795; one by John H. Hauberg on United States Army Sur- 
geons at Fort Armstrong; and an account, by Rev. John O. Foster, of the 
camp meeting conducted at Des Plaines, Ill., in August, 1360. Professor 
Paxson’s study brings forcibly to mind the fact that in very great measure 
Washington’s career was devoted to winning, protecting, and developing 
the empire of the Western fronts. 


The William L. Clements Library, University of Michigaa, has acquired 
two collections of manuscripts relating to the American Revolution. The 
papers of William Knox, undersecretary of state for the colonies, 1770-1782, 
have been purchased from’a descendant of that official, Captain Howard 
V. Knox, of Oxford. These manuscripts have been partially calendared by 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission (Report on Manuscripts in Various 
Collections, 1909, VI. 81-296, 440-449). The collection consists of approxi- 
mately 620 documents of which 500 are calendared. Among the manu- 
scripts is the well-known document in which Knox fixes upon his superior, 
Lord George Germain, the responsibility for the failure of Howe and Bur- 
goyne to codperate in the summer of 1777. For a detailed description, the 
reader is referred to the calendar. 

The other collection consists of letters, journals, logs, diaries, reports, 
etc., written by Hessian officers serving in the American Revolution and 
sent to General Friedrich Christian Arnold, Baron von Jungkenn, then 
minister of war of Hesse-Cassel. This collection totals 706 folio and 1280 
quarto pages and was acquired from the descendants of Baron von Jung- 
kenn. Among the 432 letters, there are 18 by Knyphausen and 170 by 
other generals—many by Lossberg, Knyphausen’s successor. There are 297 
by lesser officers holding the rank of colonel or major. Of these last, the 
most important, certainly the most enlightening, are the 80 reports written 
in the form of a journal, by Major Carl von Baurmeister, adjutant general 
to the commander in chief. Probably the most interesting of the diaries is 
that of Captain Johannes Hinrich. It covers the Southern campaign from 
December, 1779, to June, 1780. These Hessian papers, apparently a full 
record of the events between 1776 and 1783, are of special interest to the 
historian because of the frank, unofficial, frequently intimate, tone in which 
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they are written. The observations on the social conditions and character- 
istics of the Americans are important. R.G. A. 


Dr. Paul S. Taylor continues his studies of Mexican immigration with a 
monograph on Mexican Labor in the United States, Chicago and Calumet 
Region (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1932, pp. vii, 25-284, 
6 maps). l 


The Michigan History Magazine, spring number, includes an article by 
George B. Catlin entitled Washington looks Westward, an examination of 
Washington’s interest in Western development; and one by Willis F. Dun- 
bar on the Burr “Conspiracy” and the Old Northwest. After a survey of 
the principal facts in the case the author concludes that, “far from being a 
‘shady venture’ the westerners regarded the Burr expedition as a crusade in 
behalf of the-Union”, that there was far less separatism in evidence in the 
West than in any other part of the Union. 


To commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of the treaty of Sept. 
21, 1832, which ceded to the United States a large tract of land west of the 
- Mississippi River, the State Historical Society of Iowa has published a re- 
print of the 1834 edition of the Life of Black Hawk, Ma-Ka-Tai-Me-She- 
Kia-Kiak. It will be recalled that the story was dictated by Black Hawk, 
translated by Antoine LeClaire, an Indian interpreter, and written out by 
J. B. Patterson. 


The April number of the Iowa Journal of History and Poljtics contains 
a paper by Merrill G. Burlingame on the Contribution of Iowa to the Form- 
ation of the State Government of California in 1849. One of the influences 
was personal, for there were a good many Iowans in California at the time 
the state government was organized; but the contribution which is here 
particularly traced is the extensive use made of the Iowa constitution of 
1846 in the formation of the California constitution. William J. Petersen 
contributes to this number an article on Indians and the Steamboats on the 
Upper Mississippi. 

In the March number of the Wisconsin Magazine of History, Herman 
J. Deutsch discusses the Disintegrating Forces in Wisconsin Politics in the 
Early Seventies. The story is a good sample of state politics in the period, 
which means that it is not inspiring. The section of Documents includes 
a number of letters from Norwegian immigrants, 1857-1862. 


The Year Book of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee for 
1930 (Milwaukee, 1932, pp. 322) contains among other contributions, an 
illustrated account, by W. C. McKern, of New Excavations in Wisconsin 
Hopewell Mounds and a list of Indian Place Names in Wisconsin, by 
Huron H. Smith. The Museum has also issued nos. 4 and 5 of its bulletin: 
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Exceptional Prehistoric Copper Implements, by George A. West, and 
Certain Mounds and Village Sites of Shawano and Oconto Counties, by 
S. A. Barrett and Alanson Skinner.. Vol. IV., no. 3, of the Bulletin of the 
Public Museum, has the subject of the Ethnobotany of the. Ojibwe Indians. 
It is contributed by Huron H. Smith. There are thirty-two plates. 


Harold F. Peterson’s paper on Early Minnesota Railroads and the Quest ` 
for Settlers, which appears in the March number of Minnesota History, 
calls attention to the period when, in sharp contrast to our own time, the 
national government, as well as the states and the railroads, exerted great 
energy and even ingenuity to lure settlers to vacant lands. In an article on 
the Local Historian and the Newspaper, Carl L. Weicht emphasizes the 
value of newspaper records for local history and even suggests the possi- 
bility of harmonious collaboration between the newspaper and the historian. 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly prints in the May issue General James 
G. Blunt's account of his Civil War experiences. Blunt saw service in 
Missouri; Arkansas, and Indian Territory, as well as in Kansas, and this 
account was written as a report to Colonel J. T. Anderson, adjutant general 
of Kansas, in 1866. 


The March number of the Colorado Magazine contains the concluding 
installment of the study by the late Dr. Arthur J. Flynn, entitled Furs and 
Forts of the Rocky Mountain West. The fur traders were the real pioneers 
of the region, and the relation between furs and forts was actual, not merely 
alliterative. In the May number Leon W. Fuller examines a Populist 
Newspaper of the Nineties, The Aspen Union Era, and LeRoy R. Hafen 
presents a survey of the Claims and Jurisdictions over the Territory of 
Colorado prior to 1861. The latter article is illustrated with maps. 


Among the articles in the March number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma 
are some reminiscences of Clarence W. Turner, entitled Events among the 
Muskogees during Sixty Years; a biographical account, by John B. Meserve, 
of Chief Isparhecher, a Creek chieftain whose career “zigzagged from the 
depths of defeat to the heights of attainment”; and the third installment 
of Joe B. Milam’s history of the Opening of the Cherokee Outlet. 


The April number of the New Mexico Historical Review contains the 
first part of a study, by Ruth K. Barber, of Indian Labor in the Spanish 
Colonies. The author does not attempt to settle the controversial question, 
whether the statement of Las Casas respecting the exploitation of the In- 
dians is correct, but aims rather to give a general view of the subject, par- 
ticularly as revealed in the legislation. Commercial Conditions in Mexico 
at the End of the Colonial Period is the subject of a study by Lillian E. 
Fisher. With the breakdown of the mercantile system Spain was com- 
pelled to modify the monopolistic methods in favor of a less restricted com- 
merce, with evident beneficial results. 
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Professor Rufus K. Wyllys, of Arizona State Teachers College, con- 
tributes to the April number of the Arizona Historical Review. a study of 
Kino of Pimeria Alta: Apostle of the Southwest. 


The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery of San Marino, 
Calif., has issued a commentary, entitled George Washington, 1732-1932, 
upon the material now upon exhibition there. 


_ Rate Theories and the California Railroad Commission, by D. F. Pe- 
grum, is the'subject of vol. X. of the University of California Publications 
in Economics (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1932, pp. vii, 165). 


The Oregon Historical Quarterly includes in the March number the 
first installment of a paper by Robert W. Sawyer on the Abbot Railroad 
Surveys, 1855. The surveys which form the subject of the paper were those 
made in California and Oregon by Lieutenant (afterward General) Henry 
Larcom Abbot, U. S. A., and it is his diary of the survey and his letters 
which constitute the basis of this paper. Columbia River Exploration, 
1792, is a contribution of J. Neilson Barry, of which only the first part 
appears in this issue of the Quarterly. 


An article of especial interest in the April number of the Washington 
Historical Quarterly is Amor DeCosmos: a British Columbia Reformer, by 
Margaret Ross. The name, Amor DeCosmos, sounds fictitious, and it was 
adopted in place of William Alexander Smith. For many years, beginning 
about 1858, DeCosmos wag an editor and political leader in British Colum- 
bia, contending for responsible government. What Mining has done for 
British Columbia is a survey of the mining industry by Dale L. Pitt. 


No. 19 of the Papers of the Hawaiian Historical Society is The Ha- 
watian King Mo-l, Alii-Aimoku, Alii-Kapu, by John F. G. Stokes, curator 
of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 


CANADA 


The Report of the Public Archives of the Dominion of Canada, by 
Arthur G. Doughty, keeper of the records, contains besides the statement 
of accessions of manuscripts and maps an appendix in which is continued 
the calendar of state papers, addressed by the secretaries of state for the 
colonies to the governors-general and other administrators of Lower Canada. 
The present installment covers the years from 1830 to 1838. 


Professor H. A. Innis, author of The Fur Trade in Canada (Am. Hist. 
Rev., XXXVI. 177) in the course of his studies of the history of the North- 
west Company became interested.in the work of Peter Pond, who, although 
a Connecticut Yankee, was an empire builder for Canada. This interest 
prompted the writing of a biographical sketch entitled Peter Pond, Fur 
Trader and Adventurer (Toronto, Irwin and Gordon, 1930, pp. xi, 153, 
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$3.00). It is based upon Pond’s journal, part of which has appeared in 
the Wisconsin Historical Collection. There is also a certain amount of con- 
temporary comment, but this is fragmentary and biased. 


M. Constantin-Weyer has published in the Plon series of Grandes Fig- 
ures Coloniales, a biography of Champlain (Paris, 1931, pp. ix, 240, 15 fr.). 
It is designed, through a study of the aims and accomplishments of the life 
of the great French explorer and colonizer, to combat the traditional view 
that France in the New World succeeded in establishing only “la Féodalité, 
la Monarchie et Rome”. 


Articles: W. B. Kerr, The Merchants of Nova Scotia and the American 
Revolution (Can, Hist. Rev., Mar.); Chester Martin, British Policy in 
Canadian Confederation (ibid.). 


CUBA, MEXICO, AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The Temple of the Warriors, by Earl H. Morris (New York, Scribners, 
1931, pp. xii, 251, $5.00), offers a graphic account of the excavation and 
restoration of a temple which the author regards as a “Masterpiece of Na- 
tive American Architecture”. It was found in the ruined Maya city of 
Chichen Itzá, Yucatan. The work lasted from 1925 to 1928. The book 
is fully illustrated. 


A valuable guide to the public documents of the counzries concerned is 
The Memorias of the Republics of Central America and of the Antilles, 
by James B. Childs, chief of the catalogue division of the Library of Con- 
gress, formerly chief of the division of documents (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1932, pp. v, 170). At the head of the list for each 
state are given in chronological order the essential facts in regard to the 
organization of the bodies which have issued documents. Under the docu- 
ments themselves there are often helpful explanatory notes. 


Professor William Spence Robertson’s History of the Latin-American 
Nations (New York, Appleton, 1932, pp. xvii, 821, $5.00), of which the 
latest edition appeared two years ago, has again been revised and is now 
substantially enlarged, nearly two hundred pages being added. The gen- 
eral plan is retained, but the subject matter is arranged in twenty-five rather 
than twenty chapters. „Events as late as those of 1931 receive comment. 


Most of the original articles in the July-December, 1931, number of the 
Boletin del Instituto de Investigaciones Históricas (Buenos Aires) deal with 
local matters such as The Claim of Antonio José del Texo to the Island of 
Martin Garcia, The Colonial Hospital of Jujuy in the XVII. and XVIII. 
Centuries, and A Project of Governor Bucareli for improving Barranca 
Street and Alameda Avenue in Buenos Aires. In the section devoted to 
documents, excerpts are printed from letters found in the Archivo General 
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de Indias (Seville) indicating that as early as 1740 the Spanish government 
feared a British attempt to seize the La Plata provinces. Official informa- 
tion was received by the Count of Montijo, Spanish ambassador to France, 
that an expedition of seven hundred men under Admiral Anson was being 
prepared for that purpose. R. R. Caillet Bois is the author of this article 
as well as of one about a report referring to the plans of Artigas, toward 
the end of 1812, with respect to Paraguay. From the documents quoted 
therein it is evident that Artigas contemplated a union or at least a de- 

fensive alliance between Uruguay and Paraguay against oppression by Bue- 
“nos Aires.or Brazil. The only reference to publications received from the 
United States of America is to the Proceedings of the Twenty Third Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists, held at New York, Sept. 17-22, 1928. 
A sixty-four page inventory of published documents is bound with this 
number as a supplement to vol. XIII. of the Boletin. 


Vol. IV., Indice de Documentos de Nueva España, existentes en el 
Archivo de Indias de Sevilla, continues the list of documents of the Casa 
de Contratación pertaining to New Spain now preserved in the Archives 
of the Indies at Seville. 


Among the recent publications announced by the Pan American Union 
are three twenty-five cent pamphlets entitled Seeing South America, Seeing 
the Latin Republics of North America, and Viajando por los Estados 
Unidos. The last is intended for the use of residents of Latin America 
who may contemplate a visit to the United States and for Spanish language 
students in the United States. 


The Anuario Bibliográfico Mexicano de 1931 is published by the min- 
istry of foreign relations of Mexico to furnish to foreigners an index of 
Mexican accomplishments in literature, science, and the arts, and as a guide 
to the cultural development of Mexico. Although the names of 635 Mexi- 
can, authors, whose works were published during 1931, appear in this vol- 
ume, the index is incomplete because of the failure of many authors and 
publishers to comply with the law requiring that copies of all works pub- 
lished be furnished’ to the National Library. 


The division of archives and library of the Ministerio de Relaciones y 
Culto of the Argentine Republic publishes a monthly international bulletin 
of Argentine bibliography of which nos. 10, 11, and 12, for August, Sep- 
tember, and October, 1931, are at hand. This bibliography is especially 
valuable for the summaries and criticisms of the books mentioned therein. 
At the end of the discussion of each book there follows a list of works by 
the same author. Apparently all the authors included are Argentinians, 
but their books deal with many subjects beside those pertaining to their 
native land. 
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Nos. 48 and 49 (1931) of the Boletin del Archivo Nacional (Caracas) 
contains the usual summaries of documents indexed and codified in the 
several divisions of the archives. The former number also enumerates the 
work which has been accomplished in these archives during the ten years 
of the incumbency of the present director, Dr. Vicente Davila. This work 
has consisted in sorting, arranging, binding, and indexing some 4350 vol- 
umes of manuscripts; editing the Boletin of the National Archives and the 
Boletin of the National Academy of History; writing and publishing the 
following works: Investigaciones Históricas (2 vols.), Diccionario Bio- 
grafico de Ilustres Proceres (2 vols.), Hojas Militares (vol. 1.), Don Sancho 
Briceño, Acciones de Guerra, and San Sebastian de los Reyes; and in dis- 
tributing books, exchanges, and information to correspondents in Vene- 
zuela and twenty-eight foreign countries. 


The October-December, 1931, issue (no. 56) of the Boletin de la Aca- 
démia Nacional de la História (Caracas) is devoted chiefly to an account 
of the Matos conspiracy, containing numerous documents from the collec- 
tion of the eminent Venezuelan bibliographer, Manuel Segundo Sánchez. 
In his introduction, the author, Dr. Vicente Lecuna, discusses the attitude 
of Bolívar toward this conspiracy which did so much for the establishment 
of the first Venezuelan republic of 1810. 


The report of a committee of the Academy of History of Cuba to select 
for use at the coming exposition in Chicago, the names of the five Cuban 
women who have been most noteworthy for their intelligence and patriot- 
ism, is published in the Anales de la Académia de la História de Cuba, 
vol. XIII., 1931. 


Articles: Peter P. Forrestal, Venerable Antonio Margil de Jesus (Mid- 
America, Apr.); Isaac Joslin Cox, Hispanic-American Phases of the “Burr 
Conspiracy” (Hispan. Am. Rev., May); Alan K. Manchester, The Para- 
doxical Pedro, First Emperor of Brazi (ibid.). 

A.H. 


Contributions to the section of Historical News have been made by T. P. 
Abernethy, R. G. Adams, C. M. Andrews, S. F. Bemis, T. C. Blegen, G. C. 
Boyce, T. R. S. Broughton, E. C. Burnett, C. P. Cheyney, E. M. Curtis, 
Alfred Hasbrouck, L. M. Larson, Frederick Merk, C. O. Paullin. 
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